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COWLEY. 

The  life  of  Cowley,  notwithstanding  the  penury  of  English 
biography,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whose  prw;* 
naocy  of  imagination  and  elegance  of  language  have  deaervedhr 
sc^t  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature ;  but  his  zeal  of  frieoa- 
ship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has  .produced  a  funeral  oration 
rather  than  a  history  :  he  has  given  the  character,  not  the  life  of 
Cowley ;  for  he  writes  with  so  little  detail,  that  searoely  any 
thing  is  distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shown  confused  and  enlarg* 
ed  through  the  midst  of  panegyric. 

Abraham  Cowley  was  born  in  the  year  one  thousand  sis 
hundred  and  eighteen.  His  fsther  was  a  grocer,  whose  con- 
dition Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under  the  general  appellation  of  a  citi- 
zen; and,  what  would  probably  not  have  been  less  carefully  sup- 
pressed, the  omission  of  his  name,  in  the  register  of  St.  Dunstan'Is 
Srish  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  his  father  was  a  secretary, 
^hoever  he  was,  he  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  con- 
sequently left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ;  whom  Wood  repre- 
sents ss  struggling  earnestly  to  procure  him  a  literary  eductiooi 
and  who,  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  had  her  solictade 
rewarded  by  seeing  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by  seeing 
him  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity.  We  know  at 
leut,  from  Sprat's  account,  that  he  always  acknowledged  ber 
care  and  justly  paid  the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay  Spenser's  Faiqr 
Queen;  in  which  he  very  early. took  delight  to  read,  till,  by 
feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecover* 
aUy  a  poet  Such  are  the  accidents,  which  sometimes  remem- 
bered, and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  particular 
desisnation  of  mind,  and  propensity  for  some  certain  science  of 
emptoyment,  which  is  commonly  called  genius.  The  true  genius 
is  a  mind  of  large  general  fO'mn,  MicideoUy  dtterminnd  In 
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some  particular  direction.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  pain- 
ter of  the  present  a|re,  had  the  first  fondness  for  his  art  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise. 

By  his  mother's  solicitation  he  was  admitted  in  "V^estminster- 
schooly  where  he  was  soon  distinguished.  He  was  wont,  says 
Sprat,  to  relate  **  That  he  had  this  defect  in  his  men.ory  at  that 
time,  that  his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  retain  the  ordi- 
nary rulea  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  propagate 
a  wonder.  It  is  surely  ver^  diflBcult  to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was 
heard,  when  Sprat  could  not  refrain  fiom  aniplifying  a  con>mo- 
dious  incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he  prefixed  hib  narra- 
tive contained  its  confutation.  A  memor}'  admitting  some 
things,  and  Rejecting  others,  an  intellectual  digebtion  that  con- 
cocted the  pulp  of  learning,  but  refused  the  husks,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a  particular  provision 
made  by  nature  for  literary  politeness.  But  in  the  author's  ow*b 
honest  relation,  the  marvel  vanishes  :  he  was  he  says,  such  ''an 
enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master  never  could  prevail  on 
him  to  learn  the  rules  without  book."  He  does  not  tell  that  he 
could  not  learn  the  rules ;  but  that  being  able  to  perform  his  ex- 
ercises without  them,  and  being  an  **  enemy  to  constraint,"  he 
spared  himself  the  labour. 

Aniong  the  English  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  might 
be  said  *^  to  lisp  in  nunbers ;"  and  have  given  such  early  proofs, 
not  only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things. 
as  to  more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  But  of  the 
learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no  doubt,  smce  a  volume 
of  his  poems  was  not  onl}  written,  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth 
year;*  containing,  with  other  pr-etical  compositions,  **  The  tra- 
gical history  oi  Pytamus  and  Thisbe,  uritten  when  he  was  ten 
years  old;  and '* Constantia  and  Philetus,"  written  two  years 
after. 

1^'hile  he  wa^  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  comedy  called 
"Love's  Riddle,"  though  it  was  not  published  till  he  had  been 
some  time  at  Cambridge.  This  comedy  is  ot  the  pshtoral  kind, 
which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living  world,  and  there* 
fore  the  time  at  which  it  was  composed  adds  little  to  the  won- 
ders of  Cowley's  minority. 

In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  t  where  he  continued 

*  Tbif  Tohine  waft  not  published  before  1633,  when  Cowlej  wm  fifteen 
ytart  oM  Dr.  Johnaon,  at  well  am  former  biognphersa  aeeiM  to  bare  been 
■ualcd  by  the  poitraitof  Cowley  being,  by  misukcy  narked  with  the  age 
of  thirteen  yean.    R. 

f  lie  was  candidate  thb  year  at  Weatminster-acbool  for  election  to  Trinr 
ty  college,  but  proved  imsucoeaiAri.    N. 
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his  studies  with  grait  intenseness :  for  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten.  while  he  was  yet  a  young  student,  the  greater  part  of  his 
''  Davideis ;"  a  work  of  which  the  materials  could  not  have  heen 
collected  without  the  study  of  many  years,  but  by  a  mind  of  the 
greatest  vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  the  settlement  at  Cambridge  he  published 
'' Love's  Riddle/'  with  a  poetical  dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby ;  of  whose  acquaintance  all  his  contemporaries  seem  to 
have  been  ambitious ;  and  '*  Naufragiom  Joculare,"  a  comedy 
written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  attention  to  the  ancient  mo- 
dels ;  for  it  is  not  loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed, 
with  a  dedication  in  verse,  to  Dr.  Comber,  master  of  the  college'; 
but  having  neither  the  facility  of  a  popular,  nor  the  accuracy  of 
a  learned  work,  it  seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  heginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  prince  passed 
through  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York,  he  was  entertained  with 
a  representation  of  the  ^Guardian,"  a  comedy,  which  Cowley 
says  was  neither  written  nor  acted,  bnt  rough  drawn  by  him, 
aiKl  repeated  by  the  scholars.  That  this  comedy  was  printed 
during  his  absence  from  his  country  he  appears  to  have  consi- 
dered as  injurious  to  his  reputation ;  though,  during  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  privately  acted  with  suffi- 
cient approbation. 

In  1643,  b.Mng  now  master  of  arts,,  he  was,  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  parliament,  ejected  from  Cambridge  and  sheltered  him*- 
sell  at  St.  John's  College  in  Oxford  :  where,  as  is  said. by  Wood, 
he  published  a  satire,  called  ^'The  Puritan  and  Papist,"  which 
was  only  inserted  in  the  last  collection  of  his  works  ;*  and  so 
distinguished  himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  conversation,  that  he  gained  the  kindness  and  con- 
fidence of  those  who  attended  the  king,  and  amongst  others  of 
lord  Falkland,  whose  notice  cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it 
was  extended* 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered  to  the  pariia- 
ment,  he  followed  the  queen  to  Paris,  where  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  Jermyn,  afterwards  earl  of  St.  Alban's  and  was 
employed  in  such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause  required, 
and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  decyphering  the  letters  that 
passed  between  the  king  and  queen;  an  employment  of  the 
highest  confidence  and  honour.  So  wide  was  his  province  of 
intelligence,  that,  for  several  years  it  filled  all  his  days  and  two 
or  three  nights  in  the  week. 

*  la  tke  fint  edition  of  this  life.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  **  which  wai  never 
imerted  in  any  collection  of  his  works :"  but  he  altered  the  ezpresAion 
when  the  livea  were  collected  into  volumes.  The  satire  was  added  to  Cow- 
Mgr's  works  by  the  partieular  direction  of  Ur.  Johnion.    N. 
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lo  the  year  IMT,  bb  ^'  Mialrcst''  was  puMithed ;  for  he  iiii»- 
gined,  •§  he  daciartd  in  bis  preface  to  a  subsequent  edition} 
that  '*  poets  sre  scercelj  thought  freemeo  of  Iheir  company, 
witboot  psying  some  duties,  or  obligii^  themselTes  to  be  true 
to  love.'* 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  belieTe,  its  origi- 
Md  to  the  fame  of  PMrarch,  who,  in  an  age  rude  aod  unculti- 
vated, by  his  tuneful  homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  maneers 
df  the  l^tered  world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and  poetry. 
But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth :  he  that  professes  Iqve 
Mght  to  feel  its  power.  Petrarch  was  a  real  lover*  aod  Laura 
doubtleas  deserved  his  tenderness.  Of  Cowley,  we  sre  told  by 
Bemeat*  who  had  means  enough  of  information,  that,  whatever 
•  he  may  talk  of  his  own  inflammability,  and  the  variety  of  cha- 
feeters  by  which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality  was  in 
love  but  once,  and  then  never  had  resolution  to  tell  his  pMsioii. 

This  eoostderation  cannot  but  ahate^  in  some  measure,  the 
leader's  esteem  for  the  work  and  the  auihor.  To  love  excel- 
lenoe,  ia  natural ;  it  is  natural,  likewise,  for  the  lover  to  solicit 
leeiprocel  regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifications. 
The  desire  of  pleasing  has  in  difierent  men  produced  actions  of 
keroism,  and  efiusions  of  wit ;  but  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  ap- 
pear the  champion  as  the  poet  of  an  "airy  nothieg,"  and  to 
quarrel  as  to  write  for  whst  Cowley  might  have  learned  from 
his  roaster  Pindar  to  cell  *^  the  dream  of  a  shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difficult,  in  the  solitude  of  a  coll^^,  or  in  the 
bastle  of  the  world,  to  find  useful  studies  and  serious  employ- 
ment No  man  ncieds  to  be  so  Inirthenetl  wiih  life  as  to  squan- 
der it  in  voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The  man 
the!  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged  with  treason  or  pecu- 
lalion,  and  heats  his  mind  to  an  elaborate  pui^iion  of  his  cha- 
lieter  from  crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the  possibility  of 
committing,  differs  only  by  the  infrcquency  of  his  folly  from 
bin  who  prsises  beauty  which  he  never  saw :  compkins  of 
jealousy  which  he  never  felt;  supposes  himself  sometimes  in- 
vited, and  spmeiimes  forsaken ;  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ransacks 
Ma  ■WMory,  for  imi^i^es  which  may  exhibit  the  gaiety  of  hope, 
or  the  gioomineas  of  despair ;  and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris 
«r  Phyllis,  sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and  some- 
tioMs  in  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  lord  Jenny  o,  he  was  engaged  in 
transacting  things  of  reel  importance  with  resi  men  aod  real 
women,  and  at  that  time  did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts  upon 
fhentopM  of  gallantry.    Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bennet, 

AeaofcsntsM.       lir^i  A 
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afterwanb  earl  of  Arlkif^on;  from  April  to  Dootmfasr  in  IMO, 
are  preserved  in  '^Miscdlanea  Aulica,"  a  colleetiun  of  pap#i» 
poMished  by  Brown.  These  letters,  beinf^  written  Uke  those  •f 
other  men  whose  mindl  are  more  on  thii^  than  words,  cool  ri* 
bote  no  otherwise  to  his  reputation  than  as  they  show  him  lo 
hsre  been  above  the  affectation  of  unseasonable  eiefj^nee,  and 
h  have  known  that  the  business  of  a  statesman  oaa  be  liule 
ibrwarded  by  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

One  passs^,  however,  seems  'not  unworthy  of  some  notioe. 
Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then  in  ai^ilation : 

**  The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  '*  is  the  only  thing  now  in 
which  #e  are  vitally  concerned  :  1  am  one  of  the  last  hopera^ 
and  yet  cannot  now  abstain  from  believing  that  an  agreemenl 
will  be  made ;  all  peqple  upon  the  place  incline  to  thai  of  unioA. 
The  Scotch  will  moderate  something  of  the  rigour  of  their  do* 
mands ;  the  mutual  necessity  of  an  accord  ts  visible,  the  king  is 
persuaded  of  it  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  (which  I  take  to  be 
an  aixiinient  above  all  the  rest)  Virgil  has  told  the  same  thing 
to  that  purpose." 

This  expression  from  a  secretary  of  the  present  tiaae  woald 
be  considered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or  at  most  as  an  ostentatious 
display  of  scholarship ;  but  the  manners  of  that  tioie  were  so 
tinged  with  superstition^  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley  of 
having  consulted,  on  this  great  occasion,  the  Virgilian  lots,*  and 
to  have  given  some  credit  to  the  answer  of  his  oracle. 

*  Conmltincf  the  Vii^pKan  loli^  sortet  VirgiKanc,  is  a  aethod  of  divina- 
tion, bj  the  openii^  of  Vitgil^  and  applvin^  to  the  drcuiMUncei  of  the 
peruaer  the  firft  pavage  in  either  cif  the  two  pages  that  he  accidentally 
nxes  his  e^e  on.  It  is  said  that  king  Charles  I.  and  lord  Palkltnd,  being  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  nuMle  this  experiment  of  their  lUture  tetvaei,  snd  met 
with  psBssgcs  equally  ofainoiis  to  each.  That  of  the  king  was  tile  following  - 

• 
At  hello  audacis  populi  Texatiis  et  armis, 
Finibos  extorris  complexu  ayulsus  luli, 
Aunlium,  imploret,  videatqne  indigiia  siionim 
Funera,  nee,  com  se  sub  leges  pscis  iniquc 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optata  kice  fruatur : 
9ed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaqae  inhumatiis  aremu 

.SaeklIV.615 

Yet  let  a  race  untam'd,  and  haughty  foea^ 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose. 
Oppressed  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  6eld^ 
His  men  discouraged,' and  himsetf  expelled  s 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  8ub|ect8,  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  firicnds  in  battle  slBi% 
And  their  untiaaely  hie  lanMDt  m  train : 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease. 
On  bard  conditions  may  he  boy  his  peace  9 
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Some  yeers  afterwards, ''  business/'  says  Sprat,  ^^  passed  of 
course  into  other  hands ;"  and  Cowley  beinf;  no  lon^^r  useful 
at  Paris,  was  in  1656  sent  back  into  England,  that  *^  under  pre- 
tence of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  mi^ht  take  occasion  of  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  posture  of  things  in  this  nation." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was  seized  by  sonne 
messengers  of  the  usurping  powers,  who  were  set  out  in  quest 
of  another  man;  and  being  examined,  was  put  into  confinement 
from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  without  the  security  of  a 
thousand  pounds  given  by  Dr.  Scarborough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems,  with  a  preface,  in  which 
be  seems  to  have  inserted  something  suppressed  in  subsequent 
editions,  which  was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  his 
loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that/^  his  desire  had  been 
for  some  days  past,  and  tlid  still  very  vehemently  continue,  to 
retire  himself  to  some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake 
this  world  for  ever." 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of  submission  to  the 
usurpers  brought  upon  him,  his  biograplier  has  been  very  dili- 
.gent  to  clear  him,  and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  Jessened 

Nor  let  him  then  eojoy  nipreme  command,^ 
But  hXl  untimely  by  tome  hostile  hand,  C 
And  lie  unbury'd  on  the  barren  sand.  3 


Dbtdsv. 


LOBD  PalkiiAvd's. 


Son  hiec,  O  Palla,  dederas  promissa  parenti, 
Cmtiiis  ut  8XV0  veJlaa  te  credere  Marti 
Haud  ignanis  enun,  q^uantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Et  prsduke  decus  pnmo  certamine  posset. 
PrinitiK  juvenis  misers  belique  propinqui 
Dora  nukmciita,  et  nuUa  ezaudiu  Deorum, 
Vota  precesque  mec 

JEneidXI.  152. 

0  Pallas,  thou  hast  ftiled  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword ; 

1  wam'd  thee,  but  in  rain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue ; 
Tluit  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 
Toung  as  thou  wert  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  iiglits  to  come  ! 
Hard  elements  of  unauspicious  war. 

Vain  Towa  to  Hearen,  and  unavailing  care  ! 

•  Dbtdih. 

'HoAnan,  in  h'ls  Lexicon,  gires  a  very  satisfsctory  account  of  this  practice 
of  seeking  fiUes  in  books  t  and  says,  th«t  it  was  used  by  the  Pagans,  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  and  even  the  early  Chhstiiiiit ;  the  latter  taking  the  New 
Tealaaicnt  for  their  ondc.       H. 
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feputftthHi.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  een  eisily  believe 
to  be  uodissembled ;  a  man  harassed  in  one  kingdom,  and  per- 
secuted in  another,  who,  after  a  course  of  business  that  employ- 
ed all  his  days  and  half  his  nights,  in  cyphering  and  decyplm^ 
ing,  copies  to  his  own  country  and  steps  into  a  prison,  will  be 
wUlieg  enough  to  retire  to  some  place  of  quiet  and  safety.  Yet 
let  neither  our  reverencae  for  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  suflerer, 
dispose  us  to  finrget  that,  if  his  activity  was  virtue,  his  retreat 
was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  physician,  still, 
aceording  to  Sprat,  with  intention,  '*  to  dissemUe  the  main  de- 
sign of  his  coming  over,^'  and,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  **  com- 
plying with  the  men  then  in  power  (which  was  much  taken  , 
notice  of  by  the  royal  party)  he  obtained  an  order  to  be  created 
doetor  of  {4iysic  :  which  being  done  to  his  mind  (whereby  be 
gained  the  ill-will  of  some  of  his  friends)  he  went  into  France 
again,  having  made  a  copy  of  verses  on  Oliver's  death/' 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  yet  even  in  this  not 
Anuch  wrong  can  be  discovered.  How  far  he  complied  with 
the  met!  in  power,  is  to  be  inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed. 
It  is  not  said  that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them  by 
intelligence  or  any  other  act  If  he  only  promised  to  lie  quiet, 
that  they  in  whose  hands  he  was  might  free  him  from  confine- 
ment, he  did  what  no  law  of  society  prohibits. 

The  man-  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  has  put  him  in 
the  power  of  his  enemy  may,  without  any  violation  of  his 
int^rity,  regain  his  liberty,  or  preserve  his  life,  by  a  promise 
of  neutrality :  for,  the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which 
he  had  not  before ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may  be  always 
secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  death.  He  that  is  at. the  dis- 
posal of  another  nuiy  not  promise  to  aid  him  in  any  injurious 
act,  because  no  power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He  may 
engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised  little.  It 
does  not  appear  that  his  compliance  gained  him  confidence 
enough  to  be  trusted  without  security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail 
was  never  cancelled  ;  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himself  securt| 
for  at  that  dissolution  of  government  which  followed  the  death 
of  Oliver,  he  returned  into  France,  where  he  resumed  his  former 
station,  and  staid  till  the  Restoration. 

*'  He  continued,''  says  his  biographer,  **  under  these  bonds 
till  the  general  deliverance  ;"  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that 
he  did  not  go  to  France,  and  act  a^ain  for  the  king,  without, the 
consent  of  his  bondsman;  that  he  did  not  show  his  loyalty  at 
the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his  friend's  permission. 

Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which  Wood's  narrative, 


amn*  to  ioiply  tomslhiaK  eneomiiilic,  Ibere  lias  bean  no  a|)- 
peannoe.  lliere  i>  ■  aiMoum  eoDCcrniDf;  his  (piTerDnieot, 
indcad,  with  vervei  iatermixed,  but  wch  h  ceHainly  gained  its 
totbor  no  friends  anoog  the  abelton  of  luuTpetion. 

A,  doctor  of  phytic,  heworer,  he  wm  nude  at  OxHwd  in 
December  1667;  «ul  in  ihe  commeiKcmeDt  of  the  Royal 
Soeiaty,  of  which  an  accoont  has  been  f^veo  by  Dr.  Bircfa,  be 
appeera  busy  antong  llie  ezperimeDtil  philoeopbers  wilb  the 
lille  of  Dr.  Cowley. 

Tlwre  ia  no  reoaon  for  iupposit^  that  be  ever  atteo^ted 
practice ;  but  his  prapintory  studies  liaye  contributed  aometbiog 
10  Ihe  honour  of  his  eounlry.  Conitderioft  botany  aa  neeeaaary 
lo  a  physician,  he  retired  into  Kent  to  |;a1ber  plants ;  and  M  the 
predominance  of  a  faTourite  atudy  affeda  all  tubordinalo  opera- 
tioDs  of  (he  iDtellect,  botany  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into 
jKWtry.  He  eoDiposed  in  Latin  leveral  books  on  ptauta,  oS 
which  (be  first  and  second  4li^lay  the  qualities  of  herbs,  in 
elegaic  veree-,  the  third  and  fourth,  the  beauties  of  fiowers,  in 
nrioua  mcaaures,  and  the  htih  and  sixth,  the  uses  of  trees,  id 
heroic  numbers.  • 

At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from  the  same  university, 
tbe  two  great  poets,  Cowley  and  Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  vS 
opposite  principles ;  but  concurring  in  Ihe  cultinlion  of  Latin 
poetry,  in  which  the  English,  till  their  works  and  May's  poem 
a|q>eared,*  seemed  uuable  (o  contest  the  palm  with  any  o^r  of 
the  lettered  nations. 

If  the  Latin  perfmmancea  of  Cowley  and  Milton  be  compared 
(for  May  I  hold  lo  be  aoperior  to  both)  Ihe  adruitage  seems  to 
Kc  on  the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally  content  to  ex- 
press the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their  language ;  Cowley, 
without  much  lesa  of  purity  or  el^;aDce,  accommodates  the 
diction  of  Rome  to  hia  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restoration,  after  all  the  diligence  of  his  long  service, 
and  with  consciousness  not  only  of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of 
the  dignity  of  great  abilities,  be  naturally  expected  ample  pre- 
fermenlB ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  foigotten  by  hia  own  fault, 
wrote  a  Sbng  of  Triompli.  But  thia  waa  a  time  of  such  general 
hope,  that  great  numbers  were  iaevitsbly  disappointed ;  and 
Cowley  found  his  reward  very  tediously  delayed.  He  had 
been  {H-omised  by  both  Chariei  the  First  and  Second,  the 
BMatership  of  the  Savoy ;  "  but  be  lost  it,"  aays  Wood,  "  by 
eertain  persons,  enemies  to  tbe  muses." 


Mtuttcd  IB  liic  r^pi  «f 
.B  tbe  Kofnpto  Briui 


COWL£y«  ^ 

The  ne^^t  of  the  court  was  oot  his  only  mortificatuNi  j 
having  by  such  alteration  as  he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old 
comedy  of  **  The  pruardian"  for  the  stage,  he  produced  it* 
under  the  title  of  '*  The  Cutter  of  Coleman-street/'t  It  was 
treated  on  the  atage  with  great  severity,  and  was  afterwards 
censured  as  a  satire  on  the  king's  party. 

Mr.  J)ryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the  first  exhihitioo, 
i^ted  to  Mr.  Dennis,  ^'  that,  when  they,  told  Cowley  how  iitr 
tie  favour  had  been  shoi^n  him,  he  received  the  news  of  his  ill 
sucoess,  not  with  so  much  firipness  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  great  a  man." 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weakuess  Cowley  dis> 
coveredi  cannot  be  known.  He  that  misses  his  end  will  never 
be  as  much  pleased  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when  h^  can  im- 
pute no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and,  when  the  end  is  to 
please  the  multitude,  no  man,  perhaps,  has  a  right,  in  thinsos 
admitting  of  gradation  and  comparison,  to  throw  the  wime 
blame  upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  diffidence  and 
shame  by  a. haughty  consciousness  of  his  own  excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play  it  is  difficult  now  to  find  the 
reason :  it  certainly  has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  power  of 
fixing  attention  and  exciting  merriment.  ,  Prom  the  charge  of 
dissTOCtion  he  exculpates  himself  in  his  preface,  by  obsenring 
how  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  follp«^ed  the  royal  family  through 
all  their  distresses,  <'  he  should  choose  the  time  of  their  resto- 
ration to  begin  a  quarr^  with  them.''  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  Theatrical  Kegister  of  Downes,  the  prompter,  to  have^ 
been  popularly  oonsidered  as  a  satire  on  the  royalists. 

That  he  might  shorten  this  tedious  suspense,  he  published  hie 
pretensions  and  his  discontent,  in  an  ode  called  *'  The  Com- 
plaint;" in  which  he  styles  himself  the  melancholy  Cowley. 
This  met  with  the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seems  to 
have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  maliciously  enough^ 
tcMgether  in  some  stanzas,  written  about  that  time,  on  the  choice 
of^a  laureate ;  a  mode  of  satire,  by  which,  since  it  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation  of  poets  hu 
beentMzed. 

•  1663. 

t  Here  ii  aa  erroor  in  the  deiipmtion  of  this  comedy,  which  our  author 
corned  ftom  the  title  page  of  the  Utter  editkmf  of  Cowlej't  works :  ths 
title  of  the  pUy  itself  is  without  the  article,  <*  Cutter  of  Coleman-street,*' 
and  diat  hecause  a  menjr  sharkiiig  fellow  shout  the  town,  musad  Cvtte^ 
^8  a  pnacipal  character  m  it.    H. 

VOL.   V. 


fcTc^-OMint  Cowin  OMMc  into  tbe  court, 

Huing  afidacic*  for  hi*  tad  pl«j : 
tiraj  one  nve  bin  to  rood  ■  report, 

TtM  Apollo  nT«  heed  to  iH  be  eovU  nj ; 
He*  wonU  be  bare  h»l,  tb  thouflit.  >  rdvoke 

UmIcm  be  hwl  doM  m»m  notable  fbUjr ; 
Writ  Tcnes  uiniiedjr  in  pniw  of  Son  Tuke, 

Or  printed  hu  jutiAil  Hehochol^. 

Hii  nbement  dnire  of  retiremeot  now  ame  tgsin  upoD 
him.  "Not  fioding,"  My»  the  monMe  Wood,  ''that  prefer- 
ment eonfemd  upoo  him  which  he  expected,  while  others  for 
their  moDey  earned  away  most  places,  he  retired  discontented 
into  Surrey-'* 

"  He  WIS  now,"  sayi  the  eooilly  Sprat,  "  weeir  of  the  Vex- 
ationa  and  formalitiea  of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been 
perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign  maoners.  He  was 
attialed  with  the  arta  of  a  court ;  which  sort  of  life,  though 
his  rirtne  made  it  ionocent  to  him,  yet  nothing  could  make  it 
quiet  Thoae  were  the  reasooa  that  made  him  to  follow  the 
Tiolent  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  greatest 
throng  of  hii  former  buainess,  had  still  called  upon  him,  aod 
represented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  tem- . 

£rate  pleasures,  and  a  moderate  revenue  below  the  malice  and 
tieries  of  fortune." 

So  differently  are  things  scm  !  and  so  differently  are  they 
shown!  but  actions  are  visible,  though  motives  are  secret. 
Cowley  certainly  retired  ;  first  to  Bam-tlmfl,  and  afterwards  to 
Chertsey,  in  Surrey.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  lost  part  of 
bia  dread  of  the  hum  of  men."  He  thought  himself  now  aafe 
enough  from  intrasion,  without  the  defence  of  mountains  and 
oceans-,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  in  America,  wisely 
went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle  of  life  as  that  he  might  easily 
find  his  way  back,  when  solitude  should  grow  tedious.  His 
retreat  was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated  ;  yet  he  soon 
obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  St  Alban's  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  such  a  lease  of  the  queen's  lands  as  af- 
fitrded  him  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it  will  be  sdicitoudy 
asked,  if  he  now  was  happy.  Let  them  pemse  one  of  his  let- 
ters accidentally  preserved  by  Peck,  which  1  recommend  to 
the  coiiaidentioo  of  all  that  may  hereafW  pant  for  solitude. 

■  L'AIlegTO  of  Hihon.    Ur.  J. 


«OWLBT.  II 

TO  DR.  THOMAS  8PKAT. 

CbertM/t  Iby  SI,  1665. 

**  The  first  night  that  I  cime  hither  I  caught  ao  mat  a  cold 
with  a.  defluxioD  of  rheum,  as  made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten 
days.  Andy  two  after,  had  such  a  bruise  on  my  ribs  with  a 
iail,  that  I  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  myself  in  my  bed. 
This  is  my  personal  fortune  here  to  bc^n  with.  And,  besides^ 
I  can  get  no  money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
eaten  nip  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by  my  neighbours. 
What  this  signifies,  or  may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows;  if  it 
be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  less  than  hanging.  Another 
>miafortune  has  been,  and  stringer  than  all  the  rest,  that  yon 
have  broke  your  word  with  me,  and  failed  to  come,  even 
though  you  told  Mr.  Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they 
call  momiri  similie.  I  do  hope  to  recover  my.  Iste  hurt  so  (ar 
within  five  or  six  days  (though  it  be  uncertain  yet  whether  I 
shs/I  ever  recover  it)  as  to  walk  about  again.  And  then,  me* 
thinks,  you  and  I  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry  upon  St. 
Ann's  hill.  You  might  Very  conveniently  come  hither  the  way 
of  Hampton  Town,  lyine  there  one  night.  I  write  this  in  pain, 
and  can  say  no  more :  Pierbum  aapieniU^ 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure,  or  sufier  the  uneasiness 
of  solitude;  for  he  died  at  the  Porch-house*  in  Chertsey,  in 
1667,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near  Chaucer  and  Spenser ; 
and  king  Charles  pronounced.  *^  That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left 
behind  him  a  better  man  in  England.^'  He  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sprat  as  the  most  amiable  of  mankind ;  and  this  posthu- 
mous praise  may  safely  be  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contra- 
dicted by  envy  or  by  faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I  have  been  able 
to  add  to  the  narrmtive  of  Dr.  Sprat;  who,  writing  when  the 
ieuds  of  the  civil  war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of  either 
party  were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass  over  msoy  trans- 
actions in  general  expressions,  and  leave  curiosity  often  unsatis- 
fied. What  he  did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known ; 
I  must  therefore  recommend  the  perusal  of  hia  work,  to  which 
my  narration  can  be  considered  only  as  a  slender  supplement. 

CowLET,  like  other  poets  who  liave  written  with  narrow 
views,  and,  instead  of  tracing  intellectual  pleasures  in  the  minds 

*  Saw  in  tbe  poncitinn  of  Mr.  Clark,  alderman  of  London.  Dr.  J.— 
Mr.  Clark  was  in  1798  elected  to  the  important  office  of  ehamberlaia  af 
l^onden;  and  baa  evefy  year  since  been  unanimously  re-elected.    N. 
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of  meOy  ptid  their  eoart  to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at 
one  time  too  much  praised,  and  too  much  neglected  at  another. 
Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  nature  to  the  choice 
of  man,  has  its  changes  and  fashions,  and  at  different  times  takes 
difierent  forms.  Abo«t  the  beginning  of  the  seTonteenth  cen- 
tury, appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  be  termed  the  meta- 
pbysieal  poets ;  of  whom,  in  a  criticism  on  the  works  of  Cowley, 
il  is  not  improper  to  give  some  account. 

The  Aetaphysieal  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  to  show 
their  learning  was  their  whole  endeavour :  but  unluckily' resolv- 
ing to  show  it  in  rhyme,  instead  of  writing  poetry  they  only 
wrote  verses,  and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood  the  trial  of 
the  finger  better  than  of  the  cwr ;  for  the  modulation  was  so 
imperfect  that  they  were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting 
dbe  syllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  denominated  poetry 
rtxf^  puft9lt»9i  animiiaiive  ari^  these  writers  will  without  great 
wrong,  loee  their  right  to  the  name  jof  poets ;  for  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  imitated  any  thing  ;  they  neither  copied  nature  nor 
life ;  neither  painted  the  forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the 
operations  of  intellect. 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets,  allow  them  to  be 
wits.  Dryden  confesses  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that 
they  fall  below  Donne  in  wit ;  but  maintains,  that  they  surpass 
him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as  being '^that  which  has 
been  often  thought,  but  was  never  before  so  well  expressed," 
they  certainly  never  attained,  nor  never  sought  it ;  for  they  en- 
deavoured to  be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and  were  careless  of 
fheir  diction.  But  Pope's  account  of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous :  he  depresses  it  below  its  natural  dignity;  and  reduces  it 
fiom  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of  language. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  con- 
aidered  as  wit  which  is  at  once  natural  and*  new,  that  which, 
thoi]^  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknowledged 
to  be  just ;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that  never  found  it  won&rs 
how  he  misaed ;  to  wit  of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have 
seldom  riaeo.  Their  thoughts  -are  often  new,  but  seldom  natu- 
ral ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are  they  just ;  and  the 
reader,  &r  from  wondering  that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more 
frequently  by  what  pervtcseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 
found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  effects  upon  the  hearer,  may  be 
more  rigorously  and  philosophically  considered  as  a  kind  of  dU- 
eordia  eoneors  ;  a  combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discovery 
of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  imlike.    Of  wit. 
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i1)U8  defined,  tliey  have  more  ihaa  enou|i;|li.  The  most  hetero- 
geneous ideas  are  yoked  by  violence  t(^ther ;  nature  and  art 
are  ransacked  for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  allusions;  their 
learning  instructs,  and  their  subtlety  surprises ;  but  the  reader 
eommonly  thinks  his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and  though 
be  sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

From  this  account  of  their  compositions  it  will  be  readily  in- 
ferred that  they  were  not  successAil  in  representing  or  moving 
the  affiKtions.  As  they  were  wholly  employed  on  something 
unexpected  or  surprising,  they  had  no  regard  to  that  uniformity 
of  ^ntiment  which  enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the 
pains  and  the  pleasure  of  other  minds :  they  never  inquired  what, 
on  any  occasion,  they  should  haVe  said  or  done ;  but  wrote 
rather  as  beholders  than  partakers  of  human  nature ;  as  beings 
looking  upon  good  and  evil,  impassive  and  at  leisure ;  as  Epicu- 
rean deities,  making  remarks  on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  without  interest  and  without  emotion.  Their 
courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their  lamentation  of  sorrow. 
Their  wish  was  only  to  say  what  they  hoped  had  never  been  s<iid 
before. 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach  than  the  pathetic ; 
for  they  never  attempted  that  comprehension  and  expanse  of 
thought  which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the 
first  e£hct  is  sudden  astonishment  and  the  second  rational  admi- 
ration. Sublimity  is  produced  by  aggregation,  and  littleness  by 
dispersion.  Great  thoughts  are  always  general,  and  consist  in 
positions  not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descriptions  pot  de- 
scending to  minuteness.  It  is  with  great  propriety  thrft  subtlety, 
which  in  its  original  import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken 
in  iu  metaphorical  meaning  for  nicety  of  distinction.  Those 
writers  who  lay  on  the  watch  for  novelty,  could  have  little  hope 
of  greatntss ;  for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped  former  ob- 
aervation.  Their  attempts  were  always  analytic  -,  they  broke 
every  image  iwto  fragments ;  and  could  no  more  represent,  by 
their  slender  cooteits  and  lalxMired  particularities,  the  prospects  of 
nature  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he  who  dissects  a  sun-beam 
with  a  prism,  can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 

What  they  wanted,  however,  of  the  sublime,  they  end^voured 
to  supply  by  hyperbole ;  their  amplification  had  no  limiu ;  they 
left  not  only  reason  but  ftncy  behind  them ;  and  produced  com- 
binations of  confused  magnificence,  that  not  only  could  not  be 
credited,  but  could  not  be  imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities,  is  never  wholly 
lost :  if  they  frequently  threw  away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits, 
they  likewise  sometimes  struck  out  unexpected  truth  :  if  their 
conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often  worth  the  carriage. 
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To  wrife  on  thur  pbn  it  wu  at  least  necesiary  to  read  and 
'  thjak.  No  man  could  be  bora  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  awume 
IhedigDityofB  writer,  by  descriptioas  copied  rrom  descriptions, 
by  imitatiooB  borrowed  from  imitatioDs,  by  traditiooal  imagery, 
and  hereditary  similies,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and  rolubility  of 
syllables. 

Id  penisiog  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors,  the  mind  is 
exercised  either  by  recolleclioo  or  inquiry :  either  somethio)} 
already  learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  something  new  is  to  be  ex- 
amined. If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their  acuteness  often 
surprises ;  if  the  imagination  is  not  always  gratified,  at  least  the 
powers  of  reflection  and  comparisoo  are  employed;  and  in  the 
'maas  of  materials  which  iogenious  absurdity  has  thrown  logelher, 
genuine  wit  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  aometimes  found 
Duried  perhaps  in  grossncss  of  expression,  but  useful  to  those 
who  know  their  value ;  and  such  as,  when  they  are  expanded  to 
perspicuity,  and  polished  to  elegance,  may  give  lustre,  to  works 
which  have  more  propriety  though  less  copiousness  of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  1  bielieve,  borrowed  from 
Marino  and  his  followers,  had  been  recommended  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Donne,  a  man  of  very  exlensive  and  various  knowledge ; 
and  by  Jonsoo,  whose  manner  resembled  that  of  Donne  more 
in  the  m^edness  of  his  lines  than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had  undoubtedly  more 
imitators  than  time  has  left  behind.  Their  immediate  succes- 
sors, of  whom  any  remembrance  can  be  said  to  remain,  were 
Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Clelveland,  and  Milton. 
Denham  and  Wallersouzht  another  way  to  fame,  by  improving 
the  harmony  of  our  numbers.  Miltpn  tried  the  metaphysic  st^le 
only  in  his  lines  upon  Hobson  the  Carrier.  Cowley  adapted  it, 
and  excelled  his  predecessors,  hsving  as  much  sentiment  and 
more  mutic  Suckling  neither  improved  versification,  nor 
abounded  in  eooeeits.  llie  faqhionable  style  remained  chiefly 
with  Cowley ;  Suckling  could  not  reach  it,  aod  Milton  dis- 
dained it. 

Critical  remarks  are  not  easily  understood  without  examples ; 
«id  I  have  therefore  collected  instances  of  the  modes  of  writing 
by  which  this  species  of  poets  (for  poets  they  were  called  by 
themselves  and  their  admirers)  was  eminently  distinguished. 

As  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  more  desirous  of 
being  admired  than  understood,  they  sometimes  drew  their  con- 
ceits  from  recesses  of  learning  not  very  much  frequented  by 
common  readers  of  poetry.    Thus  Cowley  oa  Snowledgt : 
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The  faored  tree  'midtt  the  fair  orchard  grew ; 

The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest. 

And  built  his  perAim'd  nest, 
Thtt  right  Porphjrrian  tree  whicli  did  true  logic  show. 

Eed&  lesf  did  learned  nouons  gire. 

And  th'  apples  were  demonstratiTe  : 
So  clear  their  colour  and  divine. 
That  every  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  outshine. 

On  Aoacreon  coDtinuing  a  lover  in  his  old  age  : 

Love  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd. 

Close  as  heat  witn  fire  is  Join'd ; 

A  powerful  brand  prescribed  the  date 

Oftbine,  like  Meleager's  fiite. 

Th'  antiperistans  of  age 

More  innam'd  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verses  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  Rabinicat 
•pinion  concerning  Manna : 

Variety  I  a^  not :  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 
The  person  Love  does  to  us  fit. 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  it. 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medicinal  knowledge  in  some  enco- 
miastic verses : 

In  every  thine  there  naturally  grows 
A  balsamum  to  keep  it  fresh  and  new. 

If  'twere  not  ii^jui^d  by  extrinsique  blows ; 
Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  bdm  in  you. 

But  you  of  leamin|i^  and  religion. 
And  virtue  and  such  ingredients  have  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  ofl^  or  cuTes^  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  have  something  in  them  too  scholastic,  they  are  not  in- 
el^ant : 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  nor  past  nor  next. 

Some  emblem  is  m  me,  or  I  of  this. 
Who,  meteor-like  of  stuff  and  form  perplext. 

Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is. 

If  I  should  call  me  any  thing  should  miss. 
I  sum  the  years  and  roe,  and  find  me  not 

Debtor  to  th'  old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new. 
That  cannot  sav,  mjr  thanks  I  have  forgot. 

Nor  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  true 

This  bravery  isy  since  these  times  shewed  me  you.       Doinni< 

Tet  more  abstruse  and  profound  is  Donne's  reflection  upon 
man  as  a  microcosm  : 
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If  men  be  worldly  there  if  in  erery  on^ 
Sornethiog  to  antwer  in  some  proportion ; 
All  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  tbi$ 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  souFs  soul,  is. 

or  thob^hls  so  far  fetched ,  as  to  be  not  only  unexpected^  but 
unnatural,  all  their  books  are  full. 
To  a  lady  who  wrote  poesies  for  rings. 

They  who  shore  the  various  circles  find. 
Say,  hke  a  ring,  th'.  equator  heaven  does  bind. 
When  heaven  shall  be  adom'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heav'n  than  'tis  will  be) 

'Tis  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there. 

For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet 
Then  the  sun  pass  through't  twice  a-year. 

The  sun,  which  is  esteem'd  the  god  of  wit.  Cowlbt. 

The  difficulties  which  ha^e  been  raised  about  identity  ia 
philosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  still  more*  perplexity  appliedf 
to  love : 

Five  years  ago  (says  story)  I  lov*d  yoo. 

For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now ; 

pardon  me.  Madam,  you  mistake  the  man ; 

For  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then ; 

Ko  flesh  is  now  the  same  'twas  then  in  me. 

And  that  my  mind  is  chanf^d  yourself  may  see. 

The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intent^ 

Were  more  inconstant  lar:  for  accidents 

Must  of  all  thin^  most  strangely  inconstant  profe. 

If  from  one  subject  thc^  t'  another  move : 

My  members  then  the  rather  members  were. 

From  whence  these  take  their  birth  which  now  we  here. 

If  then  this  body  love  what  th'  other  did, 

'Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  forind. 

The  love  of  difierent  women  is,  in  geographical  poetry,  Mm- 
pared  to  travels  through  difierent  countries  i 

Hast  thou  not  found  each  woman's  breast 

(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled) 
Either  by  savages  possest. 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 
What  joy  could'st  take,  or  what  repose, 
In  countries  so  undviliz'd  as  those  ? 
Lust,  the  scorching  dog-star,  here 

Ri^es  with  immoderate  heat ; 
Whilst  pride,  the  rugged  northern  bear. 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great 
And  where  these  are  temperate  Known, 
The  soil's  all  banen  sand,  or  ropky  stont. 
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A  ]over  learnt  up  by  bis  affections  is  compared  to  Egypt : 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I  fustain. 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  nun 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below.  Cowmt. 

The  lover  supposes  his  lady  acquainted  with  the  ancient  laws 
of  augury  and  riles  of  sacrifice: 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear : 
When  sound  in  every  other  part. 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  a  heart. 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  ugh  out  that  too  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonized,  has  been  recited  of  old ; 
but  whence  the  different  sounds  arose  remained  for  a  modern  to 
discover : 

Th'  ttngovem'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew ; 

An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew ; 

Till  they  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were  brought. 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose. 

Earth  made  the  base ;  the  treble  flame  arose.  Cowlit. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poetical  account ;  but 
Donne  has  extended  them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not 
easily  understood,  they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  tiiait  hath  copies  by,  can  lay . 
An  £urope,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that  whicfh  was  nothing  all. 
So  doth  each  tear. 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  j^ea  world,  by  that  impression  gjow, 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  worldj  by  waters  sent  from  Uiee  my  heaven  dissolved  so. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader  may  perhaps  cry 
^air^Con/uaionuHfrse  caf\founded: 

Here  lies  a  she  sun,  and  a  he  moon  ken^ 

She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere. 

Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  so 
They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe.  Dovvi. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a  good  man  is  a 
telescope  ? 
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Though  God  be  our  troe  glass  through  which  we  see 

All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he ;  . 

VOL.  V. — D  :a 
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Yet  tre  the  tninki,  which  do  to  us  dttiwe 
Things  in  proportioD  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  good  men ;  for  by  their  liring  here. 
Virtues  imieed  remote^  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a  very  few  lines  so 
many  remote  ideas  could  be  brought  together  ? 

Since  'tis  my  doom.  Love's  andershrieve. 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  sdvowson  fiy 

Incombency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  though  intend 

By  candle's  end. 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt. 

Life's  tapers  out  ? 
Think  but  how  8o6n  the  market  fidls, 
Your  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males ; 
And  if  to  measore  age's  span^ 
The  sober  Julian  were  th'  account  of  man. 
Whilst  you  live  by  the  fleet  of  Gregorian.  Clsitxlasb. 

Of  enormous  and  -di^usting  hyperboles,  these  may  be  exam- 
ples: 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way. 

Send  me  mt  least  a  ngh  or  two. 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay 

As  shall  themselves  make  wingft  to  get  to  you. 


In  tears  I'll  waste  these  eyes, 
By  love  so  vainly  fed ; 
So  lust  of  old  the  deluge  punished. 

All  ami'd  in  htUB,  the  richest  dress  ol^  war, 
(A  dismal  glorious  sight !)  he  shone  a&r. 
The  sun  hiittself  Started  with  the  sudden  fright^ 
To  see  his  beams  retitm  so  dismal  bright. 

An  universal  consternation : 

His  bloody  eyes  lie  hurls  round,  his  sharp  paws 

Tear  up  the  ground:  then  runs  he  wild  about. 

Lashing  his  aiig^  tail,  and  roaring  out. 

Beasts  creep  into  theie  dens,  and  tremble  there : 

Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  with  fear ; 

Silence  and  liofror  fiM  the  place  around ; 

Echo  itself  darfes  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 

Their  fictions  were  often  violent  and  unnatoral : 

Of  Kb  Mbiress  balking. 

The  fish  arodnd  her  crowded  as,  they  do 
To  the  ftdse  light  that  treacherous  fishers  show. 
Ami  all  with  as  moeh  ease  might  taken  be, 
^  As  she  at  first  took  me ; 
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T6T  ne'er  did  light  so  clear 
Among  the  wttet  appeir, 
Tboagfa  erery  night  the  sun  himself  tet  there.  CowuT. 

The  poetical  effect  of  a  loner's  oame  upon  glaas : 

My  name  engrav'd  herein 
Doth  contributo  my  firmness  to  this  glass : 

Which  eyiw  nnce  that  charm,  hath  been 
As  hard  as  that  which  graved  it  was.  Dovhs. 

Their  conceits  were  sentiments  slight  and  trifling. 

On  an  inconstant  toinnan. 

He  enjoys  the  calmy  sanshine  now* 

And  no  breath  stirring  heart» 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow. 

No  sroallest  cloud  appcsn. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay, 
And  trusts  the  fiuthless  April  of  thy  May.  Cowxit. 

Upon  a  paper  written  with  the  juice  of  lemon^  and  read  by 
the  fire : 

Nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen. 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A  new-born  wood  t>f  Tarioas  lines  there  grows ; 

Here  bods  an  L»  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourishing  fetters  stand  in  rows.  Cowiiv. 

As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not  much  inquire 
whether  their  alli:(sions  were  to  thin^  high  or  lowp  elegant  or 
gross :  whether  they  compared  the  little  to  the  great,  or  the 
sreat  to  the  little. 
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Physic  and  Chirurgtry  far  a  Lover* 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch,  ^    - 

The  wound  which  you  yourself  hare  made ;  * 

That  pain  most  needs  be  very  much, 
Which  oiakes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 

Coidials  of  pity  give  me  now, 

For  1  too  weak  of  purging  grow.  Cowlst. 

The  World  and  a  Clock. 

Mahol  th'  inferior  world's  ikntastic  fiice 

Through  aU  the  turns  of  matter^s  maze  did  trace; 

Great  nature's  well-set  clock  in  pieces  took : 

On  all  the  springs  and  smallest  wheels  did  look 

Of  life  and  motion,  and  With  equal  art 

Made  up  the  whole  again  of  erery  part.  Cowlit. 
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A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet;  but  that  it  may  not 
want  its  due  honour,  Cteiveland  has  paralleled  it  with  the  sun : 

The  moderate  ralue  of  oar  guiltless  ore 

Makes  no  man  atheist,  and  no  woman  whore ; 

Tet  why  should  hallow'd  Testal's  sacred  shrine 

Besenre  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  ^ 

These  pregnant  womhs  of  heat  would  fitt^  be» 

Than  a  few  emhcrsy  for  a  deity 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Persian  would  admire 

No  sun,  but  warm's  devotion  at  our  fire  : 

He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 

Our  profound  Vulcan  'hove  that  waggoner. 

For  wants  be  beat,  or  fight  ?  or  would  have  store. 

Or  both  ?  'tis  here  :  and  what  can  suns  give  more  f 

Nay,  what's  the  sun,  but  in  a  different  name, 

A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame ! 

Then  let  this  truth  reciproeally  run. 

The  sun's  Heaven's  coaleryv  and  coals  our  sun- 

Deaths  a  Voyage, 

No  family 
E'er  rigg'd  a  soul  for  Heaven's  discovery, 
"With  whom  more  venturers  roi^^ht  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  stakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  share.  Donri. 

Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were  sometimes  fi^ssly  ab> 
iurdy  and  such  as  no  figures  or  license  can  reconcile  to  the  uo^ 
aertUDding: 

Jl  Lover  neither  dead  nor  alive. 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  earth ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled ; 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I, . 

"When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly ; 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain. 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Foo^to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  eoodemn'd  and  destined  b  to  bum ! 
Once  dead,  how  can  it  be. 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee. 
That  thoo  sbould'st  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  in  me ! 

•4  Lover'* s  hearty  a  handgrenado. 

Woe  to  her  stubborn  heart  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  self-same  room ; 

Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 
Like  a  grenade  shot  into  a  magazin. 
Then  sliall  love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn  part% 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make; 
From  tier's  th'  afloy,  from  mine  the  metal  take.         Cowlbv. 
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TTie  poetical  propagation  of  light  : 

(  The  prince'!  fiyour  if  diffused  o'er  all. 

From  which  all  fortuneiy  nainesy  and  natarea  faQ : 
llien  from  those  wombs  of  stars,  the  bride's  bright  eyes^ 
At  every  glance  a  constellation  flies,  * 

And  sowes  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prerent. 
In  light  and  power,  the  all-eyed  firmament : 
First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies'  eyes. 
Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels*  lustres  rise ; 
Andfhom  their  jewels'  torches  do  take  fire. 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  desire. 

Doairx. 

They  were  id  very  little  care  to  clothe  their  notions  with 
defence  of  dreaSy  and  therefore  miss  the  notice  and  the  praise 
which  are  often  gained  hy  those  who  think  leas,  but  are  more 
diligent  to  adorn  their  thoughts. 

That  a  mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  Tdca  than  in  reality,  is  by 
Cowley  Ihus  expressed : 

Thou  in  my  fiincy  dost  much  higher  stand. 
Than  woman  can  be  placed  by  Nature's  hand : 
And  1  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be. 
To  change  thee  as  thou'rt  there,  for  rery  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate,  are  thus  taught  by 
Donne : 

•       In  none  but  us  are  such  mix'd  engines  found. 
As  hands  of  double  office ;  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them ;  and  them  to  Heaven  we  raise ; 
Who  prayerless  labours,  or,  without  this,  prays, 
Doth  out  one  hal(  that's  none. 

By  the  same  author,  a  common  topic^  the  danger  of  procras- 
tination, is  thus  illustrated : 


-Thift  which  I  should  have  begun 


In  my  youth's  morning,  now  late  must  be  donei 

And  I,  as  giddy  trareUers  must  do. 

Which  stray  orakep  all  day,  and  having  lost 

Light  and  strength,  dark  and  tir'd  must  then  ride  post. 

All  that  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die;  the  sum  of  hu- 
manity is  comprehended  by  Donne  in  the  following  lines : 

Think  in  bow  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie ; 

After  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry. 

Think  when  twas  grown  to  most,  'twas  a  poor  inn, 

A  prorinee  pack'd  up  in  two  yards  of  skin. 

And  that  usurp'd,  or  threaten'd,  with  a  rage 

Of  siokneas,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  thifik  that  death  hath  now  enfranehis'd  thee  i 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  fiberty ; 


Think  tbtt  a  rartj  piece  diid 

In  piecei,  tmd  thebuUet  ii  hit 

And  freely  flieij  thk  to  thy  loul  *llaw. 

Think  thy  ihell  broke,  think  thy  loul  hatch'd  but  nov. 

They  wen  sometimet  indelicate  tad  disgusting,  Cowley  thus 
apostrophises  beauty : 

Thou  tynni,  wbieh  leaTrt  no  tmn  ft«e! 

Thoa  nibtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  nfe  an  be! 

Thou  murlherer,  which  hut  kill'd :  and  devil,  which  would'it 


Thou  vho  in  many  i  propriety, 

80  truly  art  the  sun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likenesa,  which  I'm  *ure  you  can. 

And  let  me  and  tif  «un  beget  a  man. 

Thus  he  represeols  the  meditation  of  a  lover : 

Though  in  thy  Ibotighu  acatce  any  tncta  haxe  been 
Su  much  aa  of  origina]  ain. 
Such  channa  tby  beauty  wean,  ai  might 
Deurea  in  dying  confieat  aaiata  excite. 

Tbou  with  Mrange  adulteij 
Doit  in  each  breut  a  brothel  keep ; 

Awake  all  men  do  luit  for  thee. 

And  aome  enjoy  thee  when  tbey  ^eep. 

The  true  taste  of  tears. 

Hither  with  ciyital  viab,  lorcn,  come. 

And  take  my  teu^  which  are  lore's  wine. 
And  tiyyotirmiMreM' tear*  at  home; 

For  all  are  lalae,  that  taate  not  jutt  Bke  mine.  Uasn. 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

A*  the  aweet  sweat  of  rosea  in  a  still. 

As  that  which  from  chsPd  muik -cat's  pores  doth  thrill, 

As  the  almigbty  balm  of  the  early  Eutj 

Such  are  the  awect  ilro^  of  my  miitreas'  breast. 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  luitre  sets. 

They  seem  not  iwcal  ilraps.  hot  pearl  coronets ; 

Rank,  sweaV  froth  thy  miatreas*  brow  defiles.  Duttaa. 

Their  expressioiis  sometimes  raise  horronTi  whea  they  intend 
perhaps  to  be  pathetic : 

Ai  men  in  bell  are  frtmi  disease*  free. 

So  from  all  other  ids  am  I, 

Free  from  thrir  known  fbrmality: 
Rut  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee.  l^awiat. 
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They  were  oot  always  strictly  earioQs,  whether  the  opinions 
from  which  they  drew  their  illustrations  were  true;  it  wis 
enough  that  they  were  popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that  some 
falsehoods  are  continued  by  tradition^  because  they  supply  com- 
modious allusions. 

It  gave  a  piteouB  gi^an,  and  so  it  broke ; 

In  Tain  it  somettiing  would  hare  spoke ; 

The  love  within  too  strong  for't  was, 

like  poison  put  into  ^Venice-glass.  Cowlet. 

In  forming  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  not  for  images,  but 
but  for  conceits.     Night  has  been  a  common  subject,  which 

Biets  have  contended  to  adorn.     Dryden's  Night  is  well  known  ; 
onne's  is  as  follows : 

Thou  seest  me  here  at  midnight^  now  all  rest : 
Time's  dead  low-water ;  when  ah  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business;  when  the  labourers  have 
Such  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  church-yard  g^ve. 
Subject  to  change,  will  aqyutre  be  a  tjrpe  of  this ; 
Now  whea  the  dient,  whose  last  hearing  ia 
To-morrow  sleeps ;  when  the  condemned  roan. 
Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  may  shut  them  then 
Again  by  death,  aldiough  sad  watch  he  keep. 
Doth  practice  dying  by  a  little  sleep ; 
lliou  at  this  midnight  seest  me. 

It  must  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers  that  if  they 
are  upon  common  subjects  o(len  unnecessarily  and  unpoetically 
subtle ;  yet  where  scholastic  speculation  can  be  properly  admit- 
ted, their  copiousness  and  acuteness  may  justly  be  admired. 
What  Cowley  has  written  tipon  hope  shows  an  unequalled  fer- 
tility of  invention : 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  ruin'd  is; 

AKke  if  it  succeed  and  if  it  miss{ 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confouod. 
And  bom  the  boms  of  fate's  dilemma  wound ; 

Vara  shadow !  which  dost  vanish  quite. 

Both  at  ftiU  no6n  and  perfect  night ! 
.  The  itaav  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee ; 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 
Tis  Hope  is  the  most  liopeless  thing  of  all. 

Hope  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  whilst  tbou  ahould'st  but  taste,  devour'st  it  quite ! 

Thou  brings't  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'st  ut  poor, 

Bv  clogging  it  with  testacies  before ! 

The  joys  which  we  entire  ahoold  wed, 

Come  deflowerVl  virgins  to  our  bed ; 
Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be. 
Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee : 
For  joy,  like  wine  kept  close  do«8  better  taste. 
If  it  take  air  before  ita  spirits  waste. 
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To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man  that  traveb  and  his  wife 
that  stayaat  home,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  better  cUim : 

Our  two  aottia,  therefore,  which  are  one. 

Though  I  muit  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  in  expulsion. 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinnets  beat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  to 

As  stiflT  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fizM  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  doth  if  th'  other  do. 
And  though  it  in  the  centre  nt. 

Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leans  and  hearkens  after  it. 

And  c^ws  erect  as  that  comes  home. 
Such  Wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must. 

Like  the  other  foot  obliquely  run. 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  jus^ 

And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun.  Bos^t. 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  whatever  is  impro- 
per or  vicious  is  produced  by  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in 
pursuit  of  something  new  and  strange ;  .and  that  the  writers  (ail 
to  give  delight  by-  their  desire  of  exciting  admiration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general  representation 
of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now 
proper  to  examine  particularly  the  works  of  Cowley,  who  wu 
almost  the  last  of  that  race,  and  undoubtedly  the  best 

His  Miscellanies  contain  a  collection  of  short  compositions, 
written,  some  as  they  were  dictated  by  a  mind  at  leisure,  and 
some  as  they  were  called  forth  by  different  occasions;  with 
great  variety  of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque  levity  to 
awful  grandeur.  Such  an  asiiemblage  of  diversified  excellence 
no  other  poet  has  hitherto  afforded.  To  choose  the  best  among 
many  good,,  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  attempts  of  criticism. 
I  know  not  whether  Seal iger  himself  has  persuaded  many  readers 
to  join  with  him  in  his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes, 
which  he  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a  kingdom.  I 
will,  however,  venture  to  recommend  Cowley's  first  piece,  which 
ought  to  be  inscribed  '*To  my  Muse,"  for  want  of  which  the 
jiecond  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the  title  is  added, 
there  will  still  remain  a  defect;  for  every  piece  ought  to  contain 
in  itself  whatever  is  necessary'to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope  has 
some  epitaphs  without  names ;  which  are  therefore  epitaphs  to 
be  let,  occupied  indeed  for  the  present,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  ode  on  wit  is  almost  without  a  rival.  It  was  about  the 
time  of  Cowley  that  urt/,  which  had  been  till  then  used  for  tWe/- 
lection^  in  contradistinction  to  wiU^  took  the  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 
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Of  all  the  passaees  id  which  poets  have  exemplified  their  own 
precepts,  none  will  easily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  than 
that  in  which  Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of  wit  : 

Yet  'til  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part. 
That  shows  more  cost  than  art. 
Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear; 
Kather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 
Several  lights  will  not  be  seen. 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 
Men  doubt  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  th'  sky, 
If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verses  to  lord  Falkland,  whom  every  man  of  his  time 
Was  proud  to  praise,  there  are,  as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley's 
compositions,  some  striking  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  well 
wrought.  His  Elegy  on  'Sir  Henry  Wotton  is  vigorous  and 
happy ;  the  series  of  thoughts  is  easy  and  natural ;  and  the  con- 
clusion, though  a  little  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander, 
is  elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and  in  most  of  his 
encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgotten  or  neglected  to  name  his 
heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervey,  there  is  much  praise, 
but  little  passion ;  a  very  just  and  ample  delineation  of  such 
virtues  as  a  studious  privacy  admits,  and  such  intellectual  excel- 
lence as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  cs^n  display.  He 
knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to  commend,  the  qualities  of 
his  companion  ;  but  when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  for- 
gets to  weep  himself,  and  diverts  his  sorrow  by  imagining  how 
his  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it,  would  crackle  in  the^re.  It  is 
the  odd  fate  of  this  thought  to  be  the  worse  for  being  true.  The 
bay  leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  burns ;  and  therefore  this 
property  was  not  assigned  it  by  chance,  the  mind  must  be 
thought  suflBciently  at  ease  that  could  attend  to  such  minuteness 
of  physiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  so  much  to 
move  the  affections,  as  to  exercise  the  understanding. 

The  "  Chronicle"  is  a  composition  unrivalled  and  alone ; 
such  gaiety  of  fancy,  such  facility  of  expression,  such  varied 
similitude,  such  a  succession  of  images,  and  such  a  dance  of 
words,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect,  except  from  Cowley.  His  strength 
always  appears  in  his  agility  ;  his  volatility  is  not  the  flutter  of 
a  lig^t,  but  the  bound  of  an  elastic  mind.^  His  levity  never 
leaves  his  learning  behind  it ;  the  moi*alist,  the  politician,  and 
the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  tliis  airy  frolic  of  genius. 
To  such  a  performance  Suckling  could  have  brought  the  gaiety 
but  not  the  knowledge ;  Dryden  could  have  supplied  the  know- 
ledge ;  but  not  the  g^ety. 
VOL.  v.— E 
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The  verses  to  Dereoant,  which  are  vigorously  begun,  and 
happily  eooduded,  contain  some  hints  of  criticism  very  justly 
conceived  and  happily  expressed.  Cowley's  critical  abilities 
have  not  been  sufficiently  observed  :  the  few  decisions  and  re- 
marks, which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes  on  the  Davideis  supply, 
were  at  that  time  accessions  to  English  literature,  and  show 
such  skill  as  raises  oor  wish  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  very  curious  and  pleasing  speci« 
men  of  the  familiar  descending  to  the  burlesque. 

His  two  metrical  disquisitions  for  and  CLgainst  reason  are  no 
mean  specimens  of  metaphysical  poetry.  The  stanzas  against 
knowledge  produce  little  conviction.  In  tho««e  which  are  in* 
tended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  reason  has  its  proper  task 
assigned  it,  that  of  judging,  not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the 
reality  of  revelation.  In  the  verses  ybr  reason  is  a  passage  which 
Bentley,  in  the  only  English  verses  which  he  is  known  to  have 
written,  seems  to  have  copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator. 

The  Holj  Book  like  the  eigfaUi  sphere  doth  ihine 

VITith  thouBuid  lights  of  truth  divine. 

So  numberless  the  stars,  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 

Yet  reason  must  assist  too ;  for,  in  seas 

So  vtst  snd  dangerous  as  these. 

Our  .course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  knov 

VITithout  the  compass  too  below. 

After  this  says  Bentley  :* 

Who  travels  in  religious  jar 
Truth  mix'd  with  error,  shade  with  rays, 
Like  Whiston  wanJng  pyx  or  star, 
Jn  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Milton  is  believed  to  have 
wanted,  the  skill  to  rate  his  own  performances  by  their  juat 
value,  and  has  therefore  closed  his  miscellanies  with  the  veraes 
upon  Crashaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have  gone  before 
them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties  which  com'mon  authors 
may  justly  think  not  only  above  their  attainment,  but  above 
their  ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  succeed  the  Anacrtontiquts^  or  para- 
(riiraslical  translatioits  of  some  little  poems,  which  pass,  bow- 
ever  justly,  under  the  same  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  these  songs 
dedicated  to  festivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even  the  morality 
is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of 

*  Dodsky^  Collection  of  Poemi»  Tol.  T.        K. 
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ihe  present  day,  he  has  given  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  iaithfiil 
representation,  having  retained  their  sprightliness,  but  lost  their 
simplicity.  The  Anacreon  of  Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope, 
has  admitted  the  decoration  of  some  modern  graces,  by  whidi 
he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to  common  readers,  and  pei> 
haps,  if  they  would  honestly  declare  their  own  perceptions,  to 
far  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  are 
content  to  style  tlie  learned. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished  in  their  kind 
than  any  other  of  Cowley's  works.  The  diction  shows  nothing 
of  the  mould  of  time,  and  the  sentiments  are  at  no  great  distance 
firom  our  present  habitudes  of  thought.  Real  mirth  must 
always  be  natural,  and  nature  is  uniform.  Men  have  been  wise 
in  very  different  modes;  but  they  have  always* laughed  the 
same  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  familiarity  of  language, 
and  the  familiar  part  of  language  continues  long  the  same ;  the 
dialogue  of  comedy,  when  it  is  transcribed  from  popular  man- 
ners and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to  age  with  equal  pleasure. 
The  artifices  of  inversion,  by  which  the  established  order  of 
words  is  ehanged,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  words  or 
meanings  of  words  are  introduced,  is  practised,  not  by  those 
who  talk  to  be  understood,  but  by  those  who  write  to  be  ad- 
mired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give  now  all  the 
pleasure  which  they  ever  gave.  If  he  was  formed  by  nature 
for  one  kind  of  writing  more  than  for  another,  his  power  seems 
to  have  been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  in  the  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  **  The  Mistress,"  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  select  any  particular  pieces  for  praise  or 
•ensure.  They  have  all  the  same  beauties  and  faults,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion.  They  are  written  with  exuberance  of 
wit,  and  with  copiousness  of  learning :  and  it  is  truly  asserted 
by  Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's  knowledge  flows  m 
upon  his  page,  so  that  the  reader  is  commonly  surprised  into 
some  improvement.  But  considered  as  the  verses  of  a  lover,  no 
man  that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them.  They  are 
neither  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have  neither  gallantry  nor  fond- 
ness. His  praises  are  too  far  sought,  and  too  hyperbolical, 
«ther  to  express  love  or  to  excite  it ;  every  stanza  is  crowded 
with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds  and  death,  with  mingled 
aonls  and  with  broken  hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  ^'The  Mistress*' is  filled  with 
conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed  by  Addison.  Love  is  by 
Cowley,  as  by  other  poets,  expressed  metaphorically  by  flame 
and  fire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is  said  of  lo?e,  for 
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figurative  fire,  the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  retaining 
both  significations.  Thus,  "observing  the  cold  reprd  of  his 
mbtress's  eyes,^  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  ot  producing 
love  in  him,  he  considers  them  as  burning-glasses  made  of  ice. 
Finding  himsAf  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love, 
be  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habitable.  Upon  the  dying 
of  a  tree  on  which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  observes  that  his 
flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree.''' 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit ;  that  is,  wit  which 
consists  of  thoughts  true  in  one  sense  of  the  expression,  and 
fiilse  in  the  other.  Addison's  representation  is  sufiSciently  in- 
dulgent :  that  confusion  of  images  may  entertain  for  a  moment ; 
but,  being  unnatural,  it  soon  grows  wearisome.  Cowley  de- 
lighted in  it*as  much  as  if  he  had  invented  it;  but,  not  to  men- 
tion the  ancients,  he  might  have  found  it  full-blown  in  modem 
Italy.     Thus  Sannazaro : 

Afpice  quam  variis  distringar  Lesbia  curia ! 

Uror,  et  heu !  nostro  manat  ab  igne  liquor : 
Sum  NUu8»  sumque  iEtna  simul ;  restringite  flaminas 

O  lacriiDK,  aut  lacrimaa  ebibe  flamma  meas. 

One  of  the  severe  theologians  of  that  time  censured  him  as 
having  published  a  book  of  prof  ant  and  lascivious  verses. 
From  the  charge  of  j)rofaneness,  the  constant  tenour  of  his  life, 
whiph  seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  his  opinions,  which  discovers  no  irreverence  of  re- 
ligion, must  defend  him  ;  but  that  the  accusation  of  lascivious- 
ness  is  unjust,  the  perusal  of  his  work  will  sufficiently  evince. 

Cowley's  Mistress  has  no  power  of  sednction  :  she  "  plays 
round  the  head,  but  reaches  not  the  heart"  Her  beauty  and 
absence,  her  kindness  and  cruelty,  her  disdain  and  inconstancy, 
produce  no  correspondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical  account 
of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of  flowers,  is  not  perused 
with  more  sluggish  frigidity.  The  compositions  are  such  as 
might  have  been  written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire  by 
a  philosophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of  another  sex ; 
for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the  writer,  whom,  without 
thinking  on  a  woman  but  as  the  subject  of  his  task,  we  some- 
times esteem  as  learned,  and  sometimes  despise  as  trifling, 
always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  condemn  as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  considered ;  a  species  of 
composition,  which  Cowley  thinks  Pancirolus  might  have 
counted  in  his  list  of  the  lost  inventions  of  antiquity y  and 
which  he  has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover. 

The  purpose  with  which  he  has  paraphrased  an  Olympic  and 
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Nemaean  ode  is  by  himself  sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour 
was  not  to  show  precisely  what  Pindar  spoke j  but.his  manner 
of  speaking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all  restrained  to  his  ex* 
pressions^  nor  much  to  his  sentiments ;  nothing  was  required  of 
him,  but  not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympic  ode,  the  beginning  is,  I  think,  above  the 
original  in  el^ance,  and  the  conclusion  below  it  in  strength. 
The  connexion  is  supplied  with  great  perspicuity ;  and  thoughts, 
which  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  together  by  chance, 
are  concatenated  without  any  abruption.  '  Though  the  English 
mode  cannot  be  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very  properly 
consulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every  where  equally  pre- 
served. The  following  pretty  lines  are  not  such  as  his  deep 
mouth  was  used  to  pour : 

Great  Rhea's  son. 
If  in  Olympus'  top,  where  thou 
Sitt'st  to  behold  thy  sacred  show 
If  in  Alpheus*  silver  flight. 
If  in  my  verse  thou  take  delight. 
My  verse,  great  Rhea's  son,  which  is. 
Lofty  as  that  and  smooth  as  this. 

In  the  Nena^n  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere  justice  to 
Pindar,  observe  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  original  new  moon* 
her  tender  forehead  and  her  horns,  is  superadded  by  his  pa- 
raphrast,  who  has  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy  un- 
suitable to  the  original :  as^ 

The  table,  free  for  ev'ry  guest. 
No  doubt  wiU  thee  admit. 
And  feast  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  it. 

He  sometimes  extends  bis  author's  thoughts  without  improv* 
ing  them.  In  the  Olympionic  an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a  single 
wOTdy  and  Cowley  spends  three  lines  in  swearing  by  the  Cas- 
taiian  Stream,  We  are  told  of  Theron's  bounty,  with  a  hint 
that  he  had  enemies^  which  Cowley  thus  enlarges  in  rhyming 
prose: 

But  in  tins  thankless  worid  the  giver 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver; 
'Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion 
Uather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 
Nay,  'tb  much  worse  than  so ; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do, 
Lest  men  ahoufd  think  we  owe. 
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The  reader  of  this  will  be  incliDed  to  cry  out  with  Prior, 

Hvw  poor  to  thio  xo<u  Pindar^ t  tiyle  / 

Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the  Isthmian  or  Namaean 
songs  what  antiquity  has  disposed  them  to  expect^  will  at  least 
see  that  they  are  ill-represented  by  such  puny  poetry  ;  and  all 
will  determine  that  if  this  be  the  old  Theban  strain^  it  is  not 
worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongruity  of  Cowley's  sentiments 
must  be  added  the  uncertainty  and  looseness  of  his  measures. 
He  lakes  the  liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a  verse  of  any  length 
from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of  Pindar  have,  as  he 
observes,  very  little  harmony  to  a  modern  ear ;  yet  by  examin- 
ing the  syllables,  we  perceive  them  to  be  res^ular,  and  have  rea- 
son enough  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences  were 
delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imitator  ought  therefore  to 
have  adopted  what  he  found,  and  to  have  added  what  was  want- 
ing ;  to  have  preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  numbers, 
and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  of  transition  and  continuity  of 
thought 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irregularity  of  numbers  is 
the  very  thing  which  makes  that  kind  qf poesy  fit  for  all  man- 
ner of  subjects*  But  he  should  have  remembred,  that  what  is 
fit  for  every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.  The  great  pleasure  of 
verse  arises  from  the  known  measure  of  the  lines,  and  uniform 
structure  of  the  stanzas,  by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the 
memory  relieved. 

If  the  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks  it,  the  highest 
and  noblest  kind  of  writing  in  versey  it  can  be  adapted  only  to 
high  and  noble  subjects ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
poet  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can  be  the  highest 
kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which,  according  to  S^r^i^  is  chiefly  to 
be  preferredfor  its  near  affinity  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versification  so  much  concealed  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  barren,  and  flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle, 
that  it  immediately  overspread  our  books  of  poetry;  all  the 
boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and  they  that  could 
do  nothing  else  could  write  like  Pindar.  The  rights  of  anti- 
quity were  invaded,  and  disorder  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin  : 
a  poem^  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
verse  are  shaken  together,  is  unhappily  inserted  in  the  *^  Musa& 

*  First  published  in  quarto,  1669,  under  th<i  title  of  **  Carmen  Pindari- 
cum  in  Theatnim  Sheldonianum  in  aolemnibus  magnifici  Operis  Encieniif. 
Recitatum  Julii  die  9,  Anno  1669,  a  CrobeUo  Owen,  A.  B.  JEd.  Chr.  Alum- 
no  Authore."    R. 
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ADglicans."  Pindarism  prevailed  about  half  a  century ;  but 
at  last  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  supply  its 
jilacc. 

The  Pindaric  odes  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  highest  d^ree 
of  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  dismiss  them: 
with  unabated  censure ;  and  surely,  though  the  mode  of  their 
composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  deserve  at  least  that 
admiration  which  is  due  to  great  comprehension  of  knowledge, 
and  great  fertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new,  and 
often  striking ;  but  the  greatness  of  one  part,  is  disgraced  by 
the  littleness  of  another;  and  total  negligence  of  language  gives 
the  noblest  conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric  august  in  the 
plan,  but  mean  in  the  materials.  Yet  surely  those  verses  are 
not  without  a  just  claim  to  praise ;  of  which  it  may  be  said 
with  truih  that  no  roan  but  Cowley  could  have  written  them. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  considered ;  a  poem  which 
the  author  designed  to  have  extended  to  twelve  books,  merely, 
as  he  makes  no  scruple  of  declaring,  because  the  ^neid  had 
that  number;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perseverance  only  to  write 
the  third  part  Epic  poems  have  been  left  unfinished  by  Vir- 
gil, Statins,  Spencer,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the 
whole  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  in 
this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  tacitly  at  least,  confessed  to  have 
miscarried.  There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  gpreat  a  work, 
produced  by  an  author  generally  read,  and  generally  praised, 
that  has  crept  through  a  century  with  so  little  regard.  What- 
ever is  said  of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the 
Davideis  no'  mention  is  made ;  it  never  appears  in  books,  nor 
emerges  in  conversation.  By  the  Spectator  it  has  been  once 
quoted ;  by  Rhymer  it  has  once  been  praised ;  and  by  Dryden^ 
in  *'  Mac  Flecknoe,''  it  has  once  been  imitated  ;*  nor  do  1  re- 
collect much  other  notice  from  its  publication  till  now  in  the 
whole  succession  of  English  literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be  inquired,  it  will 
be  found  partly  in  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  partly  in  the 
performance  of  the  work. 

Sacred  history  has  been  always  read  with  submissive  rever- 
ence, and  an  imagination  overawed  and  controlled.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness  and  simplicity 
of  the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its  veracity  with 
such  humble  confidence  as  suppresses  curiosity.  We  go  with 
the  historian  as  he  goes,  and  stop  with  him  .when  he  stops. 
All  amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain ;  all  addition  to  that  which 
is  already  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  religion  seems  not  only 
useless,  but  in  some  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible  interposition  of 
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Diyme  Power  are  above  tbe  power  of  haman  genius  to.  dignify. 
The  miracle  of  creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  images,  is 
b^t  described  with  little  diffusion  of  language :  He  spake  tkt 
word,  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit; 
from  this  Cowley  takes  an  opportunity  of  describing  hell^  and 
telling  the  history  of  Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

Once  geaenil  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites 
like  Hesper  leading  forth  tbe  spangled  nighti. 
But  down  like  lightning,  which  him  stnicky  he  came. 
And  roar'd  at  hb  first  plunge  intathe  flaoie. 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents  of  mischief,  in 
which  there  is  something  of  heathenism,  and  therefore  of  im- 
propriety; and  to  give  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by 
lashing  his  breast  with  his  long  tail.  Envy,  after  a  pause, 
steps  oaif  and  among  other  declarations  of  her  zeal  utters  these 
lines: 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  shall  make  reply. 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  sky ; 
Whilst  raging  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height. 
As  shall  the  nre's  proud  element  affright. 
Th'  old  drudging  sun»  from  his  long-beaten  way, 
8haU  at  thy  voice  start,  and  mi^uide  the  day : 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measured  pace. 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 
Heaven's  gilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and  there. 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tun'd  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this  useless  talk  of  au 
allegorical  being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly  miraculous, 
that  fancy  and  fiction  lose  their  efiect :  the  whole  system  of  life, 
while  the  theocracy  was  yet  visible,  has  an  appearance  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that  the  reader  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  habitually  considers  it  as  the  peculiar  mode 
of  existence  of  a  distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and 
acted  with  manners  uncommunicable ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  even 
for  imagination  to  place  us  in  the  state  of  them  whose  story  is 
related,  and  by  consequence  their  joys  and  griefs  are  not  easily 
adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  interested  in  any  thing 
that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  oripnally  indisposed  to  the  reception  of 
poetical  embellishments  the  writer  brought  little  that  could  re- 
concile impatience  or  attract  curiosity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
disgusting  than  a  narrative  spangled  with  conceits;  and  conceits 
are  all  that  the  Davideis  supplies. 
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One  of  the  great  soerces  of  poetictl  delight  is  "deseriptiOQ,* 
t>r  the  power  of  presenting  pictures  to  the  mind.  Cowley 
gives  inferences  instead  of  images^  and  shows,  not  what  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight  might 
have  suggested.  When  Virgil  describes  the  stone  which  Tur- 
nus  liAc^  against  ^neas,  he  fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and 
weight : 

Sazum  circiiiAfpicit  ing^ns, 
Sazum  lotiqaani,  ineens,  campo  qaod  forte  jacebat 
limea  agio  positus^  utem  ut  discerneret  arvia. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain  slew  his  brother^ 


I  law  bim  fling  the  atone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  bis  monument. 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says, 

A  sword  to  ^reat»  that  it  was  only  fit 
To  cat  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it.  i 

■>. 
Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  common  appear* 

ances.    Cowley  says,  with  a  learned  allusion  to  sepulchral 

lamps  real  or  fabulous, 

'Twixt  bis  right  ribs  deep  inercM  the  furious  bkde, 
And  open'd  wide  those  secret  vessels  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 

But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned.    In  a  visionary 
succession  of  kings, 

Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show. 
In  life's  fresh  mom  Ms  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  having  said  with 
cl^ance. 

His  forces  seemM  no  ahny  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless^  unann'd,  disorderiy,  and  loud* 

he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however  are  not  always  to  vulgar  things ;  he 
offends  by  exaggeration  as  much  as  by  diminution : 

The  king  was  plac'd  alone,  and  o'er  his  head 

A  well  wrought  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread. 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with  some  oonceit : 
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Where  the  mt\*s  fruitful  beams  give  metsis  birth. 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fiital  gold  does  see. 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

Id  ODe  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question  to  tlie  confusion  of 
philosophy : 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  gartands  grace. 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  ; 
The  oak  for  conrtsliip,  roost  of  all  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  figiit  with  it .' 

His  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of  meanness  that 
surpasses  expectation : 

Kay  gentle*  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in. 
The  story  of  your  galUnt  friend  begin: 

In  a  smile  descriptive  of  the  morning ; 

As  glimmering  f^rs  just  at  the  approach  of  day, 
Cashier'd  by  troops,  at  last  all  drop  away. 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention : 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright. 

That  e*er  the  mid-day  sun  pierc'd  through  with  light  i 

Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 

Waah'd  from  the  morning  beauties'  deepest  red : 

An  hamdess  flatt'ring  meteor  shone  for  hair. 

And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care ; 

He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 

Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  tlie  eyes ; 

This  he  with  starry  vapours  sprinkles  all. 

Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  faU ; 

Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  £ade. 

The  choicest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarf  is  made. 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's  imagery:  what  might  in 
general  expressions  be  great  and  forcible,  he  weakens  and 
makes  ridiculous  by  branching  it  into  small  parts.  That  Ga- 
briel was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brightest  colours  of  the 
sky,  we  might  have  been  told,  and  been  dismissed  to  improve 
the  idea  in  our  difierent  proportions  of  conception  ;  but  Cowley 
coidd  not  let  as  go  till  he  had  related  where  Gabriel  got  first 
his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then  his  lace,  and  then  his  scarf, 
and  related  it  in  the  terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digression,  always  cbn* 
ceived  with  his  natural  exuberance,  and  commonly,  even  where 
It  b  not  long,  continued  till  it  is  tedious. 

V  th'  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood. 

Yet  'twas  well  ttor'd,  for  that  small  store  was  good. 
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WHtiog^,  man's  spiritaal  phpic,  was  not  then 
Itself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 
Learning  (young  virgin)  but  few  suitors  knew ; 
The  common  prostitute  she  lately  grew. 
And  with  the  spurious  brood  loads  now  the  press  i 
Laborious  effects  of  idleness. 

As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books,  though  intended  to 
consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  such  criticism  as 
epic  poems  commonly  supply.  The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is 
Very  imperfectly  shown  by  the  third  part.  The  duration  of  an 
unfinished  action  cannot  be  known.  Of  characters  either  not 
yet  introduced,  or  shown  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full  ex- 
tent and  the  nice  discriminations  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
fable  is  plainly  implex,  formed  rather  from  the  Odyssey  than 
the  Iliad  :  and  many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed, 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  acquainted  with  the  best  models.  The 
past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and  the  future  anticipated  by 
vision ;  but  he  has  been  so  lavish  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  19 
difBcult  to  imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more  without 
practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposing  his  matter :  and 
perhaps  the  perception  of  this  growing  incumberance  inclined 
him  to  stop.  By  this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction 
than  delight.  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis  can  be  missed 
it  is  for  the  leiming  that  had  been  diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes 
in  which  it  had  been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved  like  every  other  part, 
by  improper  decorations,  they  would  have  deserved  uncommon 
praise.     He  gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero  : 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright. 
Nor  tum'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and  the  gentle 
Michol  are  very  justly  conceived  and  strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  superior  to  the  Jerusalem 
of  'nuso,  ''  which,''  says  he,  *'  the  poet,  with  all  his  care,  has 
not  totally  pumd  from  pedantry.''  If  by  pedantry  is  meant 
that  minute  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  particular 
sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the  general  notions  sup- 
plied by  a  wide  survey  of  life  and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs, 
by  introducing  pedantry,  far  more  frequently  than  Tasso.  I 
hiow  not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be  compared  ;  for  the  re- 
semblance of  Cowley's  work  to'Tasso's  is  only  that  they  both 
exhibit  the  agency  of  celestial  and  infernal  spirits,  in  which 
however  they  differ  widely ;  for  Cowley  supposes  them  eom- 
monly  to  operate  upon  the  mind  by  suggestion  ^  Tasso  repre- 
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sents  them  «s  promoting  or  obstructiDg  events  by  external 
agency. 

or  particular  passages  that  can  be  properly  compared,  I  re- 
member only  the  description  of  Heaven,  in  which  the  different 
manner  of  the  two  writers  is  sufficiently  discernible.  Cowley's 
is  scarcely  description,  unless  it  be  possible  to  describe  by 
De«:atives ;  for  he  tells  us  only  what  there  is  not  in  Heaven. 
Tasso  endeavours  to  represent  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of 
the  regions  of  happiness.  Tasso  affords  images,  and  Cowley 
sentiments.  It  happens,  however,  that  Tasso's  description 
affords  some  reason  for  Rymer's  censure.  He  says  of  the  Sa* 
preme  Being, 

Ha  lotto  i  piedi  e  fkto  e  U'  ntturs 

Mi  nistri  humili,  e'l  moto,  ch'U  mistira. 

The  secoud  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry  than  perhaps  can 
be  found  in  any  other  stanza  of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cowley's  works,  we  find 
wit  and  learning  unprofitably  squandered.  Attention  has  no 
relief :  the  affections  are  never  moved ;  we  are  sometimes  sur- 
prised, but  never  delighted,  and  find  much  to  admire,  but  little 
to  approve.  Still  however  it  is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind 
capacious  by  nature,  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it  will  be  found, 
that  he  wrote  with  abundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  unskilful 
selection ;  with  much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery ;  that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  sublime ;  but  always  either  inge- 
nious or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound. 

It  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  Elegy, 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Tet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

This  wide  position  requires  less  limitation^  when  it  is  affirmed 
of  Cowley,  than  perhaps  of  any  other  poet. — He  read  much,  and 
yet  borrowed  little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his  own :  he  unhap^ 
pily  adopted  that  which  was  predominant.  He  saw  a  certain 
way  to  present  praise  ;  and,  not  sufficiently  inquiring  by  what 
means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delight  through  all  the 
changes  of  human  manners,  he  contented  himself  with  a  decir 
duous  laurel,  of  which  the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and 
gay,  but  which  time  has  been  continually  stealing  from  his  browa. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  unrivalled  excellence. 
Clarendon  represents  him  as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  aQ 
that  went  before  him :  and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared^  that 
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the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spenser,  Sbakspeare,  and 
Cowley. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others ;  bqt  his  sen- 
timents were  his  own.  Upon  every  subject  he  thought  for 
himself;  and  such  was  his  copiousness  of  knowledge,  that 
something  at  once  remote  and  applicable  rushed  into  his  mind  ; 
yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejected  a  commodious  idea 
merely  because  another  had  used  it :  his  known  wealth  was  so 
greaty  that  he  might  have  borrowed  without  loss  of  credit. 
*  In  his  Elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  last  lines  have  such 
resemblance  to  the  noble  epigram  of  Grotius  on  the  death  of 
Scaliger,  that  I  cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it,  though 
they  are  copied  by  no  servile  hand. 

One  passage  in  his  Mistress  is  so  apparently  borrowed  from 
Donne,  that  he  probably  would  not  have  written  it,  had  it  not 
mingled  with  his  own  thoughts,  so  as  that  he  did  not  perceive 
himself  taking*  it  from  another. 

AHhoogh  I  think  thou  never  foand  wih  be, 
Yet  I'm  resolved  to  search  for  thee ; 

The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains."* 
So,  though  the  chymic  his  great  secret  miss 
(ym  neither  it  in  aK  or  nature  is) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains : 
And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  unsought  experiments  by  the  way.       Cowaet. 

Some  that  have  deeper  digged  love's  mine  than  I 

Say,  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie : 

I  have  lov'd,  and  got,  and  told ; 

But  should  i  love,  get,  tell,  till  I  were  old, 

I  should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery ; 

Oh,  tis  imposture  all ! 

And  as  no  chymic  yet  th'  elixir  got; 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot. 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befiil 

Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

So  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight, 

But  get  a  winter-seeming  summer's  night. 

Jonson  and  Donne^  as  Dr.  Hurd  remarks,  were  then  in  the 
highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley  always  acknowledges 
his  obligation  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  Jonson  ;  but  I 
have  found  no  traces  of  Jonson  in  his  works:  to  emulate  Donne 
appears  to  have  been  his  purpose ;  and  from  Donne  he  may 
hnre  learned  that  familiarity  with  religious  images,  and  that 
light  allusion  to  sacred  things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of 
sanctity  are  frequently  offended ;  and  which  would  not  be  born 
in  the  present  age,  when  devotion,  perhaps  not  more  fervent^  is 
more  delicate. 
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Uaviog  produced  one  passage  taken  hy  Cowley  from  Donne, 
I  will  recompense  him  by  another  which  Milton  seems  to  have 
borrowed  from  him.     He  says  of  Goliah : 

His  spear,  the  trunk  W9s  of  a  lofty  tree. 

Which  nature  meant  some  tall  ship's  mast  should  be. 

Milton  of  Satan : 

His  spear  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  roast       « 
Of  some  great  ackniral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walk^  with. 

•4 

His  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  as  negligent  He 
;|eems  not  to  have  known,  or  not  to  have  considered,  that  words 
being  arbitrary  must  owe  their  power  to  association,  and  have 
the  influence,  and  that  only,  which  custom  has  given  them. 
Language  is  the  dress  of  thought ;  and  as  the  noblest  mien,  or 
most  graceful  action  would  be  degraded  and  obscured  by  a  garb 
appropriated  to  the  gross  employments  of  rustics  and  mechanics ; 
so  the  most  heroic  sentiments  will  lose  their  efficacy,  and  the 
most  splendid  ideas  drop  their  magnificence,  if  they  are  con- 
veyed by  words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  occaisions, 
debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  contaminated  by  inelegant  appli- 
cations. 

Truth  indeed  is  al<vays  truth,  and  reason  is  always  reason; 
they  have  an  intrinsic  and  unalterable  value,  and  constitute  that 
intellectual  gold  which  defies  destruction  ;  but  gold  may  be  so 
concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  chemist  can  recover  it ; 
sense  may  be  so  hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words,  that 
none  but  philosophers  can  distinguish  it ;  and  both  may  be  so 
buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  first  presents 
itself  to  the  intellectual  eye :  and  if  the  first  appearace  oflcnds, 
a  further  knowledge  is  not  often  sought.  Whatever  professes 
to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The  pleasures  of 
the  mind  imply  something  sudden  and  unexpected  ;  that  which 
elevates  must  always  surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  de- 
grees may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  improvement,  but 
will  never  strike  with  the  sense  of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  without  knowledge 
or  without  care.  He  makes  no  selection  of  words,  nor  seeks 
any  neatness  of  phrase :  he  has  no  elegancies  either  lucky  or 
elaborate,  as  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  impress  sentences 
upon  the  understanding  than  images  on  the  fancy ;  he  has  few 
epithets,  and  those  scattered  without  peculiar  propriety  or  nice 
adaptation.    It  seems  to  follow  from  the  necessity  of  the  subject^ 
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rather  than  the  care  of  the  writer,  that  the  diction  of  his  heroic 
poem  is  less  familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings.  He  has 
given  not  the  same  numbers,  but  the  same  diction,  to  the  gentle 
Anacreon  and  the  tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  his  care; 
and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that  his  numbers  are  unmusical, 
only  when  they  are  ill-read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  pre- 
sent lost;  for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modern  ears.  He 
has  indeed  many  noble  lines,  such  as  the  feeble  care  of  Waller 
could  never  produce*  The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes 
swelled  his  verse  t^  unexpected  and  inevitable  grandeur ;  but  his 
excellence  of  this  kind  ii  merely  fortuitous :  he  sinks  willingly 
down  to  his  general  carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little 
care  either  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  oftea  rugged  and  harsh  : 

One  flings  a  mountain,  and  its  rivers  too 
Tom  up  with  t. 

His  rhymes  are  very  of  ten  made  by  pronouns,  or  pa^'cles,  or 
the  like  unimportaht  words  which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy 
the  energy  of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  difierent  measures  is  sometimes  dissonant 
and  unpleasing ;  he  joins  verses  together,  of  which  the  former 
does  not  slide  easily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  did^  which  so  much  degrade  in  present  es- 
timation thQ  line  that  admits  theqi,  were,  in  the  time  of  Cowley, 
little  censured  or  avoided :  how  oAen  he  used  them,  and  with 
how  bad  an  effect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  appear  by  a  passage, 
in  which  every  reader  will  lament  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts 
defrauded  of  their  praise,  by  inelegance  of  language : 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  dioe«  not  bind^ 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me ; 

Slave  to  myself  I  ne'er  will  be ; 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confin'd 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engaged  doet  standi 

For  days  that  vet  belong  to  (ate, 
Ihea  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his  estate 

Before  it  hXh  into  his  hand ; 

The  bondman  of  the  clositer  so 
AH  thathe^d!»e«  receive  doe*  always  owe. 
And  still  as  Time  comes  in,  it  goes  away. 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell ! 
Which  his  hour's  work  as  well  as  hours  doet  tell ; 
UnhapF^  tUl  the  last,  the  kmd  releasing  kneU. 

His  beroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monotyllablea ;  but  yet 
they  are  sometimes  sweet  and  sonorous 
vol.  v.— 6 
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He  ^yf  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  shall  found, . 
And  reach  to  woHtb  thai  mutt  not  yet  be  found. 

In  another  place,  of  Dayid, 

Yet  hid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends ; 
*TiM  Saul  that  io  hiofbe^  and  -we  hiofriendt. 
The  man  who  hat  hio  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
And  vfe  who  6td  him  go^  wiU  bring'  him  back. 

Tet  amidst  his  negligence  lie  sometinnes  attempted  an  im- 
proved and  scientific  versification ;  of  which  it  will  be  best  to 
give  his  own  account  subjoined  to  this  line : 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  space. 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish  the  most  part  of 
readers,  that  it  is  not  by  negligence  that  this  verse  b  so  loose, 
long,  and,  as  it  were,  vast ;  it  is  to  paint  In  the  number  the 
nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  which  I  would  have  ob- 
served in  divers  other  places  of  this  poem,  that  else  will 
for  very  careless  verses :  a^  before. 

And  over-runt  the  neighboring  Jlelilt  with  violent  touroe, 

^^  In  the  secod  book  ; 

Down  a  precipice  deep,  down  he  eattt  them  all, 

"And, 

And  feU  a-down  hit  thouldert  with  loote  care, 

''  In  the  third, 

Bratt  wot  hit  helmet^  hit  boott  brtut,  and  o*er 
Bit  breatt  a  thick  plate  ofttrong  bratt  he  wore. 

In  the  fourth. 

Like  tome  fair  pine  o'er-looking  all  the  ignobler  wood, 

"  And, 

Somefrom  the  rockt  coot  themtehoet  down  headlong. 

y  And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to  instance  in  a  few.  The 
thing  is,  that  the  disposition  of  words  and  numbers  should  be 
such  as  that,  out  of  the  order  and  sound  of  them,  the  things 
themselves  may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks  were  not  so 
aeeurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to :  neither  have  our  English 
poets  observed  it,  for  ought  I  can  find.  The  Latins  (gui  Mmu 
coiuni  atveriores)  sometimes  did  it ;  and  their  prince,  Viifil,  al- 
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vny§:in  whom  the  examples  are  innumerable,  and  taken  notice 
ef  by  ail  judicious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect  them/' 

I  know  not  whether  he  has^  in  many  of  these  instances, 
attained  the  representation  or  resemblance  that  he  purposes. 
Verse  can  imitate  only  sound  and  motion.  A  boundless  verse 
a  Aeoilfof^  verse,  and  a  verse  of  ^ass  or  of  strong  brass ^  seem 
to  comprise  very  incongruous  and  unsociable  ideas.  What  there 
is  peculiar  in  the  sound  of  the  line  expressing  loose  care^  I  cannot 
discover ;  nor  why  ih^pine  is  taller  in  an  Alexandrine  than  in 
ten  syllables. 

But  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praise,  he  has  given  one 
example  of  representative  versification,  which  perhaps  no  othei^ 
English  line  can  equal : 

Begin,  be  bold,  ud  Tcnture  to  be  wise  : 
,He  who  defen  this  work  from  day  to  day. 
Does  on  a  nrer's  biuik  expecting  sta^ 
nil  the  whole  •tream  that  8top[rd  him  shall  be  gone, 
WUth  rmn*  and  om  it  rtuutjbrever  thaU  run  on, 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that  mingled  Alexandrines 
at  pleasure  with  the  common  heroic  of  ten  syllables ;  and  from 
him  Dryden  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental  or 
licentious.  He  considered  the  verse  of  .twelve  syllables  as  ele- 
vated and  majestic,  and  has  therefore  deviated  into  that  measure 
when  he  supposes  the  voice  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by  Dryden  for 
having  written  it  in  couplets,  because  he  discovered  that  any 
staff  was  too  lyrical  for  an  heroic  poem  ;  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  known  before  by  May  and  SandySy  the  translators  of  the 
Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  Davideis  are  some  hemistichs,  or  verses  left  imperfect 
by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  whom  he  supposes  not  to 
have  intended  to  complete  them  :  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 
may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  truncation  is  imitated 
by  no  subsequent  Roman  poet;  because  Virgil  himself  filled  up 
one  broken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation ;  because  in  one  the 
sense  is  now  unfinished  ;  and  because  all  that  can  be  done  by 
a  broken  verse,  a  line  intersected  by  a  casmra,  and  a  full  stop, 
will  equally  effect. 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use,  and  perhaps  did 
not  at  first  think  them  allowable ;  but  he  afterwards  appears  to 
have  changed  his  mind,  for,  in  the  verses  on  the  government  of 
Cromwell  he  inserts  them  liberally  with  great  happiness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the  essays  which  ac- 
company them  must  not  be  forgotten.  What  is  said  by  Sprat 
of  bis  conversation^  that  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  suspi- 
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cion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  applied  to  theae  cooh 
positions.  No  author  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his  prose  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and 
his  style  has  a  smooth  and  placid  equability,  which  has  never 
yet  obtained  its  due  commendation.  Nothing  is  far-sought,  or 
hard-laboured  ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness  ,and  familiar 
without  grossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Classics, 
that  Cowley  was  beloved  by  every  muse  that  he  courted ;  and 
that  he  has  rivalled  the  ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but 
tragedy. 

'  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic  fervour,  that  be 
brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  replete  with  learniag,  and 
that  his  pages  are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
books  could  supply ;  th^t  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  Eng- 
lish numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  giiety 
of  the  less ;  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies, 
and  for  lofty  flights;  that  he  was  among;  those  who  freed  transbh 
tion  from  servility,  and,  instead  of  following  his  author  at  a 
distance,  walked  by  his  side ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet 
improvable,  he  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such  spedmeot 
of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  iL 
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Of  Sie  Jorh  Denham  veiy  little  is  known  but  what  b  related 
of  him  by  Wood,  or  by  himself. 

He  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1615;  the  only  son  of  sir  John 
Denham,  of  Little  Horsely,  in  Essex,  then  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  sir  Grarret 
More  baron  of  Mellefont 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  enehequer  in  England,  brought  him  away  from  his 
native  country,  and  educated  him  in  London. 

In  1631  be  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  considered  ''as 
a  dreaming  young  man,  given  more  to  dice  and  cards  tham 
study :''  and  therefore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  future  emi- 
nence ;  nor  was  suspected  to  conceal  under  sluggishness  and 
laxity,  a  genius  bom  to  improve  the  literature  of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  removed  to  Lincoln^s 
Inn,  he  prosecuted  the  common  law  with  sufficient  appearance  of 
application ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  cards  and  dice ; 
but  was  very  often  plundered  by  gamesters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  professed,  and 
perhaps  bdieved  himself  reclaimed ;  and,  to  testify  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance,  wrote  and  published  *'  An  Essay  on  Gaming/' 

He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between  law  and  poetry : 
for,  in  1636,  he  translated  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid. 

Two  years  after  his  father  died ;  and  then,  notwithstanding 
his  resolutions  and  professions,  he  returned  again  to  the  vice  of 
gaming,  and  lost  several  thousand  pounds  that  had  been  left  to 
him. 

In  1642  he  published  ''The  Sophy."  This  seems  to  have 
given  him  his  first  hold  of  the  public  attention  ;  for  Waller  re- 
marked, "  That  he  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion  three  score 
thousand  strong,  when  nobody  w^  aware,  or  in  the  least  sus- 
pected it ;"  an  observation  which  could  have  had  no  propriety, 
had  his  poetical  abilities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  made 
governor  of  Faraham  Castle  for  the  king;  but  he  soon  resigned 
that  diarge,  and  retreated  to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  be  pub- 
fished  "  Cooper's  HUl." 
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This  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  excite  the  common  arti* 
fice  by  which  envy  degrades  excellence. — A  report  was  spread 
that  the  performance  was  not  his  own,  but  tliat  he  had  bought 
it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same  attempt  was  made  to 
rob  Addison  of  Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  Essay  on  Criticism. 

In  1647  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  required  him  to 
engage  in  more  dangerous  employnlents.  He  was  intrusted  by 
the  queen  with  a  message  to  the  king ;  and  by  whatever  roeaoa, 
•o  far  softened  the  ferocity  of  Hugh  Peters,  that,  by  his  inter- 
cession  admission  was  procured.  Of  the  king's  eondeeeosioo 
lie  has  civen  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on  the  king's  cor- 
respondence ;  and,  as  he  says,  discharged  this  office  with  great 
safety  to  the  royalists :  and,  being  accidentally  discovered  by 
the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley's  hand,  he 
escaped  happily  both  for  himself  and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking.  In  April, 
1648,  he  conveyed  James*  the  duke  of  York,  from  London  into 
France,  and  delivered  him  there  to  tlie  queen  and  prince  of 
"Wales.    This  year  he  published  his  translation  of  Cato  Major." 

He  now  resided  in  France,  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
^led  king;  and,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  their  condition, 
was  sometimes  enjoined  by  his  master  to  write  occasional 
verses;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probably  his  ode  oraong 
upon  the  embassy  to  Poland,  by  which  he  and  lord  Cmfts  pro- 
cured a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland  was  at  that  time 
very  much  frequented  by  itinerant  traders,  who,  in  a  country 
of  very  little  commerce  and  of  great  extent,  %vhere  every  mao 
resided  on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very  mueh.to  the  accwn- 
modation  of  life,  by  bringing  to  every  man's  house  those  little 
necessaries  which  it  was  very  inconventent  to  want,  and  very 
troublesome  to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read,  without  much  re- 
flection, of  the  multitude  of  Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their 
wares  in  Poland  ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  not  small,  the 
success  of  this  negotiation  gives  sufficient  evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the  gamesters  had 
left  him,  was  sold,  by  order  of  the  parliament ;  and  when,  in 
1652,  he  returned  to  England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  year  of  his  life  there  is  no  account.  At  the  Re^ 
storation  he  obtained  that  which  many  missed,  the  reward  of 
his  loyalty  ;  being  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and 
dignified  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  seems  now  to  have 
learned  some  attention  to  money ;  for  Wood  says^  that  he  got 
1^  this  place  seven  thousand  pounds. 
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AAer  the  Restoration,  he  wrote  the  poem  on  t'rudenee  and 
Justice,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  other  pieces  :  and  as  he  appears, 
whenever  any  serious  question  comes  before  him,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  piety  he  consecrated  his  poetical  powers  to  religion, 
and  made  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this 
attempt  he  has-failed  ;  but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded  ? 

It  might  be  hoped  tKat  the  favour  of  his  master,  and  esteem 
of  the  public  would  now  make  him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is 
short  and  uncertain ;  a  second  marriage  brought  upon  him  so  much 
disquiet,  as  for  a, time  disordered  his  understanding ;  and  Butler 
lampooned  him  tor  his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether  the 
malignant  lines  were  then  made  public,  or  what  pro¥ocatioa 
incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provocation  can  excuse. 

His  frenzy  lasted  not  long  ;*  and  he  seems  to  have  regained 
his  full  force  of  mind;  for  he  wrote  afterwards  his  excellent 
poem  upon  the  death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  sur- 
vive, for  on  the  19th  of  March,  1668,  he  was  buried  by  his 
side. 

Deoham  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  oT 
English  poetry.  '^Denham  and  Waller,"  says  Prior,  '*im» 
)>roved  our  versification,  and  Dryden  perfected   it."     He  has 

fiven  specimens  of  varipus  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous, 
idactic,  and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  almost  all  mankind, 
the  ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occasions  a  merry  fellow,  and 
in  common  with  most  of  them  to  have  been  by  nature,  or  by 
early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  less  exhilarating  than 
the  ludicrousness  of  Denham ;  he  does  not  fail  for  want  of 
efforts;  he  is  familiar,  he  is  gross;  but  he  is  never  merry, 
unless  the  ''  Speech  against  Peace  in  the  close  Committee,"  be 
excepted.  .  For  grave  burlesque,  however,  his  imitation  of 
Davenant  shows  him  to  be  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems  there  is  perhaps  none 
that  does  not  deserve  commendation.  In  the  verses  to  Ffetcher 
we  have  an  image  that  has  since  been  often  adopted  : 

But  whither  am  I  atray'd  ?  I  need  not  raise 

Trojjhies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise  ; 

If  or  18  thy  fame  on  les^erYuins  built. 

Nor  need  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 

Of  eastern  kings,  who  to  secure  their  reign, 

Must  have  theur  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologues, 

*  Id  Orammonfa  memoirs  many  circumstances  are  related,  both  of  hii' 
vunisfe  aod  his  firenzy,  very  little  fkyourable  to  his*chaTaoter»  H. 
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Poeto  and  Snltftai^  if  tbcy  hid  tiieir  wiU ; 
For  cTezy  author  would  hit  brother  kiO. 

And  Pope« 

Should  such  a  man  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little  pieces :  it  is  excelled  by 
bis  poem  of  Fanshtw,  and  his  ele^  on  Cowley. 

His  praise  of  Fanshaw's  version  of  Guarini  contains  a  Tery 
sprightly  and  judicious  character  of  a  good  translator : 

That  tenrile  path  thou  nobly  dott  decline. 
Of  tracini^  word  by  word,  and  line  by  fine. 
Thoae  are  the  laboured  birth  of  slaTish  braini^ 
Not  the  effect  of  poetfy,  but  pains; 
Cheap  Vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  lor  thoughts,  but  poorly  stick  at  words. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  make  traslations  and  transistors  too 
l*hey  but  preserve  the  ashes ;  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  hi^  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fiune. 

The  excellence  of  these  lines  is  ^^reater,  as  the  troth  which 
they  contain  was  not  at  that  time  generally  known. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  last,  and,  among 
bis  shorter  works,  his  best  performance;  the  numbers  are 
musical,  and  the  thoughts  are  just. 

'*  Coopers  Hill''  is  the  work  that  confers  upon  him  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  an  original  author.  He  seems  to  have  been,  at 
least  among  us,  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that  may 
be  denominated  local poeiry^  of  which  the  fundamental  subject 
is  some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described,  with 
the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  supplied  by  his- 
torical retrospection  or  incidental  meditation. 

To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry  has  in  itself  a  very  high 
claim  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet  more  when  it  is  apparently 
copied  by  Garth  and  Pope  ;*  af\er  whose  names  little  will  be 
gained  by  an  enumeration  of  smaller  poets,  that  have  left 
scarcely  a  comer  of  the  island  not  dignified  either  By  rhyme  or 
blank  vers^. 

«« Cooper's  Hill,"  if  it  be  maliciouHly  inspected,  will  not  be 
found  without  its  faults.  The  digressions  are  too  long,  the 
morality  too  frequent,  and  the  sentiments  sometimes  such  as 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  inquiry. 

•  By  Qarth,fai  his  «*  Poem  on  ChtfcmoDt;'' and  by  Pope,  in  his  «  Windsor 
Portst.''    H. 


The  four  verses,  which^  since  Drjden  has  commended  thero^ 
almost  every  writer  for  a  century  past  has  imitated|  are  gene- 
rally known : 

"  O  ooald  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  tbj  stream 
My  fcreat  example,  as  it  is  my  theme !  - 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dolli 
Strong-  without  rage,  without  o*eraowing  mU." 

The  lines  are  in  themselves  not  perfect :  for  moat  of  the  words, 
thus  artfully  opposed,  are  to  be  understood  simply  on  one  side 
of  the  comparison,  and  metaphorically  on  the  other ;  and  if  there 
be  any  lan^age  that  does  not  express  intellectual  operations 
by  material  images,  into  that  language  they  cannot  be  translated. 
But  so  much  meaning  is  comprised  in  so  few  words ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  resemblance  are  so  perspicaciously  collected,  and 
every  mode  of  excellence  separated  from  its  adjacent  fault  by  so 
nice  a  line  of  limitation  ;  the  different  parts  of  the  sentence  are  so 
accurately  adjusted ;  and  the  flow  of  the  last  couplet  is  so  smooth 
and  sweet ;  that  the  passage,  however  celebrated,  has  not  been 
praised  above  its  merit.  It  has  beauty  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
must  be  numbered  among  those  felicities  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  will  by  wit  and  labour,  but  must  arise  unexpectedly 
in  some  hour  propitious  to  poetry. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  understood  the 
necessity  of  emancipating  translation  from  the  drudgery  of 
counting  lines  and  interpreting  single  words.  How  much  this 
servile  practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed  th/e  most 
beautiful  p«^  of  the  ancient  authors,  may  be  discovered  by  a 
perusal  of  our  earlier  versions ;  some  of  them  are  the  works  of 
men  well  qualified,  not  only  by  critical  knowledge,  but  by  poeti- 
cal genius,  who  yet,  by  a  mistaken  ambition  of  exactness,  degrad- 
ed at  once  their  originals  and  themselves. 

Denham  saw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  pursued  it  with 
great  success.  His  versions  of  Virfpl  are  not  pleasing ;  but  they 
taught  Dryden  to  please  better.  His  poetical  imitation  of  TuUy 
on  **  Old  Age,"  has  neither  the  clearness  of  prose,  nor  the 
sprightliness  of  poetnr. 

The  *'  strength  of  Denham,"  which  Pope  so  emphatically 
mentions,  is  to  be  found  in  many  lines  and  couplets  which  con- 
vey much  meaning  in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  sentiment 
with  more  weight  than  bulk. 

On  the  Thames. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  bold* 
Whose  foam  h  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold ; 
Bis  genuine  and  leas  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  bis  bottom,  but  surrey  his  shore* 

VOL.  V— H 
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On  Strafford. 

Hii  wudom  lucb,  at  once  it  did  appear 

lliree  kinsdomt'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms'  fear. 

While  finite  be  ftood  forth,  and  ieem'd,  ahbougk 

Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe, 

3uch  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 

The  hearers  more  concem'd  than  he  that  spake : 

Each  seem'd  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see. 

And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he ; 

80  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  known. 

To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  puUic  hate, 

ItessoB  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

On  Cowkji^ 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Tet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own  : 

Horace's  wit,  and  Vii]gil's  state. 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate ! 

And,  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes  clid  wear. 

As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the  regard  of  pot* 
terity  arises  from  his  improvement  of  our  numbers,  his  versifi- 
cation ought  to  be  considered.  It  will  afiord  that  pleasure 
which  arises  from  the  observation  of  a  man  of  judgment,  natu- 
rally right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by  degrees,  and  advancing 
towards  a  better  practice  as  he  gains  more  confidence  in  himaelt 

In  bis  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  he  was  about 
twenty-one  years  old,  may  be  still  found  the  old  manner  of 
continuing  the  sense  ungracefully  from  verse  to  verse: 

Then  all  those 
Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape. 
Returning,  knew  our  borrowed  arms»  and  shape. 
And  different  dialect ;  then  their  numbers  swell 
And  grow  upon  us ;  first  ChoRsbeus  fell 
Before  MinervaS  ahar ;  nezt-did  bleed 
Just  Ripheus^  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  bis  fate  decreed. 
Than  Hjrpanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety. 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
I'U  fate  could  save ;  my  country's  funeral  flame 
And  Troy's  cold  ashes  I  attest,  and  call 
To  witness  fbr  myself,  that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger,  I  declin'd. 
Did,  and  deserved  no  less,  my  fate  to  find. 

From  this  kind  of  ^concatenated  metre  he  afterwards  refrained, 
and  taught  his  followers  the  art  of  concluding  their  sense  in 
coupleU ;  which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much  coo- 
sUncy  pursued. 
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Thi^  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets  which  are  not  un- 
fraquent  in  this  first  essay,  but  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his 
inaturer  judgment  disapproved,  since  in  his  latter  works  he  has 
totally  forbom  them. 

His  rhymes  are  such  as  seem  found  without  difficulty,  by 
following  the  sense ;  and  are  for  the  most  part  as  exact  at  least 
as  those  of  other  poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is 
shifted  off  with  whaX  he  can  get : 

O  how  trofufirm'd/ 
How  tmich  unlike  that  Hector  who  rthtm*d 
Clad  in  Achilles'  tpoils ! 

And  again : 

From  thence  a  thousand  leuer  poets  fprwuf 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fidl  of  Rotm, 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a  word  too 
feeble  to  sustain  it  : 

Troy  cdnfoonded  falli 
From  all  her  glories  *.  if  it  might  have  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  thou'd, 
-—And  though  my  outwiu*d  state  misfortune  fuah 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  Cannot  reach  my  faith. 
—Thus,  by  his  fVaud,  and  our  own  ftith  o'ercome^ 
A  feirned  tear  destroys  us  against  vhom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Kor  ten  years'  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail. 

He  is  not  rery  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his  verses ;  in  one 
passage  the  word  die  rhymes  three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  productions,  where 
he  was  less  skilful,  or  at  least  less  dexterous  in  the  xise  of  words ; 
and  though  they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could  only  have 
lessened  the  grace,  not  the  strength  of  his  composition.  He  is 
one  of  the  writers  that  improved  our  taste,  and  advanced  our 
language ;  and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gratitude, 
though  having  done  much,  \^  left  much  to  do. 
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Th£  life  of  Milton  has  already  been  written  in  so  many 
forms,  and  with  such  minute  inquiry,  that  1  mi^ht  perhaps  more 
properly  have  contented  myself  with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes 
on  Mr.  Fenton's  elegant  abrid^ent,  but  that  a  new  narrative 
was  thought  necessary  to  the  uniformity  of  this  edition. 

John  Milton  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  descended  from 
the  proprietors  of  Milton  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of 
whom  forfeited  his  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lancaater.^ 
Which  side  he  took  I  know  not ;  his  descendant  inherited  no 
veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shotover, 
a  zealous  papist,  who  disinherited  his  son  beeause  he  had  forsa* 
ken  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherited,  had  recoorse 
for  his  support  to  the  profession  of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man 
eminent  for  his  skill  in  music,  many  of  his  compositions  being 
alill  to  be  found ;  and  hb  reputation  in  his  profession  was  such 
that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired  to  an  estate.  He  had  probaUy 
more  than  common  literature,  as  his  son  addresses  him  in  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married  a  gentlewo- 
man of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welch  (bmily,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  John,  the  poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  the  law, 
and  adhered,  as  the  hw  taught  him,  to  the  king^s  party,  for 
which  he  was  awhile  persecuted,  but  having,  by  his  brother^ 
interest,  obtained  permission  to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  bim- 
•elf  ao  honourably  by  chamber-practice,  that  soon  after  tfaift 
accession  of  king  James,  he  was  knighted,  and  made' a  judge; 
bat  his  constitution  being  too  weak  for  business,  he  retired  be- 
ibre  any  disreputable  compliances  became  necessary. 

He  had  likewise*  a  daughter,  Anne,  whom  he  married  with  a 
considerable  fortune  to  Edward  Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewa- 
bury,  and  rose  in  the  crown-office  to  be  secondary :  by  him  she 
had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were  educated  by  the 
poety  and  from  whom  is  derived  the  only  authentic  account  of 
Ilia  domeatic  manners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  born  in  his  father's  house,  at  the  Spread 
Eagle,  in  Bread-street,  Dec.  !>,  1608,  between  six  and  seven  in 
(be  momiiig.    His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitoos^ 


about  his  education ;  for  be  was  instracted  at  first  by  private 
tuitipn,  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Younp^,  who  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  at  Hamburgh,  and  of  whom 
we  hare  reason  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar  considered  him 
as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elcf^y. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Oil! ;  and  removed  in  the  beginning  of  hia  sixteenth  year,  to 
Christ's  collegOi  in  Cambrid^i  where  he  entered  a  sisar^*  Feb. 
id,  16d4U 

He  was  at  this  tirne  eminently  skilled  in  the  Latin  tongue ; 
and  he  himself  by  annexing  the  dates  to  his  first  compositions, 
a  boast  of  which  the  learned  Politian  had  given  him  an  example, 
seems  to  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own  proficiency  to  the 
notice  of  posterity.  .  But  the  products  of  his  vernal  fertility  have 
been  surpassed  by  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporary 
Cowlev-  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate :  many  have  excelled  Milton  in  their  first  essays,  who 
never  rose  to  works  like  Paradise  L  )st. 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  uses  till  he  is  sixteen,  he  trans- 
hted,  or  versified  two  psalms,  114  and  136,  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  the  public  eye;  but  they  raise  no  expectations: 
tbey  would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained  praise,  but  not 
excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  Elegies  appear  to  have  been  written  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  then  read  the 
Roman  authors  with  very  nice  discernment  I  once  heard  Mr.  - 
Hampton,  the  translator  of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I  think  is 
tme,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Englishman,  fvho,  after  the  revi- 
vil  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verses  with  classic  eles;ance.  If  any 
exeeplions  can  be  made,  they  are  very  few :  Haddon  and  Air 
ebam,  the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they  have  sue* 
eeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verae  than  they  provoke 
derisiOD.  If  we  produced  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  before  the 
Elegm  of  Milton,  it  was  perhaps  Alabaster's  Roxana«t 

w  the  exercises  which  the  rdes  of  the  university  required, 
some  were  published  by  him  in  his  maturer  years.  They  had 
been  undoubtedly  applauded,  for  they  were  such  as  few  can 
perform  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  r^arded  in 
bis  college  with  no  great  fondness.    That  he  obtained  no  fellow* 

*  In  thif  Msertion  l>r.  Johnson  was  mistaken.  Milton  was  admitted  a 
panijpiiwv  and  not  a  ttzar,  as  wiU  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
CoUeipe  Register:  <* Johannes  Ifitton Londinensis,  filius  Johannis,  institutus 
fint  in  literarum  elementis  sub  Ifag'ro  Gill  Gymnasii  Paulini,  pnefttoto;  sd- 
niSBiis  est  Pen^onarios  Minor  ¥th%  12, 1694^  sub  M>o  Ghappell,  sohritq. 
pro  logT.  lOt."       It 

t  FttMlshcd  1632.       B. 
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ship  is  certain  ;  bat  the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  not  merely  nef[^tive.  I  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  feu 
is  tnie,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  last  students  in  either  ani- 
Tersity  that  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction* 
It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility,  objected  to 
him,  that  he  was  expelled  :  this  he  steadily  denies,  and  it  was 
apparently  not  true ;  but  it  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to 
Diodati,  that  he  had  incurred  Rustication,  a  temporary  dismis- 
sion into  the  country,  with,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  a  term  : 

If  e  tenet  orbs  refloa  qilam  ThmmesM  alluit  unda, 

Meque  nee  invitum  patria  dulcia  habet. 
Jam  nee  afandifenim  mihi  cura  reTiiere  Camum, 

Nee  dudum  vetiti  me  larit  angit  amor.-7 
Nee  duri  libet  aique  minas  perf erre  magiitri» 

Cxteraqiie  ing«nio  non  tubeunda  meo. 
Si  sit  hoc  exiUuM  patrios  adiiise  penates, 

£t  vacuum  curia  otia  grata  aequi, 
Non  ego  vel  profugi  nomeen  tortemTe  recuio, 

Lxtiis  et  exiUi  condltione  fruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even  kindness  and 
reverence  can  give  the  term  vetiti  larisy  **  a  habitation  firom 
which  he  is  excluded ;"  or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  inter- 
preted. He  declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  endmring 
the  threats  of  a  rigorous  master,  and  something  else,  which  a 
temper  like  his  cannot  undergo.  What  was  more  than  threat 
was  probably  punishment.  This  poem,  which  mentions  his 
exile,  proves  likewise  that  it  was  not  perpetual ;  for  it  concludes 
with  a  resolution  of  returning  some  time  to  Cambridge.  And  it 
may  be  conjectured,  from  the  willingness  with  which  he  has 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cause  was  such  as 
gave  him  no  shame. 

He  took  both  the  usual  degrees ;  that  of  Bachelor  in  1688^ 
and  that  of  Master  in  16S2  ;  but  he  left  the  university  with  no 
kindness  for  its  institution,  alienated  either  by  the  injudicious  a^ 
verity  of  his  governors,  or  his  own  captious  perverseness.  The 
cause  cannot  now  be  known,  but  the  effect  appears  in  his  writings 
His  scheme  of  education,  inscribed  to  Hartlib,  supersedes  ail 
academical  instruction,  being  intended  to  comprise  the  whole  time 
which  men  usually  spend  in  literature,  from  their  entrance  upon 
grammar,  till  they  proceed  as  it  is  called.  Masters  of  Arts..  And 
in  his  discourse  on  the  likeliest  way  to  remove  hirelings  out  of 
the  church,  he  ingeniously  proposes,  that  ^*  the  profits  of  the 
lands  forfeited  by  the  act  for  superstitious  uses,  should  be  a|^ 
plied  to  such  academies  all  over  the  land  where  languages  and 
arts  may  be  taught  together ;  so  that  youth  may  be  at  oneo 
brought  up  to  a  competency  of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by 
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which  meaos,  such  of  them  as  had  the  gift,  being  enabled  to 
Huppoit  themselves  (without  tithes)  by  the  latter,  may,  by  the 
help  of  the  former,  become  worthy  preachers."  One  of  his 
objections  to  academical  education,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  is^ 
that  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted 
to  act  plays,  ^^  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all 
the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trincalos/  buffoons,  and 
bawds,  prostituting  the  shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had^^  . 
or  were  near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court  ladies, 
their  grooms  and  mademoiselles." 

This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man,  who  when  he  mentions 
his  exile  from  the  college,  relates  with  great  luxuriance,  the 
compensation  which  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  afford  him. 
Plays  were  therefore  only  criminal  when  they  were  acted  by 
academics. 

He  went  to  the  university  with  a  design  of  entering  into  the 
church,  but  in  time  altered  his  mind  l  for  he  declared  that  who- 
ever became  a  clergyman  must  *^  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  could 
not  retch,  he  must  straight  perjure  himself.  He-thought  it  better 
to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking,  bought 
and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing." 

These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied  to  the  subscription  of 
the  articles ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  relate  to  ca- 
nonical obedience.  I  know  not  any  of  the  articles-  which  seem 
to  thwart  his  opinions :  but  the  thoughts  of  obedience,  whether 
canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indignation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  perhaps  not  yet 
advanced  to  a  settled  resolution  of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  his  friends  Vvho  had  reprov^  his  suspended  and 
dilatory  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to  an  insatiable 
curiosity,  and  fantastic  luxury  of  various  knowledge.  To  this 
he  writes  a  cool  and  plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  persuade  him  that  the  delay  proceeds  not  from  the  delights 
of  desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  more  fitness 
for  his  task ;  and  that  he  goes  on,  not  taking  thought  of  being 
late,  so  it  gives  advantage  to  be  more  fit. 

When  he  left  the  university,  he  returned  to  his  father  then 
residing  at  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  with  whom  he  lived  five 
years,  in  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  Greek  and 

*  Bt  the  mention  of  this  name  be  evidently  refers  to  Albemasor,  acted  at 
Cambndg^  in  1614  Ignoramus,  and  other  pkys  were  performed  at  the 
itme  time.  The  practice  was  then  very  frequent  The  last  drsmatic  per- 
firmance,  at  either  university,  was  the  l*he  Grateful  Fair,  written  by  Cnris- 
topher  Smart,  and  represented  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambiid|^,  about 
1747. '      H. 
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Latio  writera.    With  what  limiutioiis  this  universality  is  to  be 
understoody  who*  shall  inform  us  ? 

It  might  be  supposed*  that  he  who  resd  so  much  should  have 
done  nothing  else ;  hut  Milton  found  time  to  write  the  Masque  of 
Comus,  which  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  residence  of 
the  lord-president  of  Wales,  in  :  634 ;  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  acted  by  the  earl  of  Bridgwater^s  sons  and  daus:hter.  The 
fiction  is  derived  from  Homer's  Circe  r^  but  we  never  can  re- 
fuse to  any  modem  the  liberty  of  borrowing  from  Homer : 


>t  quo  ceu  fonte  perennl 


Yatum  PieriU  ore  rigantur  aquis. 

His  next  production  was  Lycidas,  an  ele^,  written  in  16S7, 
OD  the  death  of  Mr.  King,  the  son  of  Sir  John  King,  secretary 
for  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles.  King 
was  much  a  favourite  at  Cambridge,  and  many  of  the  wits  joined 
to  do  honour  to  hb  memory.  Milton's  acquaintance  with  the 
Italian  writers  may  be  discovered  by  a  mixture  of  longer  and 
and  shorter  verses,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tuscan  poetry,  and 
his  malignity  to  the  church,  by  some  lines  which  are  interpreted 
as  threatening  its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  written  his  Arcades; 
for,  while  he  lived  at  Hortan,  he  used  sometimes  to  steal  from 
his  studies  a  few  days,  which  he  spent  at  Harefield,  the  house 
of  the  countess  dowager,  of  Derby,  where  the  Arcades  made 
part  of  a  dramatic  entertainment. 

*  It  has,  nevertheless,  its  foundation  in  reality.  The  earl  of  Bridgewater 
beinj^  president  of  Wales  in  the  year  1634,  had  his  residence  at  Ludknr* 
castle  in  Shropshire,  at  which  time  lord  Brackly  and  Mr.  Egerton,  hit  aooif 
and  lad^  Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter,  passing  through  a  place  called  the  Bnr* 
wood  forest,  or  liaywood  in  llerefordHhire,  were  benighted  and  tbr  law 
■fbr  a  short  time  lost :  this  accident  being  related  to  their  father,  upon  tbcir 
arrival  at  his  castle,  Milton,  at  the  re  quest  of  his  friend  Henry  Lawe%  wIm 
taught  music  in  the  family,  wrote  this  Masque.  I^wes  set  it  to  music,  and 
St  was  acted  on  Michaelmas  night ;  the  two  brothers,  the  young  lady^  and 
lAwes  himself,  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  representation. 

l*he  lady  Alice  Kg^rton  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  carl  of  Carbii* 
ry,  who,  at  his  seat  called  Ciolden-grove,  in  Caermerthenshire,  barbonred 
iSr.  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  Among  tbe  doctoir^ 
sermons  is  one  on  her  death,  m  which  her  character  is  6nelv  portnjed. 
Her  sister,  lady  Mar}',  was  given  in  marriage  to  lord  Herbert  of Cherbofj. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  fiction  is  derived  fron 
Homer's  Circe,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  it  was  rather  taken  from  tbe 
Corous  of  £r}'ciua  I'uteanus,  in  which,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  the 
characters  of  Comus  and  his  attendants  are  delineated,  and  the  delights  of 
sensualists  eiposed  and  reprobated.  This  little  tract  was  published  «t 
JLouTain,  in  1611,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  in  1634,  the  very  year  in  which 
MJhon's  Comus  was  written.    H. 

Milton  evidently  was  indebted  to  the  Old  Wives  Tale  of  George  Peela 
for  the  phm  of  Comus.    R. 
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lie  began  now  lo  fjow  weary  of  the  country,  and  had  some 
purpose  of  taking  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  the 
death  of  his  mother  set  him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for  which  he 
obtained  his  father's  consent,  and  sir  Henry  Wotton's  direo* 
lions ;  with  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence, "  i  penaieri  stretti, 
cd  il  viso  sciolto ;"  ^*  thoughts  close,  and  looks  loose." 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  first  to  Paris;  where,  by 
the  favour  of  lord  Scudamore,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Grotius,  then  residing  at  the  French  court  as  ambassador  from 
Christiana  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  he  hasted  into  Italy,  of 
which  he  had  with  particular  diligence  studied  the  language  and 
literature;  and  though  he  seems  to  have  intended  a  very  quick 
perambulation  of  the  country,  staid  two  months  at  Florence ; 
where  \\e  found  his  way  into  the  academies,  and  produced  his 
compositions  with  such  applause  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him 
in  his  own  opinion,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  hope,  that,  by 
labour  and  intense  study,  **  which,**  says  he,  *'  I  take  to  be  my 
portion  in  this  life,  joined  with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature,'' 
he  might  *^  leave  somethiqe  so  written  to  after-times^  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  ait." 

It  appears  in  alf  his  writings  that  he  had  the  usual  concomi- 
taot  of  great  abilities,  a  lofty  and  si«ady  confidence  in  himself, 
perhaps  not  without  some  contempt  of  others ;  for  scarcely  any 
man  ever  wrote  so  much  and  praised  so  few.  Of  his  praise  he 
was  very  frugal ;  as  he  set  its  value  high,  and  considered  his 
mention  of  a  name  as  a  security  against  the  waste  of  time,  and 
a  certain  preservative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed  complain  that  his  merit 
wanted  distinction.  Carlo  Dati  presented  him  with  an  encomi- 
astic inscription,  in  the  tumid  lapidary  style ;  and  Francini  wrote 
him  an  ode,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise;  the 
rest  are  perhaps  too  diffuse  on  common  topics :  but  the  last  is  na* 
tural  knd  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  fro«»  Sienna  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  again  received  with  kindne^  by  the  learned  and 
the  great  Holslenius,  the  keeper  of  tbfl  Vatican  library,  who 
had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introduced  him  to  cardinal 
Barberini :  and  he,  at  a  musical  entertainment,  waited  for  him 
at  the  door,  and  led  him  by  the  hard  into  the  assembly.  Here 
Selvaggi  praised  him  in  a  distich,  and  Salsilli  in  a  tetrastic;  nei- 
ther of  them  of  much  value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this 
literary  commerce;  for  the  encomiums  with  which  Milton 
repaid  Salsilli,  though  not  secure  against  a  stern  grammarian, 
turn  the  balance  indisputably  in  Milton's  favour. 

Of  these  lUlian  testimonies,  poor  as  they  are,  he  was  proud 
enough  to  publish  them  before  his  poems  :  though  he  says,  ho 
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canoot  be  suspected  but  to  have  known  that  they  were  said  noa 
tarn  de  se,  quam  supra  se. 

At  Rofne,  as  at  Flprence,  he  staid  only  two  months ;  a  time 
indeed  sufficient,  if  he  desired  only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer 
of  its  antiquities,  or  to  view  palaces  and  count  pictures ;  btit 
certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  learning,  policy,  of 
mannors. 

From  Rome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  company  of  a  hermit, 
a  companion  from  whom  little  could  be  expected  ;  yet  to  him 
Milton  owed  his  introduction  to  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who 
had  been  before  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Manso  was  enough 
delighted  with  his  accomplishments  to  honour  him  with  a  sorry 
distich,  in  which  he  commends  him  for  every  thing  but  his  re- 
ligion :  and  Milton,  ib  return,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin  poem, 
which  must  have  raised  an  high  opinion  of  English  elegance 
and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Greece ;  but, 
hearing  of  the  differences  between  the  king  and  parliament,  he 
thought  proper  to  hasten  home,  rather  than  pass  his  life  in  fo- 
reign amusements  while  his  countrymen  were  contending  for 
their  rights.  He  therefore  csme  back  to  Rome,  though  the 
merchants  informed  him  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the  Jesuits, 
for  the  liberty  of  his  conrersations  on  religion.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  judge  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore  kept 
on  his  way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor  shunning 
controversy.  He  had,  perhaps,  given  some  offence  by  visitikg 
Galileo,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition  for  philosophical  he- 
resy ;  and  at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his  deda- 
ratiohs  on  religious  questions,  he  had  excluded  himself  from 
some  distinctions  which  he  should  otherwise  hare  paid  him. 
But  such  conduct,  though  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  sufficiently 
safe ;  and  MUton  stayed  two  months  more  at  Rome,  and  went 
on  to  Florence  without  molestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Venice ;  and,  having  sent  away  a  collection  of  music  and  other 
books,  travelled  to  Geneva,  which  he  probable  considered  as  the 
metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  in  9  congenial  element,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  John  Diodqti  and  Frederick  Spanhein,  two 
learned  professors  of  divinity.  From  Geneva,  he  passed  through 
France ;  and  came  home,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  three 
months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Charies 
Diodati;  a  man  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  of  great  merits 
smce  he  wis  thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  intituled  Epi- 


phium  Damonisy  Written  with  the  common  but  childish  imita- 
lion  of  pastoral  life. 

H^  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Russel,  a  taylor, 
in  St.  Bride's  Church-yai3,  and  undertook  the  education  of  John 
and  Edward  Philips,  his  sister's  sons*  Finding  his  rooms  too 
little,  he  took  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldergate-street,*  which 
was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  it  is  now ;  and  chose 
his  dwelling  at  the  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  noise  of  the  utreet.  Here  he  received  more  boys  to  be 
boarded  and  instructtO, 

Let  not  our  veneratioK  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some 
degree  of  merriment  on  grfa»t  promises  and  small  iperformance, 
on  the  man  who  hastens  hornc,  because  his  countrymen  are 
contending  for  their  liberty,  ane.  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of 
action,  vapours  away  his  patriotisi:)  in  a  private  boarding-school. 
This  is  the  period  of  his  life  from  which  all  his  biographers 
seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are  urkvilling  that  Milton  should 
be  degraded  to  a  school-master ;  but,  suce  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  l«  taught  for  nothings 
and  another  that  his  niotives.was  only  zeA  for  the  propagation 
of  learning  and  virtue ;  and  all  tell  what  thiy  do  not  know  to 
be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wist  man  will  consi- 
der as  in  itself  di^raceful.  His  father  was  aliVt;  his  allowance 
was  not  ample ;  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies. by  an  hbnest 
and  useful  employment. 

It  is  told  that,  in  the  art  of  education  he  performea  wonders  ; 
and  a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  ahiL  Latin, 
that  were  led  in  Aldergatc-street  by  youth  between  ten  ai^l  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  tho^ 
stories  should  consider,  that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than 
he  can  learn.  The  speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that  has  ever  undertaken 
to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow  advances  he  has  been  able 
to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indiflereoce^  and  to  rectify 
absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems^  was  to  teach  something 

*  This  18  inaccurately  expressed :  Philipfl,  and  Dr.  Newton  after  biro, 
aay  a  garden-house,  i.  c.  a  house  situated  in  a  garden,  and  of  which  there 
were,  especially  in  the  north  suburbs  of  London,  very  many,  if  not  few  else. 
The  term  is  technical,  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  Athen.  and  Fast.  Oxon. 
The  meaning  thereof  may  be  collected  from  the  article  Thomas  Famaby, 
•the  famous  schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  author  says,  that  he  taught  in  Gold- 
smith's lients,  in  Cripplegatc-parish,  behind  Kedcross-street,  where  were 
large  gardens  and  haiidsome  houses.  Milton's  house  in  Jewin-street  wk^ 
also  a  garden -houRC,  as  were  indeed  most  of  his  dwellings  after  his  settle 
ment  in  London.        If. 
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more  soiid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools^  by  reading 
those  authors  thai  treat  of  physical  subjects :  such  as  the  Georgic, 
and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  ivas  a  scheme 
of  improvement  which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  pro- 
jectors of  that  age.  Cowley  who  had  more  means  than  Mtltoo 
of  knowing  what  was  wanting  to  the  embellishments  of  life, 
formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  eolleji^e. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and 

the  sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includesi  are  ool 

the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.     Whe- 

,  ther  we  provide  for  action  or  convers^ion,  whether  we  wish  to 

'  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral 

knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  ;  *i^e  next  is  an  acquaintance  with 

:  the  history  of  mankind,  and  wStli  those  examples  which  may  be 

/  said  to  embody  troth,  and  piove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of 

opinions.    Pmdence  and  Justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of 

all  times  and  of  all  places :  we  are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we 

are  geometricians  only  oy  chance.    Our  intercourse  with  inlel* 

leetual  nature  is  necfssary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  arc 

voluntary,  and  at  fe^re.     Physiological  learning  is  of  such  rare 

f>mergency,  that  me  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without 

being  able  to  estiinate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy; 

but  his  moral  B^d  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

Those  autKirs,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply 
most  axiooM  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and 
most  materials  for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  best 
served  Ay  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

lAt  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantic  or  para- 
d#tical ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on 
my  side.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study 
of  nature  lo  speculations  upon  life;  but  the  innovators  whom  I 
oppose  are  turning  off  attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem 
to  think  that  we  are -placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants, 
or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion,  that 
what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to. do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this 
wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  pro- 
eeeded  any  man  very  eminent  for  knowledge  :  its  only  genuine 
product,  I  believe,  is  a  small  history  of  poetry,  written  in  Latin, 
by  his  nephew  Philips,  of  which  perhaps  none  of  my  readers 
has  ever  heard.*^ 


•   u 


We  may  be  aure  at  least  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  seen  the  book 
neipeaks  of;  for  i#  is  entirely  composed  in  English,  though  its  title  bt  gin» 
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That  ID  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook, 
he  laboured  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing. One  part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He 
was  careful  to  inatruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday 
was  spent  upon  theology ;  of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system, 
pothered  from  the  writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the 
Dutch  universities. 

He  set  bis  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet; 
only  now  and  then  he  aliow^  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity 
and  indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Cray's  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies  of  the  times, 
and  lent  his  brexth  to  blow  the  flames  of  contention.  In  1641 
he  published  s  treatise  of  reformation,  in  two  books,  against  the 
established  church,  being  willing  to  help  the  puritans,  who 
were,  heiays,  inferior  to  the  prelates  in  learning. 

Hall)  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  An  Humble  Remon- 
strance in  defence  of  Episcopacy;  to  which,  in  1641,  five 
miAistera,*  of  whose  names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated 
vrord  Snieetymnuus,  gave  their  answer.  Of  this  answer  a  eon* 
iutatioo  was  attempted  by  the  learned  Usher,  and  to  tlie  con* 
futation  Milton  published  a  reply,  intituled,  Of  Prelatical- Epis- 
copacy, and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  Apostolical 
Times,  by  irirtue  of  those  Testimonies  which  are  alleged  to  that 
purpose  in  some  late  treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under  the 
name  of  James,  lord  bishop  of  Armagh. 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his  contemptuous 
mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had  now  adopted  the  puritanical 
savageness  of  manners.  His  next  work  was,  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaby,  by  Mr.  John  Milton, 
1642.  In  this  book  he  discovers,  not  with  ostentatious  exul- 
tation, but  with  calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 
powers ;  and  promises  to  undertake  something,  he  yet  knows 
not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  country. 
*'  This,'^  says  he,  "  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayers 
to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge;  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  firo 
of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases. 
To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and 
afiairs ;  till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  I  refuse  not  to 
sustain  this  expectation.    From  a  promise  like  this,  at  once 

with  two  Latin  wordi, '  The&tnun  Poetarum ;  or,  t  complete  Collection  'of 
the  Poets,  lie'  a  circumstance  that  probably  misled  the  bio^apher  of 
Milton.''    European  Magaune^  June  1787,  p.  388.    U. 

*  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Youn;,  MaUbew  New« 
comeD,  William  Spnrytow.    R. 
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fervidi  pious^  and  ntiona],  might  be  expected  the  Paradise 
Lost. 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pamphlets,  upon  the 
same  question.  To  one  of  his  antagonists,  who  affirms  that  he 
was  vomited  out  of  the  university,  he  answers  in  general  terms : 
*^  The  fellows  of  the  college,  wherein  I  spent  some  years,  at 
my  parting,  afler  I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is, 
signified  many  times  how  mueh  better  it  would  content  them 
that  I  should  stay.  As  for  the  common  approbation  or  dislike 
of  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that  I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  my- 
self the  more  for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answer,  if  he  think  to 
obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the  physician  who 
could  not  judge,  by  what  she  and  her  sister  have  of  long  time 
vomited,  that  the  worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queasy ;  alie  vomits 
no#  out  of  sickness;  but  before  it  will  be  well  with  her  she 
must  vomit  by  strong  physic.  The  university  in  the  time  of 
her  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgment,  I  never  greatly 
admired,  but  now  much  less." 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has 
been  injured.  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  course  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  because  he  has  been 
suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  of  his  own  purity  : 
*^  that  if  I  be  justly  chared,"  says  he,  *^  with  tliis-  crime,  it 
may  come  upon  me  with  tenfold  shame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  perhaps  was  that  of 
his  antagoni3t.  This  roughness  he  justifies,  by  great  examples, 
in  a  long  digression.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  humorous : 
'^  Lest  1  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in  hand,  some 
squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one  who  serves  not  at  the 
altar  only,  but  at  the  court  cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a 
pretty  model  of  himself;  and  sets  me  out  half  a  dozen  ptisical 
mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hopping  short  in  the  measure 
of  convulsion  fits ;  in  which  labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having 
escaped  narrowly,  instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us 
with  a  quantity  of  thumbering  poesies.  And  thus  ends  this 
section,  or  rather  dissection  of  himself."  Such  is  the  contro- 
versial merriment  of  Milton :  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more 
offensive.  Such  b  his  malignity,  that  hell  grows  darker  at  his 
frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Essex,  came  to  re- 
side in  his  house;  and  his  school  increased.  At  Whitsuntide, 
in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Powel,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire.  He  brought  her 
to  town  with  him,  and  expected  all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal 
life.    The  lady,  however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  in 
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the  pletsures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study ;  for,  as  Philips  rclsftes, 
*^  having  for  a  month  led  a  philosophic  life,  after  having  heen 
used  at  home  to  a  great  house,  and  much  company  and  joviality, 
her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made  earnest  suit  to 
have  her  company  the  remaining  part  of  the  summer ;  which 
was  granted,  upon  a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife ;  he  pursued  his 
studies ;  and  now  and  then  visited  the  lady  Margaret  Leigh, 
whom  be  has  mentioned  in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michael- 
mas arrived;  but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to  return  to  the 
sullen  gloom  of  her  husband's  habitation,  and  therefore  very 
willingly  forgot  her  promise.  He  sent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no 
answer :  he  sent  more  with  the  same  success.  It  could  be 
alleged  that  letters  miscarry ;  he  therefore  despatched  a  mes- 
senger, being  by  this  time  too  angry  to  go  himself.  His 
messenger  was  sent  back  with  some  contempt.  The  family  of 
the  lady  were  cavaliers. 

In  a  man  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit  was  like  Milton's, 
less  provocation  than  this  might  have  raised  violent  resentment. 
MilioQ  soon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedience ;  and 
being  one  of  those  who  could  easily  find  arguments  to  justify 
inclination,  published  (in  1644)  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce ;  which  was  followed  by  the  judgment  of  Martin  Bu- 
cer,  concerning  Divorce ;  and  the  next  year,  his  Tetrachordon, 
Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat 
of  Marriage. 

This  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the 
clergy,  who,  then  holding  their  famous  assembly  at  Westminster, 
procured  that  the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords; 
*'but  that  house,"  says  Wood,  **  whether  approving  the  doc- 
trine, or  not  favouring  his  accusers,  did  soon  dismiss  him." 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written  against  him,  nor 
any  thing  by  any  writer  of  eminence.  The  antagonist  that  ap- 
peired  is  styled  by  him,  a  Serving  Man  turned  Solicitor. 
Howel,  in  his  Letters,  mentioiis  the  n^w  doctrine  with  con- 
tempt; and  it  was,  I  suppose,  thought  more  worthy  of  derision 
than  of  confutation.  He  complains  of  this  neglect  in  two  son- 
nets, of  which  the  first  is  contemptible,  and  the  second  not 
excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  observed,  that  he  became  an  enemy  to 
the  presbyterians,  whom  he  had  favoured  before.  He  that 
changes  his  party  by  his  humour  is  not  more  virtuous  than 
he  that  changes  it  by  his  interest;  he  loves  himself  rather  than 
truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that  Milton  was  not  an 
unresisting  sufierer  of  injuries;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  be- 
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gun  to  put  his  doclrine  in  practice,  bj  courting  a  young  woman 
of  great  accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  one  Doctor  Davis, 
who  was  however  not  ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  en. 
deavour  a  re-union.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of  one 
Blackborough,  his  relation,  in  the  lane  erf*  St.  Martin's  le-6rand, 
and  at  one  of  his  usual  visits  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  come 
from  another  room,  and  implore  forgiveness  on  her  knees.  He 
resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while:  *^  but  partly,"  says  Philips, 
^his  own  generous  nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconciliation 
than  to  perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the  strong 
intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon  brought  him  to  an 
act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm  league  of  peace.''  It  were  injurious 
to  omit,  that  Milton  afterwards  received  her  father  and  her 
brothers  in  his  own  house,  when  they  were  distressed  with 
other  royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  Areopagitica,  a  Speech 
of  Mr.  John  Milton  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing. 

The  danger  of  such  unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of 
bounding  it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  the  science  of  govem<« 
ment,  which  human  understanding  seems  hitherto  unable  to 
solve.  If  nothing  may  be  published  but  what  civil  authority 
shall  have  previously  approved,  power  must  always  be  the 
standard  of  truth :  if  every  dreamer  of  innovations  may  pro- 
pagate his  projects,  there  can  be  no  settlement ;  if  every  mur- 
murer  at  government  may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no 
peace ;  and  if  every  sceptic  in  theology  may  teach  his  follies, 
there  can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy  against  these  evils  is  to 
punish  the  authors ;  for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may 
punish,  though  not  prevent,  the  publication  of  opinions  which 
the  society  shall  think  pernicious ;  but  this  punishment,  though 
it  may  crush  the  author,  promotes  the  book;  and  it  seems  not 
more  reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  onrestrained 
because  writers  may  be  afterwards  censured,  than  it  would  be 
to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted,  because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang 
a  thief. 

iBut,  whatever  were  his  engagerioents,  civil,  or  domestici 
poetry  was  never  long  out  of  his  thoughts. 

About  this  time,  1645,  a  collection  of  his  Latin  and  English 
poems  appeared,  in  which  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  with 
some  others  were  first  published. 

He  had  taken  a  lai^r  house  in  Barbican,  for  the  reception  of 
scholars ;  but  the  numerous  relations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
generously  granted  refuge  for  a  while,  oecupied  his  rooms.  In 
time,  however,  they  went  away :  '^  and  the  house  again,''  says 
Philips,  *'  now  looked  like  a  house  of  the  Muses  only,  though 
the  accesiioQ  of  scholars  was  not  great    Possibly  bis  having 
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procccilcd  SO  far  in  tlie  education  of  youth  may  have  been 'the 
occasion  of  his  adversaries  calling  him  pedagogue  and  school- 
master; whereas  it  is  well  known  he  never  set  up  for  a  public 
school,  to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  parish ;  but  only  was 
willing  to  impart  his  learning  and  knowledge  to  his  relations, 
and  the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  were  his  intimate  friends,  and 
that  neither  his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  savoured 
in  the  least  of  pedantry." 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  extenuate  what  cannot  be 
denied,  and  what  might  be  confessed  without  disgrace.  Milton 
was  not  a  man  who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employment. 
This,  however,  his  warmest  friends  seem  not  to  have  found ; 
they  therefore  shift  and  palliate.  He  did  not  sell  literature  to 
all  comers  at  an  open  shop ;  he  was  a  chamber  milliner,  and 
measured  his  commodities  only  to  his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him  in  this  state  of 
dq|;radation,  tells  us  that  it  was  not  long  continued:  and,  to 
raise  his  character  again,  has  a  mind  to  invest  him  with  military 
splendour:  '^He  is  much  mistaken/^  he  says,  "  if  there  was 
not  about  thn  time  a  ili:5igii  erf  snaking  liiiii  an  adjutant  general 
in  Sir  William  Waller^s  army.  But  the  new  modelling  of  the 
army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  design. '^  An  event  cannot 
be  set  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  by  having  been  only  de- 
signed, about  some  time,  if  a  man  be  not  much  mistaken.  Mil- 
ton shall  be  a  pedagogue  no  longer :  for,  if  Philips  be  not 
much  mistaken,  somebody  at  some  time,  designed  him  for  a 
soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new  modelled,  1645,  he 
removed  to  a  smaller  house  in  Holbourn,  which  opened  back* 
ward  into  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have  pub- 
lished any  thing  afterwards  till  the  king's  death,  when  finding 
ius  murderers  condemned  by  the  presbyterians,  he  wrote  a 
treatise  to  justify  it,  and  to  compose  the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  made,  some  remarks  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  between 
Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels.  While  he  contented  himself  to 
write,  he  perhaps  did  only  what  his  conscience  dictated ;  and  if 
he  di^giot  very  vigilantly  watch  the  influence  of  his  own  pas- 
sions, and  the  gradual  prevalence  of  opinions,  first  willingly 
admitted,  and  then  habitually  indulged;  if  objections,  by  being 
overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  desire  superinduced  conviction ; 
he  yet  shared  only  the  common  weakness  of  mankind,  and 
might  be  no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  faction 
seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however  it  might  find  him,  Milton 
is  suspected  of  having  interpolated  the  book  called  Icon  Basilike, 
which  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  he  was  now  made  Latin 
aecretary,  employed  him  to  censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer 

voi.  V. — K: 
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tak'en  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  imputing  it  to  the  king; 
whom  he  charges,  in  his  Iconoclastes,  with  the  use  of  this 
prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime,  in  the  indecent  language  with 
which  prosperity  had  emboldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to 
insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great:  *^  Who  would  have  imagined 
so  little  fear  in  him  of  the  true  All-seeing  Deity — as,  imme- 
diately before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  special  reliqoe  of  his  saintly 
exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for  word  from  the  mouth  o(  a 
heathen  woman  praying  to  a  heathen  god?'' 

The  papers  which  the  king  gave  to  Dr.  Juxon  on  the  scaffold, 
the  regicides  took  away,  so  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers 
of  this  prayer ;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  had  examined  the  question 
with  firreat  care,  was  inclined  to' think  them  the  forgers.  The 
use  of  it  by  adaptation  was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so 
noisily  censure  it,  with  a  little  extension  of  their  malice^  could 
contrive  what  they  wanted  to  accuse. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  sheltered  in  Holland, 
(smpldyed  Salmasius,  professor  of  polite  learning  at  Leyden,  to 
write  a  defence  ot  nhi  faitnn-  a«tl  vf  unniarchy  }  and  lo  excite  his 
industry,  gave  him,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred  jacobuses. 
Salmasius  was  a  man  of  skill  in  languages,  kncfwiedge  of  anti- 
quity, and  sagacity  of  emendatory  criticism,  almost  exceeding 
all  hope  of  human  attainment ;  and  having  by  excessive  praises, 
been  confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  himself,  though  he  pro- 
bably had  not  much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or  the 
righb*  of  government,  undertook  the  employment  without  dis- 
trust of  his  own  qualifications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing 
was  wonderful,  in  1649,  published  Defensio  R^is. 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  sufficient  answer ; 
which  he  performed,  1651,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Hobbes  de« 
clared  himself  unable  to  decide  whose  language  was  best,  or 
whose  arguments  were  worst.  In  my  opinion,  Milton's  periods 
are  smoother,  neater,  and  more  pointed ;  but  he  delights  him- 
self with  teasing  his  atlversary  as  much  as  with  confuting  him. 
He  makes  a  foolish  allusion  of  Salmasius,  whose  doctrine  he 
considers  as  servile  and  unmanly,  to  the  stream  of  Si^^asius, 
which,  whoever  entered,  left  half  his  virility  behind  him.  Sal- 
masius was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhappily  married  to  a  scold. 
"  Tu  es  Gallus,"  says  Milton, "  et,  ut  aiunt,  nimium  gallinaccus." 
But  his  supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary,  so  renowned 
for  criticism,  with  vitious  Latin.  He  opens  his  book  with 
telling  that  he  has  used  persona,  which,  according  to  Milton, 
signifies  only  a  mask,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romans,  by 
applying  it  as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Nemesis  is  always  on 
the  witeb,  it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a 
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aicAecisin  by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  aolecistical,  when  for 
one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he  says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think 
some  one  before  him,  has  remarked, /?r<^t/io  te  grammatistiM 
tuia  vapulcaidum.  From  vapulo,  which  has  a  passive  bense, 
wtpulandua  can  never  be  derived.  No  man  for^ts  his  origiala 
trade  :  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of 
grammar,  if  grammarians  discuss  them. 

MiltoQ  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was  weak  of  body 
and  dim  of  sight ;  but  bis  will  was  forward,  and  what  was  want* 
ing  of  health  was  supplied  by  zeal.  He  was  rewarded  with  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ;  for  paradox, 
recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance,  easily  gains  attention ; 
and  he,. who  told  every  man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  king, 
could  hardly  want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  not  dispersed  with 
equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal  eagerness,  is  very  credible. 
He  taught  only  the  stale  doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  unpleas- 
ing  duty  of  submission,  and  he  had  been  so  long  not  only  the 
monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  literature,  that  almost  all  mankind 
were  delighted  to  find  him  defied  and  insulted  by  a  new*  name 
not  yet  eonsidered  as  any  one's  rival,  if  Christiana,  as  is  said^ 
commended  the  Defence  of  the  People,  her  purpose  must  have 
been  to  torment  Salmasius,  who  was  then  at  court ;  for  neither 
her  civil  station,  nor  her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to 
favour  the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen^  and  by  temper 
despotic. 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of  Milton's  book, 
treated  with  %ieglect,  there  is  not  much  proof;  but  to  a  man  so 
long  accustomed  to  admiration,  a  little  praise  of  his  antagonist 
would  be  suflBciently  ofifensive,  and  might  incline  him  to  leave 
Sweden,  from  which  however  he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any 
mark  of  contempt,  but  with  a  train  of  attendance  scarcely  less 
than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  imperC^et,  was 
published  by  his  son  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  In  the 
banning,  being  probably  most  in  pain  for  h>^  Latinity,^be 
endeavours  to  defend  his  use  of  the  word  pef^ona  ;  but  if  I  re^ 
member  right,  he  misses  a  better  authority  than  any  that  he  has 
fiound,  that  of  Juvenal  in  his  fourth  sati^  • 

-—Quid  Aga%  cum  (Hftt  ct  fisdior  oiDni 
Crimina  Pertona  ett ) 

As  Salmasius  reproached  Milton  with  losing  his  eyes  in  the 
quarrel,  Milton  delighted  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
shortened  Salmasius's  life,  and  both  perhaps  with  more  malig- 
nity than  reason.    Salmaaiua  died  at  th^  Spa,  Sept  3,  1653 ; 
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andy  as  eontrovertisU  arc  commonly  said  to  be  killed  by  their 
last  dispute,  Milton  was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  destroying 
him. 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  parliament  by  the  authority 
of  which  he  had  destroyed  monarchy,  and  commenced  monarch 
himself,  under  the  title  of  protector,  but  with  kingly  and  more 
than  kingly  power.  That  his  authority  was  lawful,  never  was 
pretended  ;  he  himself  founded  his  right  only  in  necessity ;  but 
Milton  having  now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment,  would 
not  return  to  hunger  and  philosophy,  but,  .continuing  to  exercise 
his  office  under  a  manifest  usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that 
liberty  which  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than 
that  rebellion  should  end  in  slavery ;  that  he  who  had  justified 
the  murder  of  his  king,  for  some  acts  which  seemed  to  him  unlaw- 
ful, should  now  sell  his  services  and  his  flatteries  to  a  tyrant,  of 
whom  it  was  evident  that  he  could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years ;  but  his  vigour  of 
intellect  was  such,  that  he  was  not  disabled  to  discharge  his 
office  of  Latin  secretary,  or  continue  his  controversies.  His 
mind  was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to  be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in  childbed,  having  left 
him  three  daughters.  As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her, 
he  did  not  long  continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her ;  but 
after  a  short  time  married  Catharine,  tlie  daughter  of  one  captain 
Woodcock,  of  Hackney ;  a  woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions 
like  his  own.  She  died  within  a  year,  of  childbirth,  or  some 
distemper  that  followed  it:  and  her  husband  honoured  her 
memory  with  a  poor  sonnet.  * 

The  first  reply  to  Milton's  Defensio  Populi  was  published  in 
1651,  called  Apoligia  pro  Rege  et  Populo  Anglicano,  contra 
JohannisPolypragmatici,  alias  Miltoni,defensionem  destructivam 
Regis  et  Populi.  Of  this  the  author  was  not  known ;  but  Milton 
and  his  nephew  Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an 
answer  to  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  be  called  his 
own,  impu\p.d  it  to  Bramhal;  and,  knowing' him  no  friend 
to  regicides,  taught  themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they 
had  known  what  \hey  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appean^  Regl  Sanguinis  clamor  ad  Ccelum.  Of 
this  the  author  was  Peter  du  Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury  ;  ti*iit  Moms,  or  More,  a  French  minis- 
ter, having  the  care  of  its  publication,  was  treated  as  the  writer 
by  Milton,  in  his  Defensio  Secunda,  and  overwhelmed  by  such 
Tiolence  of  invective,  that  he  b^an  to  shrink  under  the  tempest, 
and  save  his  persecdtors  the  means  of  knowing  the  true  author. 
Du  Moulin  was  now  in  great  danger ;  but  Milton's  pride  ope- 
rated against  his  malignity ;  and  toth  he  and  his  firiends  were 
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more  willing  thit  Du  Moulin  should  escape^  than  that  he  should 
be  convicted  of  a  mistake. 

In  this  second  defence  he  shows  that  his  eloquence  is  not 
merely  satirical ;  the  rudeness  of  his  invective  is  equalled  by 
the  grossness  of  his  flattery.  '^Desirimer,  Cromuelle,  tu  solus 
superes*  ad  te  summa  nostrarum  rerum  rediit,  in  tesolo  consistit 
insuperibili  tuse  virtui  cedimus  cuncti,  nemine  vel  obloquente, 
nisi  qui  a  quales  inaequalis  ipse  honores  sibi  quaerit,  aut  digniori 
Goncessos  invidet,  aut  non  intelligit  nihil  esse  in  societate  homi- 
num  magis  vel  Deo  gratum,  vel  rationi  consentaoeumi  esse  in 
civitate  nihil  aequius,  nihil  utilius,  quam  potiri  rerum  dignissi- 
mum.  Eum  te  agnoscunt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea  tu  civis  maxi- 
mus  et  gloriosissimus,*  dux  publici  consilii,  exercituum  fortissi* 
morum  iroperator,  pater  patriae  gessisti.  Sic  tu  spontanea  bunorum 
omnium  et  animitus  missa  voce  salutaris." 

Caesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dictatorship,  had  not 
more  servile  or  more  elegant  flattery.  A  translation  may  show 
its  servility ;  but  its  elegance  is  less  attainable.  Having  exposed 
the  unskilfulness  or  selfishness  of  the  former  government,  ^^  We 
were  left,"  says  Milton,  "  to  ourselves ;  the  whole  national  in- 
terest  fell  into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abilities. 
To  yoor  virtue,  overpowering  and  resistless,  every  man  gives 
way,  except  some  who,  without  equal  qualifications,  aspire  to 
equal  honours,  who  envy  the  distinctions  of  riierit  greater  than 
t)wirown,or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that  in  the  coalition  of  hu- 
man society,  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agreeable 
to  reason,  than  that  the  highest  mind  should  have  the  sovereign 
power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by  general  confession  ;  such  are  the 
things  achieved  by  you,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils,  the  leader  of 
unconquered  armies,  the  father  of  your  country ;  for  by  that 
title  does  every  good  man  hail  you,  with  sincere  and  voluntary 
praise." 

Next  jrear,  having  defended  all  that  wanted  defence  he  found 
leisure  to  defend  himself.  He  undertook  his  own  vindication 
against  More,  whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  justly  called 
the  author  of  the  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor.  In  this  there  is  no 
want  of  vehemence  or  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted 
wit.  **  Moras  es  ?  an  Momus  ?  an  uterque  idem  est  ?"  He 
then  remembers  that  morus  is  Latin  for  a  mulberry-tree,  and 
hints  at  the  known  transformation  : 

— Poma  alba  ferebat 
Qux  postoigra  tulit  Mortis. 

*  It  «iay  be  doubted  wliether  gloriotiwrnut  be  here  uted  U'itii  MiItOD')i 
boasted  purity.  Ret  gUrioaa  i»  an  iUuttriovt  t/dng" ;  but  virgltiptiii  U  com* 
moivly  a  Oraggartf  as  in  miUt giorioiut.        Dr.  J, 
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With  this  piece  ended  his  controvwries ;  tod  he  from  tliis 
time  gsve  himself  up  to  bis  private  studies  and  his  civil  employ- 
ment. 

As  secretary  to  the  protector,  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  af^cy 
was  considered  as  of  great  importance ;  for  when  a  treaty  with 
Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the  delay  was  publicly  imputed 
to  Mr.  Miltoo^s  indisposition ;  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  pro- 
voked to  express  bis  wonder,  that  only  one  man  in  England 
could  write  Latin,  and  that  man  blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing  himself  disin- 
cumbered  from  external  interruptions,  he  seems  to  have  recol- 
lected his  former  purposes,  aocK  to  have  resumed  three  great 
>  works  which  he  bad  planned  for  his  future  employment ;  an 
epic  poem,  the  history  of  bis  country,  and  a  dictionary  of  the 
Latin  tongue. 

To  collects  dictionary  seems  a  work  of  all  others  least  prac- 
ticable in  a  state  of  blindness,  because  it  depends  upon  perpetual 
and  minute  inspection  and  collation.  Nor  would  Milton  pro- 
bably have  begun  it  aAer  he  had  lost  his  eyes ;  but  having  had 
it  always  before  him,  he  continued  it,  says  Philips,  almost  to 
his  dying  day  ;  but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  and  defi- 
cient, that  they  ^uld  not  be  fitted  for  the  press.  The  compi- 
lers of  the  Latin  T>ictionary,  printed  at  Cambridge,  had  the  use 
of  those  collections  in  thr^  folios ;  but  what  was  their  fate  after- 
wards is  not  known.* 

To  complete  a  history  finom  various  authors,  when  they  can 
only  be  consulted  by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy,  nor  possible,  but 
with  more  skilful  and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of  consulting  and  com- 
paring that  stopped  Milton's  narrative  at  the  Conquest ;  a  period 
at  which  affairs  were  not  yet  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very 
numerous. 
For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much  deliberation, 

*  The  Cambridge  Dictionary  published  in  4to.  1603,  is  no  other  than  a 
copy  with  some  raiall  additions  of  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Littleton,  in  1685,  by 
sundry  peraoni^  of  whom,  though  their  names  are  concealed,  there  is  great 
reason  to  conjecture  thai  Milton's  nephew^  Edward  Philips,  is  one  ;  for  it 
is  expressly  nid  by  Wood,  Fasti,  vol.  I.  p.  ^56,  that  Milton's  Theaaums  came 
to  his  hands :  and  it  is  asserted,  in  the  prelace  thereto,  that  the  editors 
thereol  had  the  use  of  three  large  folios  in  manuscript,  collected  and  digested 
into  alphabetical  order,  by  Mr.  John  IGlton. 

It  has  been  remarked  tluit  the  additions,  together  with  the  preface  above- 
mentioned,  and  a  large  part  of  the  title  of  the  Cambridge  Dtctiooarjr  bafe 
been  incorporated  and  printed  with  the  subsequent  editions  of  Littleton'k 
IKctiouary,  till  that  of  1735.  Vid.  Bio^ .  Brit.  3985,  in  not.  So  that,  lor 
aught  that  i^pears  to  the  contrary.  Philips  was  the  last  poaseaor  of  Mil- 
ton's MS.        H. 
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long  choosing,  and  beginnng  late,  he  fixed  upon  Paradise  Lost  ^ 
a  design  so  comprehensivet  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by 
success.  He  had  once  deigned  to  celebrate  king  Arthur,  as  he 
hints  in  his  verses  to  Mansus ;  but  Arthur  was  reserved,  says 
Fenton,  to  another  destiny.* 

It  appears  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  projects  left  in  manu- 
script, and  to  be  seen  in  a  libraryt  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had 
digested  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  those  wild 
dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mysteries ;  and  Philips  had 
seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a  tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first 
ten  lines  of  Satan's  address  to  the  sun.  These  mysteries  con- 
sist of  allegorical  persons ;  such  as  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith.  Of 
the  tragedy  or  mystery  of  Paradise  Lost  there  are  two  plans : 


The  Persons. 

Michael. 

Chorous  of  Angels. 
Heavenly  Love. 
Lucifer. . 

Eve*"'}  ^'^  *®  Serpent. 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour,         "j 

Sickness, 


Discontent, 

Ignorance, 

with  others; 

Faith. 

llope. 

Charity. 


Mutes. 


The  Persons. 

Moses. 

Divine  Justice,   Wisdom  Hea- 
venly Love. 
The  £vcning  Star,  Hesperus. 
Chorus  of  Angeb. 
Lucifer. 
Adam. 
Eve. 

Conscience. 
Labour, 
Sickness, 
Discontent, 
Ignorance, 
Fear, 
Death, 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 


Mutes. 


Paradise  Lost. 

The  Persons. 

Moses  s-ftAn^i^fff ,  recounting  how  he  assumed  his  true  body ; 
that  it^  corrupts  not,  because  it  is  with  God  in  the  mount; 
declares  the  like  with  Enoch  and  Elijah  ;  besides  the  purity  of 
the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds,  preserve  it 

*  Id  ett,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written  by  Sir  Bichard 
Bbckinore.        H. 
t  Trinity  College*    R 
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from  corruption;  whence  exhorts  to  the  sight  of  God ;  teils  iliey 
eannot  see  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their 
sin- 
Justice,     ^ 

Merry,      >   debating  what  should  become  of  man,  if  hq  fall. 
Wisdom,  ) 
Chorus  of  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation, 

ACT  11.  ' 
Heavenly  LoTe. 
Evening  Star. 
Chorus  sing  (he  marriage  song,  and  describe  paradise. 

ACT  III. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam's  ruin.  ^ 

Cnorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer's  rebellion  and  fall. 

'  ACT  IV. 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  examination. 
Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  lost. 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  paradise. 

presented  by  an  angel  with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War,  Famine,  ^ 

Pestilence,  Sickness,    Discontent,    lgiio-[>  Mutes. 

ranee.  Fear,  Death,  \         3 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.     Likewise  Winter,  Iler^t. 

Tempest,  &c. 
Faith,     1 

Hope,     >  comfort  him  and  instruct  him. 
Charity,  ) 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  ^ps  his  first  design,  vvhich  could  have  produced  only  an 
allegory,  or  mystery.  The  following  sketch  seems  to  have 
attained  more  maturity. 

Jldam  unpamdised : 
The  angel  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  entering ;  showing, 
since  this  globe  was  created,  his  frequency  as  much  on  earth 
as  in  heaven  ;  describes  Paradise.  Next,  the  Chorus,  showing 
the  reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Paradise,  after 
Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  command  from  Ood ;  and  withal  express- 
ing his  desire  to  see  and  know  more  concerning  this  excellent 
new  cieature>  man.  The  angfel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name  sig- 
nifying a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise  with  a  more  free 
office,  passes  by  the  station  of  the  Chorus^and,  desired  by  them^ 
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relate  what  he  knew  of  ^an  ;  as  the  creation  of  E^e,  with  their 
kive  and  marriage.  After  this,  Lucifer  appears ;  after  his  over* 
throw,  bemoans  himself,  seeks  revenge  on  man.  The  Chorus 
prepare  resistance  on  his  first  approach.  At  last,  after  discourse 
of  enmity  on  either  side,  he  departs:  whereat  the  Chorus  sings 
of  the  battle  and  victory  in  Heaven,  against  him  and  his  ac- 
complices :  as  before,  after  the  first  act,  was  sung  a  hymn  of  tho 
creation.  Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  exulting 
in  what  he  had  done  to  the  destruction  of  man.  Man  next,  and 
Eve  having  by  this  time  been  seduced  by  the  Serpent,  appears 
confusedly  covered  with  leaves.  Conscience  in  a  shape  accuses 
him ;  Justice  cites  him  to  a  place  whither  Jehovah  called  for 
him.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Chorus  entertains  the  stage,  and 
is  informed  by  some  an^l  the  manner  of  the  fall.  Here  ther 
Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall ;  Adam  then  and  Eve  return ;  accuse 
one  another;  but  especially  Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife;  is 
stubborn  inhisofience.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him,  con- 
vinces him.  The  Chorus  admonisheth  Adam,  and  bids  him  be- 
ware Lucifer's  example  of  impenitence.  The  angel  is  sent  to 
banish  them  out  of  Paradise  ;  but  before  causes  to  pass  before  his 
eyes,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  this  life  and  world.  He 
is  humbled,  relents,  despairs ;  at  last  appears  Mercy,  comibrts 
him,  promises  ttie  Messtan  ;  then  calls  in  Faith,  nope,  and 
Chanty ;  instructs  him ;  he  repents,  gives  God  the  gloiy,  sub- 
mits to  his  penalty.'  The  Chorus  briefly  concludes.  Compare 
this  with  the  former  draught. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  Paradise  Lost ;  but  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  great  works  in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant 
with  latent  possibilities  of  excellence ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace  their  gradual  growth 
and  expansion,  and  to  observe  how  they  are  sometimes  suddenly 
improved  by  accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved 
by  steady  meditation. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  literary  labour  which  blindness 
cannot  obetruct,  and  therefore  he  naturally  solaced  his  solitude 
by  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of  his  numbers. 
He  had  done  what  he  knew  to  be  necessarily  previous  to  poeti- 
cal excellence ;  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  seemly 
arts  and  affiiirs ;  his  comprehension  was  extended  by  various 
knowledge,  and  his  memory  stored  with  intellectual  treasures. 
He  was  skilful  in  many  languages,  and  had  by  reading  and 
composition  attained  the  full  mastery  of  his  own.  He  would 
have  waflted  little  help  from  books,  had  he  retained  the  power 
of  perusing  them. 

Bat  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing,  havii^  now, 
like  many  other  authors,  caught  the  love  of  publication,  he 

vol.  v.— L 
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amused  himself  as  he  could,  with  little  productions.  He  sent  tu 
the  press,  1685,  a  manuscript  of  Ralei8;h,  called  The  Cabinet 
Council ;  and  next  year  stratified  his  malevolence  to  the  clergy 
by  a  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  the 
Means  of  removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

Oliver  was  now  dead ;  Richard  was  constrained  to  resign  ;  the 
system  of  extemporary  government,  which  had  been  held 
together  only  by  force,  naturally,  fell  into  fragments  when  that 
force  was  taken  away;  and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his  cause 
in  equal  dauger.  But  he  had  still  hope  of  doing  something.  He 
wrote  letters,  which  Toland  has  published,  to  such  men  as  he 
thought  friends  to  the  new  commonwealth ;  and  even  in  the  year 
of  the  Restoration  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  was  fan- 
tastical enough  to  think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might 
be  settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  A  ready  and  .easy  Way  to 
establish  a  free  Commonvvealth ;  which  was,  however,  enough 
considered  to  be  both  seriously  and  ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  commonwealthmen  was  very 
remarkable.  When  the  king  was  apparently  returning,  Har- 
rington, with  a  few  associates  as  fanatical  as  himself,  used  to 
meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importance,  to  settle  an 
equal  government  by  rotation :  and  Milton,  kicking  when  he 
could  strike  no  longer,  was  foolish  cuuu^li  to  publish,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Restoration,  Notes  upon  a  sermon  preached  by 
one  GriflBths,  intituled.  The  Fear  of  God  and  the  king.  To  these 
notes  an  answer  was  written  by  L'Estrange,  in  a  pamphlet 
petulantly  called  No  Blind  Guides. 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of  greater  activity 
could  do,  the  king  was  now  about  to  be  restored  with  the  irre- 
sistible approbation  of  the  people.  He  was  therefore  no  longer 
secretary,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  quit  the  house  which 
he  held  by  his  office;  and  proportioning  his  sense  of  danger  to 
his  opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  writings,  thought  it  conve- 
nient to  seek  some  shelter,  and  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  Bar- 
tholomew-Close, by  West-Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously 
paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers  ;  every  house  in  which 
he  resided  is  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his  presence. 

The  king,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has  had  perhaps  no 
other  example,  declined  to  be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own 
or  his  father's  wrongs ;  .and  promised  to  admit  into  the  act  of 
oblivion  all,  except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  except ; 
and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital  punishment  but  the 
wretches  who  had  immediately  co-operated  in  the  murder  of 
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the  kio^.     Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them ;  he  hid  only 
justified  what  they  had  done. 

This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  offensive  ;  and  (June 
16)  an  order  was  issued  to  seize  Milton's  Defence,  and  Goodwin's 
Obstructors  of  Justice,  another  book  of  the  same  tendency,  and 
bum  them  by  the  common  hangman.  The  attorney-general  was 
ordered  to  prosecute  the  authors ;  but  Milton  was  not  seized, 
nor  perhaps  very  diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19)  the  flutter  of  innumerable  bosoms 
ivas  stilleil  by  an  act,  which  the  king,  that  his  mercy  might 
want  no  recommendation  of  elegance,  rather  called  an  act  of 
oblivion  than  of  grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with  nineteen  more, 
as  incapacitated  for  any  public  trust :  but  of  Milton  there  was 
no  exception. 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  curiosity  of  mankind 
has  not  forborn  to  inquire  the  reason.  Burnet  thinks  he  was 
forgotten ;  but  this  is  another  instance  which  may  confirm  Dal- 
rymple's  observation,  who  says,  '*  that  whenever  Burnet's  nar- 
rations are  examined,  he  appears  to  be  mistaken." 

Forgotten  he  was  not ;  for  his  prosecution  was  ordered ;  it 
must  be  therefore  by  design  that  he  was  included  in  the  general 
oblivion.  He  was  said  to  have  had  friends  in  the  house,  such  as 
Marvel,  Morrice,  and  sir  Thomas  Ciarges  ;  and  undoubtedly  a 
man  like  him  must  have  had  influence.  A  very  particular  story 
of  his  escape  is  told  by  Richardson*  in  his  Memoris  which  he 
received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Betterton,  who  might  have- 
heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the  war  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament Davenant  was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die  ;  but 
was  spared  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the  turn  of  success 
brought  Milton  into  the  like  danger,  Davenant  repayed  the  benefit 
by  appearing  in  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  generosity 
and  gratitude  so  pleasing,  that  the  tale  makes  its  own  way  to 
credit.  But,  if  help  were  wanted,!  know  not  where  to  find  it. 
The  danger  of  Davenant  is  certain  from  his  own  relation  ;  but  of 
his  escape  there  is  no  account.  Betterlon's  narration  can  be 
traced  no  higher ;  it  is  not  known  that  he  had  it  from  Davenaot. 
We  are  told  that  the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life;  but  it 
seems  not  certain  4hat  Milton's  life  ever  was  in  danger.  Good* 
win,  who  had  committed  the  same  kind  of  crime,  escaped  with  in- 
capacitation ;  and,ns  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a  punishment 
which  the  power  of  government  can  commonly  inflict  without  the 
help  of  a  particular  law,  it  required  no  great  interest  to  exempt 
Milton  from  a  censure  little  more  than  verbal.  Something  may  be 
reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  compassion  ;  to  veneration 

•  It  WMtold  before  by  A.  Wood  in  Ath.  Oxon,  vol.  II.  p.  412,  2d  edit.  C. 
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of  his  abilities,  and  compassion  for  his  distresses,  which  made  it 
fit  to  forgive  his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  now  poor  and 
blind ;  and  who  would  pursue  with  violence  an  illustrious  enemy, 
depressed  by  fortune,  and  disarmed  by  nature  ?* 

The  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him  in  the  same 
condition  with  his  fellow  subjects.  He  was,  however,  upon 
tome  pretence  now  not  known,  in  the  custody  of  the  seijeant  in 
December ;  and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal  of  the  fees 
demanded,  he  and  the  Serjeant  were  called  before  the  house.  He 
was  now  safe  within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself  to 
be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  g;riping:  oflScer  as  any  other 
man.  How  the  question  was  determined  is  not  known.  Milton 
would  hardly  have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-street,  near  Aldersgate-street ;  and 
being  blind  and  by  no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  com- 
panion and  attendant ;  and  therefore,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Elizabeth  Minshul,  of  a  gentleman's 
family  in  Cheshire,  probably  without  a  fortune.  All  his  wives 
were  virgins ;  for  he  has  declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and 
indelicate  to  be  a  second  husband :  upon  what  other  principles 
his  choice  was  made  cannot  now  be  known ;  but  marriage  af- 
forded not  much  of  his  happiness.  The  first  wife  left  him  in 
disgust,  and  was  brought  back  only  by  terror;  the  second, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  a  favourite,  but  her  life  was 
short.  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed  his  children  in 
his  life  time,  and  cheated  them  at  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  obscure  story,  he 
was  offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment,  and,  being 
pressed  by  his  wife  to  accept  it,  answered,  "  You,  like  other 
women,  want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  to  live  and  die 
mn  honest  man."  If  he  considered  the  Latin  secretary  as  exer- 
cising any  of  the  powers  of  government,  he  that  had  shared 
authority,  either  with-  the  parliament  or  Cromwell,  might 
have  forbom  to  talk  very  loudly  of  his  honesty ;  and  if  he 
thought  the  office  purely  ministerial,  he  certainly  might  have 
honestly  reUined  it  under  the  king.  But  this  tale  has  too  little 
evidence  to  deserve  a  disquisition ;  large  offers  and  sturdy  re- 
jections are  among  the  most  common  topics  of  falsehood. 

•A  diflTcrent  iccount  of  the  means  by  whch  Milton  secured  himself  is 
riven  by  an  historian  btcly  brouj^bt  lo  light.  "  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to 
CroniWrU,  distinguished  by  his  writings  in  favour  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a  public  funeral  procession. 
The  king  applauded  his  policy  in  escaping  the  punishment  of  death,  bv  a 
ieaaonabJe  show  of  dying."  Ctmningham's  Hittory  of  Great  JHtbiny  vol',  f . 
p.  14.'    H. 
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He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  gratiiude^  that  he 
foffbore  to  disturb  the  new  settlement  with  any  of  his  political 
or  ecclesiastical  opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself 
to  poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in  all  its  parts, 
he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the  next  year,  1661,  Accidence 
eommenced  Grammar ;  a  little  book  which  has  nothing  remark- 
able, but  tliat  its  author,  who  had  been  lately  defending  the 
supreme  powers  of  his  country,  and  was  then  writing  Paradise 
Lost,  could  descend  from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from 
the  perplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trouble  of  les- 
sons unnecessarily  repeated. 

About  this  time  Elwood  the  quaker,  being  recommended  to 
him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin  to  him  for  the  advantage  of 
his  conversation,  attended  him  every  afternoon  except  on  Sun- 
days. Milton,  whov  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared,  that 
to  read  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  low- 
French,  required  that  Elwood  should  learn  and  practise  the 
Italian  pronunciation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessary,  if  he  would 
talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  task  trouble- 
some without  use.  There  is  little  reason  for  preferring  the 
Italian  pronunciation  to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general ; 
and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make  him  a  foreigner 
at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he  speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon 
learn  the  sounds  which  every  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make 
no  provision  before  his  journey ;  and  if  strangers  visit  us,  it  is 
their  business  to  practise  such  conformity  to  our  modes  as  they 
expect  from  us  in  their  own  country.  Elwood  complied  with 
the  directions,  and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance;  for  he 
relates,  that  Milton,  having  a  curious  ear,  knew  by  his  voice 
when  he  read  what  he  did  not  understand,  and  would  stop  him, 
and  open  the  most  difficult  passages. 

In  a  short  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artillery  Walk,  lead- 
ing to  Bunhill  Fields;  the  mention  of  which  concludes  the 
register  of  Milton's  removals  and  habitations.  He  lived  longer 
in  this  place  than  in  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  Paradise  lost.  Whence  he  drew  the 
original  design  has  been  variously  conjectured  by  men  who 
cannot  bear  to  think  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last, 
neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some  find  the 
hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells  a  wild  and  unauthor- 
ized story  of  a  farce  seen  by  Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened 
•  4hu8 :  Let  the  rainbow  be  the  fiddlestick  of  the  fiddle  of  heaven. 
It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  first  conception  was  a  tragedy 
or  mystery,  not  of  a  narrative,  but  a  dramatic  work,  which  he 
ill  supposed  to  have  begun  to  reduce  to  its  present  form  about 
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this  lime,  1665,  when  he  finished  his  dispute  with  the  defenders 
of  the  king.  • 

He  long  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  native  country  by 
some  great  performance,  while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  settled 
design,  and  was  stimulated  only  by  such  expectations  as  natu- 
rally arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  powers.  Wliat  he  should  undertake,  it  was  difficult 
to  determine.     He  was  long  choosing,  and  began  late. 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between  his  private 
studies  and  affiiirs  of  state,  his  poetical  labour  must  have  been 
often  interrupted ;  and  perhaps  he  did  little  more  in  that  busy 
time  than  construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  episodes,  proportion 
the  parts,  accumulate  images  and  sentiments,  and  treasure  in 
his  memory,  or  preserve  in  writing,  such  hints  as  books  or  me- 
ditation would  supply.  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  bis 
intellectual  operations  while  he  was  a  statesman  ;  for,  having 
every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand,  he  had  no  need  of  un- 
common expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet  too  great  not 
to  be  traced  by  curiosity  to  his  retirement;  where  he  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting 
before  his  door  in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in  warm  sultry 
weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air ;  and  so,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
room,  receiving  the  visits  of  people  of  distinguished  parts  as 
well  as  quality.  His  visitors  of  quality  must  now  be  imagined  to 
be  few;  but  men  of  parts  might  reasonably  court  the  eonversa^ 
tion  of  a  man  so  generally  illustrious,  that  foreigners  are  re* 
ported  by  Wood,  to  have  visited  the  house  in  Bread-street 
where  he  was  born. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in  a  small  house, 
neatly  enough  dressed  in  black  clothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung 
with  rusty  green ;  pale  but  not  cadaverous,  with  chalkstones  in 
his  hands.  He  said,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout,  his  blind- 
ness would  be  tolerable. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable  to  use  the 
common  exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in  a  chair,  and  sometimes 
played  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed  upon  his  poem, 
of  which  the  progress  might  be  noted  by  those  with  whom  he 
was  familiar;  for  he  was  obliged  when  be  had  composed  as 
many  lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently  retain,  to  employ 
some  friend  in  writing  them,  having,  at  least  for  part  of  th0 
time,  no  regular  attendant.  This  gave  opportunity  to  observa* 
tions  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes  that  there  was  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
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cumstance  in  the.  composure  of  Piradise  Lost,  ^^  which  I  have 
particular  reason,^'  says  he,  ^Mo  remember;  for  whereas  I  had 
the  perusal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning  for  some  years,  as  I 
went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in  parcels  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  verses  at  a  time  (which  being  written  by  whatever  hand 
came  next,  might  possibly  want  correction  as  to  the  orthogra- 
phy and  pointing)  having,  as  the  summer  came  on,  not  being 
showed  any  for  a  considerable  while,  and  desiring  the  reason 
thereof,  was  answered,  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal ;  and  that  whatever  he 
attempted  at  other  times  was  never  to  his  satisfaction,  though 
he  courted  his  fancy  never  so  much ;  so  that,  in  all  the  years 
he  was  about  his  poem  he  may.  be  said  to  have  spent  half  his 
time  therein." 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  his  opinion  Philips 
had  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year;  for  Milton,  in  his  Elegies, 
declares,  that  with  the  advance  of  the  spring  he  feels  the  increase 
of  his  poetical  force,  redeunt  in  carmina  vires.  To  this  it  is 
answered,  that  Philips  conid  hardly  mistake  time  so  well 
marked ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  Milton  might  find  different 
times  in  the  year  favourable  to  different  parts  of  life.  Mr. 
Richardson  conceives  it  impossible  that  such  a  wot-k  should  be 
suspended  for  six  months,  or  for  one.  It  may  go  on  faster  or 
slower,  but  it  must  go  on.  By  what  necessity  it  must  continu- 
ally go  on,  or  why  it  may  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover. 

This  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons,  those  tempo- 
rary and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may,  I  suppose, 
justly  be  derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination.  Sapiens 
dominabitur^astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weather- 
bound will  find,  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he 
is  only  idle  or  exhausted.  But  while  this  notion  has  pos- 
session of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inability  which  it  supposes. 
Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ;  possunt 
quia  posse  videntur. 

When  success  seems^attainable,  diligence  is  enforced;  but 
when  it  is  admitted  that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross 
wind,  or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  up  without  resistance ; 
for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of  nature  ? 

Froip  such  prepos.sessions  Milton  seems  not  to  have  been 
free.  There  prevailed  in  his  time  an  opinion  that  the  world 
was  in  its*  decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
prodoced  in  the  decrepitude  of  nature.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees  nor  animals 
had  the  lieight  or  bulk  of  their  predecessors^  and   that  every 
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thing  was  daily  sinking  by  gradual  diminution.*  Milton  appears 
to  stkspect  that  souls  partake  of  the  general  degeneracy,  and  is 
not  without  some  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be  written  in  an  age 
too  late  for  heroic  poesy. 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and  sometimes 
finds  reception  among  wise  men  ;  an  opinion  that  restrains  the 
operations  of  the  mind  to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that 
a  luckless  mortal  may  be  born  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too  high 
or  too  low  for  wisdom  or  for  wit.  From  this  fiincy,  wild  as  it 
is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his  head,  when  he  feared  lest  the 
climate  of  his  country  might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies,  another  not 
more  reasonable  might  easily  find  its  way.  He  that  could  fear 
lest  his  genius  had  fallen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  too  chill  a 
climate,  might  consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influence  of 
the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to  be  vigorous  only  half 
the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least  more  reasonable 
than  his  dread  of  decaying  nature,  or  a  frigid  zone ;  for  general 
causes  must  operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement  of  mental 
power ;  if  less  could  be  performed   by  the  writer,  less  likewise 
would  content  the  judges  of  his  work.     Among  this  lagging 
race  of  grovellers  he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence  by  pro- 
ducing something  which  they  should   not  willingly  let  die. 
However  inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were  bom  in   better  ages, 
he  might  still  be  great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope 
of  growing  every  day.  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  posterity.     He 
might  still  be  the  giant  among  the  pygmies,  the  one-eyed  mo- 
narch of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of  composition, 
we  have  little  account,  and  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be  told. 
Richardson,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  diligent  in  his  inqui- 
ries, but  discovers  always  a  wish  to  find  Milton  discriminated 
from  other  men,  relates,  that ''  he  would  sojnetimes  lie  awake 
whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could  heTmake :  and  on  a  sudden 
his  poetical  faculty  would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impetus  or 
'  astrum,  and  his  daughter  was  immediately  called  to  secure  what 

*  This  opinion  is,  u  ith  grtai  learning  and  ingenuity,  refuted  in  a  book 
now  Yery  little  known,  **  An  apology  or  declaration  of  the  power  and  pro- 
vidence of  God  in  the jrovemroent  of  the  world,  by  Dr  Geoi^e,  Hake  will.'* 
London,  folio,  1635    The  first  who  ventured  to  pi»pagate  it  in  this  country 
was  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  man  of  versatile  temper, 
and  the  author  of  a  book  intituled,  **  The  hH  of  man,  or  the  corruption  of 
nature  proved  by  natural  reason.     Lon<l.  1616  and  1634,  quarto.     He  waa 
plundered  in  the  usurpation,  turned  Roman  Catholic^and  died  in  obtcority. 
See  Att\en.  Oxon.  toL  I.  737.       H. 
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came.    At  other  times  he  would  dictnte  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a 
breathy  and  then  reduce  them  to  half  the  number." 

These  bursts  of  light,  and  involutions  of  darkness,  these  tran*' 
sient  and  involuntary  excursions  and  retrocessions  of  invention 
having  some  appearance  of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of 
nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a  wonder.  Yet  some- 
thing of  this  ihequalily  happens  to  every  man,  in  every  mode 
of  exertion,  manual*  or  mental.  The  mechanic  cannot  handle 
his  hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexterity ;  there 
are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when  his  hand  is  out  By  Mr. 
Richardson's  relation,  casually  conveyed,  much  r^ard  cannot 
be  claimed.  That,  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his 
daughter  to  secure  what  came,  may  h^questioned ;  for  unluckily 
it  happens  to  be  known  that  his  dai^^ters  were  n^er  taught  to 
write ;  nor  would  he  have  been  obliged,  as  is  universally  con- 
fessed, to  have  employed  any  ea«nal  visiter  in  disburthening  his 
memory,  if  his  daughter  could  have  performed  the  office. 
'  The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been  told  of  other 
authors,  and  though  doubtless  true  of  every  fertile  and  copious 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Milton. 

What  he  has  fold  us,  and  we  cannot  now  know  more,  is,  that 
he  composed  much  of  his  poem  in  tlie  night  and  morning,  I 
suppose  before  his  mind  was  disturbed  with  common  business ; 
and  that  he  poured  out,  with  great  fluency,  his  unpremeditated 
verse.  Versification,  free,  like  his,  from  the  distresses  of  rhym^, 
must  by  a  work  so  long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and, 
when  his  thoughts  were  once  adjusted,  the  words  would  come 
at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life,  the  parts  of  his  work 
were  written,  cannot  often  be  known.  The  beginning  of  the 
third  boolL  shows  that  he  had  lost  his  sight ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  king  had  clouded  him 
with  diaeoantenance,  and  that  he  was  offended  bv  the  licentious 
festivity  of  the  Restoration.  There  are  no  other  internal  notes 
of  time.  Milton,  being  now  cleared  from  all  effects  of  his  dis- 
loyalty, had  nothing  required  from  him  but  the  common  duty 
of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  rewarded  with  the  common  right  of  pro** 
taction  ;  but  this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  the  approach 
of  his  king,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  hoped,  seems  not  to  have 
satiafied  him ;  ibr  no  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in 
danger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  .tongues,  and  with  darkness 
and  with  danger  compassed  round.  This  darkness,  had  his  eyes 
been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassiott ; 
bat  to  add  the  mention  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days ;  the  time  was  come  when  r^- 
cides  eould  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  evi'  tonguei 

voi^  V.-— M 
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for  MillOD  to  complain,  required  impudeoceat  least  equal  to  his 
other  po«vers ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates  roust  allow, 
that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach,  or  brutality  of 
insolence. 

fiut  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false ;  for  it  would  be  bard 
to  recollect  any  reproach  cast  upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludi- 
crous, throuf^h  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  pi  osecution,  moles- 
tation, or  insult  Such  is  the  reverence  paid  to  great  abilities, 
however  misused  :  they  who  contemplated  in  Milton  the  Scholar 
and  the  wit,  were  contented  to  forget  the  reviler  of  his  king. 

When  the  plague,  1665,  raged  in  London,  Milton  took  refuga 
at  Chalfont,  in  Bucks;  w^e  Elwood,  who  had  taken  the  house 
for  him,  first  saw  a  compMe  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  having 
perused  it,  said  to  him,  ^'Thou  hast  said  a  great  deal  upon 
Paradise  Lost ;  what  bast  thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  Found  V* 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had  ceased,  he  re- 
turned to  Bunhill-fields,  and  designed  the  publication  of  his 
Gem.  A  license  was  necessary,  and  he  could  expect  no  great 
ndness  from  a  chaplain  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated  with  tenderness;  for 
though  objections  were  made  to  particular  passages,  and  among 
them  to  the  simile  of  the  stin  eclipsed  in  the  first  book,  yet  the 
license  was  granted ;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April  27,  1667,  to 
Samuel  Simmuns,  for  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds, 
with  a  stipulation  to  receive  five  pounds  more  when  thirteen 
hundred  should  be  sold  of  the  first  edition ;  and  again  five 
pounds  aAer  the  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the  second  edition ; 
and  another  five  pounds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third.  None 
of  the  three  editions  were  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
copies. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  books  in  a  small  quarto.  The 
titles  were  varied  from  year  to  year ;  and  an  advertisement  and 
the  arguments  of  the  books  were  omitted  in  some  copies,  and 
inserted  in  others. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his  second  pay- 
ment, for  which  the  receipt  was  signed  April  26,  1669.  The 
second  edition  was  not  given  till  }674;  it  was  priuled  in  small 
oetavo;  and  the  number  of  books  was  incneased  to  twelve,  by  a 
division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth  ;  and  some  other  small  im- 
provements were  made.  The  third  edition  was  published  in 
1678 ;  and  the  widow  to  whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve, 
sold  all  her  claims  to  Simmons  Cor  eight  pounds,  according  to 
her  receipt  given  Dec.  21,  1680.  Simmons  had  already  agreed 
lo  transfer  tlie  whole  right  to  Brabazon  Aylmer  for  twenty-five 
pounds  I  and  Aylmer  sold  to  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17, 
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1683,  and  bilf,  March  94,  1690,  at  a  price  considerably  enlarg- 
ed. Ill  the  history  of  Paradise  Lost  a  deduction  thus  minute 
will  rather  gratify  than  fatigue.    • 

The  alow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem  have  been 
always  mentioned  as  evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and  of  the 
uncertainty  of  literary  fame ;  and  inquiries  have  been  made, 
and  conjectures  offered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscurity 
and  late  reception.  But  has  the  case  been  truly  stated  ?  Have 
not  lamentation  and  wonder  been  lavished  on  an  evil  that  was 
nev^  felt  ? 

That  in  the  areigns  of  Charles  and  James  the  Paradise  Lost 
received  no  public  acclamations,  is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and 
literature  were  on  the  side  of  the  court ;  and  who  that  solicited 
iavour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  defender  of  the 
regicides  ?  All  that  he  himself  could  think  his  due,  from  evil 
tonp^ues  in  evil  days,  was  that  reverential  silence  which  was 
generously  preserved.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  his  poem 
was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  admired. 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the  public.  Those 
who  have  no  power  to  judge  of  past  times  but  by  their  own,  should 
always  doubt  their  conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not  in 
Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the  present.  To  read  was  not  then 
a  general  amusement;  neither  traders,  nor  often  gentlemen 
thought  themselves  disgraced  by  ignorance.  The  women  had 
not  then  aspired  to  literature,  nor  was  every  house  supplied  with 
a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeed,  who  professed  learning, 
were  not  less  learned  than  at  any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle 
race  of  students  who  read  for  pleasure  or  accomplishments,  and 
who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modern  typography,  the 
number  was  then  comparatively  small.  To  prove  the  paucity 
of  readers,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had 
been  satisfied,  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years,  with 
only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  which  probably 
did  not  together  make  one  thousand  copies.' 

The  aale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  years,  in  opposi- 
tion to  80  much  recent  enmity^,  and  to  a  style  of  versification 
new  to  all,  and  disgusting  to  many,  was  an  uncqmmon  example 
of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  demand  did  not  immediately 
increase ;  for  many  more  readers  than  were  supplied  at  first  thcK 
nation  did  not  afford.  Only  three  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven 
years ;  for  it  forced  its  way  without  assistance ;  its  admirers  did 
not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion ;  the  opportunities  now  given  of 
attraetiog  notice  by  advertisements  were  then  very  few ;  the 
means  of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  new  books  have  htot^ 
produced  by  that  general  literature  which  now  pervades  thfi 
nation  through  all  its  ranks. 
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But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  still  advanced,  till 
the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  secrecy  of  love»  and  Paradiae 
Lost  broke  into  open  view  with  sufficient  security  of  kind  re- 
ception. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper 
Milton  surveyed  the  silent  profrress  of  his  work^  and  marked 
bis  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current 
through  fear  and  silence.  1  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and 
confident^  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his 
own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  waitinsCf  without  im- 
patience, the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  iny>artiality  of  a 
future  generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies  and  supplied  the 
want  of  sight  by  a  very  old  expedient,  of  which  Philips  gives 
the  following  account. 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  '^  that  though  our  author  had  daily  about 
bim  one  or  other  to  read,  some  persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of 
their  own  accord,  greedily  catched  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
bis  readers,  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the  benefit  of  what 
they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by  the  benefit  of  their  reading; 
and  others  of  younger  years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the 
same  end ;  yet  excusing  only  the  eldest  daughter  by  reason  of 
her  bodily  infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech  (which,  to 
8%y  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  principal  cause  of  excusing  her)  the 
other  two  were  condemned  to  the  performance  of  reading,  and 
exactly  pronouncing  of  all  the  languages  of  whatever  book  he 
should,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to  peruse,  viz,  the  Hebrew, 
(and  I  think  the  Syriack)  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French.  All  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined  4o  read, 
without  understanding  one  word,  must  needs  be  a  trial  of 
patience  almost  beyond  endurance.  Yet  it  was  endured  by  both 
tor  a  long  time,  though  the  irksomeness  of  this  employment 
could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out  more  and  more 
into  expressions  of  uneasiness ;  so  that  at  length  they  were  all, 
even  the  eldest  also,  sent  out  to  learn  some  curious  and  ingeni- 
ous sorts  of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to  learn, 
particularly  enjbroideries  in  gold  or  silver." 

In  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  intellectual  labour 
•sets  before  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  daugh- 
ters or  the  father  are  most  to  be  lamented.  A  language  oot 
understood  can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure,  and  veiy 
seldom  so  as  to  convey,  meaning.  If  few  men  would  have  had 
resolution  to  write  books  with  such  embarrassments,  few  like- 
wise would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some  better  expedient* 
.  Three  years  after  his  Paradise  Lost,  166r,  he  published  his 
History  of  England,  comprising  the  whole  £ible  of  Geoffirey  of 
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MoDQMNiUiy  and  continued  to  the  Norman  invasion.  Why  be 
dMKild  have  given  the  first  part,  which  he  seems  not  to  believe, 
and  wbieb  is  universally  rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
The  style  is  harsh ;  but  it  has  something  of  rough  vigour,  which 
perhaps  may  often  strike,  though  it  cannot  please. 

On  this  history  the  licenser  again  fixed  his  claws,  and  before 
he  would  transmit  it  to  press  tore  out  several  parts.  Some  cen- 
sures of  the  Saxon  monks  were  taken  away,  lest  they  should  be 
applied  to  the  modern  clergy  ;  and  a  character  of  the  long  par* 
liament  and  assembly  of  divines  was  excluded ;  of  which  the  author 
gave  a  copy  to  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  and  which  being  afterward 
published,  has  been  since  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 

•The  aame  year  were  printed,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Sampson 
Agonistes,  a  tragedy  written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and 
never  designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these  poems 
were  published  by  another  bookseller,  it  has  been  asked  whether 
Simmons  was  discouraged  from  receiving  them  by  the  slow 
sale  of  the  former.  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller  a 
hundred  yeara  ago,  f  am  far  from  hoping  to  discover.  Certainly, 
be  who  in  two  years  sells  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a  volume 
in  quarto,  bouf^t  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each,  has 
no  reason  to  repent  his  purchase. 

When  Milton  showed  Paradise  Regained  to  Elwood,  ''This,'' 
said  he,*'  h  owing  to  you  ;  for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  ques* 
tioo  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  otherwise  I  had  not 
thought  of." 

His  last  poetical  offspring  was  his  favourite.  He  could  not, 
B»  Elwood  relates,  endure  to  hear  Paradise  Lost  preferred  te 
Paradise  Regained.  Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's  judg- 
n&eniof  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has  cost  much  labour 
he  sets  a  high  value  because  he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has 
been  dil^nt  in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without  toilsome 
eflbrts  is  eoosidered  with  delight,  as  a  proof  of  vigorous  facul- 
ties, and  fertile  invention ;  and  the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  hu 
neeesaarily  most  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however  it 
Jiappened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  himself. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent  of  compr^hen- 
sioo,  that  entitled  this  great  author  to  our  veneration,  may  be 
added  a  kind  of  humble  dignity,  which  did'  not  disdain  the 
meanest  services  of  literature.  TJfie  epic  poet,  the  controvertist, 
the  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accommodate  chil- 
dren with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  eompoaed  a  book  of  logic,  for  the  initiation  of  students  in 
philosophy;  and  published,  1678,  Artis  Logics  plenior  Insti* 
tutio  ed  Petri  Rami  Methodum  concinnata ;  that  is,  "  A  new 
Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the  method  of  Ramus.''  I  know 
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not  whether,  even  in  this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  ad  of  hot- 
tility  a^inst  the  universities ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first 
oppugners  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  ap^ain  revived.  He  had  now  been 
aaffi  so  long,  that  he  forgot  his»fears,  and  published  a  Treatise  of 
true  Relipon,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  Means 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery. 

But  this  little  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  respectful  men- 
tion of  the  church  of  England;  and  an  appeal  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  His  principle  of  toleration  is,  agreement  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  scriptures  ;^and  he  extends  it  to  all  who,  vvhatever 
their  opinions  are,  profess  to  derive  them  from  the  sacred  books. 
The  papists  appeal  to  other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore  in  his 
opinion,  not  to  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  either  public  or  pri- 
vate worship;  for  though  they  plead  conscience,  we  have  no 
warrant,  he  says,  to  regard  conscience  which  is  not  grounded  in 
scripture. 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons  may  be  perhaps 
delighted  with  his  wit.  The  term  Roman  catliolic  is,  he  says, 
one  of  the  pope's  bulls ;  it  is  particular  universal,  or  catholie 
schismatic. 

He  has,  however,  sometiiing  better.  As  the  best  preservative 
against  popery,  l.c  recommends  the  diligent  perusal  of  the 
scriptures,  a  dutyfrom  wiiich  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  man- 
kind not  to  think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  the  juvenile  poems,  with  some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  press,  seeming  to 
take  delight  in  publication,  a  collection  of  Familiar  Epistles  is 
Latin ;  to  which,  being  too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added 
some  academical  exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with  plea- 
sure', as  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  days  of  5'outh,  but 
for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for  his  name  could  now  pro- 
cure a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the  gout,  with 
which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  prevailed  over  the  enfeebled 
powers  of  nature.  He  died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration, 
about  the  tenth  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  Bunhill- 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles 
at  Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was  very  splendidly  and  numerously 
attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  memorial ; 
but  in  our  time  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  Westminster 
abbey,  To  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  by  Mr.  Benson,  who 
has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words  upon  himself  then 
upon  Milton. 
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When  the  inseriptioo  for  the  moDument  of  Philips,  in  which 
he  WM  said  to  be  soli  Miltono  secundus^  was  exhibited  to  Dr. 
Sprat,  then  dean  of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it;  the 
name  of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be  read 
•n  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury, 
who  succeeded  him,  being  author  of  the  inscription,  permitted 
its  reception.  "And  such. has  been  the  change  of  public 
opinion,''  said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  this  account, 
**  that  I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a  statue  of  that  man, 
whose  Dame  I  once  knew  considered  as  a  pollution  of  its 
walla.'' 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  l>een  in  his  youth  emi« 
nently  beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been  called  the  lady  of  his  col- 
k^.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the 
ibre-lop,  and  hung  down  upon  his  shoulders,  according  to  the 
picture  which  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  however,  not 
of  the  heroic  stature,  but  rather  below  the  middle  size,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly 
escaped  from  being  short  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous  and 
active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the  sword,  in  which  he 
is  related  to  have  been  eminently  skilful.  His  weapon  was,  I 
believe,  not  the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  which  he  re- 
commends the  use  in  his  book  on  education. 

His  eyes  are  said  to  never  have  been  bright ;  but,  if  he  was 
a  dexterous  fencer,  they  must  have  been  once  quick. 

His  domestic  habits,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  were  those  of 
a  severe  student.  He  drank  little  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  and 
fed  without  excess  in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier  years  without 
delicacy  of  choice.  In  his  youth  he  studied  late  at  night;  but 
afterwars  changed  his  hours,  and  rested  in  bed  from*  nine  to  four 
in  the  summer,  and  five  in  winter.  The  course  of  his  day  was 
best  known  after  he  was  blind.  When  he  first  rose  he  heard  a 
chapter  in  the  Hebrew  bible,  and  then  studied  till  twelve;  then 
took  some  exercise  for  an  hour;  then  dined,  then  played  on  tl)e 
organ,  and  sang,  or  heard  another  sing;  then  studied  to  six; 
then  entertained  his  visitors  till  eight;  then  supped,  and,  after 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  described  ;  but  this  even  tenour  appears  attainable 
only  in  collies.  *  He  that  lives  in  the  world  will  sometimes 
have  the  succession  of  his  practice  broken  and  confused.  Visi- 
tors, of  whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have  had  great  numbers, 
will  come  and  stay  unseasonably ;  business,  of  which  every  man 
baa  some,  must  be  done  when  others  will  do  it 

Wbeo  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  had  something  read 
to  him  By  his  bed-side ;  perhaps  at  this  time  his  daughters  were 
employed.    Ha  composed  much  in  the  morning,  and  dictated 
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ID  the  day,  sitting  obliquely  id  an  elbow-chair,  with  his  leg 
thrown  over  the  arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  In  the 
eivil  wars  he  lent  his  personal  estate  to  the  parliament ;  but 
when,  after  the  contest  was  decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  he 
met  not  only  with  n^lect,  but  sharp  rebuke;  and,  having  tired 
both  himself  and  his  friends,  was^ven  up  to  poverty  and  hope* 
less  indignation,  till  he  showed  how  able  he  was  to  do  greater 
aervice.  He  was  then  made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  and  had  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  Defence  of 
the  People.  His  widow,  who,  after  his  death  retired  to 
Namptwich  in  Cheshire,  and  died  about  1729,  is  said  to  have 
reported  that  he  lost  two  thousand  pounds  by  entrusting  it  to  a 
scrivener ;  and  that,  in  the  general  depredation  upon  the  chureh| 
he  had  grasped  an  estate  of  about  sixty  pounds  a-year  belonging 
to  Westminster-abbey,  which,  like  other  sharers  of  the  plunder 
of  rebellion,  he  was  afterward  obliged  to  return.  Two  thousand 
pounds  which  he  had  placed  in  the  excise  office,  were  also  loet 
There  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to 
indigence.  His  wants,  being  few,  were  competently  supplied. 
He  sold  his  library  before  his  death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold,  and  only  gave 
one  hundred  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

His  literature  was  unquestionably  great.  He  read  all  the 
languages,  which  are  considered  either  as  learned  or  polite; 
Henrew  with  its  two  dialects,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish.  In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  writers  and  critics ;  and  he  appears  to  have  culti- 
vated Italian  with  uncommon  diligence.  The  books  in  which 
his  daughter,  who  used  to  read  to  him,  represented  him  as  moat 
delighting,  after  Homer,  which  he  could  almost  repeat,  were 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euripides.  His  Euripides  is,  by 
Mr.  Cradock's  kindness,  now  in  my  hands;  the  margin  is 
sometimes  noted ;,  but  1  have  found  nothing  remarkable. 

Of  the  English  poets  he  set  most  value  upon  Spenser,  Sbak- 
speare,  and  Cowley.  Spenser  was  apparently  his  favourite; 
Shakspeare  he  may  easily  be  supposed  to  like,  with  every  other 
skilful  reader ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected  that  Cowley, 
whose  ideas  of  excellence  were  different  from  his  own,  would 
have  had  much  of  his  approbation.  His  character  of  Dryden, 
who  sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  was  a  good  rhymist, 
but  no  poet 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been  first  calviois- 
tical ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps  when  he  began  to  hate^he  pres- 
byterians,  to  have  tended  towards  arminianism.  In  the  mixed 
questions  of  theology  and  government,  he  never  thinks  that  he 
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can  neede  fiir  enough  from  popery  or  prelacy ;  but  what  Bau- 
dius  aava  of  Erasmus  seems  applicable  to  himi  fnagis  habuii 
^mod  jugtreif  quam  quod  sequereiur.  He  had  determioed 
father  what  to  eoudemu,  than  what  to  approve.  He  has  not 
asaoeiated  himself  with  any  denomination  of  protestants;  we 
know  rather  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he  was;  He  was  not 
of  the  church  of  Rome ;  he  was  not  of  the  church  of  England. 

To  be  of  no^  church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the 
pewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and 
hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigo- 
rated and  reimpre^ed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to 
worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example.  Milton,  who 
appears  to  have  had  full  convictioQ  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  to  .have  regarded  the  holy  scriptures  with  the  profoundest 
Teneratiooy  to  have  been  untainted  by  an  heretical  peculiarity  of 
opiDibOy  and  to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the  imme- 
diate and  occasional  agency  of  Providence,  yet  grew  old  .with- 
out any  visible  worship.  In  the  distribution  of  his  hours,  there 
was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  solitary  or  with  his  household ; 
omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all. 

Of  this  omission,  the  reason  has  been  sought  upon  a  supposi- 
tion which  ought  never  to  be  made,  that  men  live  with  their 
own  approbation,  and  justify  their  conduct  to  themselves.  Prayer 
certainly  was  notuhought  superfluous  by  him,  who  representi 
our  first  parents  as  praying  acceptably  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  efficaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  without  prayer 
can  hardly  be  affirmed ;  his  studies  and  meditations  were  an 
habitual  prayer.  The  neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probably 
a  fault  for  which  he  condemned  himself,  and  which  he  mtended 
to  correct,  but  that  death,  as  too  often  happensi  intercepted  his 
reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acrimonious  and  surly 
republican,  for  which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  ft>etter 
reaaon,  than  that  a  popular  government  was  the  most  frugal; 
for  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an  ordinary  com- 
monwealth. It  is  surely  very  shallow  policy  that  supposes 
money  lo  be  the  chief  good  :  and  even  this,  without  considering 
that  the  support  and  expense  of  a  court  is,  for  the  most  part,  only 
a  particular  kind  of  traffic,  by  which  money  is  circultated,  witb>> 
nut  any  national  impoverishment 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  in  an  en- 
vious hatred  of  greatness,  and  a  sullen  desire  of  independence ; 
in  petulance,  impatience  of  control,  and  pride,  disdainful  of  su- 
periority. He  bated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and  prelates  in  the 
chureh  ;  for  he  hated  all  whom  he  was  required  id  obey.  It  ia 
to  be  suspected  that  his  predominant  desire,  wu  to  destroy 
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rather  than  to  estaUiib,  and  that  he  felt  not  so  inucb  the  low  of 
liberty,  as  repticnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  otoerved  that  those  who  most  loudly  elanour  far 
liberty,  do  not  moat  liberally  pUDt  it  What  we  know  of  Mil- 
ton's character,  in  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  seTore  and 
^trary.  His  family  consisted  of  women  ;  and  there  nppean 
in  his  books  something  like  a  Turkish  contempt  of  femJea,  ae^ 
subordinate  and  inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might 
not  break  the  ranks,  he  suflered  them  to  be  depressed  by  a  mean 
and  penurious  education.  He  thought  women  made  only  far 
obedience,  and  nun  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  hia  bmily  aome  account  may  be  expected.  .  Hia  aisler, 
first  wunied  to  Mr.  Philipa,  afterward  married  to  Mr.  Agpr,  n 
friend  of  her  first  husband,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  cnmm- 
ofiee.  She  had  by  her  first  husband,  Edward  and  John,  the 
two  nephewa  whom  Milton  educated ;  and  by  her  second^  two 
dauchtera. 

His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daughters.  Maty  and 
Catharine  ;*  and  a  son,  Ttiomas,  who  succedled  Agar  in  the 
crown-office,  and  left  a  daughter,  living,  in  1749,  in  GhrosTenor^ 
atreet 

Milton  bad  children  only  by  his  first  wife;  Anne,  Mary, and 
Deborah.  Anne,  though  deformed,  married  a  master-builder, 
and  died  of  her  first  child.  Mary  died  singld.  Deborah  mar- 
ried Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  lived  seventy- 
six  years,  to  August,  1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom 
pobKc  mention  his  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the  first  linen 
of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and  some  of  Euripides,  by  having 
often  read  them.  Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make  a  stand. 
Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the  memory  lines  not 
understood  ;  and  why  should  Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them 
80  often  ?  These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems.  Of 
a  book  written  in  a  language  not  underwood,  the  beginning 
ntaea  no  more  attention  than  the  end ;  and  as  those  that  under- 
stand^U  know  commonly  the  beginning  best,  its  rehearsal  will 
aaldom  be  neeessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Milton  required  any 
passage  to  be  so  much  repeated  as  that  his  daughter  could  leant 
It ;  nor  likely  that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  daughter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  pronouncing 
unideal  aounds,  would  voluntarily  commit  them  to  memory. 

*  Both  thete  penons  were  living  At  HoUowav  about  the  year  1734^  and 
aft  that  time  potaened  such  a  degree  of  heiJth  and  atrei^b  aa  enable4 
tiMm  on  Siindasrt  and  prayer-daja  to  walk  up  a  tteep  hill  to  Higbgate  chapeL 
Qnt  oftbem  was  mnetr-two  at  the  time  of  ber  death.  Their  parentago 
waa  known  to  few,  and  their  namea  were  oortupted  to  Melton.  By  ma 
crown-oAce,  roentiooed  in  the  two  hot  paagrapn^  we  are  to  iimU island 
Iheaows-oaaaofibaeoiatofchanoeiy.      H. 
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To  thn  ji^ntlewimian  Addison  made  a  present,  and  promised 
establishment,  but  died  soon  after.  Queen  Caroline  sent 
her  fiAy  gaineas.  She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters; 
bat  none  of  them  had  any  children  except  her  son  Caleb  and 
ber  dana^ter  Eliaabeth.  Caleb  went  to  fort  St  George,  in  the 
Eaat  lodies,  and  had  two  sons^  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 
Elisabeth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields ;  and 
had  seven  ehildren,  who  all  died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer's, 
or  ehaodler's  shop,  first  at  HoIIoway,  and  afterward  in  Cock- 
lane,  near  Shore-ditch  church.  She  knew  little  of  her  grand- 
father, and  that  little  was  not  good.  She  told  of  his  handin^n; 
to  his  daughters,  and  his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  to  write ; 
and,  in  opposition  to  other  accounts,  represented  him  as  delicate, 
thoogh  teniperate,  in  his  diet. 

In  1750,  April  9,  Comus  was  played  for  her  benefit.  She 
had  80  little  aequaintince  with  diversion  or  gaiety,  that  she  did 
not  know  what  was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  ofiered  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
though  Or.  Newton  brought  a  large  contribution ;  and  twenty 
pounds  were  given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as 
often  as  he  is  named.    Of  this  sum  one  huildred  pounds  were 

C laced  in  the  stocks,  after  some  debate  between  her  and  her 
usband,  in  whose  name  it  should  be  entered ;  and  the  restaug^ 
mented  their  little  stock,  with  tvhich  they  removed  to  Islington. 
This  was  the  greatest  benefaction  that  Paradise  Lost  ever  pro- 
cured the  author's  descendants ;  and  to  this,  he  who  has  now 
attempted  to  relate  bis  life,  had  the  honour  of  contributing  a 
prok^e.* 


• 

In  the  eiamination  of  Milton's  poetical  works,  I  shall  payao 
much  regund  to  time  as  to  begin  with  his  juvenile  productions. 
For  his  wly  pieces  he  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness 
not  very  laudable ;  what  he  has  once  written,  he  resolves  to 
preserve,  and  gives  to  the  public  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he 
broke  off  because  he  was  nothing  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done,  aopposing  his  readera  less  nice  than  himself.  These  pre* 
hides  to  bis  future  labours  are  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  English. 
Of  the  Italian  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  aa  a  critic ;  but  I  havo 
heard  them  commended  by  a  man  well  oualified  to  decide  their 
merit  The  Latin  pieces  are  lusciously  el^ant ;  but  the  delight 
which  they  aflbrd  is  rather  by  the  exquisite  imitation  of  the 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the  harmony 

*  Printed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  coQecfion. 
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of  the  numbers^  than  by  any  power  of  invention  or  vigour  of 
sentiment.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value ;  the  elegies  escel 
the  odes ;  and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Treason 
might  hav^  been  spared. 

The  English  poems,  though  they  make  no  promises  of  Panw- 
dise  Lost,*  have  this  evidence  of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast 
original  and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not  excel* 
lence ;  if  they  differ  from  verses  of  others,  they  differ  for  the 
worse;  for  they  are  too  oAen  distinguished  by  repulsive  harsh* 
ness ;  the  combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not 
pleasing ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  seem  to  be  laboriously  sought, 
and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote  with  much  care 
appears  from  his  manuscripts,  happily  preserved  at  Cambridge, 
in  which  many  of  his  smaller  works  are  found  as  they  were 
first  written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such  relics«how 
how  excellence  is  acquired ;  what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease^ 
we  must  learo  first  to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great  poet,  sometimes 
force  their  own  judgment  into  false  approbation  of  his  little 
pieces,  and  prevail  upon  themselves  to  think  that  admirable 
which  is  only  singular.  All  that  short  compositions  can  com- 
monly attain  is  neatness  and  elegance.  Milton  never  learned 
the  art  of  doing  little  things  with  grace ;  he  overlooked  the 
milder  excellence  of  suavity  and  softness ;  he  was  a  lion  that  bad 
no  skill  in  dandling  the  kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has  been  bestowed 
is  Lycidas^  of  which  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain, 
and  the  numbers  unpleasing.  What  beauty  there  is  we  must 
therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  images.  It  is  not  lo  be 
considered  as  the  effusion  of  real  passion  ;  for  passion  runs  not 
after  remote  allusions  and  obscure  opinions.  Passion  plucks  no 
berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethuse  and 
Mineius,  nor  tells  of  rough  satyrs  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel. 
Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little  grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth ;  there 
is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pas> 
toral,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting ;  whatever  images 
it  can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted  ;  and  its  inherent  impro- 
bability always  forces  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind.  When 
Cowley  tells  of  Hervey,  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  how  much  he  must  miss  the  compianion  of  his  labours, 

•  With  the  exception  of  Comoi  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  afterwanls  aavi^ 
~  vciy  plainly  be  difcoTercd  the  dawn  or  twilis;ht  of  PnndiM  Lost     C. 
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and  the  partner  of  his  discoFeries ;  hot  what  imagp  of  tendemoal 
«aa  be  eicited  by  these  lines ! 

^  We  drove  m  field,  tnd  both  together  hetrd 
What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night." 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and  that  they  bad  no 
flocks  to  batten  ;  and  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  representa- 
tion may  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning. is  so  uncertain  and 
remote,  that  it  is  never  sought,  because  it  cannot  be  known  when 
it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers,  appear  the  heathen 
deities ;  Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and  ^olus,  with  a  long 
train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  supplies. 
Nothing  can  kss  display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  invention, 
than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must 
now  feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his  skill  id 
piping ;  and  how  one  god  asks  another  god  what  is  become  of 
Lycidas,  and  bow  meither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves 
will  excite  no  sympathy ;  he  who  thus  praises  will  confer  no 
honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault.  With  these  trifling  fic- 
tions are  mingled  the  most  awful  and  sacred  truths,  such  as 
ought  never  to  be  polluted  with  such  irreverent  combinations.* 
The  shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and  aAerwards 
an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superintendent  of  a  christian  flock. 
Such  equivocations  are  always  unskilful ;  and  here  they  are  in- 
decent, and  at  least  approach  to  impiety,  of  which,  however,  I 
believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been  conscious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired  that  its  blaze 
drives  away  the  eye  from  nice  examination.  Surely  no  man 
could  have  lancied  that  he  read  Lycidas  with  pleasure,  had  he 
not  known  its  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  L'Allegro  and  11  Penseroso,  I  believe 
opinion  is  uniform ;  every  man  that  reads  them,  reads  them  with 
pleasure.  The  author's  design  is  not  what  Theobald  has  re* 
marked,  merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their  colours  from 
the  mind,  by  representing  the  operation  of  the  same  things 
upon  the  gay  and  the  melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  man  as 
he  is  difierently  disposed  :  but  rather  how,  among  the  successive 
variety  of  appearances,  every  disposition  of  mind  takes  hold  on 
thqsB  by  which  it  may  be  gratified^ 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning ;  the  pensive 
man  hears  the  nightingale  in  the  evening.    The  cheerful  man 
the  cock  strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
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wood ;  thoD  walks,  not  aoaeen,  to  observe  the  glory  of  the  rang 
San,  or  listen  to  the  singing  milk-maid,  and  view  the  laboon  of 
the  ploughman  and  the  mower ;  then  casts  bis  eyes  about  him 
over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  distant  tower, 
the  residence  of  some  fair  inhabitant ;  thus  he  pursues  rural 
gaiety  through  a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  bimaelf 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  superstitious  igncmmoe. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen  to  muse  at  mid- 
night ;  and  at  another  hears  the  sullen  curfew.  If  the  weather 
drives  him  home,  he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  ool v  by  glowing 
embers ;  or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star,  to  disf 
cover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and  varies  the  shades  of 
meditation  by  contemplating  the  magnificent  and  pathetic  scenes 
of  tragic  and  epic  poetry.  When  the  morning  comes,  a  morn- 
ing gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he  walks  into  the  dark  track- 
]e»  woods,  falls  asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with 
melancholy  enthusiasm  expects  some  dream  of  prognosticatioBi 
or  some  music  played  by  aerial  performers. 

Both  mirth  and  melancholy  are  solitary,  silent  inhabitants  of 
the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor  transmit  communication;. 
no  mention  is  therefore  made  of  a  philosophical  friend,  or  a 
pleasant  companion,  -fhe  seriousness  does  not  arise  from  any 
participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gaiety  from  the  pleasures  oif 
the  bottle. 

The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted  the  country,  tries 
what  towered  cities  will  afibrd,  and  mingles  with  scenes  of 
splendour  and  gay  assemblies,  and  nuptial  festivities^  but  be 
mingles  a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  cooiedies  of 
Jottson,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  are  exhibited,  be  at- 
tends the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in  ch>wds  but  walks  the 
clositer,  or  frequents  the  carthedral.  Milton  probably  had  not 
yet  forsaken  the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  music ;  but  he  seems  to  think 
that  cheerful  notes  would  have  obtained  from  Pluto  a  coro|dete 
dismission  of  Eurydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  only  proonwl 
a  conditional  release. 

For  the  old  age  of  cheerfulness  he  makes  no  provision;  but 
melancholy  he  conducts  with  great  dignity  to  the  close  of  lifi^. 
His  cheerfulness  is  without  levity,  and  his  pensiveness  without 
asperity. 

Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are  properly  selected, 
and  nicely  distinguished ;  but  the  colours  of  the  diction  seem  not 
sufficiently  discriminated.  I  know  not  whether  the  eharaetciil 
are  kept  sufficiently  apart  No  mirth  can,  indeed,  be  found  in 
hb  melaocholy ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  always  meet  some 
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bnehdhr  in  his  mirth.    They  ire  two  noble  efforts  of  imap- 
nstioiu* 

Tlie  mttest  of  his  juvenile  Berformanees  is  the  Mask  of 
ComoSy  in  which  mw  very  plainly  he  discovered  the  dawn  or  : 
twilif^t  of  Paradise  Lost.  Milton  appears  to  have  jformed  very 
ewly  thai  system  of  diction,  and  mode  of  versei  which  his  ma- 
tnrer  jo^^ment  approved  and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured 
nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  CSomus  afford  only  a  specimen  of  his  languag:e ;  it 
exhibits  likewise  his  flower  of  description  and  his  vigour  of  sen- 
tiaienti  employed  in  the  praise  and  dhefence  of  virtue.  A  work 
more  tnij  poetical  is  rarely  found ;  allusipnsi  images,  and  de* 
seriptive  epithets,  embellisb  almost  every  period  with  lavish 
deooraitioD.  As  a  series  of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
as  worlhv  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the  votaries  have 
reeeivedit 

As  a  drama  it  is  de^cient  The  action  is  net  probable.  A 
mask  lo  those  ptrts  wjpe  supernatural  intervention  is  admitted^ 
must  indeed  ne  given  up  to  all  tiie  freaks  of  imagination ;  but^ 
ao  far  as  the  action  is  meray  hiunan,  it  ought  to  be  reasonable, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers ; 
who,  when  their  sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wildei^ 
ness,  wander  both  away  together  in  search  of  berries-  too  finr  to 
find  their  wav  back,  and  leave  a  helpless  lady  to  all  the  sadness 
and  danger  of  solitude.  This  however  is  a  defect  overbalanced 
1^  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the  prologue  spoken 
in  the  wild  wood  by  the  attendant  spirit  is  addrened  to  tfie 
audience ;  a  mode  of  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
dramatic  representation,  that  no  precedents  can  support  it 

The  diseourse  pf  the  spirit  is  too  long ;  an  objection  that  may 
be  made  to  almost  all  the  following  speeches;  they  have  not  the 
sprightliBem  of  a  dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal  contention^ 
tut  seem  rather  declamations  deliberately  composed,  and  formally 
rroeeledyOn  a  moral  question.  The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  te 
a  mcfure,  without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  son^  of  Comus  has  tfriness  and  jollity ;  but,  what  may 
reeonuneoa  Milton's  morals  as  well  as  his  poeUy,  the  invitations 

*Mt.  Wsftoe  intioutet  (snd  Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  tnith  of  his 
conjecture)  that  Milton  borrowed  many  of  the  images  in  these  two  fine 
poems  fiom  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Meiancholyy  a  bo<A  published  in  162U 
and  at  saadry  times  «nce,  aboundinf^  in  kaming,  curious  information,  and 
pli  aia1i|.  Mr.  Warton  says,  that  Mihon  appears  to  have  been  an  attentive 
reader  thereof  t  and  to  this  assertion  I  add,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it 
was  a  book  that  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resorted  to»  as  many  others  have 
don^JbraiiHiwacat  after  ^fctiguc  of  stody.   H. 
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to  pleasure  are  so  general,  that  they  excite  no  distinct  fmages  of 
corrupt  enjoyment^  and  take  no  dangerous  hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  ofComus  and  the  lady  are  elef^t 
but  tedious.  The  song  mi«t  owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever 
can  delight  At  last  the  brothers  enter  with  too  much  tranquil- 
lity ;  and,  when  they  have  feared  least  their  sister  should  be  in 
danfj^er,  and  hoped  that  she  is  not  in  danger,  the  elcler  makes  a 
speech  in  praise  of  chastity  and  the  younger  finds  how  fine  it 
b  to  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  spirit  in  form  of  a  shepherd ;  and  the 
brother  instead  of  being  in  haste  to  ask  his  help,  praises  hb 
singing,  and  inquires  his  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  at  this  interview  the  brother  is  taken  with  a  short  fit  of 
rhyming.  The  spirit  relates  that  the  lady  is  in  the  power  of 
Comus;  the  brother  moralizes  again;  and  the  spirit  makes  a 
long  narration,  of  no  use  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  UDSuit- 
able  to  a  good  being. 

*   Jo  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  sentimento 
are  generous ;  but  there  is  something  wanting  to  allure  attentioo. 

The  dispute  between  the  lady  and  Comus  is  the  most  animated 
and  aflkcting  scene  of  the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker 
reciprocation  of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  attention  and 
detain  itl  - 

The  songs  are  vigorous,  and  full  of  imagery ;  but  they  are 
harsh.in  their  diction,  and  not  very  musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  are  too  bold  and  the  lan- 
guage 4oo  luxuriant  for  dialogue.  It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style, 
inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously  instructive. 

The  sonnets  were  written  in  difierent  parts  of  Milton's  Mb, 
upon  difierent  occasions.  They  deserve  not  any  particular  criti- 
cism ;  for  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  not  bad ; 
and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty-first  are  truly  en- 
titled to  this  slender  commendation.  The  fabric  of  a  sonn^ 
however  adapted  to  the  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in 
ours,  which,  having  greater  variety  of  termination,  requires  the 
rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  despatched  without  much  anxiety; 
a  greater  work  calls  for  greater  care.  I  am  now  to  examine 
Paradise  Lost ;  a  poem  which,  considered  with  respect  to  de- 
sign, may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect  to  performancei 
the  second^  among  the  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first  praise  of  genius  is 
^  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic  poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblageof 
all  the  powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  compositions. 
Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth,  by  calliq; 
imagination  to  the  help  of  reason.  Epic  poetry  undertakes  la 
teac^  the  most  important  truths  by  the  most  pleasing  {ireo^ts, 
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ner.  History  ifiust  mipp\y  the  wHtel*  with  tfie  iDidiftieWrf  IW- 
ntioo,  which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobteS*  <ait>  nl^tlit 
aniinate  by  driimatic  dftet^,  and  Aivtfmfy  %y  i^tlrb^it^^^  ^nd 
abticipiiti<»l ;  monilily  iHuftt  tMoh  hittiilieetiMbouAd^ftail  at- 
ferent  shades,  of  vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and  the  jpMiftlkfc 
of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminations  of  character,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  passions,  either  single  or  combined  ;  and  physi- 
ology must  supply  him  with  illustrations  and  images.  To  pot 
,  these  materials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagination  capa- 
ble of  painting  nature,  and  realizing  fiction.  Nor  is  he  y^  « 
poet  till  he  has  attained  the  whole  extension  of  his  hngiiage^ 
distinguisbed  all  the  delieacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colours  of 
words^  and  learned  to  adjust  their  difierent  aoands  to  «11  tfen 
varieties  of  metridil  modulation. 

Bossu  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet's  first  work  k  to  filid  a  mo* 
ral,  which  his  fiiUe  A  afterwards  to  illustrate  and  establish.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  process  only  of  Milton :  the  flnofal  of 
other  poems  is  incidental  and  consequent ;  in  Mtttob's  Only  ft 
is  essential  and  intrinsic.  His  purpose  was  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  v^uous ;  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Oad  to  mmh ;  to 
show  the  reftsonaUebess  ef  ietigion,  and  tie  neeelsity  of  t>be^ 
dieiiee  to  the  divine  law. 

IV)  eooVey  this  moral  there  must  be  s  fiible,  a  niurratioA  ert- 
fidly  eonstmcted,  so  as  to  exfeite  curiosity,  and  surpise  expects- 
tioo.  Ita  this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  must  be  oonfessed  (e 
have  equalled  every  other  poet.  He  haA  involved  in  his  ee- 
count  of  the  fall  of  man  the  events  which  fireeeded,  and  those 
thst  were  to  follow  it ;  he  has  interwoven  the  whole  system  of 
theology  with  such  prot>riety>  tiiat  ever^  puri  Appears  to  be  nb- 
oesssry  $  tttd  scarcely  toy  recital  is  wished  Shorter,  Ar  the  sake 
of  quickenli^  the  progress  of  the  main  aetiob. 

The  suljjset  of  all  epic  poem  is  naturally  an  ef  ent  of  gibet 
iriiportaniBe.  *That  of  Milton  is  mM  the  destHldtion  of  a  ei^, 
the  cobAict  of  a  eolony,  <lr  the  foundation  of  an  em|»ireb  His 
sulgeet  is  Ae  fate  of  worlds,  the  re  volotiobs  of  keavta  and  earth : 
rebdlioil  fjlAtai  the  SUprettie  Kingi  raised  by  the  highest  order 
ef  created  M^ ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host)  and  the  pudirii- 
nent  of  .their  crime ;  the  treation  of  i  new  race  of  reasonable 
creatures ;  their  original  hat>piol$ss  and  innocence^  Aeir  forfeiture 
of  ittimortaUty ^  and  their  restoration  tb  hopb  abd  peace. 

Qreat  events  can  be  hastened  br  retarded  only  by  persons  df 
elevated  dignity*  Before  the  gifeatness  disblayed  in  Milton^s 
poem,  all  oUier  greatness  shrinks  away.  The  weakest  of  his 
agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human  beings,  the  original 
parente  of  mankind ;  with  whose  actions  the  elements  consented  9 

VOL*  v.— 0 
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OD  whosB  roetitode,  di-  deriatioa  of  will  depended  the  state  o^ 
terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of  all  the  future  inhabitanli 
of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are  such  as  it  is 
irrcTerence  to  name  on  slight  occasions.  The  rtat  were  lower 
powers; 


of  which  the  kast  could  wield 


Those  elements,  mnd  tnn  him  whh  the  force 
Of  ill  their  ref^ont; 

powers  which  only  the  control  of  Omnipotence  restrains  from 
laytng  creation  waste,  and  filling  the  vast  expanse  of  spare  with 
ruin  and  confusion.  To  display  the  motives  and  actions  of  beingi 
thus  superior,  so  far  as  human  reason  can  examine  them,  or  human 
imagination  represent  them,  is  a  task  which  this  mighty  poet  hai 
undertaken  and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  epic  poems,  much  speculation  is  com- 
monly employed  upoe  the  characters.  The  characters  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  which  admit  of  examination,  are  those  of  angels 
and  of  man  ;  of  angels,  good  and  evil ;  of  man,  in  his  innocent 
•n  sinful  stste. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is  mild  and  placid, 
of  easy  condescension  and  free  communication ;  that  of  Michad 
is  regal  and  lofty,  and,  as  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity  of 
his  own  nature.  Abdiel  and  Gabriel  appear  occasionally,  and 
act  as  every  incident  requires ;  the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel  is 
veiT  amiably  painted. 

Of  the  evU  angels,  the  characters  are  more  diversified.  To 
Satan,  as  Addison  observes,  such  sentiments  are  given  as  suit 
the  most  exalted  and  the  most  depraved  being.  Milton  has  been 
censured  by  Clark*  for  the  impiety  which  sometimes  breaks 
firom  Satan's  mouth ;  for  there  are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
which  no  observation  of  character  can  justify,  because  no  good 
nan  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pass,  however  transiently , 
throng  his  own  mind.  To  make  Satan  speak  as  a  rebel,  with- 
out any  such  expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  unagination, 
was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  Milton's  under- 
taking ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  extricated  himsdf 
with  |reat  happiness.  There  is,  in  Satan's  speeches,  |itUe  that 
can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  languid  of  rebellion  cannot 
be  the  same  with  that  of  obedience.  The  malignity  of  Satan 
foams  in  haughtiness  and  obstinacy;  but  his  expressions  are 
eommonly  general,  and  no  otherwise  oflEsnsive  than  as  thoy  are 
wicked. 

!  Aadm  oTtbeEaaqroBStudy.       Dr.  J. 
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The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are  very  judioioud/ 
discriminated  in  the  first  and  second  books  ;  and  Uie  ferociou0 
character  of  Moloch  appears,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council^ 
with  eicact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during  their  innocence,  sach 
sentiments  as  innocence  can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is 
pure  benevolence  and  mutual  veneration ;  their  repasts  are  with-* 
out  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toil.  Their  addresses 
to  their  Maker  have  little  more  than  the  voice  of  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Fruition  left  them  nothing  to  ask ;  and  innocence 
left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual  accusation^ 
and  stubborn  self-defence ;  they  regard  each  other  with  alienated 
minds,  and  dread  their  Creator,  as  the  avenger  of  their  trans^ 
gression.  At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy,  soften  to  re- 
pentance, and  melt  in  supplication.  Both  before  and  after  the 
bllf  the  superiority  of  Adam  is  diligently  susUined. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marvellous,  two  parts  of  a  vulgar 
epic  poem,  which  immerge  the  critic  in  deep  aonsideration,  the 
Paradise  Lost  requires  little  tu  be  said.  It  contains  the  history 
of  a  miracle,  of  creation  and  redemption  ;  k  dmplayfi  the  power 
and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Beiog ;  the  probable  therefore 
is  marvellous,  and  the  marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance 
of  the  narrative  is  truth  ;  and,  as  truth  allows  no  choice,  it  is^ 
like  necessity,  superior  to  rule.  To  the  accidental  or  adventi- 
tious parts,  as  to  every  thing  human,  some  slight  exceptions 
may  be  made ;  but  the  main  fabric  is  immoveably  supported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  this  poem  has,  by  the 
natdre  of  its  subject,  the  advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is 
universaliv  and  perpetually  interesting.  All  mankind  will, 
througli  all  ages,  bear  tl\e  same  relation  to  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
must  partake  of  that  good  and  evil  which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery,  so  called  from  e(«s  ««*•  ^>^«»««9  by  which 
ia  meant  the  occasional  interposition  of  supernatural  power,  ano- 
ther fertile  topic  of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no  room  to  speak, 
because  every  tiling  is  done  under  the  immediate  and  visible 
direetion  of  heaven ;  but  the  rule  is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part 
of  the  action  could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other  means. 

Of  episodes,  I  think  there  are  only  two,  contained  in  RaphaePs 
relation  of  the  war  in  heaven,  and  Michael's  prophetic  account 
of  the  changes  to  happen  in  this  world.  Both  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  great  action ;  one  was  necessary  to  Adam  as  s 
warning,  the  other  as  a  consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  design,  nothing  can 
bp  objected ;  it  has  distinctly  and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires, 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.    There  is  perhaps  no  poem 


^  Urn  lams  tefQlbf  fiD9»  wkjcb  ta  Ulde  can  be  taken  liiitb* 
enA  an^reot  wiMitilettoa  Befe  are  na  funeral  gaoie^,  nor  i» 
there  any  \omfi  deaaripljpA  oC  a  abiel4.  The  abort  digraanoB 
.  at  the  bc^nning  of  the  third,  seventh,  apd  ninth  books  migjhl 
dbabtkaa  be  spared;  bul  superfluities  so  beauti&il  who  Would 
IdiaawajB  or  who  doesi  nol  wiah  that  the  author  of  the  lliail 
had  gratified  aueceeding  ages  with  a  hide  knowledge  of  hinaaelC? 
Pachapa  na  passagaa  are  more  frequently  or  more  atieQii?eiy 
lead  than  those  extrioaic  paragraphs;  apd»  since  the  end  ef 
poetEj[  iepkasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which  all  are 
pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem  be  stvictly 
ene^  whether  the  poem  can  be  properly  termed  heroic^  and  who 
k  the  heno,  are  weed  by  such  renters  as  draw  their  prineiplea 
of  judgment  qUherfron  book^  than  reason.  Milton,  thougjh 
be  eniSbled  Paradise  Lost  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himaelf 
heroic  song.  Dcyden,  petulantly  and  indecently,  denies  the 
heroism  of  Adam,  becauae  he  was  overcome :  but  there  is  no 
naaon  why  the  Jbaro  shpuld  not  be  unfortunate,  except  eataln 
Kshed  practice,  since  success  and  virtue  do  not  go  oeoessaril||r 
tDgetber>  Csto  is  the  hero  of  Lucan.;  but  Lucan's  authoai^ 
wul  not  be  suAred  by  Quintijian  to  decide.  However,  i£  sue* 
oess  be  necessary,  Adam's  deceiver  was,  at  last,  crushed  ^  Adam 
vaa.  reatored  to  hia  Maker's  favour^  and  therefore  may  secuxely 
Tsanroe  his  hnmaa  raiik% 

Aflser  the  scheme  and  iabric  of  the  poem,  must  be  coimderad 
its  component  pactSt  the  sentinientp  and  the  diction* 

The  aentineots,  as  expressive  of  manners,  or  appropriated  to 
oharactem,  are»  for  the  ^ater  part,  unexceptionably  just    * 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  morality,  or  preoepta. 
of  pcodence  occur  seldom^  Such  ia  the  original  formation  of 
tbia.poem,  that  as  it  admita  np  human  'manners  till  the  fidi,  it 
can  give  little^  assistance  to  human  conduct  Xta  end  is  to  raise 
the  thoughts  above  sublunary  cares  or  (Measures*  Tet  the  praise 
of  Ihati  fortitude,  with  which  AMi^  maintained  his  singularity 
of  virtue  against  the  scorn  of  multitudes,  may  be  accommodated 
to  a)l  times ;  and  Raphael's  reproof  of  Adam's  curiosi^  after 
the  pUinetary  motions,  with  the  anaw/ar  returned  by  Adam,  may 
be<  confidently  opposed  to  any  mle  of  life  which  any  poet  has 
delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called  forth  in  the  pro- 
grcia,  are  such  aa  could  only  be  produced  by  an  imi^inatibn  in 
the  highest  degree  fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were 
so|K>iied  oy  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curiosity.  The  heat 
ef  Mikoa'a  i^iod  might  he  said  to  aublimate  bis  learning,  to 
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thrtur  off  into  his  work  ^e  spirit  of  scieDce,  unmiDgled  with  | 
its  icrosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  his  de- 
ieriptions  are  therefore  learned.  He  had  accustomed  his  imagi- 
aalion  to  onrestrained  indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  therefore 
wsere  extensiTe.  The  characteristic  quality  of  his  poem  is  sub- 
limity^ He  sometimes  descends  to  the  elegant,  but  his  clement 
ii  the  great.  He  can  occasionally  invest  himself  with  gn^ce ; 
fattt  his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  He  can  please  when 
pleasure  is  required ;  but  it  is  his  peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius, 
and  to  know  what  it  was  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him 
more  bountifully  than  upon  others;  the  power  of  displaying  the 
vtit,  illnminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening 
the  f^oomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a 
sulgeet  on  which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  he 
mi^t  tire  his  fiincy  withoat  the  censure  of  extravagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  life  did 
not  satiate  his  appetite  of  greatness.  To  paint  things  as  they  are 
requires  a  minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  rather 
than  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight  was  to  sport  in  the  wide  re- 
gians  of  possibility ;  reality  was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind. 
He  sent  his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlds  where  only 
imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of 
existence,  and  furnish  sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings, 
to  trace  the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of  heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds  ;  he  must  some- 
times revisit  earth,  and  tell  of  things  visible  and  known. 
When  he  cannot  raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject  he  never  fails  to  fill  the  imagination. 
But  his  images  and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  or  operations  of 
nature  do  not  seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form,  nor 
to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy  of  immediate  obser* 
vation.  He  saw  nature,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  through  the 
speetadea  of  books;  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to  his 
assistance.  The  garden  of  Eden  brings  to  his  mind  the  vale  of 
Enna,  where  Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  makes 
bis  way  through  fighting  elements,  like  Argo  between  the  Cya- 
nean  rocks,  or  Ulysses  between  the  two  Sicilian  whirlpools, 
when  be  dunned  Charybdas  on  the  larboard.  The  mytholo- 
gical allusions  have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 
used  with  notice  of  their  vanity ;  but  they  contribute  variety  to 

*  Algarottitenns it  gigtnte«oa tubfiinita  MiltoniiDa.       Or.  /. 
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the  DarratioDy  and  produce  an  alternate  exercise  of  the  nuemorjr 
and  the  fancy. 

His  similies  are  less  numerous,  and  more  various  than  those 
of  his  predecessors.  But  he  does  not  confine  himself  withio 
the  limits  of  rigorous  comparison :  his  great  excellence  is  ampli- 
tude, and  he  expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions which  the  occasion  required.  Thus  comparing  the  ehield 
of  Satan  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination 
with  the  discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders  which 
the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to  affirm  that  they 
excel  those  of  all  other  poets ;  for  this  superiority  he  was  in- 
debted to  his  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writing^.  The 
ancient  epic  poets,  wantmg  the  light  of  revelation,  were  very 
unskilful  teachers  of  virtue ;  their  principal  characters  may  be 
great  but  they  are  not  amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  their 
works  with  a  greater  degree  of  active  or  passive  fortitude,  and 
sometimes  of  prudence ;  but  he  will  be  able  to  carry  away  few 
precepts  of  justice  and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears  that  the  advantages  of 
even  christian  knowledge  may  be  possessed  in  vain.  Arioeto's 
pravity  is  generally  known ;  and,  though  the  deliverance  of  Je- 
rusalem may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  subject,  the  poet  has  been 
very  sparing  of  moral  instruction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of  thoughts,  and  purity 
of  manners,  except  when  the  train  of  the  narration  requires  the 
introduction  of  the  rebellious  spirits ;  and  even  they  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God  in  such  a  manner  aa 
excites  reverence,  and  confirms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two ;  but  those  two  are  the 
parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before  their  fall  for  dignity  and 
innocence,  and  amiable  after  it  for  repentance  and  submission. 
In  this  first  state  their  afiection  is  tender  without  weakness,  and 
their  piety  sublime  without  presumption.  When  they  have 
sinned,  they  show  how  discord  begins  in  mutual  frailty,  and 
bow  it  ought  to  cease  in  mutual  forbearance ;  how  confidence 
of  the  divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  sin,  and  how  hope  of  pardon 
may  be  obtained  by  penitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence 
we  can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present  misery,  it  be 
possible  to  conceive  it ;  but  the  sentiments  and  worship  proper 
to  a  fallen  and  oflfending  being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  have 
all  io  practise. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great.  Our  progeni- 
tors, in  their  first  state,  conversed  with  angels ;  even  when  folly 
and  sin  bad  degradnd  them,  they  had  not  in  their  humiliation 
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the  port  of  mean  suitors ;  and  they  rise  again  to  reverential  re- 
gard^ when  we  find  that  their  prayers  were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world  before  the  fall, 
there  is  in  the  Paradise  Lost  little  opportunity  for  the  pathetic; 
but  what  little  there  is  has  not  been  lost.  That  passion  which 
is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  transgression,  and  the  horrours  attending  the  sense 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  are  very  justly  described  and  forcibly 
impressed.  But  the  passions  are  moved  only  on  one  occasion ; 
sublimity  is  the  general  and  prevailing  quality  of  this  poem ; 
sublimity  variously  modified,  sometimes  descriptive,  sometimes 
argumentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  Paradise  Lost,  for  faults  and  defects 
every  work  of  man  must  have,  it  is  the  business  of  impartial 
criticism  to  discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence  of 
Milton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  because  of  selecting 
beauties  there  hacT  been  no  end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general 
manner  mention  that  whidh  seems  to  deserve  censure;  for  what 
Englishman  can  take  delight  in  transcribing  passages,  which,  if 
they  lessen  the  reputation  of  Milton,  diminish  in  some  de^ee 
the  honour  of  our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit  the  frequent 
notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies;  which  Bently,  perhaps  better 
skilled  in  grammar  than  in  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  he 
sometimes  made  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtrusions 
of  a  reviser,  whom  the  author's  blindness  obliged  him  to  employ. 
A  supposition  rash  and  groundless,  if  he  thought  it  true ;  and 
vile  and  pehiiciou$,  if,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it  to  be 
false. 

\f.  The  plan  of  Paradise  Lost  has  this  inconvenience,  that  it  com- 
prises neither  human  actions  nor  human  manners.*  The  man 
and  woman  who  act  and  suffer  are  in  a  state  which  no  other 
man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader  finds  no  transaction 
in  which  he  can  be  engaged ;  beholds  no  condition  in  which  he 
can  by  any  effort  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  has,  therefore, 
little  natural  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam's  disobedience]  we 
all  sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him  must  all  bewail  our  offences ; 
we  have  restless  and  insiduous  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels ;  and 
in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and  friends ;  in  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  we  hope  to  be  included ;  in  the  description 
of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to 
reside  hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  horrour  or  bliss. 

*  But,  says  Dr.  WartoA,  it  bu  throughout  a  reference  to  humao  lif<6  and 
actiomii    ^' 
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But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new ;  they  have  been 
taught  to  our  infancy ;  they  have  mingled  with  our  aolitaay 
thoughts  and  familiar  conversation,  and  are  habitually  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being  therefore  Mt 
new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed  emotion  in  the  mind ;  what 
we  knew  before,  we  cannot  learn;  what  is  not  unexpacledy 
cannot  surprise. 

.  Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  hwful  scenes,  from  some 
we  recede  with  reverence,  except  when  stated  hours  require 
their  association  ;  and  from  others  we  shrink  with  horroiir>  or 
admit  them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  counterpoises  to  our 
interests  and  passions.  Such  images  rather  obstruct  the  career 
of  fancy  than  incite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terrour  are  indeed  the  genuine  sources  of  poetry; 
but  poetical  pleasure  must  be  such  as  human  imaginatioa  ean 
at  least  conceive ;  and  poetical  terrour  such  as  human  strengUl 
and  fortitude  may  combat.  The  good  and  etril  of  eternity  an 
too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of  wit ;  the  mind  sinks  under  them 
with  passive  helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and  humbte 
adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  difierent  appearaoe^ 
and  be  conveyed  to  th&  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate 
images.  This  Milton  has  undertaken,  and  performed  with 
pregnancy  and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Whoevtr 
considers  the  few  radical  positions  which  the  scriptures  aflbrd* 
ed  him,  will  wonder  by  what  energetic  operation  he  expanded 
them  to  such  extent,  and  ramified  them  to  so  much  variety, 
restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from  licentiousness 
of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of  study  and  genius: 
of  a  great  accumulation  of  materials,  with  judgment  to  digeati 
and  fancy  to  combine  them:  Milton  was  able  to  select  mm 
nature,  or  from  story,  from  ancient  fable,  or  from  modem 
science,  whatever  could  illustrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts.  '  Aa 
accumulation  of  knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by 
study,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent  hyperbole,  by 
one  of  his  encomiasts,  that  in  reading  Paradise  Lost,  wt  read  a 
book  of  universal  knowledge. 

But  original  deficience  cannot  be  supplied.  The  want  of 
human  interest  is  always  felt.  Paradise  Lost  is  one  of  the 
books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer  than  it  is.  Its 
perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure.  We  read  Milton  far 
instruction,  retire  harassed  and  overburdtoed,  and  look  else- 
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where  fiv  reereition ;  we  desert  our  mMler,  and  seek  for  com- 


Another  ineonvenience  of  Milton's  de8if[;n  is,  that  it  requires 
the  deecripiioD  of  what  cannot  be  described,  the  agency  of 
spirits.  He  saw  that  immateriality  supplied  no  images,  and  that 
he  couM  not  show  angels  acting  but  by  instruments  of  action ; 
he  therefore  invested  them  with  form  and  matter.  This  being 
neeeesary,  was  therefore  defensible :  and  he  should  have  secured 
the  coDsisteoey  of  his  system,  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of 
sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts.  But 
he  has  unhappily  perplexed  his  poetry  with  his  philosophy. 
His  infernal  and  celestial  powers  are  sometimes  pure  spirit,  and 
sometimes  animated  body.  When  Satan  walks  with  his  lance 
upon  the  twiming  marl,  he  has  a  body ;  when,  in  his  passage  be- 
tween bell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger  of  sinking  in. the 
Tteuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust  of  rising  vapours,  he  has  a 
body  ;  when  he  animates  the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit, 
that  can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure ;  when  h^  starts  up  in  his 
own  sliape,  he  has  at  least  a  determined  form  ;  and  when  he  is 
brought  before  Gabriel,  he  has  a  sp^r  and  a  shield,  which  he 
had  the  power  of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the 
contending  an^ls  are  evidently  material. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandaemonium,  being  incorporeal 
spirits,  are  at  large,  though  without  number,  in  a  limited  space ; 
yet  in  the  battle,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  mountains, 
their  amour  hurt  them,  crushed  in  upon  their  substance,  now 
grown  gross  by  sinning.  This  likewise  happened  to  the  un- 
corrupted  angels,  who  were,  overthrown  the  sooner  for  their 
arms,  for  unarmed  they  might  easily  as  spirits  have  evaded  by 
contraction  or  remove.  Even  as  spirits  they  are  hardly  spiritual : 
foiC  contraction  and  remove  are  images  of  matter ;  but  if  they 
could  have  escaped  without  their  armour,  they  might  have 
escaped  from  it,  and  left  only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered. 
Uriel  when  he  rides  on  a  sunbeam,,  is  material ;  Satan  is  ima- 
;terial  when  be  b  afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  pervades  the  whole 
narration  of  the  war  of  heaven,  fills  it  with  incongruity  ;  and 
the  book  in  which  it  is  related  is,  I  believe,  the  favourite  of 
children,  and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  increased. 
«  After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, may  be  considered  that  of  allegorical  persons,  which 
have  no  real  existence.  To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest 
ahstraet  ideas  with  form,  and  animate  them  with  activity,  has 
always  been  the  right  of  poetry.  But  such  airy  beings  are,  for 
the  moat  part,  suflbred  only  to  do  their  natural  office  and  retire. 
Thus  i«ne  telb  a  tale,  and  victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
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perches  on  a  standard ;  but  fame  and  vjctory  can  do  bo 
To  give  them  any  real  employment,  or  ascribe  to  them 
material  agency,  is  to  make  them  all^orical.  no  longer,  but  to 
shock  the  mind  by  ascribing  e0ects  to  nonenity.  In  the  Pkm- 
nvetheus  of  .£schylus,  we  see  violence  and  strength,  and  in  the 
Alrestis  of  Euripides,  we  see  death  brought  upon  the  sUfBOf  all 
as  active  persons  of  the  drama  ;  but  no  precedents  can  justify 
absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  sin  and  death  is  undoubtedly  faulty.  Sin 
is  indeed  the  mother  of  death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the 
portress  of  hell ;  but  when  they  stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a 
journey  described  as  real,  and  when  death  ofibrs  him  battle,  tbe 
allegory  is  broken.  That  sin  and  death  should  have  shown  the 
way  to  hell,  might  have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  faeilitale 
the  passage  by  building  a  bridge,  because  the  difficulty  of  Setan'a 
passage  is  described  as  real  and  sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought 
to  be  only  figurative.  The  hell  assigned  to  the  rebellious  mirils 
is  described  as  not  less  local  than  the  residence  of  man.  It  is 
placed  in  some  distant  part  of  space,  separated  from  the  rqpoai 
of  harmony  and  order  by  a  chaotic  waste,  and  an  unoccupied 
vacuity  ;  but  sin  and  death  worked  up  a  mole  of  aggravated  anil, 
cemented  with  asphaltus ;  a  work  too  bulky  for  ideal  arehitedi. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  fiMiba 
of  the  poem ;  and  to  this  there  was  no  temptation,  but  the 
author's  opinion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objections  may  by  madSi. 
Satan  is  with  great  expectation  brought  before  Gabriel  in  Pais- 
dise,  and  is  suffered  to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of 
man  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the  vacuity  left  ia 
heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels ;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as 
a  report  rife  in  heaven  before  his  departure. 

To  find  aentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence  was  very  diff- 
cult;  and  something  of  anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  then 
discovered.  Adam's  discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  the 
^;>ecolation  of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not  whether  bis 
answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  curiosity  does  not  want  aome- 
thing  of  propriety  ;  it  is  the  speech  of  a  man  acquainted  with 
many  other  men.  Some  philosophical  notions,  especially  whan 
the  philosophy  is  false,  might  have  been  better  omitted.  Tlie 
angel,  in  a  comparison,  speaks  of  timorous  deer,  before 
were  yet  timorous,  and  before  Adam  could  understand  the 
parison. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats  among  his  eleva- 
tions. This  is  only  to  say  that  all  the  parts  are  not  equaL  In 
every  work  one  part  must  be  for  the  sake  of  others ;  a  palaee 
must  have  passages ;  a  poem  must  hafe  transitions.    It  is  ao 
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to  be  required  that  wit  should  always  be  bbzing,  than 
HhiI  Ibe  son  ahould  always  stand  at  nooo.  In  a  great  work 
there  ia  a  ▼ieisBittide  of  luminous  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is 
ID  the  world  a  succession  of  day  and  ntght  Milton,  when  he 
kaa  expatiated  in  the  sky  may  be  allowed  sometimes  to  revisit 
earth ;  for  what  other  author  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustained 
his  flight  so  long? 

Milton  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets,  appears  to  have 
bmrowed  often  finom  them ;  and,  as  every  man  catches  some- 
-Hiing  fiom  his  companions,  his  desire  of  imitating  Arioeto^ 
levity  hu  di^^cea  his  work  with  the  pi^radise  of  fools;  a 
fiction  Dot'in  itself  ill  imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too  often;  his 
equivocations,  which  Bentley  endeavours  to  defend  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancients ;  his  unnecessary  and  ungraceful  use  of 
terms  of  art ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  bemuse  they  are 
easily  remarked,  and  generally  censured ;  and  at  last  hair  so 
little  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  they  scarcely  deserve  the 
ettention'of  a  critic. 

Such  are  th^  faults  of  that  wonderful  performance,  Paradise 
Lost;  which  he  who  can  put  in  balance  with  its  beauties,  must 
be  eonakiered  not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  less  to  be  censured  for 
want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sensibility. 

Of  Faradise  Rained,  the  general  judgment  seems  now  to 
be  ririit,  that  it  is  in  many  parts  elegant,  and  everywhere  in- 
alraetive.  It  wn  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  writer  of  Paradise 
Lost  could  ever  write  without  great  effusions  of  fancy  and  exalted 
ppeeepts  of  wisdom.  The  basis  of  Paradise  Regained  is  narrow ; 
e  dialogue  without  action  can  never  please  like  an  union  of  the 
namtive  and  dramatic  powers.  Had  this  poem  been  writtoi 
not  by  Milton,  but  by  some  imitator,  it  would  have  claimed  and 
received  universal  praise. 

If  Pteidiae  Regained  has  been  too  much  depreciated,  Samson 
Affoniites  hu  in  requital  been  too  much  admired.  It  could 
Mly  bebjr  long  prejudice  and  the  bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton 
oodd  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies  with  their  encumbrance  of  e 
Aoms,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  French  and  En^ish  stages ;  and 
it  is  oidy  by  a  blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  Milton,  that 
a  drama  can  be  praised  in  which  the  intermediate  parts  have 
neitber  eauae  nor  consequence,  neither  hasten  nor  retard  the 
eataatrmhe. 

In  dua  tragedy  are  however  many  particular  beauties,  many 
jnsl  aentiments  and  striking  lines :  but  it  wants  that  power  of  at* 
ineting  the  attention  which  a  well-connected  pbn  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic  writing ;  he  knew 
lUMUi  natoie  oidy  in  the  pmB,  and  had  never  studied  the 
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ehades  of  character,  nor  the  combiDations  of  coacurringy  nortim 
perplexity  of  contending  passions.  He  had  read  much,  and  kneir 
what  books  could  teach ;  but  had  mingled  little  in  the  worldf 
end  was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  which  experience  maat 
confer. 

Throu«:h  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  an  uniform  p»> 
euliarity  of  diction,  a  mode  and  cast  of  expression,  which  bcms 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  any  former  writer :  and  whieh  is 
•o  far  removed  from  common  use,  that  an  unlearned  ftmiestf 
when  he  fir^t  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprised  by  a  Hew 
language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find  nothing  wrong 
in  Milton,  imputed  to  his  laborious  endeavours  after  words 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas.  Our  language,  says  Ad- 
dison, sunk  under  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  both  in  proaeand 
▼erse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a  per\-erse  and  pedantic  prin- 
ciple, lie  was  desirous  to  use  English  words  with  a  fotein 
idioro.  This  in  all  his  prose  is  discovered  and  condemned  ;  Mr 
there  judgment  operates  freely  neither  softened  by  the  beautyi 
nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his  thoughts ;  but  such  is  the  power 
of  his  poetry,  that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  resistance,  fine  rai- 
der feels  himself  in  captivity  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  mind,  and 
criticism  sinks  in  admiiation. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  bis  subject ;  what  is  shown 
with  greater  extent  in  Paradise  Lost,  may  be  found  in  Comas. 
One  source  of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the  Tot- 
can  poets  ;  the  disposition  of  his  words  is,  I  think,, frequently 
Italian  ;  perhaps  sometimes  combined  with  other  tongues. 

Of  him,  at  last,  may  be  said  what  Jonson  says  of  Spencer,  that 
he  wrote  no  language,  but  has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  Baby- 
lonish dialect,  itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made  by  exalted 
genius  and  extensive  learning  the  vehicle  of  so  much  instruction 
and  so  much  pleasure,  that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in 
its  deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  cannot  want  the 
praise  of  copiousness  and  variety :  he  was  roaster  of  his  language 
in  its  full  extent;  and  has  selected  the  melodious  words  vrith 
such  diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  art  of  English  poetry 
might  be  learned. 

After  his  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  his  versifieatioo. 
The  measure,  he  says,  is  the  English  heroic  verae  witfaoot 
rhyme.  Of  this  mode  he  had  many  examples  among  the  Ilidians, 
and  some  in  his  own  country.  The  earl  of  Surrey  is  said  tp 
have  translated  one  of  Virgil's  books  without  rhjnne;  mad 
beside  our  tragedies,  a  few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  Uank 
▼erse^  particularly  one  tending  to  recMcile  the  mtim  lo  Sa- 
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l«l^^  wild  attempl  upon  Goiana,  tod  probtUy  written  bj 
Baieigh  hiimelC  Theae  petty  perfinraAancea  oaonol  be  aappoaed 
to  have  much  infloeoced  Milton,  who  more  probable  took  hia 
hint  finom  Triaaino'a  Italia  Liberata ;  and  finding  blank  Tene 
'eaaier  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  of  persuading  himself  that  i^  ia 

Rbymey  he  aays,  and  aays  truly,  is  no  necessary  adjunct  of 
tmo  poetry.  But,  perhaps,  of  poetry  as  a  mental  operation^ 
metre,  or  music  is  no  necessary  adjunct :  it  is  however  by  the 
musie  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discriminated  in  aillangoag- 
ea;  and  in  languages  melodiously  constructed,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  long  and  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient  But  one 
language  cinnot  communicate  its  rules  to  another  ;  where  metre 
is  acanty  and  imperfect,  some  help  is  necessary.  The  music 
of'the  English  heroic  line  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly,  that  it  is 
easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every  line  co-operate  to* 
gether ;  this  co-operation  can  be  only  obtained  by  the  preservation 
of  every  verse  unmingled  with  another,  as  a  distinct  system  of 
sounds;  and  thisr  distinctness  is  obtained  and  preserved  by  the 
artifice  of  rhyme.  The  variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by 
the  lovers  of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measunf  of  an  Engliah 
poet  to  the  periods  of  a  declaimer ;  and  there  are  only  a  few 
skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton,  who  enable  their  audience 
to  perceive  where  the  lines  end  or  begin.  Blank  verse,  said  an 
ingenious  critic,  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye. 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  EngUsh  poetry  will 
not  often  please ;  nor  can  rhyme  ever  b^  safely  spared  but  where 
the  subject  is  able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some 
approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary  style  ;  has  neither 
the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the  melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore 
tires  by  long  continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not  one  is  popular ; 
what  reason  could  urge  in  its  aefence,  has  been  confuted  by 
the  ear. 

*  But,  whatever  be  the  advantage  of  rhyme,  I  cannot  prevail 
on  myself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer ;  for  I  cannot 
wish  his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is ;  yet  like  other  heroes,  he 
is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that  thinks  himself 
capable  of  astonishing,  may  write  blank  verse ;  but  those  that 
hmpe  only  to  please  must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  invention.  Milton 
cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem, 
and  therefore  owes  reverence  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of 
mind  to  which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the  art  of 
poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the  &ble,  the  variation  of 
incidents,  the  interposition  of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems 


thttnnpriaeuiden^io  attention.  But  of  all  thn  berrowan  from 
Bomer,  MilMa  it  periiapi  tbe  least  indebted.  He  ww  oatDrally 
■  thinker  tar  hiaueElft  confident  of  hia  own  abilitiM,  and  diadain- 
tal  of  help  or  hindoince  :  be  did  ool  reliiM  admission  to  the 
ttioaghts  or  images  of  hia  predecenors,  but  be  did  not  seek  them. 
Fnm  his  oontemporaries  be  neither  courted  nor  received  sop- 
port  ;  there  is  in  bis  wntinj^  notbinf;  by  which  the  pride  ot 
other  autbon  might  be  gratified,  or  &vour  fcained ;  no  eichange 
•f  pniae,  nor  aoUoitatlon  of  support  His  great  works  were  per* 
farmed  under  diaeoantenineet  and  in  bliodneaa;  but  difficulties 
Tinisbed  atbtstooeh-,  he  was  bom  Ibr  wfaaterer  is  arduous;  and 
luB  work  is  not  lbs  gmteat  of  boroie  poems,  only  because  it  is 
DDttbefint 
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Or  tbeg^«itaatborof  Hudibtutben^aUrepreAndloUw 
httsr  editions  of  his  poem,  by  an  uoknowa  writer,  and  there- 
Am  of  dupuUbla  authority ;  aod  aome  account  ia  ioetdeatailjr 
preo  by  Wood,  who  cootessea  the  oooertaiaty  of  hia  own  nar> 
ntive ;  more,  bowerer,  than  they  knew,  eanoot  now  be  learned^ 
and  nothinf^  remaioa  but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

S&MUEL  BuTLza  was  born  in  the  parith  of  Streoaham,  ia 
Worcealershire,  according  to  his  biographer,  in  t61S.  Thii 
account  Dr.  Nash  finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He  waa 
christened  Feb.  14.  » 

His  father's  eondition  is  ruioualy  reprepreaetiUd.  Wood 
mentions  him  as  competently  wealthy ;  but  Hr.  Looguerille, 
the  ion  of  Butler's  principal  friend,  aays  be  wu  an  honM  far- 
ner,  with  some  small  estate,  who  made  shift  to  educate  hia  son 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Worcester,  under  Mr.  Henry  Bright,* 
from  whose  care  be  remoTcd  for  a  short  time  to  Cambridge ; 
but,  for  want  of  money,  waa  never  made  a  member  of  any  col- 
lege. Wood  leavea  ua  rather  doubtful  whether  he  went  to  Can- 
Widge  or  Oxford ;  but  at  last  makea  him  pass  six  or  seren 
years  at  Cambridge  without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college ; 

*  Tbeteare  the  vordiof  tbCButbor  ofthe  (hortMcoant  of  Batler,  pre- 
Cb4Io  Hoifibna,  whicti  I>r.  Jobiuon,  notviliaUinling'  vtui  he  ■ayiabore, 
H^BaWi  hare  wppoaed  vbi  wntten  by  Hr.  Idnfnieville,  the  btlier;  bmt 
(he  MHitrmr}'  ii  lo  t>e  i  inferred  from  a  subscfjiicJi  ;ii»is/<  ,  wherein  the  author 
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yet  it  caD  hardly  be  imag^ed  that  he  lived  so  long  in  either 
UDiversity,  but  as  befonging  to  one  house  or  another ;  and  it  is 
still  less  likely  that  he  could  have  so  long  inhabited  a  place  of 
learning  with  so  Kttle  distinction  as  to  leave  his  residence  un- 
certain. Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that  his  father  was  owner  of 
a  house  and  a  little  land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  still 
called  Butler's  tenement. 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother,  whose  narrative 
placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  neighbours, 
which  sent  him  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems  the  best  authority, 
till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell  his  hall  or  college,  he 
gives  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him 
an  academical  education  ;  but  durst  not  name  a  college,  for  fear 
of  detection. 

He  was  for  some  time,  according  to  the  author  of  his  life, 
derk  to  Mr.  Jefferys,  of  Earl's  Croomb,  in  Worcestershire,  an 
eminent  justice  of  the  peace.  In  his  service  he  had  npt  only 
leisure  for  study,  but  for  recreatiop  ;  his  amusements  were  music 
and  painting :  and  the  reward  of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship 
of  the  eelebrated  Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were 
diown  to  Dr.  Nash,  at  Earl's  Croomb ;  but  when  he  inquired 
for  them  some  years  afterward,  he  found  them  destroyed  to 
stop  windows,  and  owns  that  they  hardly  deserved  a  better  fate. 

He  was  afterward  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  countess  of 
Kent,  where  he  had  the  use  of  a  library,  and  so  much  recom* 
mended  himself  to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  by  him 
in  literary  business.  Seldon,  as  b  well  known,  was  steward  to 
the  countess,  and  b  supposed  to  have  gained  much  of  his  wealth 
by  managing  her  estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into  that  lady's  service, 
how  long  he  continued  in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the 
other  incidents  of  his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him  afterwards  in  the 
iamily  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here 
he  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at  this  time ;  and  it 
is  likely  that  such  a  design  would  be  formed  in  a  place  where 
he  saw  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious  and 
undisguised  in  the  confidence  of  success. 

At  length  the  king  returned,  and  the  time  came  in  which 
loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward.  Butler,  however,  was  only  made 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  principality  of 
Wales ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship  of  Ludlow  castle, 
when  the  court  of  the  marches  was  revived. 

Id  thb  part  of  his  life,  be  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewo- 
man of  good  family ;  and  lived,  says  Wood^  upon  her  fortune. 
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hiving  studied  the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it.  A 
fortune  she  had,  says  his  biographer,  but  it  was  lost  by  bad 
aecufities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  containin^'three  cantoes, 
of  the  poem  of  Hud i bras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made 
known  at  court  by  the  taste  and  inOnence  of  the  earl  of  Dorset. 
When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessarily  admired  :  the  king 
quoted,  the  courtiers  studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the 
royalists  applauded  it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  s^olden 
shower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  author,  who  certainly  was 
not  without  his  part  in  the  general  expectation. 

In  1664,  the  second  part  appeared  ;  the  curiosity  of  the  nation 
was  rekindled,  and  the  writer  was  again  praised  and  elated. 
But  praise  was  his  whole  reward.  Clarendon,  s^ys  Wood,  gave 
him  reason  to  hope  for  *^  places  and  employ n)ents  of  value  and 
credit ;''  but  no  such  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  king  once  gave  him  three  hundred  guineas ;  but 
of  this  temporary  bounty  I  find  no  pr-^of. 

Wood  relates  that  he  was  secretary  to  Villiers,  duke  of 
Huckingham,  when  he  was  chancellor  of  Cambridge :  this  is 
doubted  by  the  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  duke  to  have 
been  his  frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts  are  false 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  from  a  story  told  by  Packe,  in  his 
account  of  the  life  of  Wycherley  ;  and  from  some  verses  which 
Mr.  Thyer  has  published  in  the  author's  remains. 

"  Mr.  Wycherley,"  says  Packc,  '*  had  always  laid  hold  of  any 
opportunity  which  oflurcd,  of  leprcsenting  to  the  duke  of  Buck« 
ingham'  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family, 
by  writing  his  inimitable  Hudibras  ;  and  that  it  was  a  reproach 
to  the  court,  that  a  pt;rson  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  should  suQer  in 
'obscurity,  and  under  the  wants  he  did.  I'Tieduke  always  seemed 
to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough  ;  and,  after  some  time, 
undertook  to  recommend  his  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr. 
Wycherley,  in  hopes  to  keep  hin)  steady  to  his  word,  obtained 
of  his  grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he  might  introduce  that  mo- 
dest  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  to 
be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  accordingly ; 
the  duke  joined  them  ;  but,  as  the  d — 1  would  have  it,  the  door 
of  the  room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and  his  grace,  who  had 
seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance,  the 
creature  too  was  a  knight,  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  imme- 
diately quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  another  kind  of  busi- 
ness, at  which  he  was  more  ready  than^in  doing  good  ofBces  to 
men  of  desert ;  though  no  one  was  better  qu^ified  than  he,  both 
in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding,  to  protect  them  ; 
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and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor  Bbtler  never 
found  the  least  effect  of  his  promise." 

Such  is  the  story.    The  verses  are  written  with  a  degree  oT 
acrimony,  such  as  neglect  and  disappointment  might  naturally 
excite ;  and  such  a^  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable^ 
of  expressing  against  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and  neglect,  he  still 
prosecnted  his  design;  and  in  1678  published  a  third  part, 
which  still  leaves  the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events  the  action  was 
to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
strange  that  he  should  stop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To 
write  without  reward  is  sufiBciently  unpleasing.  He  had  'now 
arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no 
longer,  and  perhaps  his  health  might  now  be^n  to  fail. 

He  died  in  1680;  and  Mr.  Longueville,  having  unsuccessfully 
solicited  a  subscription  for  his  interment  in  Westminster  abbey, 
buried  him  at  his  own  cost  in  the  church  yard  of  Covent  Gar* 
den.*    Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who  named  for  his- 
authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the  treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly 
pension  of  an  hundred  pounds.  This  is  contradicted  by  ail 
tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  and  by  the  reproaches 
of  Dryden ;  and  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  confirmed. 

About  sixty  years  afterwanl,  Mr.  Barber,  a  printer,  mayor  of 
London,  and  a  friend  to  Butler's  principles,  bestowed  on  him  a 
monument  in  Westminster  abbey,  thus  inscribed  : 

SAMUeUS  BUTLERI» 

iiui  .SU'cusbamix  in  agro  Vigorn.  nat.  1612, 

obiit  Lonci.  1680. 

Vir  doctus  imprimis,  acer,  integer ; 

Operibus  Tngenii,  non  item  prxmiii,  fceKz ; 

Satyrici  apad  not  Canninis  Artifex  egregius ; 

Quo  simulate  Religionis  Larvam  detrazit, 

Et  Perduelliuro  scelera  liberrim^  ezag^tarit } 

Scriptonim  in  suo  genere.  Primus  et  Postremus, 

Ne,  cui  viTO  deerant  ferd  omnia* 

Deesset  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  posito  roarmore,  curarit 

JoHAXMKs  B^mBiB,  Civis  Londtnensis,  17^1. 

*^  Fn  a  note  in  the  **  Biographia  Britannica,"  p.  1075,  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  the  younger  Mr.  LongueviUe,  to  hare  lived  for  some  years  in 
Rose-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  also  that  be  died  there ;  the  latter  of  these 
partieulars  is  rendered  highly  probablcrby  his  being  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  that  parish. 
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Afi«r  his  death  were  published  three  small  volumes  of  his 
'poslbamoiis  works:  I  know  not  by  whom  collected,  or  by  what 
authority  ascertained  ;*  and  lately,  two  volumes  more  have  been 
printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester,  indubitably  genuine. 
From  none  of  these  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character 
diseovered.  Some  verses,  in  the  last  collection,  show  him  to 
hive  been  among  those  who  ridiculed  the  institution  of  the  royal 
society,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for  some  time  very  nume- 
rous and  very  acrimonious,  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to  conceive, 
since  the  philosophers  professed  not  to  advance  doctrines,  but 
to  prodoee  facts;  and  the  'most  zealous  enemy  of  innovation 
must  admit  the  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however 'he  may 
cppaae  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man 
whose  name  can  only  perish  with  his  language.  The  mode  and 
plaoe  of  his  education  are  unknown;  and  the  events  of  his  liff 
•are  variously  related^  and  all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  's, 
4hat  he  was  poor. 

The  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  those  compositions  of/^hicb 
a  nation  may  justly  boast ;  as  the  images  which  it  exh>'i^  '^^ 
domestie,  the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  unexpected  B^d  the 
strain  of  diction  original  and  peculiar.  We  must  nc^f  however, 
auflfer  the  pride  which  we  assume  as  the  countryo^i^  ^f  Butler, 
to  make  any  encroachment  upon  justice,  nor  a'P^P'*'*^^  those 
honours,  which  others  have  a  right  to  shaf'*  The  poem  of 
UudibrM  is  not  wholly  English ;  the  origins '^(^^  is  to  ^  ^^und 
in  the  history  of  Don  Quixote;  a  book  tr^^ich  a  mind  of  the 
greatest  powers  msy  be  indebted  without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man,  who  havin<»  by  the  incessant  perusal 
of  incredible  Ules,  subjected  his  u-aerstanding  to  his  imagina- 
tion, and  familiarized  his  mind  ^7  pertinacious  meditation  to 
trains  of  incredible  events,  aW  scenes  of  impossible  existence, 
coes  out  In  the  pride  of  knfehthood  to  redress  wrongs,  and  de- 
fend virgins,  to  rescue  cfptive  j)rincesses,  and  tumble  usurpers 
from  their  thrones ;  a^nded  by  a  squire,  whose  <:unning,  too 
low  for  the  suspicion  of  a  generous  mind,  enables  him  oflen  to 
cheat  bis  master. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  presbyterian  justice,  who  in  the  con- 
fidence of  kgal  authority,  and  the  rage  of  zealous  ignorance, 
ranges  the  country  to  repress  superstition  and  correct  abuses, 
aoeompaoied  by  an  independent  clerk,  disputatious  and  obstinate, 
with  whom  he  often  debates,  but  never  conquers  him. 

CServmntes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  that  how- 
be  embarrasses  him  with  absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him 

Tkmj  were  collected  into  one,  and  published  in  12mo.  1733.    H. 
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80  much  sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem ;  where- 
ever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is  made  by  matchless  dexte« 
rity  commonly  ridiculous,  but  never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hud i bras,  his  poet  had  no  tenderness;  he 
chooses  not  that  any  pity  should  be  shown  or  respect  paid  him : 
he  gives  him  up  at  once  to  laughter  and  contempt,  without  any 
quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  hixn. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hudibras,  and  describing  his 
person  and  habiliments,  the  author  seems  to  labour  with  a  tu* 
muhuous  confusion  of  dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the  history 
of  the  mock  knights-errant ;  he  knew  the  notions  and  manners 
of  a  presbyterian  magistrate,  and  tried  to  unite  the  absurdities 
of  both,  however  distant,  in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him 
that  pedantic  ostentation  of  knowledge  which  has  no  relation  to 
chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial  encumbrances  that  can  add 
nothing  to  his  civil  dignity*  He  sends  him  out  a  colonclling 
aM  yet  never  brings  him  within  sight  of  war. 

^  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  pres- 
^yteKins,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  his  weapons  should  be  re- 
prosenvd  as  ridiculous  or  useless;  for,  whatever  judgment  might 
be  p^seUupon  their  knowledge  or  their  arguments,  experience 
had  sufficiently  shown  that  their  swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 
The  hero,  i^us  compounded  of  swaggerer  and  pedant,  of  knight 
and  justice,  is  %()  forth  to  action,  with  his  squire  Ralpho,  an  in- 
dependent eiithu^ggt. 

Of  the  contcxtUk>  q(  events  planned  by  the  author,  which  is 
called  the  action  of  tu  poem,  since  it  is  left  imperfect,  no  jnfl*. 
ment  can  be  made,  lug  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  l/c  led 
through  many  luckless  aWentures,  which  would  give  occasion, 
like  his  attack  upon  the  bt.r  and  fiddle,  to  expose  the  ridicu- 
lous rigour  of  the  sectaries;  »Ue  his  encounter  with  Sidrophel 
and  Whacum,  to  make  superstition  and  credulity  contemptible; 
or,  like  his  recourse  to  the  low  rei^ler  of  the  law,  discover  the 
fraufluient  practices  of  different  profe^ions. 

What  series  of  events  he  would  have  Krmed,  or  in  what  man- 
ner he  would  have  rewarded  or  punished  his  hero,  it  is  now 
vain  to  conjecture.  His  work  must  have  ha6,  as  il  seems  the 
defect  which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser;  the  action  could  not 
have  been  one;  there  could  only  have  been  a  succession  of  inci- 
dents, each  of  ivhich  might  have  happened  wihout  the  rest,  and 
which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single  conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might  however  have  been 
easily  forgiven,  if  there  had  been  action  enough ;  but  I  believe 
every  r^der  regrets  the  paucity  of  events,  and  complains  that 
in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  as  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  ther« 
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a  nore  said  thaa  done.    The  scenes  are  too  seldom  changed , 
and  the  attention  is  tired  with  long  conversation. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  easy  to  form  dialogues  than  to  contrive 
adventures.  Every  position  makes  way  for  an  argument,  and 
every  objection  dictates  an  answer.  When  two  disputants  are 
engaged  upon  a  complicated  and  extensive  question,  the  difficulty 
is  not  to  continue,  but  to  end  the  controversy.  But  whether 
it  be  that  we  coniprehend  but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or 
that  life  itself  affords  little  variety,  every  man  who  has  tried 
knows  how  much  labour  it  will  cost  to  form  such  a^  combination 
of  drcomstances,  as  shall  have  at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and 
credibility,  and  delight  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 

Perhaps  the  dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not  perfect.  Some  power 
of  engaging  the  attention  might  have  been  added  to  it,  by  quicker 
reciprocation,  by  seasonable  mterruptions,  by  sudden  questions, 
and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  dramatic  sprightliness;  without- 
which  fictitious  speeches  will  always  tire,  however  sparkling  with 
sentences,  and  however  variegated  with  allusions. 

The  great  soinxe  of  pleasure  is  variety.  Uniformity  must  tire 
at  last,  though  it  be  uniformity  of  excellence.  We  love  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  when  expectation  is  disappointed*  or  gratified,  we  want 
to  be  again  expecting.  For  this  impatience  of  the  present,  who- 
ever would  please  must  make  provision.  The  skilful  writer  trf- 
te/,  fnulcety  makes  a  due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animated 
parts.  It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  intertexture,  and  those  neces- 
sary changes,  that  the  whole  of  a  book  may  be  tedious,  though 
all  the  parts  are  praised. 

If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  pleasure,  no  eye 
would  ever  leave  half-read  the  work  of  Butler ;  for  what  poet 
has  ever  brought  so  many  remote  images  so  happily  together  ? 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  penise  a  page  without  findina;  some 
asaoeialion  of  images  that  was  never  found  before.  B3'  the  first 
paragraph  the  reader  is  amused,  by  the  next  he  is  delighted, 
and  by  a  few  more  strained  to  astonishment ;  but  astonishment 
is  t  toilsome  pleasure ;  he  is  soon  weary  of  wondering,  and 
loDgs  to  be  diverted. 

Oinnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere,  die  aliquando 
£t  bene,  die  ncutrum,  die  aliquando  male. 

Imagination  is  useless  without  knowledge ;  nature  gives  in 
vain  the  power  of  combination,  unless  study  and  observation 
supply  materials  to  be  combined.  Butler's  treasures  of  know- 
ledge appear  proportioned  to  his  expense :  whatever  topic  em- 
ploys his  mind,  he  shows  himself  qualified  to  expand  and  illus- 
trate it  with  all  the  accessaries  that  books  can  furnish  :  he  is  found 
not  only  to  have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  by-paths 
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t>f  literature;  not  only  to  have  taken  i;eoera1  sunreya,  but  ta 
have  examined  pai  ticulars  with  minute  inspection. 

If  the  French  boast  the  learning  of  Rabelais,  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  confronting  them  with  Butler. 

But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  performance  are  those  which 
retired  study  and  native  wit  cannot  supply.  He  that  merely 
makes  a  book  from  books  may  be  useful,  but  can  scarcely  be 
great.  Butler  had  not  suflfered  life  to  glide  beside  him  unseen 
or  unobserved.  He  had  watched  with  great  diligence  the  ope- 
rations of  human  nature,  and  traced  the  effects  of  opinion,  hu- 
mour, interest,  and  passion.  From  such  remarks  proceeded  that 
great  number  of  sententi9us  distichs  which  have  passed  into 
conversation,  and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the  general 
•atock  of  practical  knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired,  the  first  ques- 
tion of  intelligent  curiosity  is,  how  was  it  performed  ?  Hudibras 
was  not  a  hasty  effusion ;  it  was  not  produced  by  a  sudden  tu- 
mult of  imagination,  or  a  short  paroxysm  of  violent  labour.  To 
accumulate  such  a  mass  of  sentiment  at  the  call  of  accidental 
desire,  or  of  sudden  necessity,  is  beyond  the  reach  and  power 
of  the  most  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  1  aio  informed  by 
Mr.  Thver,  of  Manchester,  the  excellent  editor  of  this  author^s 
relics,  that  he  could  show  something  like  Hudibras  in  prose. 
He  has  in  his  possession  the  common-place  book,  in  which 
Butler  reposited,  not  such  events  or  precepts  as  are  gathered 
by  reading,  but  such  remarks,  similitudes,  allusions,  assem- 
blages, or  inferences,  as  occasion  prompted,  or  meditation  pro- 
duced, those  thoughts  that  were  generated  in  his  own  mind,  nnd 
might  be  usefully  applied  to  some  future  purpose.  Such  is  tiie 
hbour  of  those  who  write  for  immortality. 

But  human  works  are  not  easily  found  without  a  perishable 
part.  Of  the  ancient  poets,  every  reader  feels  the  mytholc^ 
tedious  and  oppressive.  Of  Hudibras,  the  manners,  being  founded 
on  opinions,  are  temporary  and  local,  and  therefore  become  every 
day  less  intelligible  and  less  striking.  What  Cicero  says  of  philo- 
sophy is  true  likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that  *'time  effaces  the 
fictions  of  opinion,  and  confirms  the  determinations  of  nature." 
Such  manners  as  depend  upon  standing  relations  and  general 
passions,  are  co-extended  with  the  race  of  man ;  but  these  modi- 
fications of  life  and  peculiarities  of  practice,  which  are  the  pro- 
geny of  errour  and  perverseness,  or  at  best  of  some  accidental 
influence  or  transient  persuasion,  must  perish  with  their  parents. 

Much,  therefore,  of  that  humour  which  transported  the  last* 
century  with  merriment  is  lost  to  us,  who  do  not  know  the  sour 

*  The  aevenleentlu 
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lilj,  the  soUen  superetitiooy  the  gloomy  morosenessy  and 
the  stubborn  scraples  of  the  ancient  puritans ;  or,  if  we  knovr 
then,  derive  our  information  only  from  books,  or  from  tradi- 
tion, have  never  had  them  before  onr  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but 
by  reedlection  and  study  understand  the  lines  in  which  they 
are  satiriaed.  Our  grandfathers  knew  the  picture  from  the  life; 
we  judge  of  the  life  by  contemplating  the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and  composure  of  the 
present  time,  to  image  the  tumult  of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of 
contradiction,  which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practicOi 
aad  diitm^bed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  that  age  when  su- 
bordination  was  Inroken,  and  awe  was  hissed  away  ;  when  any 
unsettled  innovator,  who  could  hatch  a  half-formed  notion  pro- 
duced it  to  the  public ;  when  every  man  might  become  a  preacher^ 
and  almost  every  preacher  could  collect  a  congregation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reasonably  supposed  to  re- 
side in  the  parliament.  What  can  be  concluded  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  when  in  one  of  the  parliaments  summoned 
by  Cromwell,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  that  all  the  records  in 
the  Tower  should  be  burnt,  that  all  memory  of  things  past  should 
be  efiaeed,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  life  should  commence 
anew? 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of  animosities  excited  by  the 
iiae  of  mince^pies  and  plum-porridge  ;  nor  seen  with  what  ab- 
horrence those  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the 
year,  would  shrink  from  them  in  December.  An  old  puritan, 
who  was  alive  in  my  childhood,  being  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  the 
church  invited.by  a  neighbour  to  partake  of  his  cheer,  told  him, 
that  if  he  would  treat  him  at  an  ale-house,  with  beer  brewed  foe 
all  times  and  seasons,  he  should  accept  his  kindness,  but  would 
have  non^of  his  superstitious  meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of 
chance;  and  he  that  reads  Gataker  upon  Lots,  may  see  how 
much  learning  and  reason  one  of  the  tirst  scholars  of  his  age 
thought  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw  a  die,. 
or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the  reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of  the  satire  is 
directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of  the  puritans  than  of  others. 
It  had,  in  that  time,  a  very  extensive  dominion.  Its  predictions^ 
laised  hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have  I'ejected 
it  with  contempt.  In  hazardous  undertakings,  care  was  taken 
to  begin  under  the  influence  of  a  propitious  planet;  and,  when 
the  king  was  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  castle,  an  astrologer  was 
consult^  what  hour  would  be  most  favourable  to  an  escape. 

What  effect  this  poem  had  upon  the  public,  whether  it  shamed 
imposture,  or  reclaimed  credulity,  is  not  easily  determined. 
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Cheats  can  sddom  stand  long  against  laughter.  It  is  certaia 
that  the  credit  of  planetary  intelligence  wore  fast  away ;  though 
some  men  of  knowledge^  and  Dryden  among  them,  continued 
to  believe  that  conjunctions  and  oppositions  had  a  great  part  in 
the  distribution  of  good  or  evil^and  in  the  government  of  sublu* 
nary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  certain  suppositions ; 
and  such  probability  as  burlesque  requires  is  here  violated  only 
by  one  incident.  Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  necessity 
of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  something  to 
do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced  to  transfer  to  his  hero  the 
flaggellation  of  Sancho,  not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cer- 
vantes ;  very  suitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  age  and  na- 
tion, which  ascfit)ed  wonderful  efficacy  to  voluntary  penances  ^ 
but  so  remote  ffom  the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastic 
'time,  that  judgfnent  and  imagination  are  alike  offended. 

The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  familiar,  and  the  numbers 
purposely  neglected,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the  thoughts 
by  their  native  excellence  secure  themselves  from  violation, 
being  such  as  mean  language  cannot  express.  The  mode  of  ver- 
sification has  been  blamed  by  Dryden,  who  regrets  that  the 
heroic  measure  was  not  rather  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence 
of  Dryden  the  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  his 
decisions  often  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  immature.  When 
he  wished  to  change  the  measure,  he  probably  would  have  been 
willing  to  change  more.  If  he  intended  that,  when  the  num- 
bers were  heroic  the  diction  should  still  remain  vulgar,  he 
planned  a  very  heterosccneous  and  unnatural  composition.  If 
he  prefered  a  general  stateliness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he 
can  be  only  unJerdtood  to  wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a  differ- 
ent work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  colloquial,  suitable  to 
the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the  levity  of  thebentiments.  But 
such  numbers  and  such  diction  can  gain  regard  only  when  they 
are  used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  copiousness  of 
knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt  of  ornaments,  and  who  in 
confidence  of  the  novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can 
afford  to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  another  that 
conveys  common  thoughts  in  careless  versification,  it  will  only 
be  said,  "  Pauper  videri  Cinna  vult,etest  pauper."  The  mean- 
ing and  diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and  criticism  may 
justly  doom  them  to  perish  together. 

Nor  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise,  would  another 
Hudibras  obtain  the  same  regard.  Burlesque  consists  in  a  dis-r 
proportion  between  the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between  the 
adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fundamental  subject  It  there- 
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fore,  like  all  bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts  contains  in 
it  t  principle  of  corruption.  AH  disproportion  is  unnatural,  and 
from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only  the  pleasure  which 
novelty  produces.  We  admire  it  awhile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but, 
when  it  is  no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It  is  a 
kind  of  artifice,  which,  by  frequent  repetition  detects  itself;  and 
the  reader,  learning  in  time  what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down 
hb  book,  as  the  spectator  turns  away  from  a  second  exhibition  of 
those  tricks,  of  which  the  only  use  is  to  show  that  they  can  be 
played. 
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John  Wilmot,  afterward  earl  of  Rochester,  the  son  of  Henry- 
earl  of  Rochester,  better  known  by  the  title  of  lor.l  Wilmot,  so 
often  mentioned  in  Clarendon's  history,  was  born  April  10, 
1647,  at  Ditchley  in  Oxfordshire.  After  a  {grammatical  educatioa 
at  the  school  of  Burford,  he  entered  a  nobleman  into  Wadham 
college  in  1659,  only  twelve  years  old ;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen, 
was,  with  some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  made  master  of  arts 
by  lord  Clarendon  in  person. 

He  travelled  afterward  into  France  and  Italy ;  and  at  his  re- 
turn devoted  himself  to  the  court.  In  1665  he  went  to  sea 
with  Sandwich,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Bergen  by  uncom- 
mon intrepidity ;  and  the  next  summer  served  again  on  board 
sir  E^wand  Spragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  having 
a  message  of  reproof  to  send  to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find 
no  man  ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open  boat, 
went  and  returned  amidst  the  storm  of  shot 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not  lasting ;  he  was  re- 
proached for  slinking  away  in  street  quarrels,  and  leaving  his 
companions  to  shift  as  they  could  without  him  ;  and  Sheffield' 
duke  of  Buckingham,  has  left  a  story  of  his  refusal  to  fight  him. 

He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intemperance,  which  he 
totally  subdued  in  his  travels ;  but,  when  he  became  a  courtier, 
he  unhappily  addicted  himself  to  dissolute  and  vicious  company, 
by  which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  and  his  manners  de- 
praved. He  lost  all  sense  of  religious  restraint,  and  finding  it 
not  convenient  to  admit  the  authority  of  laws  which  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  obey,  sheltered  his  wickedness  behind  infidelity. 

As  he  excelled  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  merriment 
which  wine  incites,  his  companions  eagerly  encouraged  him  in 
excess,  and  he  willingly  indulged  it ;  till,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr. 
Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together  continually  drunk,  or  so 
much  inflamed  by  frequent  ebriety,  as  in  no  interval  to  be 
master  of  himslef. 

In  this  state  he  played  many  frolics,  which  it  is  not  for  his  ho- 
nour that  we  should  remember,  and  which  are  not  now  distinctly 
known.  He  often  pursued  low  amours  in  mean  disguises,  and 
always  acted  with  great  exactness  and  dexterity  the  characters 
which  he  assumed. 
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He  ODce  erected  a  stage  on  Tower-hill,  and  harangued  the 
populace  as  a  mountebank  ;  aod,  having  made  physic  part  of  his 
study,  is  said  to  have  practised  it  successfully* 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  king  Charles,  that  he  was 
made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  comptroller 
of  Woodstock  Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  he  never,  except  in 
his  paroxysms  of  intemperance,  was  wholly  negligent  of  study ; 
he  read  what  is  considered  as  polite  learning,  so  much,  that  he  is 
mentioned  by  Wood  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all  the  nobility. 
Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  amused  himself  with 
writing  libels,  in  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  confine  himself 
to  tnith. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was  Boileau,  and  in  English 
Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  course  of  drunken  gaiety,  and  gross  sensuality, 
with  intervals  of  study  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with  an 
avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and  order,  a  total  disregard  of 
every  moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious  obligation, 
he  lived  worthless  and  useless,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his 
health  in  lavish  voluptuousness;  till,  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
thirty,  he  had  exhausted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  himself 
to  a  state  of  weakness  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Burnet, 
to  whom  he  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the  tenour  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  course  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  i*eceived 
such  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  duty,  and  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a  total  change  both  of  his 
manners  and  opinions.  The  account  of  those  salutary  confer* 
ences  is  given  by  Burnet,  in  a  book,  entitled,  '*  Some  passages 
of  the  life  and  death  of  John  earl  of  Rochester,''  which  the 
critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  ar* 
guments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety.  It  were  an  injury  to  the 
reader  to  offer  him  an  abridgment. 

He  died  July  26,  1680,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty- 
fourth  jfsar ;  and  was  so  worn  away  by  a  long  illness,  that  life 
went  out  without  a  struggle. 

Lord  Rochester  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of  his  colloquial 
wit,  and  remarkable  for  many  wild  pranks  and  sallies  of  extra- 
vagance* The  glare  of  his  general  character  difiused  itself  upon 
his  writings ;  the  compositions  of  a  man  whose  name  was  heard 
flo  often,  were  certain  of  attention,  and  from  many  readers  cer- 
tain of  applause.  This  blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  cx< 
tioguished  ;  and  his  poetry  still  retains  some  splendour  beyond 
that  which  genius  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reason  to  believe,  that  much  was 
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imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not  write.  I  know  not  by  whom 
the  original  collection  was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its  genu- 
ineness was  ascertained.  The  first  edition  was  published  in 
the  year  of  his  death,  with  an  air  of  concealment,  professing  in 
tlie  title-page  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp. 

Of  some  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
imitation  of  Horace's  Satire,  the  verses  to  lord  Mulgrave,  Satire 
against  Man,  the  verses  upon  Nothing,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
arc  1  believe  genuine,  and  perhaps  most  of  those  which  the  late 
collection  exhibits. 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  lei.Mire  for  any  course 
of  study,  his  pieces  are  commonly  short,  such  as  one  fit  of  re- 
solution would  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character;  they  tell,  like  other 
songs,  in  smooth  and  easy  language,  of  scorn  and  kindness, 
dismission  and  desertion,  absence,  and  inconstancy,  with  the 
common-places  of  artificial  courtship.  They  are  commonly 
smooth  and  easy;  but  have  little  nature,  and  little  sentiment. 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not  inelegant,  or  un- 
happy. In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  began  that  adaption, 
which  has  since  been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to  pre- 
sent times ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the  parallelism 
is  better  preserved  than  in  this.  The  versification  is  indeed 
sometimes  careless,  but  it  is  sometimes  vigorous  and  weighty. 

The  strongest  effort  of  his  muse  is  his  poem  upon  Nothius^. 
He  is  not  the  first  who  has  cho«en  this  barren  topic  for  the  boast 
of  his  fertility.  There  is  a  poem  called  Nihil  in  Latin  by  Passeraty 
a  poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  France,  who,  in 
his  own  epitaph,  expresses  his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : 

— MolHlep  osea  quiescent, 

Sint  moilo  carniiiiibus  iion  onerata  malis. 

His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore  I  shall  subjoin  his 
verses. 

In  examining  this  performance,  nothing  must  be  considered 
as  having  not  only  a  negative  but  a  kind  of  positive  signification ; 
as,  I  need  not  fear  thieves;  I  have  nothing;  and  nothing  is  a 
very  powerful  protector.  In  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  it  is 
taken  negatively;  in  the  second  it  is  taken  positively,  as  an 
agent.  In  one  of  Boileau's  lines  it  was  a  question,  whether  he 
should  use  a  rien  faire^  or  a  ne  rien/aire;  and  the  first  was 
preferred  because  it  gave  rien  a  sense  in  some  sort  positive. 
Nothing  can  be  a  subject  only  in  its  positive  sense,  and  such  a 
sense  is  given  it  in  the  first  line. 

*\othing,  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade. 
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Id  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not  allude  to  a  curious 
hook  Dt  Umbra  J  by  Wowerus,  which,  having  told  the  quali- 
ties of  shadCy  concludes  with  a  poem  in  which  are  these  lines : 

Jam  primiim  terrain  validis  circumspice  claustris 
Suspcnsaro  totam,  decus  admirable  mundi 
Terrasque  tractusque  maris,  camposque  liquentes 
Aeris  et  vasti  laqueata  palatia  coeli 
Omnibus  umbba  prior. 

The  positive  sense  is  generally  preserved  with  great  skill 
through  the  whole  poem ;  though  sometimes,  in  a  subordinate 
sense,  the  negative  nothing  is  injudiciously  mingled.  Passerat 
confounds  the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  lampoon  on  Sir 
Car  Scropu,  who,  in  a  poem  called  **  The  Praise  of  Satire/^ 
had  some  lines  like  these:* 

He  who  can  push  into  a  midnight  fray 
His  brave  campanion,  and  then  run  away. 
Leaving  him  to  be  murdered  in  the  street. 
Then  put  it  off*  with  some  buffoon  conceit ; 
Him  thus  dishonoured,  for  a  wit  you  own, 
And  court  him  as  top  (idler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose  buffoon  conceit  was,  I 
suppose,  a  saying  often  mentioned,  that  ei^en/  man  would  be 
a  coward  if  he  durst ;  and  lirew  from  him  those  furious  verses; 
to  which  Scropc  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending  with  these 
lines : 

Thou  cans*t  hurt  no  man's  fame  witii  thy  ill  word ; 
Tby  pen  is  full  as  harmless  as  thy  sword. 

Of  the  satire  against  man^  Rochester  can  only  claim  what  re- 
mains when  all  Boileau's  part  is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  sprightlincss  and  vigour,  and  every 
where  may  he  found  tokens  of  a  mind  which  study  might  have 
carried  to  excellence.  What  more  can  be  expected  from  a  life 
spent  in  ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended  before 
the  abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to  be  displayed  ?t 

•  I  quote  from  memory.    Dr.  J. 

t  The  late  George  Stevens,  esq.  made  the  selection  of  Rochester's 
poems  which  appears  in  Dr.  Johnson's  edition ;  but  Mr.  Malone  observes 
that  the  same  task  had  been  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
by  Jacob  Tonson.    C. 
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Poems  CI.  V.  JoAimis  PasseeatiIi 

R^ii  iQ  Aeadeinia  Parisiensi  ProfeaBoris, 

Ad  ornatissimum  virum  Erricvx  Mbxxiuk. 

f 

Janut  ideftt  fefUe  potcunt  mm  dona  Kalends^ 
Munus  abeit  festii  ouod  poaiiiD  oflTerre  Kalendii. 
Siccine  Caataliui  nooii  exarait  humor  f 
Uique  adc6  iB^nn  noatri  eat  ezhaufta  faailtaa, 
Immuiieni  ut  Tidcat  Tedeantia  janitor  anni ! 
Quod  nuaquam  eat»  potiua  nora  per  Teatigia  quaeram. 

Ecce  auten  pa^tea  dum  aeae  Teraat  in  oronea 
InTenit  mea  Muaa  vmi,  ne  deapice  munua. 
Nam  miMSL  eat  gemmiai  imti  eat  pretioaiua  anro. 
Hue  animuiDy  mc  igitur  Tultua  adverte  benignoa : 
Uea  nora  narratur  quK  nulli  audita  priomm, 
Auaonii  et  Graii  cfizerunt  cetera  Tatei^ 
Auaonic  tndicture  viai&eat  Grxccque  Camcniae. 


£  orio  quacunque  Cerea  aua  pnM|iicit  arra* 
Ant  geoitor  liquidia  orbem  conplectitur  oinia 
Oceanui^  nm&interitua  et  originia  lexpera. 
Immortale  )miii»  siu&  omni  parte  beatum. 
Quod  at  Kiiic  mijeataa  et  via  divina  probatur, 
Num  quM  bonure  deftoa,  num  quid  dignabimur  aria  ? 
Conapectn  lucia  vmil  eat  jucundiuaalmxy 
Vere  vian,  vibil  irtiguu  formoaiua  horto, 
Floridiua  pratus  Zepbyri  dementiua  aura : 
In  bello  aanetum  naiL  eat,  Martiaque  tunmitu : 
Juatum  in  pace  vniXy  vni&  eat  in  ftedere  tutum, 
Felix  cui  nau  eat»  (fuerant  bcc  Tota  TibuUo) 
Non  timet  inaidiaa :  fure%  incendia  temmt : 
Solicitaa  ae^uitnr  nullo  aub  judice  litea. 
lUe  ipae  invictia  qui  aubjicit  omnia  fiitia 
Zenonia  aapieni^  nau  admiratnr  et  optat. 
Socraticique  gr^^U  fuit  iata  acientia  quondam 
Scire  nnxK  atudio  cui  nunc  incnmbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  Indo  mavult  didiciaae  jurentus. 
Ad  magnaa  duta  ducet  ope%  et  culmen  nonorumy 
Noace  mimn,  noacea  fertur  quod  Py  tbagoreae 
Grano  bxrere  hbm  cui  toz  adjuncta  negmntia. 
llniti  Mercuiio  ft^  duce  viacerta  teme 
Puim  Itquefiiciunt  amuly  et  patrimonia  miaeent» 
Arcano  inatantea  operi  et  carbonibua  atria» 
Qui  tandem  exbauati  danmia^  fractique  labore, 
Inreniunt  atqne  inventum  vmil  uaque  requirunt, 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  ulla  decempeda  poaait : 
Nee  numeret  Libyoe  numerum  qui  caQet  arenx : 
Et  Pbcebo  iarnotum  mmiL  eat^  vin&  akiuaaatria. 
T^que,  tibi  ucet  ezimium  ait  mentia  acumen, 
Ornnem  in  naturam  penetrans  et  in  aMUta  rentm. 
Pace  tua»  Memmi,  nnu  ignorare  vidaria. 
Sole  tamen  vihil  eat»  a  puro  darina  igne. 
Tange  nau^  dicMqoe  muai.  aine  oorpore  tangL 
Ceme  aun.,  cemi  dicea  aian  abaque  colore. 
Surdum  audk-loquitdrque  aiaiL  aine  Toee  ToUtque 
Abaque  ope  pennarum,  et  graditnr  aine  craribua  ullia. 
Abaqae  weo  BBOtuoue  aiau  per  Inane  vagatur. 
Hanaao  gCBcri  utuiiia  ma  aita  aadaadi. 


ROCHESTER. 

Ke  rfaomlxM  iyitur,  nea  Thetsala  marmura  tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  trajectus  anindine  pectus, 
Neu  legat  Idxo  Dictxum  in  vertice  gjamen. 
Vulnenbus  sxvi  hihil  auzilitur  amoris. 
Vexeret  et  quemyis  trans  mcsstas  portitor  undas. 
Ad  superos  imo  hihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 
Inferni  xihix.  inflectit  praecordia  regis, 
Parcarumque  colos,  et  inejcorabile  pensum. 
Obruta  Phlegfrxis  campis  Titania  pubes 
Fulminco  sensit  hibil  esse  potentius  ictu : 
Porrigitur  roagni  xihil  extra  moenia  mundi  .* 
Diique  nihil  metount.    Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Coromenporem  f  Virtute  hihil  prsestantius  ipsa, 
Splendidius  nihil  est ;  nihil  est  Jove  denique  majua, 
8ed  tempus  finem  argutis  imponere  nugis : 
Ne  tibi  si  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  charta, 
De  NiBito  viBiLi  pariant  fsstidia  versus. 
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ROSCOMMON. 


Wentworth  DiiOiOiCy  carl  of  Roscommon^  was  the  son  of 
James  Dillon  and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  sister  to  the  carl  of 
Strafiford.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  during  the  lieutenancy  of 
Strafford,  who,  being:  both  his  uncle  and  his  f^odfather,  gave  him 
his  own  sirname.  His  father,  the  third  earl  of  Roscommon, 
had  been  converted  by  Usher  to  the  protestant  religion ;  and 
when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  out,  Strafford  thinking  the 
family  in  great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his 
godson,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  instructed  in  Latin :  which  he  learned  so  as  to  write  it 
with  purity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never  able  to  retain 
the  rules  of  grammer. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton,  from  whose  notes 
on  Waller  most  of  this  account  must  be  borrowed,  though  I 
know  not  whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  instructor 
whom  he  assigns  to  Roscommon,  is  one  Dr  HalL  hy  whom  he 
cannot  mean  the  famous  Hall^  then  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 

When  the  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafford,  his  house  was  a 
shelter  no  longer;  and  Dillon,  by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent 
to  Caen,  where  the  protestants  had  then  an  university,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  Bochart. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under  Bochart,  and 
who  is  represented  as  having  already  made  great  proficiency  in 
literature,  could  not  have  been  more  than  nine  years  old.  Straf- 
ford went  to  govern  Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to  death  eight 
years  afterward.  That  he  was  sent  to  Caen,  is  certain ;  that  he 
was  a  great  scholar,  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preternatural  intelligence 
of  his  father's  death. 

"  The  lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant 
in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over  the  tables,  boards,  &c.  He  was 
wont  to  be  sober  enough;  they  said,  God  grant  this  bodes  no  ill 
luck  to  him !  In  the  heat  of  this  extravagant  fit  he  cries  out. 
My  father  is  dead,  A  fortnight  after,  news  came  from  Ireland 
that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Rnolles, 
who  was  his  governor,  and  then  with  hinoi  since  secretary  to 
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the  earl  of  Stnflbrd ;  and  I  have  heard  his  lordship's  relations 
confirm  the  same."    Aubrey^ s  Miscellany, 

The  present  a((e  is  very  little  inclined  to  favour  any  accounts 
of  this  kind,  nor  will  the  name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it 
to  credit ;  it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  because  better 
evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  found  than*  is  here  offered  f 
and  it  must  be  by  preserving  such  relations  that  we  may  at  last 
juclge  how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to  ex- 
amine this  account,  we  shall  see  difficulties  on  both  sides;  here 
is  a  relation  of  a  fact  given  by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  de- 
ceive, and  who  could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  here  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no  effect;  the  order 
of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  discover  not  a  future  but  only  a  dit^ 
tint  event)  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom 
It  IS  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties  what  way  shall  be 
found?  Is  reason  or  testimony  to  be  rejected?  1  believe  what 
Osborne  says  of  an  appearance  of  sanctity,  may  be  applied  to 
such  impulses  or  anticipations  as  this:  ^'Do  not  wholly  slight 
them,  because  they  may  be  true ;  but  do  not  easily  trust  them, 
because  they  may  be  fals^' 

The  sute  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was  at  this  time  sueh, 
that  he  who  was  absent  from  either  country  had  very  little  temp- 
tation to  return ;  and  therefore  Roscommon,  when  he  left  Caen, 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with  its  antiquities, 
and  particularly  with  medals,  in  which  he  acquired  uncommon 
skill. 

At  the  restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of  monarchy,  he 
came  to  England,  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensionera, 
and  learned  so  much  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  that  he 
addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by  which  he  was 
engaged  in  frequent  quarrels,  and  which  undoubtedly  brought 
upon  him  its  usual  concomitants,  extravagance  and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a  dispute  about  part  of  his  estate  forced  bim 
into  Ireland,  where  he  was  made  by  Ihe  duke  of  Ormond,  cap* 
tain  of  the  guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related  by 
Fentoo. 

''  He  was  tt  Dublin,  as  much  as  ever  distempered  with  the  same 
iatal  aflfection  for  play,  which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that 
well  deserves  to  be  rebted.  As  be  returned  to  his  lodgings 
from  a  i^ming-table,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three  ruf- 
fiaos,  who  were  employed  to  assassinate  him.  The  earl  defended 
himself  with  so  much  resolution,  that  he  despatched  one  of  the 
aggressors,  whilst  a  gentleman,  accidentally  passing  that  way, 
interposed  and  disarmed  another :  the  third  secured  himself  by 
flight.  This  generous  assistant  was  t  disbanded  officer,  of  a  good 
family  and  fair  reputation ;  who,  by  what  we  call  the  partiality 
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of  fortune,  to  avoid  censuring  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted 
even  a  plain  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  appearance  ai  the 
castle.  But  his  lordship  on  this  occasion,  presentini^  him  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  with  §;reat  importunity  prevailed  with  his 
grace,  that  he  might  resign  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guards  to 
his  friend  ;  whidi  for  about  three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed, 
and,  upon  his  death,  the  duke  returned  the  commission  to  his 
generous  benefactor." 

When  he  had  finished  his  business,  he  returned  to  London: 
was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the  duchess  of  York  ;  and  nur- 
ried  the  lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and 
widow  of  colonel  Courteney. 

He  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary  projects,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  a  society  for  refining  our  language  and  fixing  its 
standani ;  inimitution^  says  Fenton,  of  those  learned  and  polite 
'societies  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad.  In  this 
desi^  his  friend  Dryden  is  said  to  have  assisted  him. 

The  same  design,  it  is  well  known,  was  revived  by  Dr.  Swift 
in  the  ministry  of  OxfonI ;  but  it  has iiever  since  been  publicly 
mentioned,  though  at  that  time  great  expectations  were  formed 
by  some  of  its  establishment  aiid  its  effects.  Such  a  society 
might,  perhaps,  without  mtich  difficulty,  be  collected  ;  but  that 
it  would  produce  what  is  expected  from  it,  may  be  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtained  its  end.  The 
language  was  refined,  and  so  fixed  that  it  has  changed  but  little. 
The  French  academy  thous^ht  that  they  refined  their  language, 
and  doubtless  thought  rightly ;  but  the  event  has  not  shown 
that  they  fixed  it;  for  the  French  of  the  present  time  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  last  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  (Expected  to  do  but  little. 
If  an  academician's  place  were  profitable,  it  would  be  given  by 
interest ;  if  attendance  were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid, 
and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  disgust.  Unanimity  is  im- 
possible, and  debate  would  separate  the  the  assembly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and  promulgated, 
what  would  be  its  authority;  ?  In  absolute  governments  there 
is  sometimes  a  general  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatness.  How  little 
this  is  the  state  of  our  country  needs  not  to  be  told.  We  live 
in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a  kind  of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  re- 
meet  that  cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  English  aca- 
demy would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  might 
be  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  corruption  cannot 
be  denied ;  bat  what  preveDtion  ean  be  found  ?  The  present 
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. of  the  Dfttion  would  deride  authorily  ;  and  thereforb 

MChiog  in  left  but  that  every  writer  should  criticise  himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were  quickly  suppiessed 
by  the  eoDteotious  turbulence  of  king  James'  reign ;  and  Ros* 
eommon,  foreseeing  that  some  violent  concussion  of  the  state 
was  at  haody  purposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  alleging,  that  ii  was 
iesi  io  sii  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked  ;  a  sea- 
tence,  of  which  the  application  seems  not  v^ry  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout;  and  he  was  so  im- 
patient either  of  hindrance  or  of  pain,  that  he  submitted  himself 
to  a  French  empiric,  who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease 
into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an 
energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two 
lines  of  his  own  version  of  Dies  Irm. 

If 7  God,  my  father,*  and  my  friend, 
Do  not  fonake  me  in  my  end. 

He  died  in  1684  ;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  West 
minster  Abbey. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fenton : 

*^  In  his  writings,''  says  Fenton,  ^'  we  view  the  image  of  a* 
mind  which  was  naturally  serious  and  solid ;  richly  furnished 
and  adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  learning,  uoaflfectedly 
disposed  \x^  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order.  His  imagina- 
tion might  have  probably  been  more  fruitful  and  sprightly,  if 
his  judgment  had  been  less  severe.  But  that  severity,  delivered 
in  a  masculine,  clear,  succinct  style,  contribiited  to  make  him 
80  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner,  that  no  man,  with  justice, 
can  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without 
confasaing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  some 
other  kinds  of  writing  his  gonitis  seems  to  have  wanted  fire 
to  attain  the  point  of  perfection  ;  but  who  can  attain  it?" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind,  who  would  not 
imagine  that  they  had  been  displayed  in  large  volumes  and  nu- 
meroos  performances  ?  Who  would  not,  after  the  perusal  of  this 
eharacter,  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  proofs  of  this  genius, 
and  knowledge,  and  judgment,  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  single 
book,  or  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with  the  works 
ef  some  other  writer  of  the  same  petty  size?*  But  thus  it  is 

*  They  were  published,  together  with  those  of  Duke,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
10  1717.  liie  editor,  whoever  he  was,  professes  to  have  taken  great  care 
to  procure  and  insert  all  of  bis  lordship's  poems  that  are  truly  genuine* 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  flatly  denied  by  the  author  of  an  account  eC 
Mr.  John  Pomfret*  prefixed  to  his  remains*;  who  asserts  that  the  Prospect 
ef  Death  was  written  by  that  person  many  years  after  lord  Roscommon's 
decease ;  as  also,  that  the  paraphrase  of  Jeremy  waa  written  by  a  gtflftlenutii 
of  the  name  of  Soutbcourt,  living  is  the  year  1734. 
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that  characlers  are  written  :  we  know  somewhat,  and  we  ima" 
gine  the  rest  The  observation^  that  his  imagination  would 
probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and  sprightly  if  his  judgment 
had  been  less  severe,  may  be  answered,  by  a  remarker  some- 
what  inclined  to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that  his  judg- 
«  ment  would  probably  have  been  leas  severe,  if  his  imagination 
had  been  more  fruitful.  It  is  ridiculous  to  oppose  judgmept  to 
imagination  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  have  necessarily 
less  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the  other. 

We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fenton  has  not  men- 
tioned so  distinctly  as  he  ought,  and  what  is  yet  very  much  to 
his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  correct  writer  in  verse 
before  Addison ;  and  that,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or  so  great 
beauties  in  his  composition  as  in  those  of  some  contemporaries^ 
there  are  at  least  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praise; 
for  Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles's  reign : 

Unhappy  Diyden!  in  all  Cbarlet's  days, 
Roacommon  only  boasta  unspotted  laya. 

His  great  work  is  his  essay  on  translated  verse ;  of  which 
'Dryden  writes  thus  in  the  preface  to  his  miscellanies : 

*^  It  was  my  lord  Roscommon's  essay  on  translated  verse," 
says  Dryden,  **  which  made  me  nneasy,  till  I  tried  whether  or 
no  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules,  and  of  r^ucing  the 
speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is 
like  a  seeming  demonstration  in  mathematics,  very  specious  in 
the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think  I 
haVe  generally  observed  his  instructions :  I  am  sure  my  reason 
is  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  usefulness; 
which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  te 
pretend  that  I  have,  at  least  in*  some  places,  made  examples  te 
his  rules." 

This  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  aGraid,  be  found  little 
more  than  one  of  those  cursory  civilities  which  one  author  pays 
to  another;  for  when  i\\e  sum  of  lord  Roscommon's  precepts  is 
collected,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how  they  can  qualify 
their  reader  for  a  better  performance  of  translation  than  might 
have  been  attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  elegance  of  the  poetry, 
and  confine  it  to  the  sense  of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other 
direction  than  that  the  author  should  be  suitable  to  the  transla- 
tor's genius ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may  deserve  a  translation : 
that  he  who  intends  to  translate  him  should  endeavour  to  under- 
stand him ;  that  perspicuity  should  be  studied,  and  unusual  and 
UMCouth  names  sparingly  inserted ;  and  that  the  styl^  of  the 
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or^'oal  ^bcNiId  be  copied  in  its  eleyation  and  depression.  These 
ere  Che  rules  that  are  edebrated  as  so  definite  and  important ; 
and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to  mankind  so  much  honour  has 
been  paid.  Roscommon  has  indeed  deserved  his  praises,  had 
they  been  given  with  discernment,  and  bestowed  not  on  the 
rales  themselves,  but  the  art  with  which  they  are  introduced^ 
and  the  decorations  with  which  they  are  adorned. 

The  essay,  thoi^  generally  excellent,  is  not  without  its 
finlts.  The  story  of  the  quack,  borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not 
worth  the  importation ;  he  has  confounded  the  British  and  Sax- 
on mythology : 

I  grant  that  from  lome  mossy  idol  oak. 

In  Amble  riiymes  our  Thor  and  Wtiden  spoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  observed,  belonged  to  the 
British  druids,  and  Thor  and  Woden  were  Saxon  deities.  Of 
the  double  rh^meSf  which  he  so  liberally  supposes,  he  certainly 
had  no  knowledee. 

His  interposition  of  a  long  paragraph  of  blank  verses  is  un- 
warrantably licentious.  Latin  poets  might  as  well  have  intro- 
doced  a  series  of  iambics  among  their  heroics. 

•  His  next  work  is  the  translation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry ;  which 
has  received,  in  my  opinion,  not  less  praise  than  it  deserves. 
Blank  verse,  left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation 
either  on  the  ear  or  mind ;  it  can  hardly  support  itself  without 
bold  figures  and  striking  images.  A  poem  frigidly  didactic, 
without  rhyme,  is  so  near  to  prose,  that  the  reader  only  scorns 
it  finr  pretending  to  be  verse. 

Having  disentsngled  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  rhyme, 
he  may  justly  be  expected  to  give  the  sense  of  Horaee  with 
great  exactness,  and  to  suppress  no  subtility  of  sentiment  for 
the  difficulty  of  expressing  it.  This  demand,  however,  his 
translation  will  not  satisfy;  what  he  found  obscure,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  ever  cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works,  the  Eclc^e  of 'Vii^l,  and  the 
Dies  IrsB  are  well  translated ;  though  the  best  line  in  the  Dies 
Ins  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  In  return,  succeeding  poets 
have  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  lap-dog,  the  pronouns  t?um  and  you  are 
oflensively  confounded ;  and  the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are  made  with  great 
great  liberty,  which  i^  not  recompensed  by  much  elegance  or 
rigour. 

His  political  verses  sre  sprightly,  and  when  they  were  written 
must  have  been  very  popular. 
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Of  the  scene  of  Guarini,  md  the  proloppie  of.  Pompey,  Mra. 
Philipa,  in  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  the 
histiMry. 

^  Lord  Roscommon/'  says  she»  **  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  noblemen  in  Irehind.  He  has  paraphrased  a 
psalm  admirably;  and  a  scene  of  Pastor  Fido  very  finely,  in 
some  places  much  better  than  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw.  This  was 
undertaken  merely  in  compliment  to  me,  who  happened  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the  worst  in  English. 
He  was  only  two  hours  about  it.    It  begins  thus : 

**  Dear  hmppy  grorei,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
Of  nlent  horror^  reat'a  eternal  aeaL" 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat  mended,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  did  not  think  a  work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure 
the  eye  of  criticism  without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland  some  Isdies  that  had  seen 
her  translation  of  Pdmpey  resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at 
Dublin ;  and  to  promote  their  design,  lord  Roscommon  gave 
them  a  prologue,  and  sir  Edward  Dering  an  epilogue ;  *^  which," 
says  she,  **  are  the  best  performances  of  those  kinds  I  ever 
saw."  if  this  is  not  criticism,  it  iS  at  least  gratitude.  The 
thought  of  bringing  Csesar  and  Pompey  into  Ireland,  the  only 
country  over  which  Cesar  never  had  any  power  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works,  the  judgment  of  the  public  seems  to 
be  right.  He  is  el^i;ant,  but  not  great ;  he  never  hbours  after 
exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom  fsUs  into  gross  faults.  His 
Tersification  is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are 
remarkably  exact  He  improvcxi  taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge 
kowledge,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  En- 
glish literature.* 

*  This  life  was  originally  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
cizine,  for  May,  1748.  It  then  had  note%  which  are  now  incorporated  with 
ttie  text.    C. 
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Or  Tbokas  OrwAYy  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  Englisli 
drama,  little  is  known ;  oor  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which 
his  bio^pher  can  take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  born  at  Trottin,  in  Sussex,  March  3, 1651,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  rector  of  Woolbeding.  From  Winches- 
ter-school, where  he  was  educated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a 
commoner  of  Christ-ohyrch ;  but  left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  whether  from  want  of  money,  or  from  impatience  of  aca- 
demical restraint^  or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  the  world,  is 
not  known. 

It  seems  likely  (hat  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy  and  con- 
spicuous ;  for  he  wient  to  Liondon  and  commenced,  player;  but 
found  himself  unable  to  gain  any  reputation  on  the  stage.* 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson, 
as  he  shared  likewise  some  of  their  excellencies.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable fo  expect  that  a  great  dramatic  poet  should  without  diffi- 
culty become  a  great  actor ;  that  he  who  can  feel,  could  express; 
that  he  who  can  excite  passion,  should  exhibit  with  great  readiness 
its  external  modes :  but  since  experience  has  fully  proved,  that  of 
those  powers  whatever  be  their  affinity,  one  may  be  possessed  in 
a  great  degree  by  him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other ;  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  depend  upon  different  faculties;  or  on  different 
use  of  the  same  faculty ;  that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of 
mien,  a  flexibility  of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones,  which 
the  poet  may  be  easily  supposed  to  want ;  or  that  the  attention 
of  the  poet  and  the  player  have  been  differently  employed ; 
the  one  has  been  considering  thought,  and  the  other  action ;  one 
has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  contemplated  the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a  player,  he  felt  in 
himself  such  powers  as  might  qualify  for  a  dramatic  author;  and, 
in  1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  produced  Alcibiades,  a  tragedy; 
whether  from  the  Alcibiade  of  Palaprat,  I  have  not  means  to  in- 
quire.    Langbaine,  the  great  detector  of  plagiarism  is  silent. 

In  1677  he  published  Titus  and  Berenice,  translated  from 

*  In  RosciuB  Anglicanui,  by  Dowms  the  prompter,  p.  34^  we  letm  that 
it  was  the  character  of  the  king,  in  Ifrt  Behn's  Forced  MarruMre,  or  the 
Jealoot  Bridegroom,  which  Mr.  Otway  attempted  to  perform,  anoffiuled  hi. 
This  event  appean  to  have  happened  in  the  year  16Sr2.  R. 
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Rapio,  with  the  Cheats  of  Scapin,  from  Moliere;  and  Id  1678, 
Friendship  id  FasbioD,  a  comedyy  which,  whatever  might  be  its 
first  reoeption,  was,  upon  its  revival  at  Drury-lane  in  1749, 
hissed  ofif  the  stage  for  immorality  and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency^  did  not  in  those  days  exclude 
any  man  from  the  company  of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  be 
brought  with  him  any  powers  of  entertainment;  and  Otway  is 
said  to  have  l^n  at  this  time  a  favourite  companion  of  the  dis- 
•olote  wits.  But  as  he  who  desires  no  virtue  in  his  companion 
has  no  virtue  in  himself,  those  whom  Otway  frequented  had  no 
purpose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning.  They 
desired  only  to  drink  and  laugh :  their  fondness  was  without  be- 
nevolence, and  their  &miliarity  without  friendship.  Men  of  wit, 
says  one  of  Otway's  biographers,  received  at  that  time  no  favour 
from  the  great,  but  to  share  their  riots  ^  from  which  they  were 
dismissed  again  to  their  own  narrow  circumstances.  Thus  they 
hnguished  in  poverty  without  the  support  of  eminence. 

Some  exception,  however^  must  be  nuide.  The  earl  of  Ply- 
mouth one  of  king  Charles's  natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a 
comet's  commission  jn  some  troops  then  sent  into  Flanders; 
But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military  character :  for  he  soon 
left  his  commission  behind  him,  whatever  was  the  reason,  and 
etme  back  to  London  in  extreme  indigence;  which  Rochester 
mentions  with  merciless  insolence  in  the  Session  of  the  Poets : 

Tom  Otwty  came  next,  Tom  Sbadwell't  demr  zftDj, 

And  swears  for  heroics  he  writes  best  of  any ; 

Don  Carlos  his  pockets  so  amply  bad  fiU'd 

That  his  mange  was  quite  cur'd  and  bis  lice  were  all  kill'd. 

Bat  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  stage. 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage. 

The  scum  of  a  play-house,  for  the  prop  of  an  age. 

lion  Carlos,  from  which  he  is  represented  as  having  received 
so  much  benefit,  was  played  in  1675.  It  appears  by  the  lampoon, 
to  have  had  a  great  success,  and  is  said  to  have  been  played 
thirty  nights  together.  This  however  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt, 
as  so  long  a  continuance  of  one  play  upon  the  stage  is  a  vety 
wide  deviation  from  the  practice  of  that  time ;  when  the  ardour 
Ibr  theatrical  entertainments  was  not  yet  diffused  through  the 
whole  people,  and  the  audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same 
persons,  could  be  drawn  tc^ther  only  by  variety. 

The  Orphan  was  exhibited  in  1680.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
phjrs  that  keep  poesenion  of  the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost 
A  century,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion.  Of 
thb  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a  domestic 
tragedy  drawn  fi^om  middle  life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon  the 
affections ;  for  it  is  not  writtoi  with  much  comprehension  of 
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Uiought,  or  cilegaiice  of  expression.  But  if  the  hetrt  is  interested, 
muiy  other  beauties  may  be  wanting,  yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  **  The  History  and  Fall  of  Caius 
Marios ;"  much  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  *^  Romeo  and 
Juliet''  of  Shakspeare. 

In  1683*  was  published  the  first,  and  next  yeart  the  second, 
parts  of  **  The  Soldier's  Fortune,"  two  comedies  now  forgotten ; 
and  in  1685|  his  last  and  greatest  dramatic  work,  <*  Venice 
Preserred,''  a  tragedy  which  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
fsTourites  of  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality 
in  the  original  design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile  comedy 
with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic  action.  By  comparing 
this  with  his  Orphan,  it  will  appear  that  his  images  were  by 
time  become  stronger,  and  his  language  more  energetic.  The 
striking  passages  arc  in  every  mouth ;  and  the  public  seems  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  this  play,  that  it 
is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for 
▼irtue;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly,  and  drew  originally, 
by  consulting  nature  in  his  own  breast. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems  which  are  in 
the  present  collection,  and  translated  from  the  French  the  His- 
tory of  the  Triumvirate. 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty-four  years  old ; 
Aht  he  died  April  14,  1 6S5,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unwilling 
to  mention.  Having  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  con- 
tract debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the 
law,  he  retired  to  a  public  house  on  Tower-hilK  where  he  is 
said  to  have  died  of  want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his 
biograpben,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread 
which  charity  had  supplied.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almost 
naked,  in  the  nge  of  hunger,  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a 
neighbouring  coflee-house,  asked  him  for  a  shilling.  The  gen- 
tleman gave  him  a  guinea;  and  Otway  going  away  bought  a 
roll,  and  was  choked  with  the  first  mouthfiil.  All  this,  1  hope, 
is  not  true;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope,  that  Pope^ 
who  liveA  near  enough  to  be  well  informed,  relates  in  Spence's 
Memorials  that  he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of 
a  thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But  that  indigence, 
and  its  concomitants,  sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed  hard 
upon  him,  has  never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause 
might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

•  Of  the  poems  which  the  late  collection  admits,  the  longest 
is  the  Poet's  Complaint  of  his  Muse,  part  of  which  I  do  not 
understand ;  and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure  I  find  little  to 

•  1681.  t  16W,  *  1682. 
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commeDd.  The  langaaf^  is  often  grosSf  and  the  numbers  harsh. 
Otway  had  not  much  cultivated  versification,  nor  much  replen- 
ished his  inind  with  general  knowled^.  His  principal  power 
was  in  moving  the  passions,  to  which  Dryden*  in  his  latter 
years  left  an  illustrious  testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  his 
verses  to  have  been  a  zealous  royalist ;  and  had  what  was  in 
those  times  the  common  reward  of  lojralty ;  be  lived  and  died 
neglected. 

*  la  his  pretee  to  Fresnoj'i  Art  of  Pabitin;.    Dr.  J. 
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Edmund  Wai^ler  was  born  on  the  third  ofMarch,  lOOS^mt 
Cobhill  in  Hertfordshire.  His  father  was  Robert  Waller^ 
Eaqoirey  of  A|[:nionde8ham9  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose  family 
WM  originally  a  branch  of  the  Kentish  Wallers;  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden,  of  Hampden  in  the  same 
county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  but  left  him  a 
yearly  income  of  three  tliousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  which 
rAtiog  together  the  value  of  money  and  the  customs  of  life,  we 
may  reckon  more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thousaud  at  the  pre- 
jeot  time. 

He  was  educated  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at  Eton ;  and 
remoFed  afterwards  to  King's  collie  in  Cambridge.  He  was 
aent  to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  sixteenth  year^ 
and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  First,  where  he  heard  a 
very  rtourkable  conversation,  which  the  writer  of  the  life  pre- 
fixed to  bis  works,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  inform^  of 
iacts,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chronology,  has  delivered 
as  indubitably  certain. 

*'  He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  his  majesty's  chair; 
and  there  happened  something  extraordinary,"  continues  this 
writer,  "  in  the  conversation  those  prelates  had  with  the  king,  on 
which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect.  His  majesty  asked  the 
bishops,  *'  My  lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I 
want  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?"  The  bishop 
of  Durham  readily  answered,  <^  God  forbid.  Sir,  but  you  should : 
you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."  Whereupon  the  king 
turned,  and  said  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  ^*  Well,  my  lord, 
what  say  yeu  ?"  <'  Sir,"  replied  the  bishop,  *'  I  have  no  skill  to 
judge  of  parliamentary  cases."  The  king  answered,  ^<No  put- 
offii,  my  lord ;  answer  me  presently."  ^*  Then  sir,"  said  he,  *^  I 
think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money  for 
he  offers  it."  Mr.  Waller  saidvihe  company  was  pleased  with 
this  answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the  king ;  for,  a 
certain  lord  coming  in  soon  after,  his  majesty  cried  out,  '*0h^ 
my  lord,  they  say  you  lig  with  my  lady."  "  No  sir,"  says  his 
lordship  in  confusion;  ''hut  I  like  her  company,  because  she 
baa  so  much  wit."  <'  Why  then,"  says  the  king,  ''do  you  not 
with  my  lord  of  Winchester  there?" 
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Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began  nearly  together.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  the  poem  that  appears  first  in  his 
worksy  on  ^^the  Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andero:"  a  piece  which 
justifies  the  obsenration  made  by  one  of  his  editors,  that  he  at- 
tained, by  a  felicity  like  instinct,  a  style  which  perhaps  will 
never  be  obsolete;  and  that,  ^^  were  we  to  judge  only  by  the 
wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty,  and 
what  at  fourscore.'^  His  versification  was,  in  his  first  essay, 
such  as  it  appears  in  his  last  performance.  By  the  perusal  of 
Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso,  to  which,  as  Dryden^  relates,  he 
confessed  himself  indebted  for  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers, 
and  by  his  own  nicety  of  observation,  he  had  already  formed 
such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never  afterward  much 
needed,  or  much  endeavoured  to  improve.  Denham  corrected 
his  numbers  by  experience,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon 
the  ruggedness  of  his  Age;  but  what  was  acquired  by  Denham, 
Iras  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  subject  seems  to  fix  the  time, 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  be  the  address  to  the  queen, 
which  he  considers  as  congratulating  her  arrival,  in  Waller's 
twentieth  year.  He  is  apparently  mistaken ;  for  the  mention 
of  the  nation's  obligations  to  her  frequent  pregnancy,  proves  that 
it  was  written  when  she  had  brought  many  children.  We  have 
therefore  no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production  before  that 
which  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  occasioned ;  the 
steadiness  with  which  the  king  received  the  news  in  the  chapel, 
deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carry  their  own  dates 
could  have  been  the  sudden  effusion  of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on 
the  prince's  escape,  the  prediction  of  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  of  France,  must  have  been  written  after  the  event ;  in 
the  other,  the  promises  of  the  king's  kindness  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Buckingham,,  which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it 
had  appeared  by  its  effects,  show  that  time  was  taken  for  revision 
and  improvement.  It  is  not  known  that  they  were  published 
till  they  appeared  long  afterward  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise  who  cultivate 
their  minds  at  the  expense  of  their  fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was 
by  inheritance,  he  took  care  early  to  grow  richer,  by  marrying 
Mrs.  Banks,  a  great  heiress  in  the  city,  whom  the  interest  of 
the  court  was  employed  to  obtain  §6r  Mr.  Crofts.  Having 
brought  him  a  son  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
afterward  married  to  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire,  she  died  im 

*  Preface  to  his  fiO^les.    Dr.  J. 
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idiiMbedyand  left  him  a  widower  of  about  fire*and-tweQtyy  gay 
asd  weabhy^  to  please  himself  with  another  marriage. 

BeiDi|too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably  too  vain  to 
Ihink  himself  resistible,  he  fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly 
and  half  ambitiously, .  upon  the  lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by  all  the 
poetry  in  which  Saoharissa  is  celebrated ;  the  name  is  derived 
utHn  the  Latin  appellation  of  sugar,  and  implies,  if  it  means  any 
thing,  a  spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good-nature,  such  as  excites 
rather  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  such  as,  though  always  treated 
with  kindness,  is  never  honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  predominating  beau- 
ty, of  lofty  charms,  and  imperious  influence,  on  whom  he  looks 
with  amazement  rather  than  fondness,  whose  chains  he  wishes, 
thoogjh  in  vain,  to  break,  and  whose  presence  is  wine  that  in- 
flames to  madness. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-born  dame  gave  wit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  boasting  its  influence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the 
powers  of  verae,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  b  said,  with  dis- 
dain, and  drove  him  away  to  solace  his  disappointment  with 
ikmoret  or  Phillis.  She  married,  in  1639,  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  died  atiNewberry,  in  the  king's  cause ;  and,  in  her 
eU  wfgdf  meeting  somewhere  with  Waller,  asked  him  when  he 
would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her ;  *^  When  you  are  as 
young  madam,''  said  he  ^^  and  as  hondsome  as  you  were  then." 

in  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known  to  Clarendon, 
among  the  rest  of  the  men  who  were  eminent  in  that  age  for 
ganiua  and  literature ;  but  known  so  little  to  his  advantage,  that 
they  wlio  read  his  character  will  not  much  condemn  Sacharissa, 
that  she  did  not  descend  from  her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor 
think  every  excellence  comprised  in  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable ;  but  his  uncommon  qualifi- 
cations, thMgh  they  had  no  power  upon  her,  recommended  him 
to  the  seholars,  and  statesmen  ;  and  undonbtedlv  many  beauties 
of  that  time,  however  they  might  receive  his  love,  were  proud 
of  his  praises.  Who  they  were,  whom  he  dignifies  with  poeti« 
eal  names,  cannot  now  be  known.  Amoret,  according  to  Mr. 
Fenton,  was  the  lady  Sophia  Murray.  Perhaps  by  traditions 
preserved  in  families  more  may  be  discovered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshnrst,  it  has  been  collected 
that  be  diverted  his  disappointment  by  a  voyage ;  and  his  bio- 
Ijrapher^,  from  his  poem  on  the  wha'ei.  think  it  n  >t  improbable 
that  he  visited  the  Bermudas ;  but  it  seems  much  more  likely 
that  he  should  amuse  himself  with  forming  an  imaginary  scene, 
than  that  so  important  an  accident,  as  a  visit  to  America,  should 
have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  probability. 
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From  bis  twenty-eight  to  hit  thirty^fifth  yaei^,  he  wrote  his 

Sieces  on  the  reduction  of  Sallee ;  on  the  reparation  of  St. 
'auPs ;  to  the  king  on  his  navy ;  the  panegyric  on  the  queen 
mother;  the  two  poems  to  the  eari  ofNorlhuroberianil ;  and 
perhaps  others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  be  discorered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacbarissa,  he  looked  round 
him  for  an  easier  conquest,  and  gained  a  lady  of  the  family  of 
Bresse,  or  Breaux.  The  time  of  his  marrii^  is  not  exactly 
known.  It  has  not  been  discovered  that  his  wife  was  won  by 
his  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thing  told  of  her,  but  that  she  brought 
him  many  children.  He  doutless  praised  some  whom  he  would 
have  been  afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many  qualities  contribute 
to  domestic  happiness  upon  which  poetry  has  no  colours  to 
bestow;  and  many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imagination, 
which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve.  There  are 
charms  made  only  for  distant  admiration.  No  spectacle  is  nobler 
than  a  blaze. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  recorded  that  she  gave  him 
five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he  is  represented  m 
living  among  those  with  whom  it  was  mosfr  honourable  to  coo- 
verse,  and  enjoying  an  exuberant  fortune  with*  that  indepen* 
dence  and  liborty  of  speech  and  conduct,  which  wealth  ought 
always  to  produce.  He  was,  however,  considered  as  the  kins- 
man of  Hampden,  and  was  therefore  supposed  by  the  courtiers 
not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it  appeared  that 
Waller's  political  character  had  not  been  mistaken.  The  king's 
demand  of  a  supply  produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches  which 
disafiection  and  discontent  regularly  dictate;  a  speech  filled 
with  hyperbolical  complaints  of  imaginaiy  grievances :  '*  They/' 
says  he,  **  who  think  themselves  already  undone,  can  never  ap- 

C'ehend  themselves  in  danger;  and  they  who  have  nothing 
ft  can  never  give  freely."  Political  truth  is  equally  in  dangar 
firom  the  praises  of  courtiers,  and  the  exclamations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being  sure  at  that  time 
of  a  &vourable  audience.  His  topic  is  such  as  will  always  serve 
its  purpose;  an  accusation  of  acting  and  preaching  only  for  pre- 
ferment: and  he  exhorts  the  commons  carefully  to  provide  ibr 
their  protection  against  pulpit  law. 

It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a  sentiment  Waller 
has,  in  his  speech,  qooted  Hooker  in  one  passage  ;  and  in  ano- 
ther has  copied  him  without  quoting.  *^  Religion,*'  says  Walier, 
'^ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and  desires;  but 
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thafc  whieh  is  fint  in  digoity  is  not  always  to  precede  io  order 
of  tiHie  I  for  weU-being  supposes  a  beiog ;  sod  the  first  impedi- 
meot  which  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove,  is  the  want  of 
those  things  without  which  they  cannot  subsist.  God  first  as- 
signed to  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to 
the  rest  of  his  creatures,  before  he  appointed  a  law  to  observe.'' 
**  God  first  assigned  to  Adam,"  says  Hooker,  *^  maintenance 
of  \\kt  and  Ihen  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe.  True  it  is 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose 
and  desires ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  righteous  life  presupposeth  life, 
inasmueh  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible,  except  we  live ; 
therefore  the  fint  impediment  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to 
remove  is  penury,  and  want  of  things  without  which  we  cannot 
live.''    Book  I.  sect  9. 

The  speech  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  position  that  griev- 
ances ou^ht  to  be  redressed  before  supplies  are  granted,  is  agree- 
able enough  lo  law  and  reason ;  nor  was  Waller,  if  his  biogra- 
pher can  be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  the  king,  as  not  to  wish 
his  distresses  lightened ;  for  he  relates,  "  that  the  king  sent 
particuhrly  to  Waller,  to  seooQd  his  demand  of  some  subsidies 
to  pay  off  the  srmy ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  objecting  against  first 
voting  a  supply,  becsuse  the  king  would  not  accept  unless  it 
came  up  to  his  proportion,  Mr.  Waller  spoke  earnestly  to  Sir 
Thomas  Jermin,  comptroller  of  the  household,  to  save  his  mas- 
ter from  the  effects  of  so  bold  a  falsity ;  for  he  said,  I  am  but 
a  country  gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the  king's 
mind  :  but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  contradict  the  secretary ;  and 
his  son,  the  earl  of  St  Albans,  afterward  told  Mr.  Waller,  that 
hia  father's  cowardice  ruined  the  king." 

In  the  long  parliament,  which,  unhapply  for  the  nation,  met 
Not.  3,  1640,  Waller  represented  Agmondesham  the  third 
time )  and  was  considered  by  the  discontented  party  as  a  man 
sufficiently  trusty  and  acrimonious  to  be  employed  in  managing 
the  prosecution  of  judge  Cnwley,  for  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
ship-oioney ;  and  his  speech  shows  that  he  did  not  disappoint 
their  eipectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  ardent,  as  his 
uncle  Hampden  had  been  particularly  engaged  in  the  dispute, 
and  by  a  sentence  which  seems  generally  to  be  thought  uncon- 
stitional,  particularly  injured. 

He  was  not,  however,  s  bigot  to  his  party,  nor  adopted  all 
their  opinions.  When  the  great  question,  whether  episcopacy 
ought  to  be  abolished,  was  debated,  he  spoke  against  the  inno- 
vation so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly,  that  it  is  not  with- 
out great  injury  to  his  name,  that  his  speech,  which  was  as  fol- 
)owS|  has  been  hitherto  omitted  in  his  works. 
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*  *^  There  is  do  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what  this  nation  hath 
suffered  from  the  present  bishops  hath  produced  these  complaints ; 
and  the  apprehensions  men  hare  of  sufiering  the  like,  in  time  to 
come,  make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of  episcopacy  :  but 
I  conceive  it  is  possible  that  we  may  not  now  take  a  right  mea- 
sure of  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions ;  for,  when 
theiy  subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed  with  a  dangerous 
commission  of  making  new  canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and 
the  like ;  but  now  we  have  disarmed  them  of  that  power.  These 
petitioners  did  lately  look  upon  episcopacy  as  a  beast  armed 
with  horns  and  claws ;  but  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them, 
and  may,  if  we  see  cause,  yet  reduce  it  info  narrower  bounds, 
it  may,  perhaps  be  more  agreeable.  Howsoever,  if  they  be  still 
in  passion,  it  becomes  us  soberly  to  consider  the  right  use  and 
antiquity  thereof;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  general  de- 
sire, than  may  stand  with  a  general  good. 

"  We  have  already  showed,  that  episcopacy  and  the  evib 
thereof  are  mingled  like  water  and  oil;  we  have  also,  in  part, 
severed  them ;  but  I  believe  you  will  find,  that  our  laws  and  the 
present  government  of  the  church  «re  mingled  like  wine  and 
water ;  so  inseparable,  that  the  abrogation  of,  at  least,  a  hundred 
of  our  laws  is  desired  in  these  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a 
a  noble  answer  of  the  lords  commended  in  this  house,  to  a  pro- 
position of  like  nature,  but  of  less  consequence ;  they  gave  no 
other  reason  of  their  refusal  but  this,  '  Nolumus  mutare  Leges 
Anglis :'  it  was  the  bishops  who  so  answered  then ;  and  it 
would  become  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  this  house  to  answer 
the  people  now  with  a  nobimua  mutare. 

*M  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  of  hands  against  the 
bishops ;  which,  I  confess,  rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence; 
for  I  look  upon  episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp,  or  out-work ; 
which  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault  of  the  people,  and  witU 
this  mjratery  once  revealed,  '  That  we  must  deny  them  nothii^ 
when  they  ask  it  thus  in  troops,'  we  may,  in  the  next  place, 
have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  as  we  have  lately 
bad  to  recover  it  from  the  prerogative.  If,  by  multiplying 
hands  and  petitions,  they  prevail  for  an  eauality  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  the  next  demand  perhaps  may  be  lex  ftgragria, 
the  like  equality  in  things  temporal. 

**  The  Roman  story  tells  us,  *  That  when  the  people  b^an 
to  flock  about  the  senate,  and  were  more  curious  to  direct  and 
know  what  was 'done,  than  to  obey,  that  commonwealth  soon 
came  to  ruin ;  their  legem  rogare  grew  quickly  to  be  a  legem 

*  n^  tpeedi  has  been  retrieved,  from  a  paper  printed  at  that  time,  by 
the  writers  of  the  Parfiamentary  Histoiy.       Dr.  J. 
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Jtrrt :  and  after,  when  their  legions  had  found  that  they  couM 
make  a  dictator,  they  never  suffered  the  senate  to  have  a  voice 
any  nnore  in  such  election.' 

'*  If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall  expect  a  flat  and 
level  in  learning  too,  as  well  as  in  church  prefei  ments :  honM 
oHi  artes.  And  though  it  be  true  that  grave  and  pious  men  do 
study  for  learning  sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for  itself;  yet  it  is 
true  that  youth,  which  is  the  season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is 
not  without  ambition  ;  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in  any 
thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  excelling  others  in  re- 
ward and  dignity. 

"  There  are  two  reasons  chiefly  alleged  against  our  church- 
government. 

**  First,  scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think,  points  out 
another  form. 

"  Second,  the  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 

**  For  scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this  placa;  but  I  am 
confident  that,  whenever  an  equal  division  of  lands  and  goods 
shall  be  desired,  there  will  be  as  many  places  in  scripture  found 
out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there  afe  now  alleged  against 
the  prelacy  or  preferment  of  the  church.  And  as  for  abuses^ 
where  you  are  now  in  the  remonstrance  told  what  this  and  that 
poor  roan  hath  suffered  by  the  bishops,  you  may  be  presented 
with  a  thousand  instances  of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard 
measure  from  their  landlords ;  and  of  worldly  goods  abused,  to 
the  injury  of  others  and  disadvantage  of  the  owners. 

**  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble  motion  is.  That 
we  may  settle  men's  minds  herein ;  and,  by  a  question,  declaUd 
our  resolution  to  reform,  that  is,  not  to  abolish,  episcopacy.'' 

It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who  could  speak  in  this  man* 
ncr  had  been  able  to  act  with  spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  commons  began  to  set  the  royal  authority  at  open 
defiance.  Waller  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  house,  and 
to  have  returned  with  the  king's  permission ;  and,  when  the  king 
set  up  his  standard,  he  sent  him  a  thousand  broad  pieces.  He 
contioaed  however  to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle;  but 
<' spoke/'  says  Clarendon,  *'*  with  great  sharpness  and  freedom, 
which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  being  out-voted,  was  not  re- 
strained ;  and  therefore  used  as  an  argument  against  those  who 
were  gone  upon  pretence  \hat  they  were  not  suffered  to  deliver 
their  opinion  freely  in  the  house,  which  could  not  be  believed, 
when  all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke 
e\'ery  day  with  impunity  against  the  sense  and  proceedings  of 
the  house." 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
nominated  by  the  parliament  to  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxford ; 

VOL.  v.— U 
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and  when  they  were  presented,  the  king  said  to  him, '' Though 
you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the  least  in  my 
favour.''  Whitlock,  who,  being  another  of  the  commissioners, 
was  witness  of  this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  king's  knowledge 
of  the  plot,  in  which  Waller  appeared  afterwards  to  have  been 
engaged  against  the  parliament.  Fenton,  with  equal  probability, 
believes  that  this  attempt  to  promote  the  royal  cause  arose  from 
his  sensibility  of  the  king's  tenderness.  Whitlock  says  nothing 
of  his  behaviour  at  Oxford  :  he  was  sent  with  several  others  to 
add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  trust  of  treating  was  imparted. 

The  engagement  known  by  the  name  of  Waller's  plot,  was 
soon  afterwards  discovered.  Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tom- 
kyns,  who  was  clerk  of  the  queen's  council,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  a  very  numerous  acquaintance,  and  great  influence  in 
the  city.  Waller  and  he,  conversing  with  great  confidence,  told 
both  their  own  aecrets  and  those  of  tneir  friends ;  and,  surveying 
the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation,  imagined  that  they  found 
in  the  majority  of  all  ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violence 
of  the  commons;  and  unwillingness  to  continue  the  war.  They 
knew  that  many  favoured  the  king,  whose  fear  concealed  their 
loyalty ;  and  many  desired  peace,  though  they  durst  not  oppose 
the  clamour  for  war ;  and  they  imaging  that,  if  those  who  had 
these  good  intentions  could  be  informed  of  their  own  strength, 
and  enabled  by  intelligence  to  act  together,  they  might  overpow- 
er the  fury  of  sedition,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  ordinance 
for  the  twentieth  part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  support 
of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great  numbers  in  a  petition 
for  peace.  They  proceeded  with  great  caution.  Three  only 
met  in  one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart  the  plot  to 
more  than  two  others;  so  that,  if  any  should  be  suspected  or 
seized,  more  than  three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and.  Clarendon  imagines, 
incidentally  mingled,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes 
or  projects,  which,  however,  were  only  mentioned,  the  main 
design  being  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of 
each  other ;  for  which  purpose  there  was  to  be  appointed  one 
in  every  district,  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  the  king,  the  ad- 
herents to  the  parliament,  and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they  pro- 
ceeded does  not  appear:  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  as  Pym 
declared,  was,  that  within  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for  the 
royalists,  there  were  three  against  them  ;  but  that  without  the 
walls,  for  one  that  was  against  them,  there  were  five  for  them. 
Whether  this  was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  was,  perhaps, 
never  inquired. 

It  IS  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller's  plan  do  vio- 
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leDce  Of  sanguinary  resistance  was  comprised ;  that  he  intended 
only  to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  by  public  declarations^ 
and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to  new  supplies* 
Thisy  in  calmer  times,  and  more  than  this,  is  done  without  fear; 
but  such  was  the  acrimony  of  the  commons,  that  no  method  of 
obstructing  them  was  safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was  formed  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,  a  man  of  loyalty  that  deserves  perpetual  remembrance : 
when  he  was  a  merchant  in  the  city,  he  gave  and  procured  the 
king  in  his  exigencies,  an  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and,  when 
he  was  driven  from  the  exchange,  raised  a  regiment,  and  com- 
manded it. 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  with  an  opinion,  that  some  pro- 
vocation would  so  much  exasperate,  or  some  opportunity  so 
much  encourage,  the  king's  friends  in  the  city,  that  they  would 
break  out  in  open  resistance,  and  would  then  want  only  a  law- 
ful standard,  and  an  authorized  commander ;  and  extorted  from 
the  king,  whose  judgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  importunity, 
a  commission  of  array,  directed  to  such  as  he  thought  proper  to 
nominate,  which  was  sent  to  London  by  the  lady  Aubigney. 
She  knew  not  what  she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  the 
communication  of  a  pertain  token  which  Sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie  ready  till  the 
time  should  require  it.  To  have  attempted  to  raise  any  forces 
would  have  been  certain  destruction ;  it  could  be  of  use  only 
when  the  forces  should  appear.  This  was,  however,  an  act  pre- 
paratory to  martial  hostility.  Crispe  would  undoubtedly  have 
put  an  end  to  the  session  of  parliament,  had  his  strength  been 
equal  to  his  zeal ;  and  out  of  the  design  of  Crispe,  which  in- 
volved very  little  danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which  was  an  act 
purdy  civil,  they  compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot. 

The  discovery  of  Waller's  design  is  variously  related.  In 
Clarendon's  History  it  is  told  that  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurk- 
ing behind  the  hangings  when  his  master  was  in  conference 
with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an  informer,  and 
carried  his  intelligence  to  Pym.  A  manuscript,  quoted  in  the 
Life  of  Waller,  relates,  that  '*  he  was  betrayed  by  his  sister 
Price,  and  her  presbyterian  chaplain,  Mr.  Goode,  who  stole 
some  of  his  papers ;  and  if  he  had  not  strangely  dreamed  the 
night  befor»that  his  sister  had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon 
burned  the  rest  of  his  papers  by  the  fire  in  the  chimney,  he  had 
certainly  lost  his  life  by  it."  The  question  cannot  be  decided. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  iften  in  power,  receiv- 
ing intelligence  from  the  sister  would  employ  the  servant  of 
Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that  they  might  avoid  an 
act  so  offensive  as  that  of  destroying  the  brother  by  the  sister's 
eilimony. 
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The  plot  was  published  in  the  most  terrific  msnoer. 

On  the  Slst  of  May,  1643,  at  a  solemn  fast,  when  they  %refe 
listening  to  the  sermon,  a  messtof^r  entered  the  church,  and 
communicated  his  errand  to  Pym,  who  whispered  it  to  others 
that  were  placed  near  him,  and  then  went  with  them  out  of  the 
church,  leaving  the  rest  in  solicitude  and  amazement.  They 
immediately  sent  guards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  ap- 
prehended Tomkyns  and  Waller;  having  yet  traced  nothing 
but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted,  from  which  it  appears 
that  (he  parliament  and  the  city  were  soon  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  beyond  some  gene- 
ral and  indistinct  notices.  *'  But  Waller,"  says  Clarendon, 
**  was  so  confounded  with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he 
had  heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen  ;  all  that  he  knew  of  himself, 
and  all  that  he  suspected  of  others,  without  concealing  any  per- 
son of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he 
bad  ever  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them ;  what  such 
and  such  ladies  of  great  honour,  to  whom  upon  the  credit  of  his 
wit  and  great  reputation,  he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to 
bim  in  their  chambers  upon  the  proceedings  in  the  houses,  and 
bow  they  had  encouraged  him  to  oppose  them ;  what  oorres- 
pondence  and  intercimrsa  tboy  had  with  some  ministers  of  state 
at  Oxford,  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  intelligence  thither.'- 
He  accused  the  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Conway  as  co-operat- 
ing in  the  transaction ;  and  testified  that  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land had  declared  himself  disposed  in  favour  of  any  attempt  that 
might  check  the  violence  of  the  parliament  and  reconcile  them 
to  the  king. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  they  could  never  have 
discovered,  and  perhaps  somewhat  which  they  would  wished  to 
have  been  suppressed ;  for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict  of 
factions,  to  have  tfaat  disalEsction  known  which  cannot  safely  be 
punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with  Waller,  and 
appears  likewise  to  have  partaken  of  his  cowardice ;  for  he  gave 
notice  of  Crispe's  commission  of  array,  of  whic^  Clarendon 
never  knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  had  been  sent 
with  the  token  appointed,  to  demand  it  from  lady  Aubigney, 
and  had  buried  it  in  his  garden,  where,  by  his  dir^tion,  it  was 
dug  up ;  and  Ibos  the  rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon  confesses 
tbem  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one  plot  out  of  these 
two  designs,  however  remote  from  each  other,  when  they  saw 
the  same  ifmt  employed  in  both,  and  found  the  eommiaaioB  of 
array  in  the  hands  of  him  who  was  employed  in  eoUectiog  the 
opinions  and  aflbctiooa  of  the  people. 
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Of  the  plot  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to  make  the  most. 
They  seot  Pym  among  the  citizens,  to  tell  them  of  their  im- 
mioent  dan^r,  and  happy  escape ;  and  inform  them,  that  the 
deiHpen  was,  *^  to  seize  the  lord  mayor  and  all  the  committee  of 
mililia,  and  would  not  spare  one  of  them."  They  drew  up  a 
vow  and  covenant  to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  either  house, 
by  which  be  declared  his  detestation  of  all  conspiracies  a^^inst 
the  parliament,  and  his  resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them. 
They  then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksf;iving  for  this  wonderful 
delivery ;  which  shutout,  says  Clarendon,  all  doubts  whether 
there  had  been  such  a  deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real 
or  fictitious. 

Oo  June  11,  the  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Conway  were 
eommitted,  one  to  the  custody  of  the  mayor,  and  the  other  of 
the  sheriff:  but  their  lands  and  goods  were  not  seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in  ignominy. 
The  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Conway  denied  the  charge ;  and 
there  was  no  evidence  against  them  but  the  confession  of  Waller, 
of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be  inclined  to  question  the 
veracity.  With  these  doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Portland  to  a  declaration  like  his  own, 
by  a  letter  extant  in  Fenton's  edition.  *'  But  for  me,^'  says  he, 
^  you  had  never  known  any  thing  of  this  business,  which  was 
prepared  for  another;  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why  you 
should  hide  it  so  far  as  to  contract  your  own  ruin  by  concealing 
it,  aad  persisting  unreasonably  to  hide  that  truth,  which  without 
you  already  is,  and  will  every  day  be  made  more  manifest.  Can 
you  imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour  to  keep  that  secret  which 
is  already  revealed  by  another  ?  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a 
secret,  which  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  sex  ? — If  you  persist 
to  he  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakes  who  deserve  it  not,  it  will 
neverthdesa  be  made  appear,  ere  long,  to  your  ruin.  Surely, 
iff  had  the  happiness  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move  you  to  com- 
paamoate  both  yourself  and  me,  who,  desperate  as  my  case  is, 
am  deaJrous  to  die  with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  de- 
ehred  (he  troth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend  to  hide  what 
ia  already  revealed — inconsiderately  to  throw  away  yourself, 
fiir  the  interest  of  others,  to  liVhomyou  are  less  obliged  than 
yw  are  aware  of 

This,  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  Portland 
sent,  June  29,  a  letter  to  the  lords,  to  tell  them,  that  he  ^^  is  in 
custody,  as  he  conceives,  without  sny  charge';  and  that  by  what 
Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  him  with  since  he  was  imprisoned, 
he  lioth  apprehend  a  very  cruel,  long,  and  ruinous  restraint  :-* 
He  therefore  prays,  that  he  may  not  find  the  efiects  of  Mr. 
Waller's  threats,  a  long  and  close  imprisonment;  but  may  be 
tpeadMy  brought  to  a  kfal  trial,  and  then  be  is  conMent  the 
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vanity  and  falsehooil  ol'  those  itiforinalions  which  have  been 
given  against  him  will  appear." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  lords  ordered  Portland  and 
Waller  to  be  conrronlcd  ;  when  the  one  repeated  his  charge, 
and  the  olhfr  his  denial,  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
continued.  July  1,  Tliinn,  usher  of  the  house  of  lords,  deposed 
that  Mr.  Waller  having  had  a  conference  with  the  lord  Portland 
in  an  upper  room,  lord  Portland  said,  when  he  came  down, 
"Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  jny  lord  Northumberland,  that  Mr. 
Waller  has  extremely  pressed  me  to  save  my  own  life  and  his 
by  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  lord  Conway  and  the  carl  of 
Northumberland." 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of  the  reasons 
which  he  could  urge  with  i«sistless  efficacy  in  a  personal  con- 
ference ;  but  he  overrated  his  own  oratory ;  his  vehemence, 
whether  of  persuasion  or  intreaty,  was  returned  with  contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that  the  plot  is  already 
known  to  a  woman.  This  woman  was  doubless  lady  Aubigney, 
who,  upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to  custody;  but  who, 
in  reality,  when  she  delivered  the  commission,  knew  not  what 
it  was. 

Tlie  parliament  then  proceeded  against  the  conspirators,  and 
committed  their  trial  to  a  council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chalo- 
ner  were  hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns,  when  be 
came  to  die,  said  it  was  a  foolish  business;  and  indeed  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  hope  that  it  should  escape  discovery  ;  for 
though  never  more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so 
extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated  to  many,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  alt  faithful,  and  all  prudent.  Cha- 
loncr  was  attended  at  his  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime 
was,  that  he  hail  commission  to  raise  money  for  the  king;  but 
it  appears  not  that  the  money  was  to  be  expended  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  either  Crispe's  or  Waller's  plot. 
.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too  great  for  prosecution, 
was  only  once  examined  before  the  lords.  The  earl  of  Portland 
and  lord  Conway  persisting  to  deny  the  chai^,  and  no  testimo- 
ny but  Waller's  yet  appearing  a|ainst  them,  were,  after  a  long 
impnsonment,  admitted  to  bail,  ilassel,  the  king's  messenger, 
who  carried  the  letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before  his  trial. 
Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps  by  the  interest  of  his  bmily ; 
but  was  kept  in  pri^n  to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names 
were  inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not  capitally 
punished,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  that  they  bad  consented  to 
their  own  nomination,  but  they  were  considered  as  malignants, 
and  their  estates,  were  seized. 

"  Waller,  though  confessedly,"  says  ClareadOD,  "  the  most 
fuUtj',  with  incredible  dissimnlation  afiected  such  a  lemone  of 
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conscience^  that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of  christian  compassion, 
till  he  might  recover  his  understanding.  What  use  he  made  oi' 
this  interval,  with  what  liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flat- 
tery and  money,  and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4)  before 
the  house,  he  confessed  and  lamented,  and  submitted  and  implor- 
ed, may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion  (B.  vii.)  The 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  perservation  of  his 
dear-bought  life,  is  inserted  in  his  works.  The  great  historian, 
n6wever,  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in  relating  that  he  pre- 
vailed in  the  principal  part  of  his  supplication,  not  to  be  tried  by 
a  council  of  war;  for,  according  to  Whitlock,  he  was  by  expul- 
sion from  the  house  abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so  much 
dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  was  reprieved  by 
Essex ;  but  after  a  year's  imprisonment,  in  which  time  resentment 
grew  less  acrimonious,  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he 
was  permitted  to  recollect  himself  in  another  country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life  it  is  not  necessary  to 
direct  the  reader's  opinion.  "  Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  inge- 
nious biographer,*  "condemn  him  with  untempered  severity, 
because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the  world  hath  seldom  seen, 
because  his  character  included  not  the  poet,  the  orator  and  the 
hero." 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France,  and  stayed  some 
time  at  Roan,  where  his  daughter  Margaret  was  born,  who  was 
afterwards  his  favourite,  and  his  am&nuensis.  He  then  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great  splendour  and  hospitality  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  amused  himself  with  poetry,  in  which 
he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  rebels  and  their  usurpation,  in  the 
natural  language  of  nn  honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessary,  for  his  support,  to  sell  his  wife's 
jewels  ;  and  being  reduced  as  he  said,  at  last  to  the  rump  jewel 
he  solicited  from  Cromwell  permisssion  to  return,  and  obtained 
it  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  his  sister  was  mar- 
ried. Upon  the  remains  of  n  fortune  which  the  danger  of  his 
life  had  very  much  diminished,  he  lived  at  Hallbarn,  a  house 
built  by  himself,  very  near  to  Beaconsfield,  where  his  mother 
resided.  His  mother  though  related  to  Cromwell  and  Hampden, 
was  zealous  for  the  royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her, 
used  to  reproach  him ;  he,  in  return,  would  throw  a  napkin  at 
her,  and  say  he  would  not  dispute  with  his  aunt ;  but  finding  in 
time  that  she  acted  for  the  king,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made  her 
a  prisoner  to  her  own  daughter,  in  her  own  house.  If  he  would 
do  any  thing,  he  could  not  do  less. 

•  Life  of  Waller,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  published  in  177'n 
by  Perdyal  Stockdale.    C. 
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Cromwelly  now  protestor,  received  Waller  as  his  kiomian,  to 
lamiliar  conversation.  Waller,  as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him 
sufficiently  versed  in  ancient  history ;  and  when  any  of  his  en- 
thusiastic friends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him  could  sometimes 
overhear  him  discoursing  in  the  cant  of  the  times :  but  when 
he  returned,  he  would  say,  '*  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to 
these  men  in  their  own  way :"  and  resumed  the  common  style 
of  amversation. 

He  repaid  the  protector  for  his  favours  (1654)  by  the  famous 
panegyric,  which   has  been  always  considered  as  the  first  of 
his  poetical  productions.     His  choice  of  encomiastic  topics  is 
very  judicious;  for  he  considers  Cromwell  in  his  exaltation, 
without  inquiring  how  he  attained  it;  there  is  consequently  no 
mention  of  the  rebel  or  the  re«:icide.     All  the  former  part  of 
his  hero's  life  is  veiled  with  shades ;  and  nothing  is  brought  to 
view  but  the  chief,  the  governor,  the  defender  of  England's 
honour,  and  the  enlarger  of  her  dominion.    The  act  of  violence 
by  which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  is  lightly  treated,  and 
decently  justified.     It  was  certainly  to  be  desired  that  the  de- 
testable   band  should  be  dissolved,  which   had  destroyed  the 
church,  murdered  the  king,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tumult 
and  oppression ;  yet  Cromwell  had  not  the  right  of  dissolving 
them,  for  all  that  he  had  before  done  could  be  justified  only  by 
supposing  them  invested   with  lawful  authority.     But  combina* 
tions  of  wickedness  would  overwhelm  the  world  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  licentious  principles  afibrd,  did  not  those  who 
have  long  practised  perfidy  grow  faithless  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  some  passages  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  parts  of  the  Panegyric ;  and,  in  the  conclusioB, 
the  poet  ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  recommend- 
ing royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation.  Cromwell  was  very 
desirous,  as  appears  from  his  conversation,  related  by  Whitlock^ 
of  adding  the  title  to  the  power  of  monaiVhy,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  ^en  withheld  from  it  partly  by  fear  of  the  army,  and 
partly  by  fear  of  the  laws,  which,  when  he  should  govern  by 
the  name  of  king,  would  have  restrained  his  authority.  Whm 
therefore  a  deputation  was  solemnly  sent  to  invite  him  to  the 
crown,  he,  after  a  long  conference,  refused  it;  but  is  said  !• 
have  fainted  in  his  coach,  when  he  parted  from  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  protector  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  real  veneration  for  hia  memory.  Dryden  and  Sprat 
wrote  on  the  same  occasion ;  but  they  were  young  meo^  stmg* 
gling  into  notice,  and  hoping  for  some  favour  from  the  ruling 
party.  Waller  had  little  to  expect ;  he  had  received  nothing 
but  his  pardon  from  Cromwell,  and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any 
thing  from  those  who  should  succeed  him. 
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Soon  afterwards,  the  Restoration  supplied  him  witli  another 
subject;  and  he  exerted  his  imagination,  his  elegance,  and  his 
melody,  with  equal  alacrity,  for  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read,  without  some  contempt  and  indignation,  poems 
of  the  same  author,  ascribing  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
piety  to  Charles  the  First,  then  transferring  the  same  power  and 
piety  to  Oliver  Cromwell:  now  inviting  Oliver  to  take  the 
erown,  and  tlien  congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  re- 
coveced  right  Neither  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value  his 
testimony  as  the  effect  of  conviction,  or  receive  his  praises  as 
effusions  of  reverence ;  they  could  consider  them  but  as  the  la- 
bour of  invention,  and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ;  but  the  legitimate  end  of  fic- 
tion is  the  conveyance  of  truth  ;  and  ho  that  has  flattery  ready 
for  all  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that  may  retain  the  glitter  of 
wit,  but  has  lost  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as  inferior  in  poetical 
merit  to  the  Panegyric  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  when  the  king 
told  Waller  of  the  disparity,  he  answered,  ''  Poets,  sir,  succeed 
better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.^' 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to  the  Panegyric, 
either  by  decay  of  genius,  or  for  want  of  diligence  ;  but  because 
Cromwell  had  done  much,  and  Charles  had  done  little.  Crom- 
wdl  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroic  excellence,  but 
virtue  ;  and  virtue  his  poet  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  supply. 
Charles  had  yet  only  the  merit  of  struggling  without  success, 
and  suffering  without  despair.  A  life  of  escapes  and  indigence 
could  supply  poetry  with  no  splendid  images. 

In  the  first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles  the  Second, 
March  8, 1661,  Waller  sat  for  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and  served 
for  diffierait  places  in  all  the  parliaments  in  that  reign.  In  a 
time  when  fancy  and  gaiety  were  the  most  powerful  recom* 
mendations  to  regard,  it  is  not  likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten. 
He  pesKd  his  time  in  company  that  was  highest,  both  in  rank 
and  wit,  from  which  even  his  obstinate  sobriety  did  not  exclude 
him.  Though  he  drank  water,  he  was  enabled,  by  his  fertility 
of  mind  to  heighten  the  mirth  of  bacchanalian  assemblies;  and 
Mr.  Saville  said,  that  *^  no  man  in  England  should  keep  him 
company  without  drinking  but  Ned  Waller." 

The  praise  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  is  a  proof  of  his  re- 

Eatation ;  for  it  Was  only  by  his  reputation  that  he  could  be 
nown  as  a  writer,  to  a  mail,  who,  though  he  lived  a  great  part 
of  a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  never  condescended  to 
understand  tfae  language  of  the  nation  that  maintained  him. 
In  parliament  **  he  was,"  says  Burnet,  *«  the  delight  of  the 
VOL.  V. — X 
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house,  and  though  old,  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among 
them."  This,  however,  is  said  in  his  account  of  the  year 
seventy-five,  when  Waller  was  only  seventy.  His  name  as  a 
speaker  occurs  often  in  Grey's  collections ;  but  I  have  found  no 
extracts  that  can  be  more  quoted  as  exhibiting  sallies  of  gaiety 
than  cogency  of  argument. 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remarks  were  circu- 
lated and  recorded.  When  the  duke  of  York's  influence  was 
high  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  it  drew,  says  Burnet,  a  lively 
reflection  frohi  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit.  He  said,  "  the  house 
of  commons  had  resolved  that  the  duke  should  not  reign  after 
the  king's  death ;  but  the  king  in  opposition  to  them,  had  re- 
solved that  he  should  reign  even  in  his  life."  If  there  appear 
no  extraordinary  Hv^lincss  in  this  remark,  yet  its  reception 
proves  the  speaker  to  have  been  a  celebrated  wit,  and  to  have 
had  a  name  which  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  reputation  to  die  gradually  away,  which 
may  easily  happen  in  a  long  life ;  but  renewed  his  claim  to 
poetical  distinction  from  time  to  time,  asoccasions  were  offered, 
either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents ;  and  contenting 
himself  with  the  influence  of  his  muse,  or  loving  quiet  better 
than  influence,  he  never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention  to  his  fortune ; 
for  he  asked  from  the  king,  in  166.5,  the  provostship  of  Eton 
college,  and  obtained  it ;  but  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  l)c  held  only  by  a  cler^jyman. 
It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by 
deacon's  orders. 

To  this  opposition  the  Biographia  imputes  the  violence  and 
acrimony  with  which  W^aller  joined  Buckingham's  faction  in 
the  prosecution  of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and 
dishonest,  and  showed  that  more  than  sixty  years  had  not  been 
able  to  teach  him  morality.  His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  malice. 
"  We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries  instead  of  parliaments, 
and  are  in  danger  f^iom  a  woi*se  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of 
November ;  then  if  the  lords  and  commons  had  been  destroyed, 
there  had  been  a  succession  ;  but  here  both  had  been  destroyed* 
for  ever."  This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  interest  at  one 
time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  chancellor's  banifrhment,*another  vacancy 
gave  him  encouragement  for  another  petition,  which  the  king 
referred  to  the  council,  who,  after  hearing  the  question  argued 
by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined  that  the  office  could  be 
held  only  by  a  clergyman^  according  to  the  act  of  uniformity. 
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since  the  provosts  had  always  received  institution  as  for  a  par- 
sonage from  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The  king  then  said,  he 
could  not  break  the  law  which  he  had  made ;  and  Dr.  Zachary 
Cradocky  famous  for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  sermons^ 
was  chosen  by  the  fellows. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known ;  it  is  certain 
that  he  obtained  nothing,  though  he  continued  obsequious  to  the 
court  through  the  rest  of  Charles's  reign. 
-  At  the  accession  of  king  James,  in  1685,  he  was  chosen  for 
parliament,  being  then  fourscore,  at  Saitash  in  Cornwall ;  and 
wit>te  a  presage  of  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which 
he  presented  to  the  king  on  his  birth-day.  It  is  remarked  by 
bis  commentator  Fenton,  that  in  reading  Tasso  he  had  early 
imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  heroes  of  the  holy  war,  and  a 
zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left  him.  James, 
however,  having  soon  after  begun  what  he  thought  a  holy  war 
at  home,  made  haste  to  put  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of 
bis  power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  familiarity,  of  which 
instances  are  given  by  the  writer  of  his  life.  One  day  taking  him 
into  the  closet,  the  king  asked  him  how  he  liked  one  of  the 
pictures:  *^  My  eyes,''  said  Waller,  ''are  dim,  and  I  do  not 
know  it."  The  king  said  it  was  the  princess  of  Orange.  *'  She 
is,"  said  Waller,  "  like  tine  greatest  woman  in  the  world."  The 
king  asked  who  was  that;  and  was  answered,  queen  Elizabeth. 
"I  wonder,"  said  the  king,  ''you  should  think  so ;  but  I  must 
confess  she  had  a  wise  council."  "  And,  sir,"  said  Waller, 
«•  did  you  ever  know  a  fool  choose  a  wise  one  ?"  Such  is  the 
story,  wificb  I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  axioms, 
and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  world,  and  are  assigned 
succesaively  to  those  whom  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  king  knew  that  he  was  about  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman,  he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to 
tell  him,  that  "  tlie  king  wondered  he  could  think  of  marrying 
his  daughter  to  a  falling  church."  "  The  king,"  said  Waller, 
''  does  me  great  honour  in  taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs; 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  obscn^e  that  this  falling  church 
has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  king's  conduct ;  and  said 
that  **  he  would  be  left  like  a  whale  upon  the  strand."  Whether 
he  was  privy  to  any  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in  the  re- 
volution, is  not  known.     His  heir  joined  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which  the  laws  of  nature 
seldom  suffer  life  to  be  extended,  otherwise  than  by  a  future 
state,  be  seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  preparation  for  the 
decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated  his  poetry  to  devotion. 
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It  is  pleasinj;  to  discorer  thit  his  piety  was  wMiout  weakneM : 
that  his  intellectual  powers  continued  vif^rous:  and  that  ihc 
lines  which  he  composed,  when  he,  for  age,  coulil  neither  read 
nor  write,  are  not  inferior  to  the  efiusions  of  his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small  house  with  t 
little  land  at  Coleshill ;  and  said,  "  he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like 
the  stag,  where  he  was  roused."  This,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen. When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found  his  legs  grow  tu> 
mid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where  sir  Charles  Scarborough  then 
attended  the  king,  and  requested  him,  as  both  a  friend  and  phy- 
sician,  to  tell  him  what  that  swelling  meant.  "  Sir,"  answered 
Scarborough,  "your  blood  will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeat- 
ed some  lines  of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  disease  Increased  upon  him,  he  composed  himself  for 
his  departure ;  and  calling  upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy 
sacrament,  he  desired  his  children  to  lake  it  with  him,  and  made 
an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christianity.  It  now  ap- 
peared what  part  of  his  conversation  with  the  great  could  be  re- 
membered with  delight.  He  related,  that  being  present  when 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  talked  profanely  before  king  Charles, 
he  said  to  him,  "My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your 
grace,  and  have,  I  bcliere.  heard  more  arguments  for  atheism 
than  ever  your  grace  did;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
there  is  nothing  in  them ;  and  so,  I  h<^,  your  grace  will," 

He  died  October  21,  1687,  and  was  buried  at  BeaconsReld, 
with  a  monument  erected  by  his  son's  executors,  for  which 
Rymer  wrote  the  inscription,  and  which,  I  hope  is  now  rescued 
irom  dilapidation. 

He  left  several  children  by  his  second  wife ;  of  whom,  his 
daughter  was  married  to  Dr.  Birch.  Benjamin,  the  eldest  son, 
was  disinherited,  and  sent  to  New  Jersey,  as  wanting  common 
understanding.  Edmund,  the  second  son,  inherited  the  estate, 
and  represented  Agmondesham,  in  parliament,  bul  at  last  turn- 
ed quaker.  William,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant  in  London. 
Stephen,  the  foorth,  was  an  eminent  doctor  of  laws,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  union.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a 
a  fifth,  of  whom  no  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  has 
been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  was  ftmiliarly  known, 
vrith  nicety,  which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not  known, 
caa  presume  lo  emulate.  It  is  therefore  inserted  here,  with 
such  remarks  as  others  have  supplied  ;  after  which  nothing  re- 
nains  but  a  critical  examination  of  his  poetry. 

"  Edmund  "Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  born  to  ■  »efy 
iair  estate,  by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise-  father  and 
nolher ;  and  he  tbooght  it  so  commendable  an  advantage,  that 
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be  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost  earoi  upon  which 
ID  his  nature  he  was  too  much  intent ;  and  in  order  to  that^  he 
was  so  much  reserved  and  retired ,  diat  he  was  scarcely  ever 
heard  of,  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had  gotten  a 
y&ty  rich  wife  in  the  city,  a^inst  all  the  recommendation  and 
eoutttenance  and  authority  of  the  court,  which  was  thoroughly 
engaged  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and  which  used  to  be  success- 
ful, in  that  age,  against  any  opposition.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had 
aaabted  and  instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good  books  to 
whieh  his  natural  parts  and  promptitude  inclined  him,  especially 
the  poets ;  and  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writ- 
ing verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when  he  first  engaged 
himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do  so,) 
lie  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind,  as 
if  a  tenth  muse  had  been  newly  born  to  cherish  drooping  poetry. 
The  doctor  at  that  time  brought  him  into  that  company  which 
was  most  eelebrated  for  good  conversation  ;  where  he  was  re- 
ceived and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and  respect.  He  was 
a  very  pleasant  discourser  in  earnest  and  in  jest,  and  therefore 
very  grateful  to  all  kinds  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  being  very  rich. 

He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments,  where  he  sat  when 
he  was  very  young ;  and  so,  when  they  were  t^sumed  again 
(after  a  long  intermission)  he  appeared  in  those  assembles  with 
great  advantage;  having  a  graceful  way  of  speaking,  and  by 
thinking  much  on  several  arguments  (which  his  temper  and 
complexion,  that  had  much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to)  he 
aeemed  oAen  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when  the  occasion  had 
only  administered  the  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  had  tho- 
roughly considered,  which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said ; 
which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than  weight.     There  needs  no 
more  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit,  and 
the  pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magni- 
tude enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  iliults ;  that  is,  so 
to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach, 
viz.  t  tiarrowness  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree ;  an  abject- 
ness  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  in  any  virtuous  under- 
taking ;  an  insinuation  and  servile  flattery  to  the  height  the 
vainest  and  most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with ;  that 
it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolved 
to  take  it,  and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  am- 
bitious to  have  lost  it ;  and  tiien  preserved  him  again  from  the 
reproach  and  the  contempt  that  was  due  to  him  for  so  preserving 
it,  and  for  vindicating  it  at  such  a  price  that  it  had  power  to 
reconcile  him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  offended  and  pro- 
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voketl ;  and  continued  to  hia  aft;e  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his 
company  was  acceptable  where  his  spirit  was  odious  j  and  ho 
was  at  least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon ;  on  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  make  some  remarks. 

"  He  was  very  little  known -till  he  had  obtained  a  rich  wife 
in  the  city." 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  three-and-twenl}'; 
an  age,  before  which  few  men  are  conspicuous  much  to  their 
advantage.  He  wai  known,  however,  in  parliament  and  at 
court;  'and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  lime  in  privacy,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  endeavoured  the  improvement 
of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  relirement 
is  the  more  probable,  because  he  ha*  evidently  mistaken  the 
commencement  of  his  poetry,  vvhich  he  supposes  him  not  to 
have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  his  first  pieces  were  perhaps 
not  printed,  the  succession  of  his  composilioos  was  not  known  ; 
and  Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been  very  stu- 
dious of  poetry,  did  not  rectify  his  first  opinion  by  consulting 
Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  wits  of  the 
age  by  Dr.  Morley;  but  the  writer  of  his  life  relates  that  he 
was  already  among  them,  when,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street, 
and  inquiring  the  cause,  they  found  a  son  of  Ben  Jonson  under 
an  arrest.  This  was  Morley,  whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  country  as 
director  of  his  studies,  and  then  procured  him  admission  into 
the  company  of  the  friends  of  literature.  Of  this  fact  Claren- 
don had  a  nearer  knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  is  there- 
fore  more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary  eloquence  is  seconded 
by  Burnet,  who,  though  he  calls  him  "  the  delight  of  (he  house," 
adds,  that  "he  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  which  should 
make  him  be  applauded,  he  never  laid  the  business  of  the 
house  to  heart,  heing  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty  man." 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  truth  is  told.  Ascham,  in  his  elegant  description  of 
those  whom  in  modern  language  we  term  wits,  says  that  they 
are  open  flatterers,  and  privy  mockers.  Waller  showed  a  little 
of  both  when,  upon  sight  of  the  duchess  of  Newcastle's  verses 
on  the  death  of  a  stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  all  his 
own  compowtions  to  have  written  them,  and  being  chaiged  with 
the  exorbitance  of  his  adulation,  answered,  "  that  nothing  wu 
loo  much  to  be  ^ven,  that  a  lady  niight  be  saved  from  the  dis- 
grace of  sach  I  Tile  perforo»nce."  l^is,  howerer,  was  no  very. 
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mischievous  or  very  unusual  deviation  from  truth :  had  his  hy- 
pocrisy been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might  have  been 
forgiven,  though  not  praised;  for  who  forbears  to  flatter  an 
author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles,  and  the  weakness  of 
his  resolution,  he  experienced  the  natural  eflfect,  by  losing  the 
esteem  of  every  party..  From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recall ; 
and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  in  his  company,  he 
obtained  only  the  pardon  of  his  relation  Hampden,  and  tlie  safety 
of  Hampden's  son. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the  whole  of  his 
writing  and  his  conduct,  he  was  habitually  and  deliberately  a 
friend  to  monarchy.  His  deviation  towards  democracy  proceed*, 
ed  from  his  connection  with  Hampden,  for  whose  sake  he  pro- 
secuted Crawley  with  great  bitterness ;  and  the  invective  which 
he  pronounced  on  that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty 
thousand  copies  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  sold  in 
one  day. 

It  is  confessed  that  his  faults  still  lefl  him  many  friends,  at 
least  many  companions.  His  convivial  power  of  pleasing  is 
universally  acknowledged ;  but  those  who  conversed  with  him 
intimately,  found  him  not  only  passionate,  especially  in  his  old 
age,  but  resentful ;  so  that  the  interposition  of  friends  was  some- 
times necessary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected  him  with  the  polite 
writers  of  his  time:  he  was  joined  with  lord  Buckhurst  in  the 
translation  of  Corneille's  Pompey ;  and  is  said  to  have  added 
his  help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Rehearsal. 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  imputes  to  him  in  a 
degree  little  less  than  criminal,  was  either  not  constant  or  not 
successful ;  for  having  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  and 
augmented  it  at  least  by  one  wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  an  income  of  not  more  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred ;  which  when  the  different  value  of  money  is 
reckoned,  will  be  found  perhaps  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
what  he  once  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence  of  the  gifts 
which  he  was  forced  to  scatter,  and  the  fine  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  at  the  detection  of  his  plot;  and  if  his  estate,  as  is 
related  in  his  life,  was  sequestered,  he  had  probably  contracted 
debts  when  he  lived  in  exile;  for  weaare  told,  that  at  Paris  he 
lived  in  splendour,  and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the  lord 
Sl  Alban's,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thousand  a-year ;  of 
the  waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no  account ;  except  that  he  is  con- 
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fcssed  by  hii  biof;rapher  to  hare  been  ■  bad  economial.  Ha 
teems  lo  have  deviated  from  iho  common|practicc;  to  hara  been 
a  hoarder  in  li'is  firat  yea»,  and  a  .squanderer  in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  hooks,  nothini^  ia  known 
more  than  that  he  profeaaed  himtelf  unable  to  read  Cliantpman's 
translation  of  Homer  without  rapture.  Uia  opinion  coneerniag 
the  duly  of  a  poet  is  oontained  in  his  declaration,  that,  **M 

would  blot  from  '■■ '- '-"i  thai  did  not  codUid  mom 

motive  to  virtue 

The  characi  ^        '  intended  to  distinguiah  hit 

(vritingire  >p.  y  ;  in  his  smallest  picca  b« 

endeavours  to  er  to  be  great     Of  hia  atry 

and  liKhl  pr  "ce  is  gallantry,  that  ■llentiv* 

reverence  o  ich  has  dc-sccndud  to  aa  fron 

the  Uolhic  I  'e  commonly  occasionaU  and 

his  addrcss^w  I  so  liberally  supplied  witb   ' 

KTind  as  with  .  ity  ia  more  easily  found  thaa  1 

mR);nanimity.  1 

The  delicacy  which  he  cullivated,  retrain'!  him  lo  a  certain 

Ih.;.'^   .,,;.I  ,     .  r,.  .,  ,  ^■  ■,  u]  .  ■    r..-  ;,  i-i       .■..::-;,■    -Ilziilrst  mat- 

and  seldom  any  thins  ludicrous  or  familiar.  lie  accms  always 
to  do  his  best  i  Ihoughhis  subjects  are  often  unworthy  of  hiscaie. 

It  is  not  easy  lo  think  without  some  coiilcmjit  on  ao  author, 
who  is  ((rowing  illustrious  in  his  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  lime, 
"  To  a  Lsdy  who  can  do  any  thing  but  sleep  when  she  please^" 
at  another,  "  To  a  lady  who  can  sleep  when  she  pleases ;"  now, 
"  To  a  Ledy,  on  her  passing  through  a  crowd  of  people;"  then, 
"  On  a  braid  of  divera  colours,  woven  by  four  Ladies;"  "  On  a 
tree  cut  in  paper,"  or,  "To  a  Lady,  from  whom  he  received 
the  copy  of  verses  on  (he  paper  tree,  which  for  many  years  had 
been  misting." 

Genius  now  and  tiien  produces  a  lucky  trifle.  We  still  read 
the  Dove  of  Anaereoo,  and  Sparrow  of  Catullus ;  and  a  writer 
naturally  pleases  himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject.  But  compositions  merely  pretty  have  thefateirf 
other  pretty  things,  and  are  quitted  in  time  for  something  useful; 
they  are  flowers  TragraDt  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration ;  or  they 
are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  fortel  fruits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  some  which  their  excellency 
ought  lo  secure  from  oblivion;  as,  To  Amoret,  comparing  the 
'  dinerent  modes  of  regard»with  which  he  looks  on  hw  and  Sa- 
charissa ;  and  the  verses  On  Love,  that  begin,  Anger  in  hasty 
words  or  blows. 

In  othen  he  is  not  equally  successful;  sometimes  his  thoughts 
are  deficient,  and  sometimea  his  eipression. 
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The  numbers  are  not  always  musical  3  atf, 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  sbft  arms 

The  god  of  rk^e  confine  ; 
For  thy  whispers  are  the  charma 

Which  only  can  diTert  his  fierce  desini. 
What  though  he  frown,  tad  to  tumult  do  incline ; 

Thou  the  fiame 

Kindled  in  his  breast  can  tame 
With  that  aiiotr  which  uniuelted  lies  on  thine. 

He  seldom  indeed  fetches  an  amorous  sentiment  from  the' 
depths  of  science  ;  his  thouirhts  are  for  the  most  part  easily  un- 
derstood, and  his  images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  readily 
supplies ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  because  he  writes  to' 
eomnion  d^rees  of  knowledge;  and  is  free  at  least  from  philo- 
aophical  pedantry,  unless  perhaps  the  end  of  a  song  to  the  sunf 
ibay  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too  much  a  Copernican.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  simile  of  the  palm,  in  the  verses  on  her 
passing  through  a  crowd  ;  rind  a  line  in  a  more  serious  poem  on 
the  Restoration,  about  vipers  and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  happen  to  know  the  composition  of  th^ 
Theriaca. 

His  thoughts  are  sometimes  hyperbolical^  and  his  imaged  dn^' 
iiitiiral: 


-The  plants  adnure. 


Ko  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre  : 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  her  bow'd ; 
They  round  about  her  iiito  arbours  crowd : 
Or  if  she  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  well-marshaU'd  and  obsequioua  band. 

In  another  plaee : 

While  in  the  park  I  aing,  the  Bttenhig  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear : 
When  to  the  beechea  1  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads,  aa  if  they  felt  the  same. 
Tb  gods  appealing,  when  I  reacn  their  bowers. 
With  loud  compl^nts  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruisl  8ou^  is  giren ! 
More  deaf  than  trtcB,  and  prouder  than  the  heaven ! 

On  the  head  of  a  stag : 

O  fertUe  head !  which  every  year 
Could  such  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeminff  earth  ctid  nertt  bring 
$p  soon,  so  nard,  so  huge  a  thing: 
Which  might  it  never  bat^  been  cast. 
Each  yeat'a  growth  addea  to  the  last, 
VOL.  v.— Y 
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I'hese  lofty  brmnches  bad  lupply'd 
The  earth**  bold  son's  prodig>iou8  pride ; 
Heaven  with  these  enfpnes  had  been  scalM, 
When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Sometimes,  having  suceeeded  in  the  first  part,  he  makes  a 
feeble  conclusion.  In  the  song  of  '^  Sacharissa's  and  Amoret's 
friendship/^  the  two  last  stansuis  ought  to  have  been  omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the  highest  degree 
delicate. 

Then  shall  my  love  this  doubt  displace. 

And  f^n  such  trust  that  1  may  come 
And  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  face. 

But  make  my  constant  meals  at  home. 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote  and  unconse- 
quential ;  as  in  the  verses  on  the  lady  dancing : 

The  sun  in  figures  such  as  these 
Joys  with  the  moon  to  play  : 

l*o  the  sweet  strains  they  advance. 
Which  do  resiih  from  their  own  spheres; 

As  thJA  nyiBph'&.ilAnce  , 

Moves  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 

Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might  perhaps  fill  a  distich,  is 
expanded  and  attenuated  till  it  grows  weak  and  almost  evanes- 
ceot : 

Chloris !  since  first  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frig^hted  hence,  this  good  we  find. 

Your  favours  with  your  fears  increase. 
And  growing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  fruit,  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows, 

In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves  t 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage he  confounds  Love  as  a  person,  with  Love  as  a  passion  : 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy ; 
She  has  a  stamp  and  prints  the  boy : 
Can  with  a  single  look,  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 

His  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes  el^nt  and  happy, 
aa  that  in  return  for  the  silver  pen  ;  and  sometimes  empty  and 
trifling,  as  that  upon  the  card  torn  by  the  queen.  There  are 
a  few  lines  written  in  the  ducheaa's  Tasso,  which  he  is  said 
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by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  summer  under  correction.  It  hap- 
pened to  Waller^  as  to  others,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in 
proportion  to  his  labour. 

or  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beauties  nor  the  faults 
deserve  much  attention.  The  amorous  verses  have  this  to  re- 
commend them,  that  they  are  less  hyperboh'cal  than  those  of  some 
other  poets.  Waller  is  not  alwaj^s  at  the  last  gasp ;  he  does  not 
die  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upon  a  smile.  There  is,  however,  too 
much  love,  and  too  many  trifles.  Little  thin^  are  made  too 
important,  and  the  empire  of  be^ty  is  represented  as  exerting 
its  influence  farther  than  can  be  allowed  by  the  multiplicity  of 
human  passions,  and  the  variety  of  human  wants.  Such  books, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  showing:  the  world  under  a  false 
appearance,  and  so  far  as  they  obtain  credit  from  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  as  misleading  expectation,  and  misguiding  prac- 
tice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  performances,  the  greater 
part  is  panegyrical :  for  of  praise,  he  was  very  lavish,  as  is  ob- 
served by  his  imitator  Lord  Lnnsdowne  : 


No.  tfttyr  stalks  within  the  ha11ow*d  ground. 
But  queens  and  heroines,  kinfpi  and  g'ods  abound 
Glory  and  arms  and  love  are  all  the  sound. 


'] 


In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  prince  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  ridiculous  mention  of  Arion  at  the 
beginning;  and  the  last  paragraph,  on  the  cable,  is  in  part  ridi- 
culously mean,  and  in  part  ridiculously  tumid.  The  poem, 
however,  is  such  as  may  be  justly  praised,  without  much  allow- 
ance for  the  state  of  our  poetry  and  language  at  that  time. 

The  two  next  pcnnns  are  upon  the  king's  behaviour  at  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  and  upon  his  navy. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  deities  with  great  pro- 
priety ; 

nVas  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this, 
'  Made  the  old  heathens  frame  their  gods  amiss. 

In  the  poem  on  the  navy  those  lines  are  very  noble  which 
suppose  the  king's  power  secure  against  a  second  deluge;  so 
noble,  that  it  were  almost  criminal  to  remark  the  mistake  of 
centre  for  surface,  or  to  say  that  the  empire  of  the  sea  would 
be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the  waters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  sentiments ;  but  the  con- 
clusion is  feeble.  That  on  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's  has  some- 
thing vulgar  and  obvious;  such  as  the  mention  of  Amphioo^ 
and  something  violent  and  harsh  :  as, 
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So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  e^race 
The  Gentiles'  great  spostle,  and  deface 
Those  state- obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Seem'd  to  confine,  and  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  off  at  his  coinmaiid» 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand. 
So  joys  the  aged  oak  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injur'd  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extravagant,  and  the  s^ 
cond  mean. 

His  praise  of  the  queen  is  too  much  exaggerated ;  and  the 
thought,  that  she  ''  saves  lovers,  by  cutting  off  hope,  as  gan- 
grenes are  eured  by  lopping  the  limb,''  presents  nothing  to  the 
Qiind  but  disgust  and  horror. 

Of  the  battle  of  the  Summer  islands,  it  seems  not  easy  to  say 
whether  it  is  intended  to  raise  terrour  or  merriment.  The  be- 
ginning is  too  splendid  for  jest,  and  the  conclusion  too  light  for 
seriousness.  The  versification  is  studied,  the  scenes  are  dili- 
gently displayed,  and  the  images  artfully  amplified ;  but,  as  it 
ends  neither  in  joy  or  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely.be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Panegyric  upon  Cromwell  has  obtained  from  the  public 
a  very  liberal  dividend  of  praise,  which  however  cannot  he  said 
to  have  been  unjustly  lavished ;  for  such  a  series  of  verses  had 
rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  lafnguage.  Of  the  lines 
some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful,  and  all  are  musical.  There 
Is  now  and  then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought,  but  its  great 
fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  the  war  with  Spain  begins  with  lines  more 
vigorous  and  striking  than  Waller  is  accustomed  to  produce. 
The  succeeding  parts  are  variegated  with  better  passages  and 
wprse.  There  is  something;  too  far  fetched  in  the  comparison 
of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the  English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar 
with  cannon,  to  Iambs  awakening  the  lion  by  bleating.  The 
fate  of  the  marquis  and  his  lady,  who  were  burnt  in  their  ship, 
would  have  moved  more,  had  the  poet  not  made  him  die  like 
the  phoenix,  because  he  had  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed 
their  affection,  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false  and 
vulgar: 

Alive»  in  equal  flames  of  love  they  bam'd 
And  now  together  are  to  ashes  tum'd. 

The  verses  to  Charles,  on  his  return,  were  doubtless  intended 
tp  counterbalance  the  panegyric,  on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been 
thought  inferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  compared,  the 
cause  of  its  deficience  has  been  already  remarked. 
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The  uemaiiriiig  pieces  it  is  not  aecesturj  to  exwniiie  singly. 
They  nast  be  supposed  to  have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  rest  The  sacred  poems,  however,  deserve  pi|r- 
ticular  regard ;  they  were  the  work  of  Waller's  declining  life, 
of  those  lK)urs  in  which  he  looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly 
of  the  time  past  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  predeces- 
sor Petrarch  bequeathed  to  posterity,  upon  his  review  of  that 
feve  and  poetry  which  have  given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy,  which  makes  every  man  unwilling  to 
allow  much  excellence  in  another,  always  produces  a  disposition 
to  believe  that  the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body;  and  that  he, 
whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  superior,  is  hastening  daily 
to  a  level  wiiii  ourselves.  By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the 
living,  we  learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead  ;  and  Fenton,  with  all 
his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to  mark  the  exact  time 
when  his  genius  passed  the  zenith,  which  he  places  at  his  fifty- 
fifth  year.  This  is  to  allot  the  mind  but  a  t>mall  portion.  Intel* 
kctual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon  ;  but  it  seems  not  to 
be  universal.  Newton  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  improving 
his  chronology,  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  Waller  ap- 
pears not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost,  at  eighty-two^  any  part 
of  his  poetical  power. 

His  sacred  poems  do  not  please  like  some  of  his  other  works ; 
but  before  the  fatal  fifty-five,  had  he  written  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, his  success  would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good  men,  that  verse 
has  been  too  little  applied  to  the  purposes  of  worship,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry. 
That  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end  is  sufficiently 
known,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  why  they  have 
Biiseerried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  foe  offended,  if  I  advance,  in  opposition  to 
many  authorities,  that  poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please. 
The  doctrines  of  religion  may  indeed  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  arguing  in  verse, 
will  not  lose  it  because  his  subject  is  sacred.  A  poet  may  de- 
scribe the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  nature,  the  flowers  of  spring, 
and^e  harvests  of  autumn,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  tide,  and  the 
r^irautions  of  the  sky,  and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in 
Knes  which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject  of  the  dispu- 
tation is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to  piety ;  that  of  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  Grod,  but  the  works  of  Crod. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  between  God  and  the 
human  soul,  cannot  be  poetical.  Man  admitted  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is 
already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry  can  confer. 
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The  essence  of  poetry  is  ioveation ;  sach  iDTention  as,  by 
pmlucinic  something  unexpected,  surprises  and  delii^ts.  The 
topics  of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally  known; 
but  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no  more ;  they  can  re- 
ceive no  grace  from  novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from 
novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibitinsc  an  idea  more  grateful  to  the 
mind  than  things  themselves  afford.  This  effect  proceeds  from 
the  display  of  those  parts  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination ;  but  religion 
must  be  shown  as  it  is;  suppression  and  addition  equally  cor- 
rupt it ;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  justly  expects,  and  from  good  poetry 
always  obtains,'  the  enlargement  of  his  comprehension  and  ele- 
vation of  his  fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Christians 
from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or  tre- 
mendous, is  comprised  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted ;  infinity  cannot  be  amplified ; 
perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  emploj^ments  of  pious  meditation  are  faith,  thank^iving, 
repentance,  and  supplication.  Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot 
be  invested  by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thanksgiving,  the  most 
joyful  of  all  holy  effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  Being  without 
paasiooB,  is  confined  to  a  few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than 
expressed.  Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of  the  judge, 
is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and  epithets.  Supplication  of  man 
to  man  may  diffuse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion ; 
but  supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most 
simple  expression  is  the  most  sublime.  Poetry  loses  its  lustre 
and  its  power,  because  it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  some- 
thing more  excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse  can  do  is 
to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the  ear,  and  for  these  purposes 
it  may  be  very  ui«eful ;  but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind. 
The  ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for  eloquence,  too 
sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majestic  for  ornament;  to  recommend 
them  by  tropes  and  figures,  is  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirror 
the  sideral  hemisphere. 

As  much  of  Waller's  reputation  was  owing  to  the  sofbiess 
and  smoothness  of  his  numbers;  it  is  proper  to  consider  those 
minute  particulars  to  which  a  versifier  must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smoothness  most  of  the 
writers  who  were  living  when  his  poetry  commenced.  The 
poets  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modulation,  which  was 
afterwards  neglected  or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was  acknowledged, 
by  him  as  his  model ;  and  he  might  have  studied  with  advantage 
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the  poem  of  Davies/  which,  though  merely  philosophical,  yet 
seldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratified. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than*  strong ;  of  the  full  resounding 
line,  which  Pope  attributes  to  Dryden,  he  has  given  very  few 
examples.  The  critical  decision  has  given  the  praise  of  strength 
to  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

His  eztellence  of  versification  has  some  abatements.  He 
uses  the  expletive  do  very  frequently ;  and  though  he  lived  to 
see  it  almost  universally  ejected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid 
it  in  his  last  compositions  thao  in  his  first.  Praise  had  given 
him  confidence ;  and  finding  the  world  satisfied,  he  satisfied  him- 
self. 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words  :  so  is  found  to  make* 
the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and  occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  througbr 
hb  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroic  verse,  have  been  censured  by 
Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his  rival  in  the  translation  of  Corneille's 
Poropey  ;  and  more  faults  might  be  found,  were  opt  the  inquiry 
below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination  of  verbs,  as 
waxeih,  afftcteth  ;  and  sometimes  retains  the  final  syllable  of 
the  preterite,  Bsamazedy  supposed^  of  which  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  our  language  that  we  have  totally 
rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing ;  but  he  did  not  holy  forbear  them ; 
of  an  Alexandrine  he  has  given  no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  el^i^ance  and  gaiety. 
He  is  xkever  pathetic,  and  very  rarely  sublime.  He  seems 
neither  to  have  had  a  mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor 
amplified  by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a  liberal  con- 
versation and  large  acquaintance  with  life  would  easily  supply. 
They  had  however  then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which 
they  are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those  who,  having 
already  found  them  in  later  books,  do  not  know  or  inquire  who 
produced  them  first.  This  treatment  is  unjust  Let  not  the 
original  author  lose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  before  it  is  given.  The 
author  of  Waller's  life  ascribes  to  him  the  first  practice  of  what 
Erythraeus  and  some  late  critics  call  alliteration^  of  using  in 
the  same  verse  many  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 
But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its  value,  was  so  frequent  among 
early  writers,  that  Gascoigne,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

*  Sir  John  Davief»  intituled,  **  Nofce  teipnim.  This  Oracle  expounded 
in  two  Eleeies;  L  Of  Humane  Knowledge  t  II.  Of  the  Soul  of  Man  and  the 
lAmortalitM  tbextof,  1599.**    U, 
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warns  the  youn^  poet  against  affecting  it :  Shaksi>eare,  in  the 
'^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  is  supposed  to  ridicule  it ;  and 
in  another  play  the  sonnet  of  Holofernes  fully  displays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentences  and  illustrations  from 
the  old  mythology,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of 
ancient  poets;  the  deities  which  they  introduced  so  frequently, 
were  considered  as  realities,  so  Cu*  as  to  be  received  by  the 
imagination,  whatever  sober  reason  misht  even  then  determine. 
But  of  these  images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendour.  A  fiction, 
not  only  detected  but  despised,  can  never  afford  a  solid  basis  to 
any  position,  thou^  sometimes  it  may  furnish  a  transient 
alluaion,  or  slight  illustration.  No  modem  monarch  can  be 
mnch  exalted  by  bearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  his  club,  he  has 
hisfiatjy. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may  be  taken, 
away,  much  will  remain ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  added 
soinMhing  to  our  elegance  of  diction,  and  something  to  onrpro^ 
priety  of  thought  ^  and  to  him  may  be  applied  what  Tasso  said, 
with  equal  spirit  and  justice,  of  himself  and  Guarini,  when, 
baving  perused  the  *^  Pastor  Fido,"  he  cried  out,  <*  If  he  had  not 
read  Aminta,  he  had  not  excelled  it." 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned  the  art  of  versi- 
fication from  Fairfax,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  subjoin  a 
specimen  of  his  work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole's  translation,  will 
pgrfaaps  not  bet  soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the  state  in  which 
Waller  found  our  poetry,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  he 
impri>vedit 

L 

Erminia'i  steed  (tbif  while)  his  mistresse  bore 
Throii^  forests  thicke  amonp  the  shadie  treeae. 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  runes  fbrelore, 
Hatfe  in  a  swonne  she  wu  for  feare  I  weene ; 
But  her  flit  courser  spmred  nere  the  more, 
To  beare  her  through  the  desart  woods  unseene 

Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chas'd  her  through  the  plune^* 

And  stiU  pursn'd,  but  still  pursu'd  in  vauie. 

II. 
like  as  ^e  wearie  hounds  at  last  retire, 
Windlesse,  displeased,  from  the  fniitlesse  chace. 
When  the  she  beast  Tapisht  in  bush  and  brire, 
No  art  nor  pains  can  rowse  out  of  his  place : 
The  Christian  knighu  so  ^U  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  fiiint  lind  wearie  pace ! 

Tet  tftin  the  fearfiiU  Dame  fled,  swift  as  winder 

Mor  euer  staid,  nor  euer  lookt  behinde. 

m. 

ThroQgfa  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  the  driaed, 
Withoutcn  comfort,  companie,  or  giUde, 
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fler  plaintt  and  taAret  with  euery  tboogfat  reuiued. 

She  heard  and  taw  her  greefes,  but  mmi^t  beaide. 

But  when  the  sunne  hia  bvming  chariot  diued 

In  Thetia  wane,  and  wearie  tearoe  rntide^ 
On  lordana  sandie  banka  her  courae  ahe  ataid, 
▲t  Jaaty  there  downe  ihe  light.  And  downe  ahe  kid. 

rv. 

Her  tean^  her  drinke ;  her  food,  her  aorrowinga ; 

Thia  waa  her  diet  that  vnhappie  night : 

But  aleepe  (that  aweet  repose  and  ouiet  bringv) 

To  eaae  the  greefes  of  diacontented  wight, 

Spred  ibosth  hia  tender,  aoft,  and  nimble  winga. 

In  hia  duU  armea  fbuMing  the  Tiigin  bright : 
And  loue,  hia  mother,  and  the  rraces  kept 
Btronge  watch  and  w»rde,  while  this  iaire  ladie  slept. 

Y. 
1^  biidaawakteher  with  their  morning  aong. 
Their  warbling  music  pearst  her  tender  eare. 
The  murmuring  breokes  and  whistling  windea  among 
Tile  ratling  booghei^  and  leaves,  their  parta  did  beare ; 
Her  eies  jrndoa'a  beheld  the  groana  along. 
Of  twainea  and  ahepberd  |p*oomea  that  dwelling  wcare ; 

And  that  aweet  noise,  birds,  winds,  and  waters  sent, 

Prouokt  i^gain  thft  virgin  to  lAment. 

VI. 

Uerplainta  were  interrupted  with  a  aound. 

That  aeero'd  Arom  thickeat  buahes  to  proceed. 

Some  iol^  shepherd  sung  a  luatie  round. 

And  to  hia  voice  had  tun'd  his  oaten  reed ; 

Thither  ahe  went,  an  old  man  there  she  found 

(At  whose  right  hand  hia  little  flock  did  feed) 
Sat  making  baakets,  his  three  sonnes  among 
That  leam'd  their  father's  art,*  and  leam'dhia  aong. 

VII. 

Beholding  one  in  shining  arma  appeare 

The  aeelie  man  and  his  were  sore  diamaid ; 

But  aweet  Rrminia  comforted  their  feare. 

Her  Tentall  Tp,  her  visage  open  laid. 

You  happy  folke,  of  heau'n  beloued  deare. 

Work  on  (quoth  she)  upon  your  harmleat  traid. 
These  dreadfuU  armes  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  sweet  toile,  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  sing. 

vm. 

But  fiither,  since  this  land,  these  townes  and  towres, 

l>estroied  are  with  sword,  with  6re  and  spoile. 

How  may  it  be,  unhurt  that  you  and  youra 

In  safetie  thua,appl;e  your  harmlesse  toile  ? 

My  Sonne  (quoth  he)  this  poor  estate  of  ours 

Is  euer  safe  from  storm  or  warlike  broile ; 
This  wilderness  doth  ws  in  saftie  keepe, 
No  thundering  drunu  no  tmnipet  breaka  our  aleepe. 

IX. 
Haply  iust  heau'na  defence  and  shield  of  right. 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  simple  swains. 
The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mountains  light. 
And  seki  or  neuer  strike  the  lower  plaines : 

01.  v.— Z 
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So  king!  baTe  cauie  to  fietr  Mdlrnimf  wiii^ 
Kot  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  diiuier 
Nor  cTer  ^edie  soldier  Wi  entised 
By  pouertie,  neglected  anddetpiied. 

X. 

0  pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau'nly  hrood^ 
Demrer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good* 
.Can  moue  my  hesrt,  contented  with  ray  owne : 
We  Onench  our  thint  with  water  of  this  floods 
Nor  tear  we  poison  should  therein  be  throwne  : 

These  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goatea* 
Gieu  milk  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  ua  coatci. 

XI. 
We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  cold  and  hanger  vs  to  .cloath  and  feed ; 
These  are  ny  sonnes,  their  care  presemes  from  stealth 
Their  fothers  flocks,  nor  serrants  rooe  I  need : 
Amid  these  groues  I  walke  oft  for  my  health. 
And  to  the  fishes,  binls^  and  beastes  give  heed. 
How  they  are  fed,  in  forrest,  spring  and  lake. 
And  their  contentment  for  ensampio  take. 

XII. 
Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doating  time, 
These  siluer  locks  were  golden  tresses  than) 
That  counlrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime^ 
And  iVom  the  forrests  sweet  contentment  ran. 
To  Memphis'  stately  pallace  would  I  cUme, 
And  there  became  the  mightie  caliphes  man, 
And  though  1  but  a  simple  gardner  weare. 
Yet  could  I  marke  abuses,  see  and  heare, 

Xllf. 

Entised  on  with  hope  of  future  gaine, 

1  suffered  long  what  did  my,  soule  displease ; 

But  when  my  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  vaiiie, 
I  felt  my  native  strength  at  last  decrease  ; 
i  gan  my  loose  of  lustie  yeeres  complaine. 
And  wisht  I  had  enjoy 'd  the  countries  peace ; 
I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  have  I  quiet  spent 

XIV. 
While  thus  he  spake,  Erminia  husht  and  still 
Mis  jnrise  discourses  heard  with  great  attention. 
His  speeches  graue  those  idle  fandes  kill, 
^hkh  in  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  disaeatioB, 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will. 
Within  those  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention, 
Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  afford. 
To  tume  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 

XV. 

She  said  therefore,  O  shepherd  fortunate  ! 
Tjbat  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feele  and  proue, 
¥et  liut  St  thou  in  this  coniented  state. 
Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  lo  pitie  nooe, 
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To  oiteitaiii  me  at «  willing  mate, 

b  sh:  ph«rda  life,  which  I  Mmire  and  loae  i 

Within  these  pleaaant  groues  perchance  mj  hart, 

Of  her  diacomfbrts  may  vnload  aome  part. 

XVI. 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  moat  eiteemed  deare, 

if  lewela  rich  thou  ^deat  hold  in  priae, 

8ttdi  atore  thereof,  such  plentie  haue  I  teen^ 

Aa  to  a  greedie  xninde  might  well  suffice : 

With  that  down  trickled  manj  a  nluer  teare. 

Two  ehriatan  atreania  fell  from  her  watrio  eiea; 
Put  of  her  aad  miafortunes  than  ahe  told« 
Amd  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  riiepherd  old. 

xvn. 

With  fDeechaa  Idnd  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towaioa  hia  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
Hit  aged  wife  there  nuide  her  homely  cheare, 
Tct  weltonde  her»  and  plast  her  by  her  aide. 
The  praociM  doiid  a  poore  pastoraea  fCKK, 
JL  kerchief  eoune  vpon  her  head  she  tide ; 

But  yet  her  gestnret  and  her  looka  (I  getse/ 

Were  aacb  aaiHbeteem'd  a  shepherdeate. 

XV  III. 
Hot  thoae  rude  garmenta  could  obaeare,  and  hide 
The  beao'niy  beautiea  of  her  angels  faoe» 
Mor  waa  her  princely  offspring  damnifide, 
Or  ought  disparag'de,  by  those  labours  baee  s 
Her  mtte  (lock  to  pasture  ahe  would  guide, 
Mad  milke  her  goatea  and  in  their  fbldes  them  pfaoe. 

Both  cbeese  and  butter  could  she  make  and  frame 

Her  adfe  to  pleate  tho  abepberd  and  hia  dame. 
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Of  Mr.  John  Pomfret,  nothingiskoown  but  from  a  slight 
and  confused  account  prefixed  to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  friend ; 
who  relates  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector 
of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire;  that  he  was  bred  at  Cambridge;* 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  rector  of  Maiden,  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  might  have  risen  in  the  church  ;  but  that,  when  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  T^ondon,  for  institution  to  a  living  of 
considerable  value,  to  which  he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a 
troublesome  obstruction  raised  by  a  malicious  interpretation  of 
some  passages  in  his  '^Choice ;''  from  which  it  was  inferred, 
that  he  considered  happiness  as  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
company  of  a  mistress  than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated  :  for  it  had  happened  to 
Pomfret  as  to  almost  all  other  men  who  plan  schemes  of  life; 
he  had  departed  from  his  purpose,  and  was  then  married. 

The  malice  of  his  enemies  had,  however,  a'  very  fatal  conse- 
quence :  the  delay  constrained  his  attendance  in  London,  where 
he  caught  the  small-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699;  and  has  been  alv^ays  the 
favourite  of  that  class  of  readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  criti- 
cism, seek  only  their  own  amusement^ 

His  "  Choice,'^  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to  com- 
mon notions,  and  even  to  common  expectations ;  such  a  state 
as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of  intellec- 
tual pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  language  has 
been  oflener  perused  than  Pomfret's  '*  Choice." 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility ;  the  pleasure 
of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  op- 
pressed with  ponderous  or  entangled  with  intricate  sentiment 
He  pleases  many ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must  have  some 
species  of  merit. 

•  He  wa»  of  Queen's  coHege  there,  and«  by  the  uniTersity-register,  appears 
to  have  taken  his  bachelor's  deg^e  in  1684,  and  bis  master's,  1698.  H.— 
Hia  father  was  of  Trinity.       C. 
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Of  the  earl  of  Dorset  the  character  has  been  drawn  so  large^ 
ly  and  so  elegantly  by  Prior/to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known^ 
that  nothing  can  be  added  by  a  casual  hand;  and,  as  its  author 
is  so  generally  read,  it  would  be  useless  officiousness  to  tran- 
scribe it. 

Charles  Sackville  was  born  January  24, 1637.  Havine 
been  educated  under  a  private  tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
returned  a  little  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen  into 
the  first  parliament  that  was  called,  for  East  Griiistead  in  Sussex, 
and  soon  became  a  favourite  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  under- 
took no  public  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotous  and 
licentious  pleasures  which  young  men  of  high  rank,  who  aspired 
to  be  thought  wits,  at  that  time  imagined  themselves  entitled  to 
indulge. 

One  of  these  frolics  has,  by  the  industry  of  Wood,  come 
down  to  posterity.  Sackville,  who  was  then  lord  Buckhurst, 
with  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk,  at  the 
Cock,  in  BoW'Street,  by  Covent  garden,  and,  going  into  the 
balcony,  exposed  themselves  to  the  populace  in  very  indecent 

Ktures.  At  last,  as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  na- 
t,  and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  language,  that 
the  public  indignation  was  awakened;  the  crowd  attempted  to 
force  the  door,  and,  being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers 
with  stones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  house. 

For  thb  misdemeanour  they  were  indicted,  and  Sedley  was 
fined  five  hundred  pounds :  what  was  the  sentence  of  the  others 
is  not  known.  Sedley  employed  Killigrew  and  another  to 
procure  a  remission  from  the  king  *,  but  (mark  the  friendship  of 
the  dissolute !)  they  b^ged  the  fine  for  themselves,  and  ex- 
acted it  to  the  lastgroat. 

In  1665,  lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  duke  of  York  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war;  and  was  in  (he  battle  of  June  3, 
when  eighteen  great  Dutch  ships  were  taken,  fourteen  others 
were  destroyed,  and  Opdam  the  admiral,  who  engaged  the  duke, 
was  blown  up  beside  him,  with  all  his  crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
celebrated  song,  **  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  hand,''  With  equal 
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tranquillity  of  miDcl  tnd  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom  any 
splendid  story  is  wholly  true.  I  have  heard,  from  the  late  earl 
of  Orrery,  who  was  likely  to  have  good  hereditary  intelligencei 
that  lord  Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it,  and 
only  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  memorable  evening.  But 
even  this,  whatever  it  may  subtract  from  bis  facility,  leaves 
him  his  courage. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  le^entleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
aent  on  short  embassies  to  France. 

In  1G74,  the  estate  of  his  uncle  James  Cranfield,  earl  of  Mid* 

dieaex,  came  to  him  by  its  owner*s  death,  and  the  title  was 

conferred  on  him  the  year  after.     In  1677,  he  became*  by  the 

,  death  of  his  father,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  inherited  the  estate  of  his 

fiimily. 

Id  1684,  having  buried  his  first  wife,  of  the  family  of  Bagot, 
who  left  him  no  child,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  oif 
Northampton,  celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  underatanding. 

He  received  some  favourable  notice  (torn  king  James ;  but 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  innova- 
tions, and  with  some  other  lords  appeared  in  Westminster-hall 
to  countenance  the  bishops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less  supportable,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  concur  in  the  revolution.  He  was  one  of  those 
lords  who  sat  every  day  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
tffier  the  king's  departure  ;  and,  what  is  not  the  most  illustrious 
action  of  his  life,  was  employed  to  conduct  the  princess  Anne  to 
Nottingham  with  a  guard,  such  as  might  alarm  the  populace  as 
tbev  passed,  with  false  apprehensions  of  her  danger.  Whatever 
end  may  be  designed,  there  is  always  something  despicable  in  a 
irick. 

He  became  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  a  favourite  of  king 
William,  who,  the  day  after  his  accession,  made  him  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the  garter. 
He  happened  ta  be  among  those  that  were  tossed  with  the  king 
in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hioura,  in  very  rough  and  cold  weather, 
on  the  coast  of  Holland.  His  health  afterward  declined  ;  and 
on  January  19,  1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  eles^nce  and  judgment  were  universally 
eonfessed,  and  whose  bounty  to  the  learned  and  witty  was  gene- 
rally known.  To  the  indulgent  affection  of  the  public,  lord 
Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this  remark :  /  know  not 
how  it  iSf  but  lord  Buckhurat  majf  do  what  Ac  unllf  yet  ia  never 
hi  the  wrong. 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his 
works  were  prai^ed.  Dryden,  whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he 
diatinguiahed  by  his  beneficeocei  and  who  laviahed  hia  blandish* 
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noeots  OD  those  who  are  not  known  to  have  so  well  deserved 
them,  undertaking  to  produce  authors  of  our  own  country 
superior  to  those  of  antiquity,  says,  I  would  instance  your  lord- 
ship  in  salire,  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedy.  Would  it  be  ima- 
gined that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the  satires  were  little 
personal  invectivesi  and  that  hi3  longiest  composition  was  a  song 
of  eleven  stanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated  praise  falls  on  tlie 
encomiast,  not  upon  the  author ;  whose  performances  are,  what 
they  pretend  to  bc»  the  effusions  of  a  man  of  wit ;  pay,  vigorous, 
and  airy.  His  verses  to  Howard  show  greet  fertility  of  mind; 
and  his  Dorifida  has  been  imitated  by  Pope. 


STEPNEY. 


Oeoroe  Stepnet,  descended  from  the  Stepneys  of  Pendi- 
grtst  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  born  at  Westminster,  in  1663.  Of 
his  father's  condition  or  fortune  I  have  no  account.*  Having 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Westminster,  where 
he  passed  six  years  in  the  coUe^,  he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cam- 
bridge,t  where  he  continued  a  friendship  beg;un  at  school,  with 
Mr.  Montague,  afterward  earl  of  Halifax.  They  came  to  Lon- 
don together,  and  are  said  to  have  been  invited  into  public  life 
by  the  duke  of  Dorset. 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many  foreign  em- 
ployments, so  that  his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  negoti- 
ations. In  1692  he  was  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandea- 
burKb:  in  1693  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony ;  in  1606  to  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne, 
and  the  congress  at  Francfort ;  in  1698  a  second  time  to  Bran* 
denburgh;  in  1699  to  the  king  of  Poland  ;  in  1701  again  to  the 
emperour ;  and  in  1706  to  the  states  general.  In  1697  he  was 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade.  His  life  was  busy, 
and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707;  and  is  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  with  this  epitaph,  which  Jacob 


H>  S*  E. 

OiOBsnrB  Stepitbiui,  Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob  Ingenii  icumen, 

Literanim  Scientimm, 

Morum  Suavititero, 

Reruro  Umra, 

yircymin  AmplimiDoniin  Coiimetudinein» 

Linj^uz,  btyli,  ae  Vitae  Elegaotiain, 

Pneclira  Officia  cum  BriUnniae  turn  Europae  pcstita. 

Sua  xtite  multuin  celebratua, 

Apud  posteros  semper  celebranduf  ; 

Flurimas  Legationes  obiit 

*  It  hM  been  conjectured  that  our  poet  was  either  son  or  gruid<flon  of 
Charles^  third  son  of  sir  John  Stepner^  the  first  baronet  of  that  family.  See 
Granger's  History,  vol.  II,  p.  396,  edit  8yo.  1775.  Mr.  Cole  says,  the  poet's 
ftther  was  a  grocer.    Coles's  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.    C. 

t  He  was  entered  of  Trinity  college^  and  tool^  bis  master's  degree  in 
l689*    R. 
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\Bft  Tide,  Biligentia,  ae  Felicatite» 
Vt  AuguftisMinoruiii  Prinoipiuii 
Gulirlmi  et  Aunae 
Smd  ill  illo  repotitam 

Nanquara  fefellerit. 

Rand  rar6  superaverit. 

Post  longum  bononim  Cnraam 

Breri  Temporia  8|>atio  oonfeotum. 

Cum  Naturae  pamm,  Pam*  salb  vizerat, 

Aniaan  addtiora  atpirantein  pladd^  eflUfit. 

On  the  left  handy 
o.  s. 

Bz  Eqwestri  Pamilia  8tepneiofiuB» 
.  De  Pendeprastt  ia  Coimtatu 
Pembrochlensi  orinndui, 
*  WeSllnonasterii  natua  eat,  A.  D.  1663. 

Electua  in  Collegium 

Sand  Petri  Weatmonast.    A.  1676. 

Sancti  Trinitatia  Cantab.    1683. 

CoMiGarioium  c|nibiia  Commercii 

Cura  eommiaaa  eat  1697. 

Chelaeix  murtmaa,  et  coantante 

Magna  Prooerum 

Frequentia,  hue  elatua^  1707. 

It  is  reported  that  the  juvenile  eompotitioaa  of  Stapoey  made 
gray  authors  blush.  I  know  no(  whether  his  poems  will  ap- 
pear such  wonders  to  the  present  age.  One  eannot  al waya  eaaily 
find  the  reason  for  which  the  world  has  sometimes  conspired  to 
squander  praise.  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  very 
early  as  well  as  he  ever  wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth 
have  many  favourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim  to 
public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  considered  as  rivals  by  the 
distributors  of  fame. 

He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and  added  his  name 
to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the  version  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  a 
very  licentious  translator,  and  does  not  recompense  his  neglect 
of  the  author  by  beauties  of 'his  own.  In  his  original  poems, 
now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and 
then  a  short  composition  may  give  pleasure.  But  there  is,  in  the 
whole^  little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit^  or  the  vigour  of  nature. 


vol.  v.— -A  a 
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John  Philips  was  born  od  the  SOth  of  December,  1676,  tt 
BamptoD,  ia  Oxfordshire ;  of  which  place  his  father.  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minister.  The  first  part 
of  his  education  was  domestic ;  afler  which  he  was  sent  to  Win- 
chester, where,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he 
was  soon  distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises;  and, 
what  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so  much  endeared  himself  to 
his  schoolfellows  by  his  civility  and  good  nature,  that  they, 
without  murmur  or  ill-will,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master 
with  particular  immunities.  It  is  related,  that  when  he  was  at 
school,  he  seldom  mingled  in  play  with  the  other  boys,  but  re- 
tired to  his  chamber ;  where  his  sovereign  pleasure  was  to  sit^ 
hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by  somebody,  whose 
service  he  found  means  to  procure.* 

At  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poets,  ancient  and 
modem,  and  fixed  his  attention  particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694,  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church,  a  college  at 
that  time  in  the  highest  reputation,  by  the  transmission  of  Bus- 
by's scholars,  to  the  care,  first  of  Fell,  and  afterwards  of  Aldrich. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  as  a  genius  eminent  among  the  emi- 
nent, and  for  friendship  particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Smith, 
the  author  of  "  Phoedra  and  Hippolylus."  The  profession  which 
he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  physic ;  and  he  took  much 
delight  in  natural  history,  of  which  botany  was  his  favourite 
part  • 

His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and  to  the  univer- 

*  Inac  Yowius  relates,  that  tie  also  delighted  in  having  his  hair  con»bed 
when  he  could  have  it  done  by  barbers  or  other  persons  skilled  in  the  rules 
of  prosody.  Of  the  passage  that  contains  this  ridiculous  fancy,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  translation:  '*  Many  people  take  delight  in  the  rubbing  of  their 
limbs  and  the  combing  of  their  hair ;  but  these  exercises  would  delight 
much  more,  if  the  servanU  at  the  baths,  and  if  the  barbers,  were  so  skittut 
in  this  art,  that  they  cotUd  express  any  measure  with  their  fingers.  I  re- 
member that  more  than  once  I  have  fallen  into'the  hands  of  men  of  this  sort* 
who  could  imitate  any  measure  of  songs  in  combing  the  hair,  so  as  some- 
times to  express  very  intelligibly,  iambics,  trochees,  dactyls,  &c.  from 
whence  there  arose  to  me  no  small  delight.**  See  his  Treatise  de  Poemft- 
tum  cantii  et  Tiribui  Bythmi«  Oxoo*  16r3»  p.  65.        H. 
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sily ;  till,  about  1703,  he  extended  it  to  a  wider  circle,  by  the 
**  Splendid  Shilling/'  which  struck  the  public  attention  with  a 
Diode  of  writing  new  and  unexpected. 

This  performance  raised  him  so  high,  that,  when  Europe  re- 
aounded  with  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  he  was, probably  with  an 
occult  opposition  to  Addison,  employed  to  deliver  the  acclama- 
tion of  the  tories.  It  is  said  that  ha  would  willingly  have  de- 
clined the  task,  but  that  his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It 
appears  that  he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  house  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

^^  Blenheim"  was  published  in  1705.  The  next  year  pro- 
duced his  great  work,  the  poem  upon  ^'  Cider,''  in  two  books ; 
which  was  received  with  loud  praises,  and  continued  long  to  be 
read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  *'  Georgic,"  which  needed  not 
shun  the  presence  of  the  original. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on  the  '^  Last  Day ;"  a  subject  on 
which  no  mind  can  hope  to  equal  expectation. 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finish ;  his  diseases,  a  slow  con- 
sumption and  an  asthma,  put  a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  Feb. 
15,  1708,  at  the  beginning  of  his  thirty-third  year,  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford ;  and  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  afterward  lord  chancellor,  gave  him  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  inscription  at  Westminster  was 
written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  though  oommonly 
given  to  Dr.  Friend. 

His  epitaph  at  Hereford  : 

JOHANNES  PHILIPS 

Obiit  15  die  Feb.  Anno]^^;^^%^ 

Cujus 
Ossa  si  requiras,  banc  Urnam  inspice  : 
Si  !n{^niuTn  nescias,  ipsiui  Opera  consule  . 
Si  Tumuluin  desideras, 
Templum  adi  Westmonasteriensc : 
Quails  quantusque  Ver  fuerit, 
Dicat  efegans  iUa  et  praeclara, 
Qux  cenotaphium  ibi  decorat, 
Inscriptio. 
Quam  interim  erga  Cognatos  pius  et  ofBciosus, 
Testetus  hoc  saxutn 
A  Mabta  Pu lips  Matre  ipaius  pientimma, 
Dilecti  Filii  Memorix  non  sine  Lacrymis  dicatum. 

His  epitaph  at  \yestminster. 

Herefbrdic  conduntur  Ossa, 

Hoc  in  Delubro  italuitur  Imago, 

Brltanniam  omnem  pervagatur  Fama, 

JOHANNIS  PHILIPS : 
Qn|  Yirit  bonis  doctiaque  juxta  chants, 


iM  i.vmun. 

IinmoftAle  Mitm  Ingciuiioiy 

Eiuditione  nmhipfici  esculttinv 

Mtro  uiiiiiicandore» 

Ezimia  monim  rimpBciUite, 

HoneibiYh. 

literanuB  Aai0monHititiiB» 

QuMD  Wintonic  Puer  lentire  ccependy 

Inter  JEdb  Cbriiti  AkimoM  jufptcr  explerit. 

In  iUo  Mosanim  Donncifio 

PneeUris  JEmiUorom  itudiis  excitatus 

0|>tiinis  tcribendi  Mftgistrit  temper  intentus, 

Cartntiisi  termone  PMrio  cooipoMiit 

A  Gntcit  Latinisque  fontibus  feKciter  deducts, 

Atlicit  KomaniBque  auribui  oomino  digna, 

VerMnim  quippe  HaroMNuam 

Bythmo  didicerah 

Antiquo  illo^  libero,  multifomii 

Ad  ret  iptat  apto  prorraty  et  attemperato, 

Non  nttmem  in  eundum  ferd  orbem  redenntibiiSy 

Kon  Clautularum  timiliter  cadentium  tono 

Metiri: 
Uni  in  hoc  laudit  genere  Mihono  tecundut. 

Pronuque  pcene  par. 

Ket  teu  Tenuet^  tea  Grandea»  aeu  Mediocrea 

Omandat  tutnteraty 

Nusquam,  non  quod  decuit, 

Et  videt,  et  astecutus  ett, 

Egregiut,  quocunque  Stylum  Tei-teret, 

i-aiuU  author,  et  Modorom  artifex* 

Fas  ait  Huic» 

Auto  licet  k  tua  Metrorum  Lege  ditcedere, 

0  Poeut  Anglicans  Pater,  atque  Conditor,  Chaucere, 

Alterum  tibi  latut  claudere, 

Vatum  certe  Cineres,  tuot  undique  ttipantium 

Mon  dedecebit  Chorum. 

Sixes  iL*mcouaT,  Milet^ 

Tin  ben^  de  te,  de  Litteris  meriti 

Quoad  viveret  Fautor, 

Pott  Obitum  pi^  memor. 

Hoc  ilU  Sazum  poni  voluit. 

J.  Pbi  urn,  Stkaauii,  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 

Salop,  Filiua^  natat  ett  Bampioniae 

In  agro  Oxon,  Dec.  30,  1676. 
Obiit  Herefordiat,  Feb,  15, 1708. 

Philips  hsa  been  ahvays  praised,  without  contradiction,  as  a 
man  modest,  blameless,  and  pious;  who  bore  narrowness  of 
fortune  without  discontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies 
without  impatience ;  beloved  by  those  that  knew  him,  but  not 
ambitious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably  not  formed  for  a 
%vide  cirde.  His  conversation  is  commended  for  its  innocent 
gaiety,  whiph  seems  to  have  flowed  only«among  his  intimates; 
for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was  in  company  silent  and  barren, 
and  employed  only  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe.  His  addic- 
tioa  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  who 
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naiarki  Uut  in  all  his  writings,  except  ^*  BtcDbeim,''  he  hss 
ftond  sn  opportunity  of  oeletNraliog  tlie  fragrant  fume.  In  com- 
mon life  he  %vas  probably  one  of  those  who  please  by  not  oflknd* 
ing,  and  whose  person  was  loved  because  his  writings  were 
admired.  He  died  honoured  and  lameotedi  before  any  part  of 
his  reputation  bad  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had 
disgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  *'  Splendid  Shilling^'  has  the  un- 
common merit  of  an  original  design,  unless  it  may  be  thought 
precluded  by  the  ancient  Centos.  To  degrade  the  sounding 
words  and  stately  construction  of  Milton  by  an  application  to 
the  lowest  and  roost  trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  mo- 
mentary triumph  over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its 
capti%'es  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and  things  are  presented  with 
a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is  abvays  grateful  where  it  gives 
no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  such  performance  begins  and  ends  with  the 
first  author.  He  that  should  again  adapt  Milton's  praise  to  the 
gross  incidents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with  more  art, 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  must  yet  expect  but  a  small  part  of 
tlie  praise  which  Philips  has  obtained ;  he  can  only  hope  to  be 
considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest 

*^  The  parody  on  Milton,''  says  Gildon,  *^  is  the  only  tolera- 
ble production  of  its  author."  This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical 
and  violeut.  The  poem  of  ^*  Blenheim"  was  never  denied  to  be 
tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it  supreme  excel- 
lence. It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a  scholar,  all  inexpert  of  vmr; 
of  a  man  who  writes  books,  from  books,  and  studies  the  world  in  a 
college.  He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of  the  field  of  Blen- 
heim from  the  battles  of  tlie  heroic  ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry, 
with  very  little  comprehension  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
composition  of  a  modern  hero,  which  Addison  has  displayed  with 
so  much  propriety.  He  makes  Marlborough  behold  at  a  distance 
the  slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  encounter  and  re- 
strain him,  and  mow  his  way  through  ranks  made  headless  by 
his  sword. 

He  imitates  Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but  imitates  them  very 
injudiciously.  Deformity  is  easily  copied ;  and  whatever  there 
is  in  Milton  which  the  /-eadcr  wishes  away,  all  that  is  obsolete, 
peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  care  by  Philips. 
Milton's  veise  was  harmonious,  in  proportion  to  the  general 
state  of  our  metre  in  Milton's  age;  and,  if  he  had  written  after 
the  improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  admitted  a  more  pleasing  modulation  of 
numbers  into  his  work  ;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  resolution 
to  make  no  more  music  than  he  found ;  to  want  all  that  hb 
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master  wanted,  though  he  is  very  (ar  from  having  what  his 
master  had.  Those  asperities,  therefore^  that  are  venerable  in 
ID  the  Paradise  Lost,  are  contemptible  in  the  Blenheim. 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron  St.  John,  in  return 
for  a  present  of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  with- 
out  notice.  It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artful 
accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  new  purposes.  It  seems 
better  turned  than  the  ode  of  Hannes.* 

To  the  poem  on  Cider,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Georgies, 
may  be  given  this  peculiar  praise,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth  ; 
that  the  precepts  which  it  contains  are  exact  and  just ;  and  that 
it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertainment  and  of  science. 
This  I  was  told  by  Miller,  the  great  gardener  and  botanist, 
whose  expression  was,  that  there  were  many  books  written  on 
the  same  subject  in  prose^  which  do  not  contain  so  much  truth 
as  that  poem. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  intersperse  precepts 
relating  to  the  culture  of  trees  with  sentiments  more  generally 
alluring,  and  in  easy  and  graceful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his  master  ;  but  he 
unhappily  pleased  himself  with  blank  verse,  and  supposed  that 
the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  vene- 
ration, combined  as  they  are  with  subjects  of  inconceivable 
grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  images  which  at  most  can  rise 
only  to  el^ance.  Contending  angels  may  shake  the  regions  of 
Heaven  in  blank  verse ;  but  the  flow  of  equal  measures,  and  the 
embellishment  of  rhyme,  must  recommend  to  our  attention  the 
art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak  and 
ptarmain. 

What  study  could  confer.  Philips  had  obtained  ;  but  natural 
deficience  cannot  be  supplied.  He  seems  not  born  to  greatness 
and  elevation.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  surprise 
with  unexpected  excellence  ;.but  perhaps  to  his  last  poem  may 
be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  it  is 
written  with  much  artj  though  with/etu  blazes  of  genius. 

The  following  fragment  written  by  Edmund  Smith,  upon  the 
works  of  Philips,  has  been  transcribed  from  the  Bodleian  manu- 
scripts: 

*  This  ode  1  am  wiHing  to  mention,  becaiue  there  seems  to  be  an  ernmr  m 
dl  the  printed  copies,  which  is,  I  find,  retained  in  the  last.    They  all  read  : 

Quam  Gratiaruro  cura  decentium 
O !  O !  labellis  cui  Venus  insidet. 

Tlie  author  probably  wrote, 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 

Omat ;  labelliflcui  Venus  insidet.  Dr.  J. 
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*'  A  Prefiretory  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr.  Philips,  with  a 

character  of  his  writings. 

"  It  is  altogether  as  equitable  some  account  should  be  given 
of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings, 
m  of  those  who  are  renowned  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea- 
sonable, they  who  contribute  so  much  to  tlie  immortality  of 
others,  should  have  some  share  in  it  themselves ;  and  since  their 
genioB  only  is  discovered  by  their  works,  it  is  Just  that  their 
virtuea  should  be  acborded  by  their  friends.  For  no  modest 
mrfk  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in  perfection)  will  write  their 
own  panegyrics ;  and  it  is  very  hard  that  they  should  go  with- 
out reputation,  only  because  they  the  more  deserve  it.  The 
end  of  writing  lives  is  for  the  imitation  of  the  readers.  It  will 
be  in  the  power  of  very  few  to  imitate  the  duke  of  Marlborough; 
we  must  be  content  with  admiring  his  great  qualities  and  actions, 
without  hopes  of  following  them.  The  private  and  social  virtues 
are  more  easily  transcrited.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  more  in- 
structive, as  well  as  more  fine  than  any  we  have  in  our  language. 
And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since  Mr.  Philips  had  so  many  of  the 
cood  qualities  of  that  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  the  abilities  of  his 
nbtorian. 

The  Grecian  philosophers  have  had  their  lives  written,  their 
morals  commended,  and  their  sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips 
had  all  the  virtues  to  which  most  of  them  only  pretended,  and 
all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  affectation. 

The  French  are  very  just  to  eminent  men  in  this  point ;  not 
a  learned  man  nor  a  poet  can  die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  accomplishments.  They  give  praise,  and  ex- 
pect it  in  their  turns ;  tiicy  commend  their  Patrus  and  Molieres 
as  well  as  their  Condes  and  Turennes ;  their  Pellisons  and  Ra- 
cines  have  their  eulogies,  as  well  as  the  prince  whom  they  cele- 
brate ;  and  their  poems,  their  mercuries,  and  orations,  nay  their 
very  gazettes,  are  filled  with  the  praises  of  the  learned. 

I  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among  them,  and  known 
how  to  value  him  ;  had  they  one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but 
above  all  that  particular  turn  of  humour,  that  altogether  new 
genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their  poeis,  and  a  subject  of 
their  panegyrics,  and  perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  an- 
cients to  whom  only  he  ought  to  submit. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  since 
nobody  else  undertakes  it.  And  indeed  I  can  assign  no  cause 
why  so  many  of  his  acquaintance  (that  are  as  willing  and  more 
aUe  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him)  should  forbear  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  one  so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they 
look  upon  it  as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 
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I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a  character  of  the 
person  and  his  writings*  without  meddline  with  the  transactions 
of  his  life,  which  was  altcM^ther  private :  I  shall  only  make  this 
known  observation  of  his  family,  that  there  was  scarcely  so  many 
extraordinary  men  in  any  one.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
five  of  his  brothers,  (of  which  three  are  still  living,)  all  men  of 
fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper  and  genius.  So  that 
their  fruitful  mother,  like  the  mother  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have 
produced  a  numerous  offspring,  all  of  djfferent  though  uneooi* 
moo  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither  their  modesty,  nor  the 
humour  of  the  present  age,  permits  me  to  speak :  of  the  dead,  I 
may  say  something. 

One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  law  of  nature  ancl  nations  .of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  per- 
fectly mastered,  and  even  improved,  the  notions  of  Grotius,  and 
the  more  refined  ones  of  Puffendorf.  He  could  refute  Hobbes 
with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of  greater  name,  and  expose  him 
with  as  much  wit  as  Echard.  That  noble  study,  which  requires 
the  greatest  reach  of  reason  and  nicety  of  distinction,  was  not  at 
all  di$cult  to  him.  'Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who 
understood  a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so  unknown  to  Eng- 
land. I  shall  add  only,  he  had  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity 
as  the  person  I  write  of,  but  more  heat :  the  former  was  more 
inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert :  ooe  e^nployed  his  reason 
more  ;  the  other  his  imagination  :  the  former  had  been  well  quali- 
fied for  those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  latter  made  him 
refuse.  His  other  dead  brother  would  have  been  an  ornament  to 
the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either 
for  poetry  or  oratory  ;  and  though  very  young,  composed  seve- 
ral very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all  probability,  he  would  have 
%vritten  as  finely  as  his  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been 
the  Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  Milton  of  his  time.  The  one 
might  Celebrate  Marlborough,  the  other  his  beautiful  ofispring. 
This  had  not  been  so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  heroes  as  the 
virtues  of  private  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  been  fitter  for  my 
place  ;  and,  while  his  brother  was  writing  upon  the  greatest  men 
that  any  age  ever  produced,  in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might 
have  served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  say  of  his  family.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  himself  and  his  writings;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of, 
because  I  know  they  are  censured  by  sonie  out  of  envy,  and 
more  out  of  ignorance. 

The  Splendid  Shilling,  which  is  far  the  least  considerable,  has 
the  more  general  reputation,  and  perhaps  hinders  the  character 
of  the  rest.  The  style  agreed  so  well  with  the  burlesque,  that 
the  Ignorant  thought  it  coold  become  ootbiog  else.  Evwy  body 
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ik  plotted  with  that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other 
tcquires  a  perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criticism,  a  just  con- 
tempt of  the  little  turns  and  witticisms  now  in  vogue,  and  above 
«U,  a  perfect  understanding  of  poetical  diction  and  description. 

All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetry  will  agree,  that  the  great 
burlesque  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier 
to  make  a  great  thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one  great:  Cot- 
ton and  otiiera  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done  the  former ;  Imt 
Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau,  only  the  latter. 

A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's  talent ;  but  a  piece 
for  a' cupola,  where  all  the  figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned 
to  the  e^-e,  requires  a  master's  hand. 

It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the  low  burlesque,  be* 
eausc  the  images  of  the  latter  are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  laD* 
giiage  itself  entirely  unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding.  The 
style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a  very  agreeable  figure  at 
Sl  James's.  A  gentleman  would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  Ian* 
guage  %vhich  he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in 
reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce  without  blushing. 
The  lofty  burlesque  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  write 
\  at,  the  author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  different  talente 
I  in  liature.  A  talent  to  find  out  and  expose  what  is  ridiculous, 
if  very  different  from  that  which  is  to  raise  and  elevate.  We 
iniist  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  01^,  and  Horace  and  Hudi* 
bras  for  the  other.  We  know  that  the  authors  of  excellent  come- 
dies have  often  failed  in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  laughter  are  of  such  opposite 
natures,  that  they  are  seldom  created  by  Ihe  same  person.  The 
man  of  mirth  is  always  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses, 
Ihe  serious  writer  the  virtues  or  crimes,  of  mankind ;  one  it 
.  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau,  the  other  a  hero ;  even  from 
.the  same  object  they  would  draw  different  ideas :  Achilles  would 
appear  in  very  different  lights  to  Thersites  and  Alexander:  the 
ooe  would  admire  the  courage  and  greatness  of  his  soul ;  the 
other  would  ridicule  the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As 
Ihe  satirist  says  to  Hannibal : 

—1,  curre,  per  Alpei, 

Ut  pueris  placeafl,  et  (leclamatio  lias* 

The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleaaes  the  more  strong- 
ly, because  it  is  more  surprising;  the  expectation  of  the  reader 
is  pleasantly  deceived,  who  expects  an  humble  style  from  the 
•nbjeet,  or  a  great  subject  from  the  style.  It  pleases  the  more 
universally,  because  it  is  agieeable  to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave 
end  the  merry ;  but  more  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a 
relish  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  of  poetry.  I  shall 
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produce  only  one  passage  from  this  poet,  which  is  the  misfcM^ 
tune  of  his  galligaskins : 

My  galligaskins,  which  bare  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  oncroacliing  frosts. 
By  time  subdu'd  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 

This  is  admirably  palhetical,  and  shows  very  well  the  vicfaii- 
tudes  of  sublunary  thinscs.  The  rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious 
height ;  and  a  man  in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetic  and  terrible  complaint  Is  it  not  surprising  that  the 
subject  should  be  so  mean,  and  the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the 
least  things  in  his  poetry,  as  in  a  microscope,  should  grow  great 
and  formidable  to  the  eye  ;  especially  considering,  that,  not  un- 
derstanding French,  he  had  no  model  for  his  style  ?  that  be 
should  have  no  writer  to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimitable?  that 
he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty  ?  at  an  age  whieh 
is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of  fiilse  thoughts,  little  turns,  and 
unnatural  fustian  ?  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden«  and  I 
had  almost  said  Virgil,  were  inconsiderable?  so  soon  was  his 
imagination  at  its  full  strength,  his  judgment  ripe,  and  his  bo- 
mour  complete. 

This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diversion,  without  any 
design  of  publication.  It  was  communicated  but  to  me :  but 
soon  spread  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out, 
vilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impudently  said  to  be 
corrected  by  the  author.  This  grievance  is  now  grown  more 
epidemical ;  and  no  man  now  has  a  right  to  his  own  thoughts, 
or  a  title  to  his  own  \^riting8.  Xenophon  answered  the  Per»ao, 
who  demanded  his  arms,  ^*  We  have  nothing  now  left  but  our 
arms  and  our  valotir :  if  we  surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we 
make  use  of  the  other  ?"  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wits  and 
their  writings;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the  latter,  I  don't 
see  what  good  the  former  can  do  them.  To  pirate,  and  pub- 
licly own  it,  to  prefix  their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to 
own  and  avow  the  theft,  I  believe,  was  never  yet  heard  of,  but 
in  England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity,  that  in  a  polite 
nation,  in  an  enlightened  age,  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
wise,  most  learned,  and  most  generous  encouragers  of  know- 
ledge in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  mechanic  should  be  better 
secured  than  that  of  a  scholar !  that  the  poorest  manual  opera- 
tions should  be  more  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  the 
brain  !  that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a  cobbler  of  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  no  crime  to  deprive  the  best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence  j 
that  nothing  should  make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own  writings 
hut  the*stupidity  of  them  !  that  the  works  of  Dryden  should 
meet  with  less  encouragement  than  those  of  his  own  Flecknoe, 
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o{  Blackmore !  That  Tillotson  and  St  Geor^,  Tom  Thumb 
aod  Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal  foot !  This  is  the  reason 
wby  this  very  paper  has  been  so  long  delayed  ;  and,  i%hile  the 
most  impudent  and  scandalous  libels  are  publicly  vended  by  the 
pirates,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to  steal  abroad  as  if  it  were 
a.  libel. 

Our  present  writers  are,  by  these  wretches,  reduced  to  the 
same  eoodition  Virgil  was,  when  the  centurion  seized  on  his 
estate.  Bat  I  don't  doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the  Maecenas  of 
Uie  present  age,  that  will  retrieve  them  from  it.  But,  whatever 
efiecta  this  piracy  may  have  upon  us,  it  contributed  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Philips ;  it  helped  him  to  a  reputation 
which  he  neither  desired  nor  expected,  and  to  the  honour  of 
being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did  not  think  himself  capa- 
ble ;  but  the  ^vent  showed  his  modesty.  And  it  was  reasonable 
to  hope,  that  he,  who  could  raise  mean  subjects  so  high,  should 
still  be  more  elevated  on  greater  themes ;  that  he,  that  could 
draw  such  noble  ideas  from  a  shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such 
A  subject  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  which  is  capable  of 
heightening  even  the  most  low  and  trifling  genius.  And,  indeed, 
moat  of  the  great  works  which  have  been  produced  in  the  world 
have  been  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron.    Men  of  the 

Citest  genius  are  sometimes  lazy,  and  want  a  spur ;  often  mo- 
y  and  dare  not  venture  in  public;  they  certainly  know  thein 
fiuults  in  the  worst  things ;  and  even  their  best  things  they  are 
not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be  is  far 
above  what  they  are.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil 
desired  his  works  might  be  burnt,  had  not  the  same  Augustus, 
that  desired  him  to  write  them,  preserved  them  from  destruc- 
tion. A  scribbling  beau  may  imagine  a  poet  may  be  induced 
to  write,  by  the  very  pleasure  he  finds  in  writing ;  but  that  is 
seldom,  when  people  are  necessitated  to  it.  I  have  known  men 
row,  and  use  very  hard  labour,  for  diversion,  which,  if  they  had 
been  tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves  very  unhappy. 

But  to  return  to  Blenheim,  that  work  so  much  admired  by 
some,  and  censured  by  others.  I  have  often  wished  he  had 
wrote  it  in  Latin,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  empty 
critic,  who  could  have  as  little  understood  his  meaning  in  that 
language  as  they  do  his  beauties  in  his  own. 

False  critics  have  been  the  plague  of  all  ages;  Milton  himself, 
in  a  very  polite  court,  has  been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a 
wheel-barrow:  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  therefore 
eould  not  be  a  good  poet  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  Mr. 
Fhilips's  case. 

But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  to  be  the 
occasion  of  their  dislike.    People  that  have  formed  their  taste 
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upon  the  French  writers  can  have  no  relish  for  Philips ;  they 
admire  points  and  turns,  and  consequently  have  no  judgment 
of  what  is  great  and  majestic ;  he  must  look  little  in  their  eyes 
when  he  soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  view.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  allow  any  admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a  judge 
of  Blenheim,  nor  any  who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  cri- 
tic. He  generally  jddges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems,  and 
not  the  moderns  by  the  ancients;  he  takes  those  passages  of 
their  own  authors  to  be  really  sublime  which  come  the  nearest 
to  it;  he  ofien  calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is 
only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one :  and  has  more  instances  of  the 
aublime  out  of  Ovid  de  Tristibus,  than  he  has  out  of  all  VirgiL 

I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be  the  judges  of  Phi- 
lips,  who  mak^  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Virgil,  their 
standard. 

But,  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall  consider  what  is 
particular  in  the  style  of  Philips,  and  examine  what  ought  to 
be  the  style  of  heroic  poetry ;  and  next  inquire  how  far  be  is 
tome  up  to  that  style 

His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside  rhyme,  tnd 
writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old  words,  and  frequently  post- 
pones the  adjective  to  the  substantive,  and  the  substantive  to 
the  verb;  and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a,  and  the;  her,  and 
his;  and  uses  frequent  suppositions.  Now  let  us  examine 
whether  these  alterations  of  style  be  conformable  to  the  true 
Sdblime. 
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WiLLiAK  Walsh,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walshi  esq.  of  Ab- 
beriej  in  Worcestershire,  was  bom  in  1663,  as  appears  from 
the  accoont  of  Wood,  who  relates,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
became,  in  1678,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  college. 

He  left  the  university  without  a  d^ee,  and  pursued  his  stu- 
dies in  London  and  at  home;  that  he  studied^  in  whatever  place, 
^  apparent  from  the  efiTect,  for  he  became  in  Dryden's  opinion, 
Ihe  best  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a  scholar,  but  a  man 
of  fitfhion,  and,  as  Dennis  remarks,  ostentatiously  splendid  in 
his  dress.  He  was  likewise,  a  member  of  parliament  and  a 
courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native  county  in  several 

?iriiaments;   in  another  the  representative  of  Richmond  in 
orkshire;  and  a  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  queen  Anne,  undqr 
the  duke  of  Somerset 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been  a  zealous  friend 
to  the  Revolution;  but  his  political  ardour  did  not  abate  his  re** 
verenoe  or  kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  dissertation 
on  Virgil's  Pastorals,  in  which,  however  studied,  he  discovers 
some  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Pope,  in  whom  he 
discovered  very  early  the  power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are 
written  upon  the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those  pas- 
torals which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  publish* 

The  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced  are  seldom  for* 
gotten.  Pope  always  retained  a  grateful  memory  of  Walsh's 
notice,  and  mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces  among 
tboae  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies  : 

— GrtnTillc  the  polite. 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  teU  me  I  could  write. 

In  his  essay  on  criticism  he  had  given  him  more  splendid 
praise;  and;  in  the  opinion  of  his  learned  commentator,  sacrW 
^oed  a  little  of  his  judgment  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned.  It  must  have 
happened  between  1797,  when  he  wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711, 
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when  Pope  praised  him  io  his  essay.    The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-six  years  old :  if  Wood's  account  be  right  he  died  in  1709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  frmiliarity  with  greater  men,  than 
by  any  thing  done  or  written  by  himself. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.  In  prose  he  wrote  Eugenia, 
a  Defence  of  Women ;  which  Diyden*  honoured  with  a  prebce. 

Esculapius,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,  published  after  his 
death. 

A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous  and  gallant,  was 
piddished  in  the  volumes  called  Dryden's  Miscellany,  and  aome 
other,  oocasiooal  pieces 

To  bis  poems  and  letters  is  prefixed  a  very  judicious  prefrce 
upon  epistolary  eompoaitioo  and  amorous  poetry* 

In  htf  Goldeo  Ag^  Restored,  then  wassomc^ing  of  bamoor 
while  the  Acts  were  recent;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In 
bis  imitatioo  of  Horace,  the  first  stanxas  are  happily  tamed; 
and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleasing  passages.  He  hss> 
however,  more  elegance  than  vigour,  and  aeldom  rises  bigbsr 
than  to  be  pretty. 
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Of  the  p^t  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to  delineate  the 
cariosity  which  his  reputation  must  excite  will  require  a  dis- 

C\y  more  ample  than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemporaries, 
wever  they  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his  life  unwritten; 
and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known  beyond  what  casual  men- 
tion and  uncertain  tradition  have  supplied. 

JohnDktden  was  born  Augusts,  16dl,*at  Aid  winkle,  near 
Ouodle,  the  son  of  Erasmus  Dryden,  of  Titchmersh  ;  who  was 
the  third  son  of  sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  of  Canons  Ashby. 
All  these  places  are  in  Northamptonshire ;  but  the  original  stock 
of  the  family  was  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.! 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer,  Derrick,  to  have  in- 
herited from  his  father  an  estate  of  two  hundred  a  yeair,  and  to 
have  been  bred,  as  was  said,  an  anabaptist  For  either  of  these 
particulars  no  authority  is  given.  Such  a  fortune  ought  to  have 
secured  him  from  that  poverty  which  seems  always  to  have  op- 
presied  him;  or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him  ashamed 
of  publishing  his  necessities.  But  though  he  had  many  enemies, 
who  undoubtedly  examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently 
malicious,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  is  ever  charged  with 
wastQ  of  his  patrimony.  He  was  indeed  sometimes  reproached 
for  hit  first  religion.  I  am  therefoie  inclined  to  believe  that 
Derrick's  intelligence  was  partly  true,  and  partly  erroneous.^ 

From  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  instructed  as  one  of 
the  king's  scholars  by  Dr.  Busby,  whom  he  long  after  con- 
tinued to  reverence,  he  was  in  1650  elected  lo  one  of  the  West- 
minster scholarships  at  Cambridge.§ 

*  Mr.  Malolfe  liai  lately  proTcd  tbtt  there  is  no  sttisfictorv  eTidence  for 
this  date.  The  inscription  on  I)r}'rlen'8  monument  says  only  natua  1632. 
See  Malone's  Life  of  Dryden*  prefixed  to  his  <*  Critical  and  Jiiscellaneoua 
Prose  Works,"  p.  5,  note.    C. 

t  Uf  Cumberland,  ibid,  p   10.    C. 

t  Mr  Derrick**  life  of  Jiryden  was  prefixed  to  a  vefy  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect  edition  of  Drydenin  miscellanies,  published  by  the  Tonsons  in  1^60,  4 
vols  8vo.  Derrick's  part,  however,  was  poorly  executed,  and  the  editioo 
never  became  popular.    C. 

f  He  went  oiTto  Trinity  coUefj^,  and  was  admitted  to  a  bachelor's  de|nree 
in  Jan.  1653-4^  and  in  1657  was  made  master  of  arts.    C. 
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Of  his  school  performances  has  appeared  only  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  lord  Hastings,  composed  with  g^at  ambition  of  such 
CDnceits  as,  notwithstanding  the  reformation  begun  by  Waller 
and  Denham,  the  example  of  Cowley  still  kept  in  reputation. 
Lord  Hastings  died  of  the  small  pox ;  and  his  poet  has  made  of 
the  pustules  first  rosebudsi  and  then  gems ;  at  last  exalts  them 
into  stars  \  and  saysi 

No  comet  need  foretell  bit  chanf^  drew  on, 
Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  coiMiellation. 

At  the  university  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eager  of 
poetical  distinction,  or  to  have  lavished  his  early  wit  either  on 
fictitious  subjects  or  public  occasions.  He  probably  coi^sideredy 
that  he  who  proposed  to  be  an  author  ouj^t  first  to  be  a  student 
He  obtained^  whatever  was  the  reasoUi  no  fellowship  in  the 
college.  Why  he  was  excluded  cannot  now  be  known,  and  it 
is  vain  to  guess;  had  he  thought  himself  injured,  he  knew  how 
to  complain.  In  the  life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions  his  educatioa 
in  the  eoll^|;e  with  gratitude ;  but,  in  a  prologue  at  Oxford,  he 
has  these  lines. 

• 

Oxfbrd  to  him  a  detrer  name  ^all  be 

Than  hit  own  mother-university ; 

Thebes  did  his  rude,  unknowing  youth  engage ; 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  sge. 

■  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1658,  that  be  became 
a  public  candidate  for  fame,  by  publishing  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the 
late  Lord  Protector;  which,  compared  with  the  verses  of  Sprat 
and  Waller  on  the  same  occasion,  were  sufficient  to  raise  great 
expectations  of  the  rising  poet. 

When  the  king  was  restored.  Dry  den,  like  the  other  panegy- 
rists of  usurpation,  changed  his  opinion,  or  his  profession,  and 
published  Astrea  Redux,  a  poem  on  the  happy  restoration 
and  return  of  his  most  sacred  majesty  king  Charles  the  Second. 

The  reproach  of  inconstancy  was,  on  this  occasion,  shared 
with  such  numbers,  that  it  produced  neither  hatred  nor  disgrace ! 
if  he  changed,  he  changed  with  the  nation.  It  was,  however^ 
not  totally  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised  him  enemies. 

The  same  year,  he  praised  the  new  king  in  a  second  poem  on 
his  restoration.     In  the  Astrea  was  the  lines, 

An  horrid  stiHness  first  invades  the  ear. 
And  in  that  silence  we  a  tempest  fear— > 

for  which  he  was  persecuted  with  perpetual  ridicule,  perhaps  with 
more  than  was  deserved.  Silence,  is  indeed  mere  privation ; 
and  ao  considered  cannot  invade.}  but,  privation  likewise  cer- 
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tainly  is  darkness,  and  probably  cold  ;  yet  poetry  has  never  been 
refbsed  the  right  of  ascribing  effects  or  agency  to  them  as  to 
positive  powers.  No  man  scruples  to  say  that  darkness  hinders 
him  from  his  work ;  or  that  cold  has  killed  the  plants.  Death, 
is  also  privatioa  ;  yet  who  has  made  any  difficulty  of  assigning 
to  death  a  dart  and  the  power  of  striking  ? 

Id  settling  the  order  of  his  works  there  is  some  difficulty ; 
&r  even  when  they  are  important  enough  to  be  formally  offered 
to  a  patron,  he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedication  ;  the  time 
of  writing  and  publishing  is  not  always  the  same ;  nor  can  the  first 
editions  be  easily  found,  if  even  from  them  could  be  obtained 
the  necessary  information.* 

The  time  at  which  his  first  play  was  exhibited  is  not  certainly 
known,  because  it  was  not  printed  till  it  was,  some  years  after* 
wards,  altered  and  revived;  but  since  the  plays  are  said  to  be 
printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  from  the  dates 
of  some,  those  of  others  may  be  inferred;  and  thus,  it  may  be 
collected,  that  in  1663,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  he 
commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  compelled  undoubtedly  by 
necessity,  for  he  appears  never  to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his 
genius,  or  to  have  much  pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it  he  kept  possession 
tat  many  years ;  not  indeed  without  the  competition  of  rivals 
who  sometimes  prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  critics,  which  was 
often  poignant  and  often  just ;  but  with  such  a  degree  of  reputa- 
tion as  made  him  at  least  secure  of  being  heard,  whatever  might 
be  the  final  determination  of  the  public. 

His  first  piece  was  a  comedy,  called  The  Wild  Gallant*  He 
began  with  no  happy  auguries ;  for  his  performance  was  so  much 
disapproved,  that  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and  change  it 
from  its  imperfect  state  to  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  and 
which  b  yet  sufficiently  defective  to  vindicate  the  critics. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  following  the  progress 
of  his  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing  the  meanders  of  his  mind 
through  the  whole  series  of  his  dramatic  performances;  it  will 
be  fit,  however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  especial  notice 
of  those  that  are  distinguished  by  any  particularity,  intrinsic  or 
concomitant ;  for  the  composition  and  fate  of  eight-and-twenty 
dramas  include  too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to  be  omitted. 

In  1664,  he  published  The  Rival  Ladies,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  both  as  a  wri- 
ter, and  as  a  statesman.  In  this  play  he  made  his  essay  of  dra- 
matic rhyme,  which  he  defends,  in  his  dedication,  with  sufficient 

•  The  order  of  bis  plays  has  been  aecurately  iKertaiDed  by  Mr.  If  alone.  C 
VOL.   v.— C  C 
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eertuntjr  of  a  favourable  hearing;  for  Orrery  waa  himself  a 
writer  of  rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  The  Indian  Queen, 
a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  The  parts  which  either  of  them  wrote 
•re  not  distinguished. 

The  Indian  Emperour  was  published  in  1 667.  It  is  a  tragedy 
in  rhyme,  intended  for  a  sequel  to  Howard's  Indian  Queen. 
Of  this  connexion  notice  was  given  to  the  audience  by  printed 
bills,  distributed  at  the  door;  an  expedient  supposed  to  be  ridi- 
cnled  in  The  Rehearsal,  where  Bayes  'tells  how  many  reams  he 
has  printed,  to  instil  into  the  audience  some  conception  of  his 
plot. 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  night,  which  Rymer  has 
made  famous  by  preferring  it  to  those  of  all  other  poets. 

The  practice  m  making  tragedies  in  rhyme  was  introduced 
800D  after  the  Restoration,  as  it  seems  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  in 
eompliance  with  the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had 
farmed  his  taste  by  the  French  theatre;  and  Dryden,  who 
wrote,  and  made  no  di£Scuity  of  declaring  that  he  wrote  only 
to  please,  and  who  perhaps  knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of  ver- 
sification he  was  more  likely  to  excel  others  in  rhyme,  than 
without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  master's  preference.  He 
therefore  made  rhyming  tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of 
manifest  propriety,  he  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed  of  making 
them  any  longer. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  very  vehement  defence  of  drama* 
tic  rhyme,  in  confutation  of  the  preface  to  The  Duke  of  Lerma, 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Howard  had  censured  it. 

In  1667,  he  published  Annus  Mirabtlis,  the  Year  of  Won- 
ders, which  may  be  esteemed  one  of  his  most  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  a  letter  which  is  not 
properly  a  dedication ;  and,  writing  to  a  poet,  he  has  interspersed 
many  critical  observations,  of  which  some  are  common,  and 
some  perhaps  ventured  without  much  consideration.  He  be- 
san,  even  now,  to  exercise  the  domination  of  conscious  genius, 
oy  recommending  his  own  performance:  '*  I  am  satisfied  that 
as  the  prince  and  general  [Rupert  and  Monk]  are  incomparably 
the  best  subjects  I  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  v 
much  better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any  other.  As  I 
have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my  poem  with  noble  thoaghts,  so 
much  more  to  express  those  thoughts  with  elocution.^' 

It  is  written  in  quatrins,  or  heroie  stanzas  of  four  lines;  a 
measure  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Gondivert  of  Daveiiant, 
and  which  he  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  English 
language  affimla.  Of  this  stana  be  mentions  the  incumbrances, 
i&maaod  u  Aey  wore  by  the  ezactneaa  which  tbe  age 
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It  was,  throughout  his  life,  very  much  his  custom  to  reoommendl 
his  works  by  representation  of  the  difficulties  that  he  had  en* 
countered,  without  appearing  to  have  sufficiently  considered^ 
that  where  there  is  no  difficulty  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and 
Dryden  towards  each  other,  something  that  is  not  now  easily  to 
be  explained.  Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
bad  defended  dramatic  rhyme ;  and  Howard,  in  the  prefaee  to 
a  collection  of  plays,  had  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindi- 
cated himself  in  his  dialogue  on  dramatic  poetry:  Howard  ia 
his  preface  to  The  Duke  of  Lerma,  animadverted  on  the  vindi- 
cation; and  Dryden,  in  a  preface  to  The  Indian  Emperour^ 
replied  to  the  animadversions  with  great  asperity,  and  almost 
with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this  play  is  dated  the  year 
in  which  the  Annus  Mirabilis  was  published.  Here  appears  a 
strange  inconsistency ;  but  Langbaine  affords  some  help,  by  re- 
lating that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  play,  but  was  added  when  it  was  afterwards  re- 
printed; and  as  the  Duke  of  Lerma  did  not  appear  till  1668| 
the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  published,  there  was 
time  enough  for  enmity  to  grow  up  between  authors,  who,  wri* 
ting  both  for  the  theatre,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  in  1668*  he  succeeded 
«r  William  Davenant  as  poet-laureate.  The  salary  of  the  laureate 
had  been  raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Charles  the  First,  from 
an  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce 
of  wine ;  a  revenue  in  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  con* 
veniencies  of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry, 
an  elegant  and  instructive  dialogue,  in  which  we  are  told,  by 
Prior,  that  the  principal  character  is  meant  to  represent  the  dubs 
of  Dorset.  This  work  seems  to  have  given  Addison  a  model 
for  bis  Dialogues  upon  Medals. 

Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  (1668)  is  a  tragi-comedy. 
In  the  preiace  he  discusses  a  curious  question,  whether  a  poet 
can  judge  well  of  his  own  productions?  and  determines  very 
justiy,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition,  and  all  that  can  be  re- 
duced to  principles  of  science,  the  author  may  depend  upon  his 
owo  opinion  ;  but  that,  in  those  parts  where  fancy  predominatesy 
aelf-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might  have  observed,  that 
what  is  good  only  because  it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced 
good  till  it  has  been  found  to  please. 

Sir  Martin  Mar-all  (1668)  is  a  comedy,  published  without 

*  He  did  not  obtain  the  laurel  till  Aug.  18, 1670 ;  but,  Mr.  Malone  informa 
m^  that  the  patent  had  a  retrospect,  and  the  lalaiy  commeneed  from  tlie 
-"-" rfter  JTAfeiiaiiCa  death.   C. 
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Efface  or  dedication,  and  at  first  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
ngbaine  charges  it  like  most  of  the  rest,  with  placciarism  ;  and 
observes,  that  the  song  is  translated  from  Voiture,  allowing  how- 
ever that  both  the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  observed. 

The  Tempest  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare's  play, 
made  by  Dryden  in  conjunction  with  Davenant ;  '^  whom/'  says 
he,  ^'  I  found  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  was  proposed  to 
him  in  which  he  could  not  suddenly  produce  a  thought  ex- 
tremely pleasant  and  surprising ;  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his, 
contrary  to  the  T^tin  proverb,  were  not  always  the  least  happy ; 
and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewise  were  the  products  of  it 
remote  and  new.  He  borrowed  not  of  any  other ;  and  his  ima- 
ginations were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any  other 
man.'' 

The  efiect  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  these  two  powerful 
minds  was,  that  to  Shakspeare's  monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a 
mster*monster,  Sycorax ;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  original 
play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought  acquainted  with 
a  man  that  had  never  seen  a  woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  his 
quiet  much  disturbed  by  the  success  of  The  Empress  of  Morocco, 
a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle ;  which  was  so 
much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  think  his  supremacy  of  repu- 
tation in  some  danger.  Settle  had  not  only  been  prosperous  on 
the  stage,  but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  published  his 
play,  with  sculptures,  and  a  preface  of  defiance.  Here  was  one 
ofience  added  to  another;  and  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation, 
it  was  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  court  ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions,  which  he  called 
indignation,  and  others  jealousy ;  but  wrote  upon  the  play  and 
the  dedication  such  criticism  as  malignant  impatience  could  pour 
out  in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character:  ^^  He's  an  animal  of  a  most 
deplored  understanding,  without  reading  and  conversation.  His 
being  is  in  a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  glimmering  of  thought 
which  he  can  never  fashion  into  wit  or  English.  His  style  is 
boisterous  and  rough-hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and 
his  numbers  perpetually  harsh  and  ill  sounding.  The  little  talent 
which  he  has,  is  fancy.  He  sometimes  labours  with  a  thought ; 
but,  with  the  pudder  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis 
eomn^only  still-born ;  so  that,  for  want  of  learning  and  elocution, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  express  any  thing  either  naturally  or 
justly." 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  the  pages  in  which 
criticism  prevails  over  brutal  fury.  He  proceeds :  **He  has  a 
Iieavy  hand  at  fools^  and  a  gceat  Mieitjr  ia  writing  nonaeoae  for 
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tfaem.  Fools  they  will  be,  in  spite  of  hiou  His  king,  his  two 
empresses,  his  villain,  and  his  sub-villain,  nay,  his  hero,  have 
all  a  certain  natural  cast  of  the  father — their  folly  was  born  and 
bred  in  them,  and  something  of  the  Elkanah  will  be  visible." 

This  is  Dryden's  general  declamation  ;  I  will  not  withhold 
from  the  reader  a  particular  remark.  Having  gone  through  the 
first  act,  he  says,  ^'  to  conclude  this  act  with  the  most  rumbling 
piece  of  nonsense  spoken  yet : 

'*  To  flattering  lightning  our  feign'd  smiles  conform, 
Which,  back'd  with  thunder,  do  but  gild  a  storm.". 

Conform  a  smile  to  lightning,  make  a  smile  imitate  lightning, 
and  flattering  lightning :  lightning  sure  is  a  threatening  thing. 
And  this  lightning  must  gild  a  storm.  Now,  if  I  must  conform 
my  smiles  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  storm  too : 
to  gild  with  smiles,  is  a  new  invention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a 
storm  by  being  backed  with  thunder.  Thunder  is  part  of  the 
storm  ;  so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gild  another  part, 
and  to  help  by  backing ;  as  if  a  man  would  gild  a  thing  the 
better  for  being  backed,  or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So 
that  here  is  gilding  by  conforming,  smiling,  lightning,  backing, 
and  thundering.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should  say  thus :  I  will 
make  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering  stone  horse, 
which,  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle.  I 
am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty  thick  sown.  Sure 
the  poet  wrote  these  two  lines  a-board  some  smack  in  a  storm, 
and,  being  sea-sick,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nonsense 
at  once." 

Here  is,  perhaps,  a  suflBcient  specimen  ;  but  as  the  pamphlet, 
though  Dryden's,  has  never  been  thought  worthy  of  republica- 
tion, and  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to 
quote  it  more  largery  : 

— Whene'er  she  bleeds, 
He  no  severer  a  damnation  needs. 
That  dares  pronounce  the  sentence  of  her  deatli. 
Than  the  infection  that  attends  that  breath. 

**  That  attends  that  breath. ^The  poet  is  at  breath  again  ; 

breath  can  never  escape  him ;  and  here  he  brings  in  a  breath 
that  must  be  infectious  with  pronouncing  a  sentence ;  and  this 
aeotence  is  not  to  be  pronounced  till  the  condemned  party  bleeds ; 
that  is,  she  must  be  executed  first,  and  sentenced  after ;  and  the 
pronouncing  of  this  sentence  will  be  infectious ;  that  is,  others 
will  catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence,  and  this  infecting  of 
others  will  torment  a  man's  self.  The  whole  is  thus :  when  she 
bleeds,  thou  needest  no  greater  hell  or  torment  to  thyself,  tbaH 
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infeetiDg  of  others  by  pronoaneiog  flentenco  upon  her.  Whet 
hodge-podge  does  he  make  here !  Never  wis  Dutch  grout  suck 
ebggiogy  thick,  indigestible  stuff.  But  this  is  but  a  taste  to  stay 
the  stomach ;  but  we  shall  have  a  more  plentiful  mess  presently. 
**  Now  to  dish  up  the  poet's  broth,  that  I  promised : 

For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  touls  enlai^d. 

Of  nature's  grosser  burden  we're  discharg'dy 

Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lover's  sigh, 

like  wand'ring  meteors  through  the  air  we'll  fly. 

And  in  our  aity  walk  as  subtle  guests, 

We'U  steal  into  our  cruel  farhen*  breasts, 

There  read  their  souls,  and  track  each  passion's  sphere, 

See  how  revenge  moves  there,  ambition  here ; 

And  in  their  oibs  view  the  dark  characters 

€HmtgtM,  ruins,  murders,  blood,  and  wars. 

We'U  blot  out  in  those  hideous  draughts  and  write 

Pure  and  white  forms  ;  then  with  a  radient  light 

Their  breasts  encircle,  till  their  passions  be 

Gentle  as  nature  in  its  infancy  ; 

TiU,  soften'd  by  our  charms,  their  furies  cease. 

And  their  revenge  resolves  into  a  peace. 

Thus  bv  our  death  their  quarrel  ends. 

Whom  living  we  made  foes,  dead  we'U  make  friends. 

If  this  be  not  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will  refer  myself  to  the 
stomach  of  any  moderate  guest  And  a  rare  mess  it  is,  far  ex- 
celling any  Westminster  white-broth.  It  is  a  kind  of  giblet 
porridge^  made  of  the  giblets  of  a  couple  of  young  geese,  stodged 
full  of  meteors,  orbs,  spheres,  track,  hideous  draughts,  diark 
characters,  white  forms  and  radient  lights,  designed  not  only  to 
please  appetite,  and  indulge  luxury ;  but  it  is  also  physical, 
being  an  approved  medicine  to  purge  choler ;  for  it  is  propound- 
ed, by  Morena,  as  a  receipt  to  cure  their  fathers  of  their  cho- 
leric humours ;  and,  were  it  written  in  characters  as  barbarous 
as  the  words,  might  very  well  pass  for  a  doctor^s  bill.  To  con- 
clude :  it  is  porridge,  'tis  a  receipt,  'tis  a  pig  with  a  pudding  in 
the  belly,  'tis  I  know  not  what :  for,  certainly,  never  any  one 
that  pretended  to  write  sense  had  the  impudence  before  to  pot 
such  stuff  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  those  that  were  to  speak  it 
before  an  audience,  whom  he  did  not  take  to  be  all  fools  ;  and 
after  that  to  print  it  too,  and  expose  it  to  the  examination  of  the 
world.    But  let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of  this  stuff. 

For  when  weVe  dead,  and  our  freed  souls  enlarg'd^-— 

Here  he  tells  us  what  it  is  to  be  dead :  it  is  to  have  our  freed 
aools  set  free.  Now,  if  to  have  a  soul  set  free,  is  to  be  dead ; 
then  to  have  a  freed  soul  set  free,  is  to  have  a  dead  man  die. 

Tbt^,  gentlif  ss  a  ha^V  Ivreili 
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They  two  like  one  sigh^  and  that  one  sigh  like  two  wandering 
meteors^ 

— Shall  fly  through  the  air — 

That  is,  they  shall  mount  about  like  falling  stars,  or  else  they 
shall  skip  like  two  Jacks  with  lanthorns,  or  Will  with  a  whisp, 
and  Madge  with  a  candle," 

^'  And  in  their  airy  walk  steal  into  their  cruel  fathers'  breasts, 
like  subtle  guests.  So  that  their  fathers'  breasts  must  be 
in  an  airy  walk,  an  airy  walk  of  a  flier.  And  there  they 
will  read  their  souls,  and  track  the  spheres  of  their  passions. 
That  is,  these  walking  fliers.  Jack  with  a  lanthorn,  ^c.  will  put 
on  his  spectacles,  and  fall  a  reading  souls  ;  and  put  on  his  pumps 
and  fall  a  tracking  of  spheres :  so  that  he  will  read  and  run, 
walk  and  fly,  at  the  same  time  !  Oh  !  Nimble  Jack !  Then  he 

will  see,  how  revenge  here,  how  ambition  there ^The  birds 

will  hop  about.  And  then  view  the  dark  characters  of  sieges, 
ruins,  murders,  blood,  and  wars,  in  their  orbs:  Track  the 
characters  to  their  forms !  Oh !  rare  sport  for  Jack  !  Never  was 
place  so  full  of  game  as  these  breasts  !  You  cannot  stir,  but  flush 
a  sphere,  start  a  character,  or  unkennel  an  orb  !" 

Settle's  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  embellished  with 
sculptures ;  those  ornaments  seem  to  have  given  poor  Dryden 
great  disturbance.  He  tries  however  to  ease  his  pain  by  venting 
his  malice  in  a  parody. 

''  The  poet  has  not  only  been  so  imprudent  to  expose  all  this 
stuff,  but  so  arrogant  to  defend  it  with  an  epistle ;  like  a  ^aucy 
booth-keeper,  that,  when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the  people, 
would  wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  would  not  like  it,  or 
would  offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  arrogance  our  poet  receives 
this  correction;  and,  to  jerk  him  a  little  the  sharper,  I  will  not 
transpose  his  verse,  but  by  the  help  of  his  own  words  trans- 
nonsense  sense,  that,  by  my  stuff,  people  may  judge  the  belter 
what  his  is : 

Great  boy,  thy  trtigedy  and  sculptures  done, 

FroiD  press  and  plates,  in  fleets  do  homeward  run : 

And,  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride. 

Their  course  in  ballad-singers'  baskets  g^ide. 

Whose  greasy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take, 

From  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 

Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 

A  senseless  tale,  with  flattering  fustian  fill'd. 

No  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear. 

Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear 

With  noise  they  move,  and  from  players'  mouths  rebound. 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty  soundi 

By  thee  inspur'd  the  rumbling  verses  roll. 

At  if  that  rhyme  and  borobatt  lent  a  soul: 
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And  with  tbftt  loiil  they  teem  taogfat  doty  too  i 
To  huffing  wordi  does  humble  nonsense  bow. 
As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhsnce» 
To  th'  lowest  rsnk  of  fops  thy  prsise  adTsnce^ 
To  whom,  by  instinct*  all  thy  stuff  is  dear : 
Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 
From  breaths  of  ibols  thy  commendation  spreads* 
Fame  sings  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  logger-heads. 
With  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets^ 
*Tis  clapt  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits, 
Who  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given. 
As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  Heaven. 

''Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  puddle !  and  now  we 
are  come  from  aboard  his  dancing,  masking,  rebounding^  breath- 
ing fleet :  and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham^  we  meet  nothing 
but  fools  and  nonsense" 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of  Dryden  could 
be  reduced,  between  rage  and  terrour ;  rage  with  little  provoca* 
tiouy  and  terrour  with  little  danger.  To  see  the  highest  mind 
thus  levelled  with  the  meanest,  may  produce  some  soface  to 
the  consciousness  of  weakness,  and  some  mortification  to  the 

[>ride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  minds  arc  not 
evelled  in  their  powers,  but  when  they  are  first  levelled  in  their 
desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both  placed  their  happiness  in 
the  claps  of  multitudes. 

An  Evenings  Love,  or  The  Mock  AstroHger,  a  comedy, 
(1671)  is  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  duke  of  Newcastle,  whom 
he  courts  by  adding  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady,  not  onljr 
as  a  lover  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is  unpleasing  to  think 
how  inany  names,  once  celebrated,  are  since  forgotten.  Of 
Newcastle's  works  nothing  is  now  known  but  his  Treatise  on 
Horsemanship. 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written,  and  contains 
many  just  remarks  on  the  fathers  of  the  English  drama.  Shak- 
apeare's  plots,  he  says,  are  in  the  hundred  novels  of  Cinthio ; 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  Spanish  stories ;  Jonson 
only  made  them  for  himself.  His  criticisms  upon  tragedy,  co- 
medy, and  farce,  are  judicious  and  profound.  He  endeavours 
to  defend  the  immorality  of  some  of  his  comedies  by  the  exam- 
ple of  former  writers;  which  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  not  the 
first  nor  perhaps  the  greatest  ofiender.  Against  those  that 
accused  him  of  plagiarism  he  alleges  a  favourable  expression  ot 
the  king :  **  He  only  desired  that  they,  who  accuse  me  of  theAs, 
would  steal  him  plays  like  mine;'*  and  then  relates  how  much 
labour  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage  what  he  borrows 
from  others. 

Tyrannic  Loy^or  the  Virgin  Martyr,  (1672)  was  another 
iragedy  in  rhyme,  conspicuous  for  many  passages  of  strength 
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and  elegance^  and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridiculous  turbu- 
lence. The  rants  of  Maximin  have  been  always  the  sport  of 
criticism ;  and  were  at  length,  if  his  own  confession  may  be 
trusted,  the  shame  of  the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the  reader  know,  that 
it  was  contrived  and  written  in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  time 
is  often  his  excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  private 
boast  in  the  form  of  an  a|K)logy. 

It  was  written  before  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  but  published 
afier  it.  The  design  is  to  recoiTin<end  piety.  ^'  I  considered 
that  pleasure  was  not  the  only  end  of  Poesy ;  and  that  even 
the  instructions  of  morality  were  nut  so  wjiolly  the  business  of 
a  poet,  as  thar  the  precepts  and  examples  of  piety  were  to  be 
omitted ;  for  tu  leave  that  employment  altogether  to  the  clergy, 
were  to  forget  that  religion  Was  first  taught  in  verse,  which  the 
laziness  or  dullness  of  succeeding  priesthood  turned  afterwards 
into  prose."  Thus  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than 
not  Atiow  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 

The  two  parts  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada  (1672)  are  writ- 
ten with  a  seeming  determination  to  glut  the  public  with  dra- 
matic wonders,  to  exhibit  in  its  highest  elevation,  a  theatrical 
meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valour,  and  to  leave 
no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the  extravagance  of  posterity. 
All  the  rays  of  romantic  heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike, 
glow  in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He  is  above  all 
laws;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints;  he  ranges  the  world  at 
will/and  governs  wherever  he  appears.  He  fights  without  in- 
quiring the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of  justice, 
of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  prohibition  from  the  dead. 
Yet  the  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part,  delightful ;  they  exhibit 
a  kind  of  illustrious  depravity,  and  majestic  madness,  such  as, 
if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often  reverenced,  and  in  which 
the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada, Dryden  indulges  his  favourite  pleasure  of  discrediting  his 
predecessors;  and  this  Epilogue  he  hiis  defended  by  a  long  post- 
script. He  had  promised  a  second  dialogue,  in  which  he  should 
more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  English  poets, 
who  have  written  in  the  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  This 
promise  was  never  formally  performed;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  dramatic  writers,  he  has  given  us  in  his  prefaces,  and  in  this 
postscript,  something  equivalent :  but  his  purpose  being  to  exalt 
himself  by  the  comparison,  he  shows  faults  distinctly,  and  oiily 
praises  excellence  in  general  terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of  probability,  na- 
turally drew  upon  itself  the  vultures  of  the  theatre.    One  of  the 

vol..  V. — D  d 
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critics  that  attacked  it  was  Martin  Ciiflford,  to  whom  Spr«t  ad- 
dressed  the  Life  of  Cowley,  with  such  veneration  of  his  critical 
powers  as  might  naturally  excite  great  expectations  of  iostrue- 
tions  from  his  remarks.  But  let  honest  credulity  beware  of  re- 
ceiving characters  from  contemporary  writers.  Cliflford'a  re- 
marks, by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy,  were  at  last  obtained;  ^9 
that  no  man  may  ever  want  them  more,  I  will  extract  enough 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  observation  is  only  general :  **  Yon  do 
live,''  says  he,  '*  in  as  much  ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did 
in  the  womb;  your  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-all-tradea'  shop; 
they  have  a  variety,*  but  nothinic  of  value ;  and  if  thou  art  not 
the  dullest  plant-animal  that  ever  the  earth  produced,  ail  that  I 
have  conversed  with  are  strangely,  mistaken  in  thee.'' 

In  the  second  he  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is  not  more  copied 
firom  Achilles  than  from  ancient  Pistol.  '^  But  I  am,"  says  he, 
^^  strangely  mistaken  if  1  have  not  seen  this  very  Almanzor  of 
yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town,  and  passing  under  an- 
other name.  Pr'ythee  teU  mejtrue,  was  not  this  Huficap  onoe 
the  Indian  Emperour?  and  at  another  time  did  he  not  call  him- 
self Maximin?  Was  not  Lyndaraxa  once  called  ^meria?  I 
mean,  under  Montezuma  the  Indian  emperour.  I  protest  and  vow 
they  are  either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  cannot,  for  my  heart, 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  You  are  therefore  a  strange  un- 
conscionable thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal  from  others, 
but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched  self  too." 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his  revenge.  He  wrote  a  vin- 
dication of  his  own  lines ;  and,  if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thing, 
makes  his  reprisals  upon  his  enemy.  To  say  that  his  answer 
is  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  high  commendation.  To  expose 
Dryden's  method  of  analysing  his  expressions,  he  tries  the  same 
experiment  upon  the  same  description  of  the  ships  in  The  Indian 
tSmperour,  of  which  however  he  does  not  deny  the  excellence; 
but  intends  to  show,  that  by  studied  misconstruction  every  thing 
may  be  equally  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so  much  of 
Dryden's  el^ant  animadversions,  justice  requires  that  some- 
thing of  Settle's  should  be  exhibited.  The  following  observa- 
tions are  therefore  extracted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety- 
five  pages: 

''Fate  alter  him  bdow  witii  pain  did  more, 
"  And  Tictory  could  scarce  keep  pace  above." 

"  These  hvo  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense  or  thought  in, 
or  any  thing  but  bombast  and  noise,  he  shall  make  me  bdieve 
every  word  in  hb  observations  on  Morocco  sense. 
*'  In  th^  empress  of  Morocco  were  these  lines : 
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^Wi  travel  thea  to  fome  remoter  sphere, 

*'Ti]I  I  find  oat  new  worlda,  and  crown  you  there." 

Oil  whioh  Drydeii  made  this  remark  : 

**  I  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  sphere  for  a  country ; 
Che  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  if  Morocco  were  the  slobe  of  earth 
and  water;  bat  a  globe  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,''  &e. 
**  So  sphere  must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relates  to  a  circular  mo- 
tioo  aoout  a  globe,  in  which  sense  the  astronomers  use  it.  I 
would  desire  him  to  expound  those  lines  in  Granada : 

**  111  to  the  turets  of  the  palace  ^u^ 
And  add  new  fire  to  those  that  fight  below. 
Tlience  hero-like  with  torches  by  my  side, 
(FMr  be  the  omen  tho')  my  love  TU  guide. 
VOf  Eke  bis  better  fbrtane  I'll  sppear,  '^ 

Willi  open  arms,  loose  veil,  and  fiowing  hair,  C 
Joil  iyng  forward  from  my  rowling  sphere."  j 

'*  I  wonder,  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make  so  bold  with 
the  sphere  himself,  and  be  so  critical  in  other  men's  writines. 
Fmtune  is  fancied  standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  sphere,  as  he 
told  us  in  the  first  act 

**  Because  Elkanah'a  aimilies  are  the  most  unlike  things  to 
what  Uiey  are  compared  in  the  world,  Pll  venture  to  start  a 
nmile  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis:  he  gives  this  poetical  description 
af  the  ship  called  the  London : 

^  Tfte  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim. 

The  Phsenix-daughter  of  the  yanquikht  old, 

like  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  swim. 

And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 

And  sanguine  streamers  seem'd  the  flood  to  fire : 

Hie  weaver  charmed  with  what  his  loom  designed. 

Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decks  her  guns  of  mighty  strength 

Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mountain  billow  Is^a^, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length* 

8he  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  in  the  waves.'* 

« Whet  e  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  wake  all  these  poetical 
betotificatioos  of  a  ship;  that  is,  a  pkoenix  in  the  first  stanza^ 
and  but  a  wisp  in  the  last ;  nay,  to  make  bis  humble  compari- 
flDD  of  a  wasp  more  ridiculous,  be  doei  not  say  it  flies  upon  the 
wivee  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  the  like,  but  it  seemed  a  wup. 
But  our  author  at  the  writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to 
compare  ships  to  floating  palaces :  a  comparison  to  the  purpose 
WIS  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive  to  till  the  Indian  Emperour's 
days.  But  perhaps  his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  ima* 
gine ;  this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  they,  put  all  to- 
gether, made  the  sting  in  the  wasp's  tail ;  for  this  is  all  the  reason 
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I  can  |i;oe88,  why  it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  becioae  we  will  allow 
him  all  we  ran  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  phcsnix  aea-wasp,  and  the 
rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do  much  towards  heightening  the 
fancy. 

^^  It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he  had  desifcottl 
to  render  the  senseless  play  little,  to  have  searched  for  some 
such  pedantry  as  this  : 

**  Two  ift  flcarce  make  one  potribility. 
If  justice  wiU  take  all«  and  nothinr  gtvCt 
Justice,  inethinkji»  i«  not  (iUtribufive. 
To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  altematiTe. 
Bather  than  take  joor  life,  I  wiU  not  liTe." 


^'  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  lofi^ic  in  heroic 
Three  such  fustian  canting  words  as  distributive,  alternative,  and 
two  ifs,  no  man  but  himself  would  have  come  within  the  noise 
of.  But  he's  a  man  of  general  learning,  and  all  comes  into  his 
lOay. 

**  Twould  have  done  well,  too,  if  he  could  have  met  with  the 
rant  or  two,  worth  the  observation :  such  as. 


<*  Move  swiAly  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace ; 
Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 


»9 


"  Put  surely  the  Sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover's,  or  not  a 
Iover*s  pace,  leaves  weeks  and  months,  nay,  years  too,  behind 
him  in  his  race. 

**  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  Philo-mathematics,  would 
liave  given  him  satisfaction  in  the  point 

■^  If  I  could  kin  thee  now,  thy  ^te's  so  low. 
That  I  must  stoop  ere  I  can  give  the  Mow. 
"^ut  mine  is  ftxt  so  far  above  thy  crown, 
l^t  all  thy  men, 
V^le<l  on  thy  back,  can  never  pull  it  down.'* 

''  Now  where  th«t  is,  Almanzor's  fate  is  fixt,  I  cannot  guess : 
bat  wherever  it  is,  I  believe  Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  Ab- 
dalla's  subjects,  piled  upon  one  another,  might  not  pull  down 
his  fate  so  well  as  without  piling ;  besides,  I  think  Abdalla  so 
-wise  a  man,  that  if  Almaozor  bad  told  him  piling  his  men  upoa 
his  back  might  do  the  feat,  he  would  scarcely  bear  such  a  weight 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  exploit ;  but  it  is  a  huff,  and  let  Adbalh 
do  it  if  he  dare. 

**  The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 
But,  QBoppot'd,  they  either  Iom  their  fbrce, 
Or  wind  m  v^oiaes  to  theb  fomer  ooorst :" 
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Arery  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  sense  or  reason.  Torrents, 
I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never  so  much,  can  never  return  to  their 
lormer  course,  unless  he  can  suppose  tiiat  fountains  can  go  up- 
wards, which  is  impossible;  nay  more,  in  the  foregoing  page  he 
tdla  us  so  too ;  a  trick  of  a  very  unfaithful  memory. 

**  But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upward  flow.^ 

Which  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid  stream,  is  much  more 
imfKMsible.  Besides,  if  he  goes  to  quibble,  and  say  that  it  is  pos- 
sible by  art  water  may  be  made  return,  and  the  same  water  run 
twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel ;  then  he  quite  confutes  what 
be  says:  for  it  is  by  being  opposed,  that  it  runs  into  its  former 
course  ;  for  all  engines  that  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by  com- 
pulsion and  opposition.  Or,  if  he  means  a  headlong  torrent  for 
a  tide,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  yet  they  do  not  wind  in  vo- 
lumes, but  come  fore  right  back  (if  their  upright  lies  straight  to 
their  former  course.)  and  that  by  opposition  of  the  sea-water, 
that  drives  them  back  again. 

''And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing  like  it, 'tis  a 
wonder  if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As  here,  for  example  of,  I  find 
the  fanciful  thought  in  his  Ann.  Mirab. 

<*  Old  father  Thames  raisM  up  his  reverend  head : 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return : 
Beep  in  his  ooze  he  soufi^ht  his  sedgy  bed ; 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn.'' 

^'  lliis  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  Davideis,  p.  9. 

**  Swift  Jordan  started,  and  straight  backward  fled 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin. 
At  once  beat  those  without  and  those  within." 

**  This  Almanzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure  for  one  man  to 
conquer  an  army  within  the  city,  and  another  without  the  citv, 
at  once,  is  something  difficult :  but  this  flight  is  pardonable  to 
floaie  we  meet  with  in  Granada  :  Osmin,  speaking  of  Almanzor, 

<'Who,  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Made  a  just  battle,  ere  the  bodies  join'd." 

''  Pray  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean  by  a  lampest 
that  outrides  the  wind  !  a  tempest  that  outrides  itself?  To  sup* 
pose  a  tempest  without  wind,  is  as  bad  as  supposii^  a  man  to 
walk  without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to  be  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  wind,  yet,  as  being  the  effect  of  wind  only, 
to  come  before  the  cause  is  a  little  preposterous ;  so  that,  if  he 
takes  it  one  way,  or  if  he  takes  it  the  other,  those  two  iis  will 
seareely  make  one  possibility.''    Enough  of  Settle. 
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-a-la-Mode  (1673)  is  a  comedy  dedicated  to  the  earl 
ofRochesier ;  whom  he  acknowledges  oot  oaly  as  the  defender 
of  his  poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Langbaine  places 
this  play  in  1673.  The  earl  of  Rochester^  thereforei  was  the 
famous  Wilmoty  whom  yet  tradition  always  represents  as  m 
enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him  withsomedis- 
respect  in  the  pre&ce  to  Juvensl. 

The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  a  comedy,  (1673) 
was  driven  off  the  stage,  sgainst  the  opinion  as  the  author  sajrs, 
of  the  best  judges.  It  is  dedicated,  in  a  very  elegant  address,  to 
sir  Charles  S^ley ;  in  which  he  finds  an  opportunity  for  his 
usual  complaint  of  hard  treatment  and  unressonable  censure. 

Amboyna  (1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dialogue  in  verse  and 
prose,  and  was  perhaps  written  in  less  time  than  The  Virf^iii 
Martyr :  though  the  author  thought  not  fit  either  ostentatioutdy 
or  mournfully  to  tell  how  little  labour  it  C09t  him,  or  at  bow 
short  a  warning  he  produced  it.  It  was  a  temporary  perform- 
ance, written  in  the  time  of  the  Diitch  war,  to  inflame  the  na- 
tion against  their  enemies ;  to  whom  he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in 
his  epilowe,to  make  his  poetry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by 
which  Tyrtsus  of  old  animated  the  Spartans.  This  play  was 
written  in  the  second  Dutch  war,  in  1673.  , 

Troilus  and  Cressida  (1679)  is  a  play  altered  from  Shaks- 
peare ;  but  so  altered,  that,  even  in  Langbaine's  opinion,  '*  the 
ust  scene  in  the  third  act  is  a  master- piece."  It  is  introduced 
by  a  discourse  on  '^  the  grounds  of  criticism  in  tragedy,"  to 
which  I  suspect  that  Kymer's  br>ok  had  ^iven  occasion. 

The  Spanish  Friar  (1681)  is  a  trasri.coinedvi  eminent  for  the 
happy  coincidence  and  coalition  of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was 
written  against  the  papists,  it  would  naturally  at  that  time  have 
friends  and  enemies;  and  partly  by  the  popularity  which  it 
obtained  at  first,  and  partly  by  the  real  power  both  of  the 
serious  and  risible  part,  it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the 
public. 

It  was  Dryden's  opinion,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  he  main- 
tains it  in  the  dedication  of  this  play,  that  the  drama  required 
an  alteration  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes ;  and  that  it  is  nece^ 
sary  \o  mitigate  by  alleviations  of  merriment  the  pressure  of 
pondetous  events,  and  the  fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  ^*  Who- 
ever," s&ys  he,  *'  cannot  perform  both  parts,  b  but  half  a  writer 
for  the  stay^" 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  a  tragedy,  (1683)  written  in  conjunction 
with  Lee,  as  Oedipus  liad  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice 
only  for  the  o&nce  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  in  general  to  the  enemies  of  the  court,  who  attack- 
ed him  with  great  vioknee^  and  were  ansirered  by  him ;  though 
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«t  last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  by  transferring 
the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or  merit  to  his  partner.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  contract  had  been  made  between  them,  by  which 
they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play :  and  *^  he  happened/'  says 
Drydeo,  'Uo  claim  the  promise  just  upon  the  finishingof  a  poem, 
when  I  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  respite. — ^Two-thirds 
of  it  belonged  to  him ;  and  to  me  only  the  first  scene  of  the 
play,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the  first  half,  or  somewhat  more, 
of  the  fifth." 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the  party  of  the  duke 
of  York,  whose  succession  was  then  opposed.  A  parallel  is  in- 
tended between  the  leaguers  of  France  and  the  covenanters  of 
England :  and  this  intention  produced  the  controversy. 

Albion  and  Albanius  (1685)  is  a  musical  drama  or  opera, 
written  like  The  Duke  of  Guise,  against  the  republicans.  With 
what  success  it  was  performed,  I  have  not  found.* 

The  Sute  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man  (1675)  is  termed  by 
him  an  opera:  it  is  rather  a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  but  of 
which  the  personages  are  such  as  cannot  decently  be  exhibited 
on  the  stage.  Some  such  production  was  foreseen  by  Marve), 
who  writes  thus  to  Milton : 

**  Or  if  a  work  lo  infinite  be  spAnn'd, 
Jealoot  I  vas  lett  some  less  skilful  hand 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well* 
And  by  ill4mitating  woukl  ezeel,) 
l^Ufbt  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play.** 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions ;  for  the  heat  of  his 
imagination  raised  it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  princess  of  Modena, 
then  duchess  of  York,  in  a  strain  of  flattery  which  disgraces 
genius,  and  which  it  was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew 
the  meaning  of  his  own  words  could  use  withoiK  self-detestation. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle  earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human 
excellence  in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic  verse  and  poetic 
license;  by  which  is  meant  not  any  liberty  taken  in  contracting 
or  extending  words,  but  the  use  of  bold  fictions  and  ambitious 
figures. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what  was  never  acted 

*  Downes  says,  it  was  performed  on  a  Tety  unlucky  dajr»  riz.  that  on 
which  the  duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  the  west ;  and  he  intimate^  that 
the  consternation  into  which  the  kin^om  was  thrown  by  this  erent  was  a 
reasoo  why  it  was  performed  but  sii  times,  and  was  in  ^neral  ill  re- 
echred.    H. 
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cannot  be  overpaased :  *^  I  waa  induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence* 
fn^ny  hundred  copiea  of  it  being  diapened  abroad  without  my 
ki  owledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering  new  faulta,  it 
became  at  length  a  libel  againat  me."  These  copies,  as  they 
gathered  faults,  were  apparently  manuscript,  and  he  lived  in  an 
age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred lines  were  likely  to  be  transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right 
to  print  his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apology  in  false- 
hood; but  he  that  could  bear  to  wcite  the  dedication  felt  no  pain 
in  writing  the  preface. 

Aureng  Zebe  (1676)  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  actions  of  a 
great  prince  then  reigning,  but  over  nations  not  likely  to  em- 

filoy  their  critics  upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage- 
f  he  had  known  and  disliked  his  own  character,  our  trade  was 
not  in  those  times  secure  from  his  resentment.  His  country  is 
at  such  a  distance,  that  the  manners  might  be  safely  falsified, 
and  the  incidents  feigned ;  for  the  remoteness  of  place  is  re- 
marked, by  Racine,  \p  afford  the  same  conveniencies  to  a  poet 
as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  dramas.  The  personages 
are  imperial ;  but  the  dialogue  is  oHen  domestic,  and  therefore 
susceptible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  familiar  incidents. 
The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated ;  and  there  are  many  other 
passage  that  may  be  read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  afterwards 
duke  of  Buckingham,  himself,  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of 
verses,  and  a  critic.  Tn  this  address  Dryden  gave  the  first  hints 
of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He  mentions  his  design 
in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he  seems  afraid  lest  his  plan  should  be 
purloined,  as,  he  says,  happened  to  him  when  he  told  it  more 
plainly  in  his  preface  to  Juvenal.  ^'  The  design,"  says  he, 
^'  you  know  is  great,  the  story  English,  and  neither  too  near 
the  present  X\me§,  nor  too  distant  from  them." 

All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost,  (1678)  a  tragedy, 
founded  upon  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  be  tells  as, 
**is  the  only  play  which  he  wrote  for  himself:"  the  rest  were 
given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal  consent  accounted  the 
work  in  which  he  has  admitted  the  fewest  improprieties  of  style 
or  character;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many,  though  rather 
moral  than  critical,  that,  by  admitting  the  romantic  omnipotence 
of  love,  he  has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, that  conduct  which,  through  all  ages,  the  good  have  cen- 
sured as  vicious,  and  the  bad  despised  as  foolish. 

Of  this  play  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  though  written 
upon  the  common  topics  of  malicious  and  ignorant  criticism, 
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•nd  without  any  particolar  relation  to  the  characters  or  incidents 
of  the  drama,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
qirightliness. 

Ldmberham,  or  the  Kind  Keeper  (1680)  is  a  comedy,  whch^ 
after  ,the  third  night,  was  prohibited  as  too  indecent  for  the 
Btage.  What  gave  offence  was  in  the  printing,  as  the  authof 
says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that  its  indecency 
was  objected  to ;  but  Langbaine,  who  yet  seldom  favours  him, 
imputes  its  expulsion  to  resentment,  because  it  ''  so  much  ex- 
posed the  keeping  part  of  the  town." 

Oedipus  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  in 
CDQJunctioo,  from  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Corneille. 
Diyden  planned  the  scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and  third  acts. 

Don  Sebastian  (1690)  is  commonly  esteemed  either  the  first 
or  second  of  his  dramatic  performances.  It  is  too  long  to  be  all 
acted,  and  has  nuny  characters  and  many  incidents ;  and  though 
it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  dignity,  and  more  noise  than 
meaning,  yet»  as  It  makes  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of  real 
life,  and  has  some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong  impression, 
it  continued  long  to  attract  attention.  Amidst  the  distresses  of 
princes,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  several 
scenes  which  the  writer  intended  for  comic ;  but  which,  I  sup- 

Kie,  that  age  did  not  much  commend, and  this  would  not  endure. 
ere  are,  however,  passages  of  excellence  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Doras  and  Sebastian 
has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dryden  had  for  some 
years  discontinued  dramatic  poetry. 

Ampbytrion  is  a  comedy  derived  firom  Plautus,  and  Moliere. 
The  dedication  is  dated  Oct  1690.  This  play  seems  to  have 
succeeded  at  its  first  appearance ;  and  was,  I  think,  long  consi- 
dered  as  a  very  diverting  entertainment 

Cleomenes  (1692)  is  a  tragedy,  only  remarkable  as  it  occa- 
noned  an  incident  related  in  the  Guardian,  and  allusively  men- 
tioned by  Dryden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from  the 
represmtation  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some  airy  stripling:  *<  Had 
I  been  left  alone  with  a  young  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent 
my  time  like  your  Spartan."  '^  That  sir,"  said  Dryden,  ^<  per- 
haps is  true ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  are  no  hero." 
Kiiq;  Arthur  (1691)  is  another  opera.  It  was  the  last  work 
that  Dryden  performed  for  king  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see 
it  exhibited,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  brought  upoa 
the  stage.^    In  the  dedication  to  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  there  is 

*  Tbii  b  «  miftake.    It  was  tet  to  routic  by  Purcell,  and  well  receiredf 
and  b  yet  a  fayourite  entertjunment.    H. 
VOL.  v.— Ee 
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t  very  degant  chancter  of  Charles,  and  a  pleasing  aocouDt  of  his 
latter  life.  When  this  was  first  brought  upon  the  stage,  news 
that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre ; 
upon  which  the  company  departed,  and  Arthur  was  exhibited  no 
more. 

His  last  drama  was  Love  Triumphant,  a  tragi-comedy.  Id 
his  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  he  mentions  **  the  low- 
ness  of  fortune  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himself,  and 
of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have  been  unsue- 
oessfuL  The  catastrophe,  proceeding  merely  from  a  change  of 
mindy  is  confessed  by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he  begw 
and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it  will  be  supposed, 
by  most  readers,  that  he  must  have  improved  his  fortune ;  at 
least  that  such  diligence  with  such  abilities  must  have  set  penury 
at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden's  time  the  drama  was  very  far  from 
that  universal  approbation  which  it  has  now  obtained.  The 
playhouse  was  abhorred  by  the  puritants,  and  avoided  by  those 
who  desired  the  character  of  seriousness  or  decency.  A  grave 
lawyer  would  have  debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader 
would  have  impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those  mansions 
of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The  profits  of  the  theatre,  when  so 
many  classes  of  the  people  were  deducted  from  the  audience, 
were  not  great ;  and  the  poet  had  for  a  long  time,  but  a  sin^e 
night  The  first  that  had  two  nights  was  Southern :  and  the 
fint  that  had  three  was  Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in  those 
days,  arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Dryden  forbore  to 
practise :  and  a  play  therefore  seldom  produced  him  more  than 
a  hundred  pounds,  by  the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night, 
the  dedication,  and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written  with  such  ele- 
gance and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as  neither  haughtiness  nor  ava- 
rice could  be  imagined  able  to  resist..  But  he  seems  to  have 
made  flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  b  worth  nothing  of  which 
the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often  accompanied  his 
work  with  a  preface  of  criticism;  a  kind  of  learning  then 
almost  new  in  the  English  language,  and  which  he,  who  had 
considered  with  gr^t  accuracy  the  principles  of  writing,  was 
able  to  distribute  copiously  as  occasions  arose.  By  these  disser- 
tations the  public  judgment  must  have  been  much  improved ; 
and  Swift,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates  that  he  regretted 
the  success  of  his  own  instructions,  and  found  his  readers  made 
•uddenly  too  skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  repuUtion,  that  lor  some  time  a  pby 
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WM  flOBBlderad  as  less  likely  to  be  well  received,  if  some  of 
bis  verses  did  not  introduce  it.  The  price  of  a  prologue  was 
two  guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr.  Southron, 
he  demanded  three :  ^'  Not,"  said  he,  ^'  young  man,  out  of  dis- 
respect to  you ;  but  the  players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap.'' 

Though  he  declares  that  in  his  own  opinion  his  genius  was 
not  dramatic,  he  had  great  confidence  in  his  own  fertility ;  for 
he  is  said  to  have  engaged  by  contract,  to  furnbh  four  (days  e 
year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  167S,*  he  published  All  for 
Love,  Assignation,  two  parts  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  Sir 
Martin  Mar-all,  and  The  State  of  Innocence,  six  complete  plays, 
with  a  celerity  of  performance,  which,  though  all  Langtmine's 
charges  of  p^gtarism  should  be  allowed,  shows  such  facility  of 
composition,  such  readiness  of  language,  and  such  copiousness 
of  sentiment,  as,  since  the  time  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  perhaps  no 
other  author  has  ever  possessed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however  great,  nor  his  pro- 
fits, however  small,  without  molestation.  He  had  critics  to  en- 
dure, and  rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most  distinguished  wits 
of  the  nobility,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  earl  of  Rochester, 
deelared  themselves  his  enemies. 

Buckingham  characterized  him,  in  1671,  by  the  name  of 
Biyes  in  The  Rehearsal ;  a  farce  which  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten with  the  assistance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras; 
Martin  Clifford,  of  the  Charter-house ;  and  Dr.  Sprat,  the  friend 
of  Cowley,  then  his  Chaplain.  Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed 
at  the  length  of  time,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  upon 
thb  performance;  in  which,  though  by  some  artifice  of  action 
it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the  stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
find  any  thing  that  might  not  have  been  written  without  so 
lonfi;  dday,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history  is  tedious  and 
troublesome ;  it  requires  indeed  no  great  force  of  understanding, 
but  often  depends  upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books  and  pamphlets  not 
always  at  hand. 

The  Rehearsal  was  played  in  1671,t  and  yet  is  represent- 
ed  as  ridiculing  passages  in  The  Conquest  of  Granada^  and 

which  were  not  published  till  1678  ;  in  Marriage- 


*  Dr.  Johnson  in  thit  atiertion  was  misled  by  Langb»ine.  Only  one  of 
these  pbys  appeared  in  1678.  Nor  were  there  more  than  three  in  any  one 
jear.    The  oates  are  now  added  from  the  ori^nal  editions.    B« 

f  It  was  published  in  1673.    K. 

#  llie  Conquest  of  Granada  was  published  in  1672 ;  The  Asmmation,  in 
1673 ;  Marriacfe-a-la-mode  in  the  same  year ;  and  Tyrannic  Love  in  1S72. 
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a-b-mode,  published  in  1673 ;  and  in  Tjmnnie  Lerei  in  1617. 
These  contradictions  show  how  rashly  satire  is  applied.* 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  originally  intended  against  Dave- 
nant,  who,  in  the  first  draught  was  characterized  by  the  oame 
of  Bilboa.    Davenant  had  been  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in  The  Rehearsal  still  remaining,  which 
seems  to  have  related  originally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts  hia 
nose,  and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied  to  the  bruise ; 
how  this  affected  Dryden  does  not  appear.  Davenant's  nose 
had  suffered  such  diminution  by  mishaps  among  the  women, 
that  a  patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

It  is  Slid  likewise  that  sir  Robert  Howard  was  once  meant 
The  design  was  probably  to  ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  what- 
ever he  mi^ht  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire  to  which  it  might  owe  its  firat  re- 
ception is  now  lost  or  obscured.  Bayes  probably  imitated  the 
dress,  and  mimicked  the  manner  of  Dryden :  the  cant  words 
which  are  so  oflen  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
Dryden's  habitual  phrases,  or  customary  exclamations.  Bayes, 
when  he  is  to  write,  is  blooded  and  purged ;  this  as  Lamotie 
relates  himself  to  have  heard,  was  the  real  practice  of  the  poet 

There  were  other  strokes  in  The  Rehearsal,  by  which  malice 
was  gratified ;  the  debate  between  love  and  honour,  which  keeps 
prince  Volscius  in  a  single  boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  lost  Dublin  to  the 
rebels  while  he  was  toying  with  a  mistress. 

The  earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  reputation  of  Dryden, 
took  Settle  into  his  protection,  and  endeavoured  to  pureuade  the 

Sublic  that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time  misplaced, 
ettle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation ;  his  Empress  of  Morocco, 
having  first  delighted  the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
Whitehall,  and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Now  was 
the  poetical  meteor  at  the  highest :  the  next  moment  began  its 
fall.  Rochester  withdrew  his  patronage ;  seemingly  resolved, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  '*  to  have  a  judgment  contrary  to 
that  of  the  town  ;  perhaps  being  unable  to  endure  any  reputation 
beyond  a  certain  height,  even  when  he  had  himself  contributed 
to  raise  it'' 

Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much  mischief,  unle« 
they  gained  from  his  own  temper  the  power  of  vexing  him, 
which  his  frequent  bursts  of  resentment  give  reason  to  suspect. 
He  is  always  angry  at  some  past,  or  afraid  of  some  future  ceo* 

*  There  is  no  contradiction,  according  to  Mr.  Malone,  but  what  triaes 
from  Dr.  Johnson's  having  copied  the  erroneous  dates  assigned  to  these 
plays  bj  Langbabe.    ^. 


niR ;  bal  he  lesseDg  the  smart  of  his  tvounHt  by  the  balm  of  hia 
own  approbation,  and  eadeuvoura  lo  repel  (be  sliafb  ol  criticism 
by  opposing  a  shield  of  adamanlino  confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusalion  produced  against  him,  was  that  of 
plagiarism,  against  which  he  never  attem[ited  any  vigorous  de- 
f»ce;  for  though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  injuriously  censur- 
ed, he  would,  by  <lenyin)(  pari  of  (he  charge,  have  confessed  the 
rest;  and,  as  his  adversaries  had  ihe  proof  in  Iheir  own  hands, 
he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  against  facts,  wisely 
loft,  in  that  perplexity  which  it  generally  produces,  a  qiieslion 
which  it  was  his  interest  to  suppress,  and  which  unless  provoked 
hy  vindication,  few  were  likely  lo  examine. 

Though  Die  life  of  a  writer  fium  about  (hirly-fivc  to  sixty 
three,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  sulTiciently  busied  by  the 
composition  of  eight  and  twenty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Drydea 
found  room,  in  the  same  space,  for  many  other  undertakings. 

I3ut  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at  least  once  sus- 
pected of  writing  more;  for.  in  1679,  a  paper  of  verses,  called 
An  EUsay  on  Satire,  was  shown  about  in  manuscript ;  by  which 
(he  earl  of  Hochester,  the  duchess  of  Porlsmoulh,  and  others 
were  so  much  provoked,  that,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  actors 
were  never  discovered,  they  procured  Uryden,  whom  they  sus- 
pected aa  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and  healen.  This  incident 
»s  mentioned  by  the  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,*  the  true  writer, 
in  his  Art  of  Poetry :  where  he  says  of  Drydcn, 


His  reputation  io  time  was  such,  thai  hia  name  was  (haught 
necessary  to  the  success  of  every  poetical  or  literary  perform- 
ance, and  therefore  he  was  engaged  to  contribute  someUiing, 
whatever  it  might  be,  lo  many  publications.  He  prefixed  ihe 
life  of  Polybius  to  the  translation  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers;  and  those 
of  Lucian  and  Plutarch,  to  versions  of  iheir  works  by  diflerenl 
hands.  Of  the  Knglish  Tacitus  he  translated  Iho  first  book ; 
and,  if  Gordon  bo  credited,  translated  it  from  Ihe  French-  Such 
a  charge  can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  some  degree  of  indig- 
nation ;  hut  it  is  not,  1  suppose,  so  much  to  be  inferred,  thai 
Dryden  wanted  the  literature  necessary  to  the  perusal  of  Tacitus, 
u  that,  considering  himself  as  hidden  in  a  crowd,  ho  had  no 
awe  of  the  public;  and,  writing  merely  for  money,  was  con- 
(eated  to  get  it  by  the  nearest  way. 

In  lOdO,  the  Epistles  of  Uvid  being  translated  by  the  poets  of 
''"Btiitie,  among  whicb  one  was  the  work  of  Dryden,  and  ano- 

f  Uentionnl  I;  A.  Wood.  Allien.  Oion.  Vol.  11.  90*.  7-i  edit.       C 
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ther  of  Dryden  and  lord  Mul^re,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce them  by  a  preface ;  and  Dryden,  who  on  such  occasions 
was  regularly  summoned,  prefixed  a  discourse  upon  translationi 
which  was  (hen  struggling  for  the  liberty  that  it  now  enjoys. 
Why  it  should  fiud  any  difficulty  in  breaking  the  shackles  of 
verbal  interpretation,  which  must  forever  debar  it  from  elq^nce, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  were  not  the  power  of  pre* 
jodice  every  day  observed.  The  authority  of  Jonson,  Sandys, 
and  Holiday,  had  fixed  the  judgment  of  the  nation;  and  it  was 
not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be  found  than  they 
had  taken,  though  Fanshaw,  Denham,  Waller,  and  Cowley  had 
tried  to  give  examples  of  a  diflferent  practice. 

In  1681,  Dryden  became  yet  more  conspicuous  by  uniting 
politics  with  poetry,  in  the  memorable  satire  called  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  written  against  the  faction,  which,  by  lord 
Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  its  head« 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was  applied  to  the  sup^ 
port  of  public  principles,  and  in  which  therefore  every  mind 
was  interested,  the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  sale  so  large, 
that  my  father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  me,  he  had  not  known 
it  equalled  but  by  Sacheverell's  Trial. 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison  has  attempted  to 
derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation 
of  secrets ;  and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  decipher  the  names  pro* 
cured  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  why 
those  verses  were  read,  which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  ele- 
gance, and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the  factious 
passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with  triumph  or  resentment 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  provocation  given  by 
Dryden  would  be  endured  without  resistance  or  reply.  Both 
his  person  and  his  party  were  exposed  in  their  turns  to  the 
shafts  of  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well  pointed,  nor  per- 
haps so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly  drew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  Dryden's  Satire  on  his  Muse; 
ascribed,  though  as  Pope  says,  falsely,  to  Somers,  who  was  af- 
terwards chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoever  it  was,  has  much 
virulence,  and  some  sprightliness.  The  writer  tells  all  the  ill 
that  he  can  collect  both  of  Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  had  two  answers,  now 
both  forgotten ;  one  called  Azaria  and  Hushai  ;*  the  other  Ab- 
salom senior.  Of  these  hostile  compositions,  Dryden  apparently 
imputes  Absalom  senior  to  Settle,  by  Quoting  in  his  verses 
against  him  the  second  line.    Azaria  and  Hushai  was,  as  Wood 

*  Azaria  and  Hushai  was  written  by  Samuel  Pordage,  a  dramatic  WfHer 
of  that  time.    C 


lays,  imputed  to  binii  though  it  is  somewhat  unlikely  that  he 
ibould  write  twice  on  the  same  occasion.  This  is  a  difficulty 
which  I  canoot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge  of 
poetical  transactions. 

The  same  year  he  published  The  Medal,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  a  medal  struck  on  lord  Shaftesbury's  escape  from  a  pro« 
•ecution,  by  the  ignoramus  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

la  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  principles,  and  saw 
ihem  both  attacked  by  the  same  antagonist.  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  had  answered  Absalom,  appeared  with  equal  courage  in 

a  position  to  The  Medal ;  and  published  an  answer  called  The 
ddal  reyersed,  with  so  much  success  in  both  encounters,  that 
be  left  the  palita  doubtful,  and  divided  the  sufirages  of  the  nation. 
Such  are  the  revolutions  of  fame,  or  such  is  the  prevalence  of 
fashion,  that  th^  man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thought 
to  deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died  forgotten  in 
an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  years  were  spent  in  contriving 
shows  lor  fairs,  and  carrying  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of  which 
the  beginning  and  end  were  occasionally  varied,  but  the  inter- 
mediate parts  were  always  the  same,  to  every  bouse  where 
there  was  a  funeral  or  a  wedding,  might  with  truth  have  had 
inscribed  upon  his  stone, 

Here  lies  the  rival  and  antagonUt  of  Dryden. 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised  by  Dryden 
under  the  name  of  Doq;,  in  the  second  part  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ;  and  was  perhaps  for  his  factious  audacity  made  the 
city  po«t,  whose  annual  office  was  to  describe  the  glories  of  the 
mayor's  day.  Of  these  bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not 
mueh  to  have  deserved  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it  was 
paid  to  his  political  opinions :  for  he  afterwards  wrote  a  pane- 

Erie  on  the  virtues  of  judge  Jefferies;  and  what  more  could 
ve  been  done  by  the  meanest  zealot  for  prerogative? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems,  to  enumerate 
the  titles  or  settle  the  dates,  would  be  tedious,  with  little  use. 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  as  Dryden's  genius  was  commonly 
excited  by  some  personal  regard,  he  rarely  writes  upon  a  gene- 
ral topic 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  James,  when  the  design  of 
leeonciling  the  nation  to  the  church  of  Rome  became  apparent, 
and  the  religion  of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious  title  to  its 
frvours,  Dryden  declared  himself  a  convert  to  popery.  This  at 
any  other  time  might  have  passed  with  little  censure.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  embraced  popery ;  the  two  Reynold's  recipro- 
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cally  ooiiTerted  one  another  ;*  and  Chillingworth  himself  was  a 
while  so  entangled  in  the  wilds  of  controversy^  as  to  retire  for 
quiet  to  an  infallible  church.  If  men  of  argument  and  study 
can  find  such  difficulties  or  such  motives,  as  may  either  anito 
tliem  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there 
can  be  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who  perhaps  never  inquired  why 
he  was  a  protestant,  should  by  an  artful  and  experienced  dis- 
putant be  made  a  papist,  overborn  by  the  suclden  violence  of 
new  and  unexpected  ailments,  or  deceived  by  a  representation 
which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one  part,  and  only  the  evidence 
on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected  that  apparently 
concurs  with  interest.  He  that  never  finds  hiserrour  till  it  hin- 
ders his  progress  towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be*  thought 
to  love  truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easily  happen  that 
information  may  come  at  a  commodious  time;  and,  as  truth  and 
interest  are  not  by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may 
by  accident  introduce  the  other.  When  opinions  are  sirufgllag 
into  popularity,  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  opposed  or 
defended  become  more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  profes* 
sion,  would  perhaps  have  chang^ed  it  before  with  the  like  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction.  This  was  the  then  state  of  popery ;  every 
artifice  was  used  to  show  it  in  its  fairest  form ;  aad  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  a  religion  of  external  appearance  sufficiently  attrac* 
tive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is  likewise  an  ele- 
vated soul,  and  that  whoever  is  wise  is  also  honest  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind,  active  as  it 
was,  upon  difierent  studies,  and  filled  it,  capacious  as  it  was,  with 
other  materials,  came  unprovided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted 
rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to  maintain  it.  But 
inquiries  into*  the  heart  are  not  for  man  ;  we  must  now  leave  him 
to  his  judge. 

The  priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause  by  so  powerful 
an  adherent,  were  not  long  before  they  brought  him  into  action. 
They  engaged  him  to  defend  the  controversial  papers  found  in 
the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  what  yet  was  harder^ 
to  defend  them  against  Stillingfleet 

With  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was  employed  to  trans- 
late Maimbourg's  History  of  the  Les^e ;  which  he  published 
with  a  large  introduction.  His  name  is  likewise  prefixed  to  the 
English  life  of  Francis  Xavier ;  but  I  know  not  that  he  ever 

*  Dr.  John  Reynold's  who  Ured  temp.  Jac.  I.  was  at  firit  a  zealous  papist 
and  his  brother  William  as  earnest  a  protestant ;  but,  by  mutual  disputation, 
each  converted  the  other.  See  FuUer'i  Church  History,  p.  47,  book  X.    H. 
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owned  himsdf  the  translator.    Perhaps  the  use  of  his  name  was 
tjpiocis  fraud  ;  which ,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
eoect ;  for  neither  of  the  books,  I  believe,  was  ever  popular. 
The  version  of  Xavier^s  Life  is  commended  by  Brown,  in  a 

Cmphlet  not  written  to  flatter ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to 
ve  been,  that  the  queen,  when  she  solicited  a  son^  made  vows 
to  him  as  her  tutelary  saint. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to  translate  Varillaa's 
History  of  Heresies ;  and,  when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon 
it,  to  have  written  an  answer  :*  upon  which  Burnet  makes  the 
following  observation  : 

'*  I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a  gentleman,  who 
is  famous  both  for  poetry  and  several  other  things,  had  spent 
three  monthsi  n  translating  M.  Varillias's  History ;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  my  reflections  appeared,  he  discontinued  his  labour,  find- 
ing the  credit  of  his  author  was  gone.  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is 
recovered  by  his  answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on  with  his  trans- 
lation ;  and  this  may  be,  for  aught  I  know»a&  ^od  an  entertain- 
ment for  him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  between  the 
Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest  of  animals,  for  whom  M. 
Varillas  may  serve  well  enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  history 
and  that  poem  are  such  extraordinary  things  of  their  kind,  that 
it  will  be  but  stiitable  to  see  the  author  of  the  worst  poem  become 
likewise  the  translator  of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  has  pro- 
duced. If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve  l^oth  proportionably, 
he  will  hardly  find  that  he  has  gained  much  by  the  change  he 
has  madey  from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of  the  worst. 
It  is  true,  he  had  somewhat  to  sink  from  in  matter  of  wit ;  but, 
u  for  his  morals,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse 
man  than  he, was.  He  has  lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me  for 
spoiUng  his  three  months'  labour  ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all 
the  honour  that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to  be 
railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough  to  prompt  me  to 
wish  t  very  bad  wish  for  him,  it  should  be,  that  he  would  goon 
and  finish  his  translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the 
English  nation,  which  is  the  most  competent  judge  in  this  mat* 
ter,  has,  upon  seeing  our  debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Varillas's 
£ivour  or  in  mine.  It  is  true  Mr.  D.  will  suffer  a  little  by  it ; 
but  at  least  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from  other  extravagan- 
eiea;  and  if  he  gains  little  honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot 
lose  so  much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employment" 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in  theological  con- 
troversy, he  was  desirous  of  trying  whether,  by  bringing  poetry 
to  aid  his  arguments,  he  might  become  a  more  efficacious  defender 

*  Thii  is  a  mistake.    See  Malone,  p.  194^  Ibc.       C. 
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of  hi9  pew  profession.  To  reason  in  verse  was,  indeed,  one 
q[  his  powers ;  but  subtility  and  harmony,  united,  %re  still  feeble, 
when  opposed  to  truth. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Bovne,  or  hope  of  fame,  he  pub- 
lished The  Hind  and  Panther,  a  poem  in  which  the  church  of 
Bpme,  figured  by  the  milk-white  Hind,  defends  her  tenets 
against  the  church  of  England,  represented  by  the  Panther^  a 
b^t  beautiful,  bgt  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  Ulking  theology,  appears 
at  once  full  of  absurdity  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the 
City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  a  parody,  written  by  Mpn- 
i4gue,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  and  Prior,  who  then  gave  the 
first  specimen  of  his  abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  was  not  likely 
tp  pass  uncensured.  Three  dialogues  were  published  by  the  fa- 
cietious  Thomas  Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were  called  Rea- 
aons  of  Mr- Bayes  changing  his  religion  :  and  the  third,  The 
Beespnsof  Mr.  Hainsthe  PUyer's  Conversion  and  Ue-Con ver- 
sion. The  iirst  was  printed  in  1688,  the  second  not  till  1690, 
the  third  in  1691.  The  ciaipour  seems  to  have  been  long  con- 
tinued, and  thp  subject  to  have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought  into  the  company 
of  Critesand  Elugenius,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on 
dramatic  poetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr.  Bayes 
apd  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature,  nor  destitute  of 
iancy ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excel- 
lence tp  be  a  merry  fellow ;  and  therefore  laid  out  his  powecs 
upon  small  jests  or  gross  buffoonery  ;  so  that  his  performances 
have  little  intrinsic  value,  and  were  read  only  while  they  were 
recommended  by  the  novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned 
them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works :  what  sense  or 
knowledge  they  contain  is  disgraced  by  the  garb  in  which  it  is 
exhibited.  One  great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  little 
Bayes.  Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is  '^  he  that  wore 
as  many  cow  hides  upon  his  jshield  as  would  have  furnished  half 
the  king's  army  with  shoe-leather." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  Hind  and  Panther, 
Crites  answers  :  "  Seen  it !  Mr.  Bayes,  why  I  can  stir  no  where 
but  it  pursues  me ;  it  haunts  me  worse  than  a  pewter-buttoned 
sergeant  does  a  decayed  cit.  Sometimes  I  meet  it  in  a  band- 
box, when  my  laundress  brings  home  my  linen ;  sometimes 
whether  I  will  or  no,  it  lights  my  pipe  at  a  co&e-house;  some- 
times it  surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker's  shop ;  and  sometimes 
it  refipeshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the  backside  of  a.  chancery- 


bbe  parcel.  Por  your  comfort  too,  Mr.  Bikyes,  I  Have  not  only 
Men  it,  as  you  may  perceive,  but  have  read  it  too,  and  dka 
quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a  frugal  tradesman  can  quote 
that  noble  treatise  The  Worth  of  a  Penny  to  his  extravagant 
'prentice,  that  revels  in  stewed  apples  and  penny  custards.** 

The  whole  animation  of  these  compositions  arises  from  a  pro- 
fll&ion  of  ludicrous  and  affected  comparisons.  ^'  To  secure  one's 
chastity,"  says  Bayes,  "  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave  off 
a  (Borre^pondence  with  the  other  sex,  which,  to  a  wise  man,  is 
no  greater  a  punishment  than  it  would  be  to  a  fanatic  person  to 
forbid  seeing  The  Cheats  and  the  Committee;  or  for  my  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  be  interdicted  tl^  sight  of  TheLoridon 
Cuckolds."  This  is  the  general  strain,  and  therefore  I  shall  be 
easily  excused  the  labour  of  more  transcriptioh. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  forgtt  past  transactions :  **  You  began," 
says  Crites  to  Bayes,  ^*  a  very  defferent  religion,  and  have  not 
mended  the  matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason  that 
your  muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel,  should 
employ  her  last  efforts  to  justify  the  usurpation  of  the  Hind.^' 

Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
the  prince.  Now  was  the  time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  his  imagina- 
tion, and  strain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand,  and  he 
was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  anticipated  blessings.  He 
published  a  poem,  filled  with  predictions  of  greatness  and  pros- 
perity'; predictions  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how  they 
have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  afler  these  joyful  notes,  and  every  bios* 
som  of  popish  hope  was  blasted  for  ever  by  the  Revolution. 
A  papist  now  could  be  no  longer  laureate.  Th^ revenue  which 
he  had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was  transferred 
to  Shad  well,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he  had  formerly  stigmatized 
by  the  name  of  Og.  Dryden  could  not  decently  complain  that 
he  waa  deposed  ;  but  seemed  very  angry  that  Shadwell  succeeded 
him,  and  has  therefore  celebrated  the  intruder's  inauguration  in 
a  poem  exquisitely  satirical,  called  Mac  Flecknoe  ;*  of  which  the 
Dunciad,  as  Pope,  himself  declares,  is  an  imitation,  though 
more  extended  in  its  plan,  and  more  diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  lord  Dorset,  when  as  chamberlain 
he  was  constrained  to  eject  Dryden  from  his  office,  gave  him 
finom  his  own  purse  an  allowance  equal  to  the  tolary.  This  is 
Ob  romantic  or  incredible  act  of  generosity;  an  bunded  a-year 
is  often  enough  given  to  claims  less  cogent  by  men  less  famed 

*  All  Dryden's  biographers  have  misdated  this  poem,  which  Mr.  Malone't 
more  accurate  reaearches  proye  to  have  been  pubHsbed  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1682.    C. 
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for  liberality.  Yet  Dryden  always  represented  himself  as  suf- 
feriog  under  a  public  infliction ;  and  once  particularly  demands 
respect  for  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his 
little  fortune.  His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  suppress 
his  bounty ;  but^  if  he  sufiered  nothing,  he  should  not  have 
eomplained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  king  James,  he  had  written  nothing 
for  the  stage,*  being  in  his  opinion,  more  profitably  employed 
,  in  controversy  and  flattery.  Of  praise  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  James  was  never 
said  to  have  much  regard  for  poetry :  he  was  to  be  flattered 
only  by  adopting  his  religion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  no  longer  the  court- 
poet,  and  was  to  look  back  for  support  to  his  former  trade ;  and 
having  waited  about  two  years,  either  considering  himself  as 
discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  expecting  a  second 
Revolution,  he  produced  Don  Sebastian  in  1690;  and  in  the 
next  four  years  four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Of 
Juvenal  he  translated  the  first,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth 
satires ;  and  of  Persius  the  whole  work.  On  this  occasion  he 
introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  public,  as  nurselings  of  the  muses. 
The  fourteenth  of  Juvenal  was  the  work  of  John,  and  the  se- 
venth of  Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a  very  ample  preface, 
in  the  form  of  dedication  to  lord  Dorset;  and  there  gives  an 
account  of  the  design  which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an 
epic  poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince. 
He  considered  the  epic  as  necessarily  including  some  kind  of 
supernatural  agency,  and  had  imagined  anew  kind  of  contest 
between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of  whom  he  con- 
ceived that  each  might  be  represented  zealous  for  his  charge, 
without  any  intended  opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  must  in  part  be  ignorant 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celestial  interposition 
that  ever  was  formed.  The  surprises  and  terrours  of  enchant- 
ments, which  have  succeeded  to  the  intrigges  and  oppositions 
of  pagan  deities,  afibrd  very  striking  scenes,  and  open  a  vast 
extent  to  the  imagination ;  but,  as  Boileau  observes  (and  Boileau 
will  be  seldom  found  mistaken),  with  this  incurable  defect,  that, 
in  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  we  know  at  the  begin- 
ning which  is  to  prevail ;  for  this  reason  we  follow  Rinaldo  to 
the  enchanted  woidd  with  more  curiosity  than  terrour. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dryden  there  is  one  great  difficulty,  which 
yet  he  would  perhaps  have  had  address  enough  to  surmount. 

*  Albion  4nd  AlbaDiUf  mutt  howertBr  ht  excepted.    R« 
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lo  a  war  jtiatice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  and,  to  entitle  a  hero 
to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  must  fight  in  defence  of  indubi- 
table right.  Yet  some  of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to 
aaeh  other,  must  have  been  represented  as  defending  guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written,  is  reasonably  to  be  lament 
ed.  It  would  doubtless  have  improved  our  numbers,  and  en- 
larged our  language ;  and  might  perhaps  have  contributed  by 
pleasing  instructions  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and  purify  our 
manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  such  an 
undertaking,  a  public  stipend,  was  not  likely  in  these  times  to 
be  obtained.  Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  us ;  nor  had 
the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  stealing ;  ''only,'' says 
he,  **  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  pon- 
drous  for  him  to  manage." 

In  1694,  be  began  the  most  laborious  and  di£Scult  of  all  his 
works,  the  translation  of  Virgil ;  from  which  he  borrowed  two 
months,  that  he  might  turn  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting  into 
English  prose.  The  preface,  which  he  boasts  to  have  written  in 
twelve  mornings,  exhibits  a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  critical  remarks,  such  as  cost  a  mind 
stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce  them. 

lo  1697,  he  published  his  version  of  the  works  of  Virgil ;  and 
that  no  opportunity  of  profit  might  be  lost,  dedicated  the  Pasto- 
rals to  the  lord  Clifford,  the  Georgics  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  the  ^neid  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave.  This  economy  of  flat- 
tery, at  once  lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  observa- 
tion. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  Milbourne,  a  clergyman, 
styled  by  Pope,  ''  the  fairest  of  critics,"  because  he  exhibited 
bis  own  version  to  be  compared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  last  work  was  his  Fables,  published  in  consequence,  as  is 
soppoaed,  of  a  contract  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson,  by 
which  he  obliged  himself,  in  consideration  of  three  hundred 
poands,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand  verses. 

In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well-known  ode  on  St  Ce« 
ailia's  day,  which,  as  appeared  by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.* 
Bireby  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting.  But 
what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  Boileau,  whose 
Equivoque,  a  poem  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines, 
look  from  his  life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years  to 
revise  it? 

Part  of  his  book  of  Fables  is  the  first  Iliad  in  English,  intended 
as  a  specimen  of  a  version  of  the  whole.     Considering  into 
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what  hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  hit 
schemes  and  labours.  On  the  first  of  May^  1701 ,  having  beeti 
some  time,  as  he  tells  us,  a  cripple  In  his  limbs,  he  died,  ih  Ge* 
rard-street,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg. 

There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some  vexatious  erehts 
that  happened  at  his  funeral,  which,  at  the  end  of  CongreVe's 
Life,  by  a  writer  of  I  know  not  what  credit,  are  thus  related,  as 
I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical  dictionary  : 

"  Mr.  Dryden  dyinfic  on  the  Wednesday  mornins;,  Dr.  Thomas 
Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent 
the  next  day   to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Dryden's 
widow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of  the  ground,  which  was 
forty  pounds,  with  all  the  other  Abbey  fees.     The  lord  Halifax 
likeivise  sent  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden, 
her  son,  that,  if  they  would  give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden, 
he  would  inter  him  with  a  gentleman's  private  funeral,  and  af- 
terwards bestow  five  hundred  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the 
Abbey ;  which  as  they  had  no  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted. 
On  the  Saturday  following  the  company  came;  the  corpse  was 
put  into  a  velvet  hearse ;  and  eighteen  mourning  coaches,  filled 
with  company,  attended.     When  they  were  just  ready  to  move, 
the  lord  Jeflries,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  Jefiries,  with  some 
of  his  rakish  companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it 
was :  and  being  told  Mr.  Dryden*s,  he  said,  *  What,  shall  Dry- 
den, the  greatest  honour  and  ornament  of  the  nation,  be  buried 
after  this  private  manner!  No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that  loved  Mr. 
Dryden,  and  honour  his  memory,  alight  and  join  with  me  in 
gaining  my  lady's  consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  inter- 
ment, which  shall  be  after  another  manner  than  this  ;  and  I  will 
bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for 
him.'  The  gentlemen  in  the  coaches  not  knowing  of  the  bishop 
of  Rochester's  favour,  nor  of  the  lord  Halifax's  generous  design 
(they  both  having,  out  of  respect  to  the  family,  enjoined  to  lady 
Eliziibeth  and  her  son  to  keep  the  favour  concealed  to  the  world, 
and  let  it  pass  for  their  own  expense,)  readily  came  out  of 
their  coaches,  and  attended  lord  Jefiries  up  to  the  lady's  bed- 
side, who  was  then  sick.     He  repeated  the  purport  of  what  he 
had  before  said  ;  but  she  absolutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
vowing  never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.     The  rest  of 
the  company,  by  his  desire,  kneeled  also;  and  the  lady,  being 
under  a  sudden  surprise,  fainted  away.     As  soon  as  she  reco- 
vered her  speech,  she  cried,  Ab,  no.     Enough,  gentlemen,  re- 
plied he ;  rty  lady  is  very  good,  she  says,  Goygo,  She  repeated 
her  former  words  with  all  her  strength,  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble 
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voice  was  lost  io  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the  lord  Jefferies 
ordered  the  hearseman  to  carry  the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an 
uodertaker  in  Cheapside*  and  leave  it  there  until  he  should  send 
orders  for  the  embalment,  which,  he  added,  should  be  after  the 
loyal  manner.  His  directions  were  obeyed,  the  company  dis- 
persed, and  lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son  remained  inconsolable. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  on  the  lord  Halifax 
and  the  bishop,  to  excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating: 
the  real  truth.  But  neither  his  lordship,  nor  the  bishop  would 
admit  of  any  plea;  especially  the  latter,  who  had  the  Abbey 
lighted,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem 
ready  set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  without  any  corpse 
to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after  three  days'  expectance  of  orders 
for  embalment,  without  receiving  any,  waited  on  the  lord  Jef* 
fries ;  who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned  it  oflf 
with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  that  those  who  observed  the 
orders  of  a  drunken  frolic  deserved  no  better ;  that  he  remem- 
bered nothing  at  all  of  it :  and  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  coipse.  Upon  this  the  undertaker  waited  on  the  lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  corpse  home, 
and  set  it  before  the  door.  They  desired  a  day's  respite,  which 
was  granted.  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a  handsome  letter  to 
the  lord  Jeffries,  who  returned  it  with  this  cool  answer :  *  That 
be  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  more 
about  it'  He  then  addressed  the  lord  Halifax  and  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  absolutely  refused  to  do  any  thing  it  In  this 
distress,  Dr.  Garth  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  proposed  a  funeral  by  subscription,  to  which  himself 
set  a  most  noble  example.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks 
after  Mr.  Dryden's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the  interment. 
Dr.  Oarth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration,  at  the  college,  over 
the  corpse ;  which  was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous 
train  of  coaches.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr.  Charles 
Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  lord  Jeffries,  who  refusing  to 
answer  it,  he  sent  several  others,  and  went  often  himself;  but 
eould  neither  get  a  letter  delivered,  nor  admittance  to  speak  to 
bim ;  which  so  incensed  him,  that  he  resolved,  since  his  lord- 
diip  refused  to  answer  him  like  a'  gentleman,  that  he  would 
watch  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  fight  off  hand,  though  with  all 
the  rules  of  honour;  which  his  lordship  hearing,  left  the  town  : 
and  Mr.  Chales  Dryden  could  never  have  the  satisfaction  of 
meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his  death  with  the  utmost 
application.'' 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great 
cfidence  ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  confirmation  but  in  a  letter 
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of  Farqubar;  and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was 
tumultuary  and  confused.* 

Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  remark,  that  the  gradual 
change  of  manners,  though  imperceptible  rn  the  process,  appears 
great  when  different  times,  and  those  not  very  distant,  are  com- 
pared. If  at  this  time  a  young  drunken  lord  should  interrupt 
the  pompous  regularity  of  a  magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be 
the  event,  but  that  he  would  bejustled  out  of  the  way,  and  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet?  If  he  should  thrust  himself  into  a  house,  he 
would  be  sent  roughly  away ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  present  time,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  funeral  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not,  for 
such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  contributions.t 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wheroi 
though  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  iu  a  general  dedication  pre- 
fixed by  Congreve  to  his  dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks  for 
his  intention  of  erecting  him  a  monument,  he  lay  Ions:  without 
distinction,  till  the  duke  of  Buckinghamshire  gave  him  a  tablet, 
inscribed  only  with  the  name  of  Dryden. 

He  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  to  the  earl 
of  Berkshire,  with  circumstances,  according  to  the  satire   im- 

Euted  to  lord  Somers,  not  very  honourable  to  either  party  ;  by 
er  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry.  Charles  was 
usher  of  the  palace  to  pope  Clement  the  XI ;  and,  visiting  Eng- 
land in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim  across  the 
Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  The  Husband  his  own 
Cuckold.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered 
into  some  religious  order.    It  is  some  proof,  of  Dry  den's  sincerity 

*  An  earlier  account  of  Dryden's  funenl  than  that  above  cited,  thougli 
\ntbout  the  circumstances  that  preceded  it,  is  g^ven  by  Edward  Ward,  who^ 
in  his  London  Spy,  pubtished  in  1706,  relates,  tnat  on  the  occasion  there 
vas  a  performance  of  solemn  music  at  the  college,  and  that  at  the  proces- 
sion, wnich  himself  saw,  standing  at  the  end  of  Chancery  lane.  Fleet  street, 
there  was  a  concert  of  hautboys  and  trumpets.  The  day  of  Dryden's  in- 
terment, he  says,  was  Monday,  the  13th  of  May,  which,  according  to  Johnson, 
was  twelve  days  after  his  decease,  and  shows  how  long  his  funeral  was  in 
suspense.  Ward  knew  not  that  the  expense  of  it  was  defVayed  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  but  compliments  lord  Jeffenes  for  so  pious  an  undertaking.  He  also 
tays,  that  the  cause  of  Dryden's  death  was  an  inflammation  in  his  toe,  oc- 
canoned  by  the  flesh  growing  over  the  nail,  which  being  neglected,  pro- 
duced a  mortification  in  his  leg.    H. 

I  In  the  Register  of  the  Cpllege  of  Physicians,  is  the  following  Entry : 
^  May  3,  1700.  Comitiis  Censonis  ordinariis.  At  the  request  of  several 
persons  of  qualtt^r,  that  Mr.  Dryden  might  be  carried  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  be  interred  at  Westminster,  it  was  unanimously  granted  by 
theprerident  and  censors." 

Tnis  entry  is  not  caloolated  to  afford  any  credit  to  the  narrative  concern- 
ing lord  Jeffenes.    R 
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in  bis  second  religion,  that  he  taught  it  to  his  sons.  A  man, 
oonscious  of  hypocritical  profession  in  himself,  is  not  likely  to 
convert  others ;  and,  as  his  sons  were  qaalified  in  1699  to  appear 
among  the  translators  of  Juveoa],  they  must  have  been  taught 
some  religion  before  their  father's  change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I  know  not  any  account ;  of  his  mind, 
the  portrait  which  has  been  left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him 
with  great  familiarity,  is  such  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners  to 
our  admiration  of  his  genius.  **  He  was/'  we  are  told,  ^*  of  a 
nature  exceedingly  humane  and  compassionate,  ready  to  forgive 
injuries,  and  capable  of  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  those  who 
had  offended  him.  His  friendship,  where  he  professed  it,  went 
beyond  his  professions.  He  was  of  a  very  easy,  of  a  very 
pleasing  access  ;  but  somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in 
his  advances  to  others :  he  had  that  in  nature  which  abhorred 
intrusion  into  any  society  whatever.  He  was  therefore  less 
known,  and  consequently  his  character  became  more  liable  to 
misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations ;  he  was  very  modest, 
and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced  in  his  approaches  to  his 
equals  or  superiors.  As  his  reading  had  been  very  extensive, 
so  was  he  very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing 
that  he  had  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed  of  knowledge  than 
he  was  communicative  of  it ;  but  then  his  communication  was 
by  no  means  pedantic,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation,  but 
just  soch,  and  went  so  far,  as,  by  the  natural  turn  of  the  conver- 
sation in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or 
required.  He  was  extremely  ready  and  gentle  in  his  correction 
of  the  erroursfof  any  writer  who  thought  fit^to  consult  higi,  and 
fiill  as  ready  and  patient  to  admit  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in 
respect  of  his  own  oversights  or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be  objected  but  the 
fondness  of  friendship ;  and  to  have  excited  that  fondness  in 
sach  a  mind  is  no  small  degree  of  praise.  The  disposition  of 
Dryden  however,  is  shown  in  his  character  rather  as  it  exhibit- 
fd  itself  in  cursory  conversation,  than  as  it  operated  on  the 
more  important  parts  of  life.  His  placability  and  his  friendship 
indeed  were  solid  virtues ;  but  courtesy  and  good  humour  are 
often  found  with  little  real  worth.  Since  Congreve,  who  knew 
him  well,  has  told  us  no  more,  the  rest  must  be  collected  as  it 
can  from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly  from  those  notices 
which  Dryden  has  very  liberally  given  us  of  himself. 

The  modesty  which  made  him  so  slow  to  advance,  and  so 
easy  to  be  repulsed,  was  certainly  no  suspicion  of  deficient  merits 
or  unconsciousness  of  his  own  value  :  he  appears  to  have  known, 
in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  to 
have  set  a  very  high  value  on  his  own  powers  and  performances. 

VOL.  V. — G  g 
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Be  probably  did  not  offer  his  coaversation,  because  he  expected 
it  to  be  solicited;  and  he  retired  from  a  cold  reception,  not  sub- 
missive but  indignant,  with  such  deference  of  his  own  greatness 
as  made  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or  violation. 

His  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ostentatious- 
ness;  he  is  diligent  enough  to  remind  the  world  of  his  merit, 
and  expresses  with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  powers ;  but  his  self-commendations  are  read  withoutscorn 
or  indignation;  we  allow  his  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his  confidence  in  him- 
self exempted  him  from  jealousy  of  others.  He  is  accused  of 
envy  and  insidiousness;  and  is  particularly  charged  with  in- 
citing Creech  to  translate  Horace  that  he  might  lose  the  reputa- 
tion which  Lucretius  had  given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that  it  is  merely  con- 
jectural ;  the  purpose  was  such  as  no  man  would  confess ;  and  a 
crime  that  admits  no  proof,  why  should  we  believe  ? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  presiding  over  the 
younger  writers,  and  assuming  the  distribution  of  poetical  fame; 
but  he  who  excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judgment 
is  incontestible  may  without  usurpation  examine  and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise  and  instruct;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  communication  was  rather 
useful  than  entertaining.  He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was 
saturnine,  and  not  one  of  those  wliuse  sprightly  sayings  diverted 
company  ;  and  one  of  his  censurers  makes  him  say. 

Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  see  me  gay; 
'       To  writing  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at  leisure  and  in 
retirement,  and  whose  intellectual  vigour  deserts  them  in  con- 
versation ;  whom  merriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts : 
whose  bashfulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and  suffers  them  not 
to  speak  till  the  time  of  speaking  is  past;  or  whose  attention  to 
their  own  character  makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at  hazard 
what  has  not  been  considered,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishness  in  conversation  it  is  vain  to  search  or 
to  guess  the  cause.  He  certainly  wanted  neither  sentiments  nor 
language;  his  intellectual  treasures  were  great,  though  they 
were  locked  up  from  his  own  use.  "  His  thoughts,"  when  he 
wrote,  flowed  in  upon  him  so  fast,  that  his  only  care  ivas  which 
to  choose,  and  which  to  reject,"  Such  rapidity  of  composition 
naturally  promises  a  flow  of  talk ;  yet  we  must  be  content  to  be- 
lieve what  an  enemy  says  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of 
himself.    But  whatever  was  hb  character  as  a  companion,  it  ap- 
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pern  that  he  lived  in  familiarity  with  the  highest  persons  of  his 
time.  It  is  related  by  Carte  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  that  he 
used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and  those  with  whom 
Dry  den  consorted :  who  they  were.  Carte  has  not  told,  but  cer- 
tainly the  conviyial  table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  a  plebeian  society.  He  was  indeed  reproached 
with  boasting  of  his  familiarity  with  the  great  ;  and  Horace 
will  support  him  in  the  opinion,  that  to  please  superiors  is  not 
the  lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however  be  estimated  by  the 
means.  Favour  is  not  always  gained  by  good  actions  or  laud- 
able qualities.  Caresses  and  preferments  are  oflen  bestowed  on 
the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  of  pleasure,  or  the  flatterers 
of  vanity.  Dryden  has  never  been  charged  with  any  personal 
agency  unworthy  of  a  good  character :  he  abetted  vice  and  vanity 
only  with  bis  pen.  One  of  his  enemies  has  accused  him  of 
lewdness  in  Ms  cunversation ;  but,  if  accusation  without  proof 
be  credited,  who  AM  be  innocent? 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dissolute  licentious- 
ness, and  abject  adulation ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  hia 
merriment,  artificial  and  constrained  ;  the  effects  of  study  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  pleasure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and  can  deliberately 
pollute  itself  with  ideal  wickedness  for  the  sake  of  spreading 
the  contagion  in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the* 
depravity.  Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius,  such 
abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with 

E*ef  and  indignation.  What  consolation  can  be  had,  Dryden 
I  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify  his  repentance. 
Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  examples  among  hia 
predecessors,  or  companions  among  his  contemporaries :  hot  in 
the  meanness  and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I  know  not 
whether  since  the  days  in  which  the  Roman  eniperours  were 
deified,  be  has  been  ever  equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  ad* 
dress  to  Eleanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  undertaken  the  task 
ef  praise,  he  no  longer  retains  shame  in  himself,  nor  supposet 
H  in  faia  patron.  As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to 
diflbse  perfumes  from  year  to  year,  without  sensible  diminution 
of  balk  or  weight,  he  appears  never  to  have  impoverished  his 
mint  of  flattery  by  his  expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  all  the 
fiirDM  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral,  combined  in  his 
mind,  with  endless  variation ;  and  when  he  had  scattered  on  the 
hero  of  the  day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had 
ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court  on  the  morrow,  new 
wit  and  virtue  with  another  stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness 
he  never  seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the  necessity : 
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he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  encomiastic  homage,  and 
brings  praise  rather  as  a  tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with 
the  fertility  of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the  prostitution 
of  his  judgment.  It  is  indeed  not  certain,  that  on  these  occa- 
sions his  judgment  much  rebelled  against  his  interest.  There 
are  minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that  look  on  gran- 
deur with  undistinguishing  reverence,  and  discover  no  defect 
where  there  is  elevation  of  rank  and  affluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  is  always  inter- 
mingled  a  strain  of  discontent  and  lamentation,  a  sullen  growl  of 
resentment,  or  a  querulous  murmur  of  distress.  His  works  are 
undervalued,  his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  '^  he  has  few  thanks 
to  pay  his  stars  that  he  was  bom  among  Englishmen."  To  his 
eritics  he  is  sometimes  contemptuous,  sometimes  resentful,  and 
sometimes  submissive.  The  writer  who  thinks  his  works  formed 
for  duration,  mistakes  his  interests  when  he  mentions  his  ene- 
mies. He  degrades  his  own  dignity  by  ■howhig  that  he  was 
affected  by  their  censures, and  gives  lasting  importance  to  names, 
which,  left  to  themselves,  would  vanidi  from  remembrance. 
From  this  principle  Dryden  did  not  often  depart;  his  com- 
plaints are  for  the  greater  part  ^neral :  he  seldom  pollutes  his 
pages  with  an  adverse  name.  He  condescended  indeed  to  a  con- 
troversy with  Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered 
rather  as  assaulting  than  repeUiug ;  and  since  Settle  is  sunk  into 
oblivion,  his  libel  remains  injurious  only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  critics,  no  poetical  attacks  or  altercations, 
are  to  be  included  j  they  are  like  other  poems,  effusions  of  genius 
produced  as  much  to  obtain  praise  as  to  obviate  censure.  These 
Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he  excelled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Milboume,  he  has  made  mention 
in  the  pre&ce  of  his  Fables.  To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose 
remarks  may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criticbms,  he 
makes  little  reply ;  being,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  attentive  to 
better  things  than  the  claps  of  a  play-house.  He  complains  of 
Collier's  rudeness,  and  the  *^  horse  play  of  his  raillery ;"  an^ 
asserts  that  *^  in  many  places  be  has  perverted  by  his  glosses  the 
meaning*'  of  what  he  censures ;  but  in  other  things  he  confesses 
that  he  is  justly  taxed ;  and  says^  with  great  calmness  and  can- 
dour, *^  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of 
mine  that  can  be  truly  accused  of  obscenity,  immorality,  or  pro- 
ianeness,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  tri- 
umph ;  if  be  be  my  friend,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance." 
Yet  aa  our  best  dispositions  are  impenect,  he  left  standing  in 
flie  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great  asperity,  and 
indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wit 

Biaemofe  Kb  r^Mreseots  as  made  bis  enemy  by  the  poem  ot 
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Abnlom  and  Achitophel,  which  ^^  he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon 
his  frantic  patrons ;"  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the  plan 
of  his  Arthur  from  the  preface  to  Juvenal,  ^*  though  he  had/^ 
says  he,  **  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but 
instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel/' 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him  was  a  Satire  upon 
Wit ;  in  which,  having  lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit  and 
the  deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes  that  all  wit  should  be  re- 
eoined  before  it  is  current,  aud  appoints  masters  of  assay,  who 
shall  reject  all  that  is  light  or  debased. 

Tls  true,  that  when  the  coane  and  worthless  dross 
Is  pai^d  away,  there  will  be  mighty  loss : 
E'en  Congreve,  SouUiern,  manly  Wycherly, 
When  thus  refin'd  will  grievous  suflTerers  be. 
Into  the  melting-pot  when  Dryden  comes, 
"What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes ! 
How  will  he  shrink  when  all  his  lewd  allay. 
And  wicked  mixture,  shall  be  purged  away! 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition;  but  in  the  origind 
there  was  an  abatement  of  the  censure,  beginning  thus : 

But  what  remains  will  be  so  pure,  'twill  bear 
Th'  examination  of  the  most  severe. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and  the  civility  dis* 
regprded,  ungenerously  omitted  the  softer  part.  Such  variations 
diseover  a  writer  who  consults  his  passions  more  than  his  vir- 
tue ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Dryden  imputes 
his  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milbourne  he  wrote  only  in  general  terms,  such  as  are 
always  ready  at  the  call  of  anger,  whether  just  or  not :  a  short 
eilraet  will  be  sufficient  **  He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  me,  that 
I  have  fidlen  foul  upon  priesthood ;  if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  ask 
a  pardon  of  good  priests,  and  am  afraid  his  share  of  the  repara- 
tion will  come  to  little.  Let  him  be  satisfied  that  he  shall  never 
be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adversary ;  I  contemn 
him  too  much  to  enter  into  competition  with  him. 
)  '^  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written  against  me,  they 
are  sQch  scoundrels  that  they  deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be 
taken  of  them.  Blackmore  and  Milbourne  are  only  distinguish- 
ed from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their  infamy.'' 

Dryden  indeed  discovered,  in  many  of  his  writings,  an  afiected 
and  absurd  malignity  to  priests  and  priesthood,  which  naturally 
raised  him  many  enemies,  and  which  was  sometimes  as  unsea- 
eonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted.  Trapp  is  angry  that  he 
calls  the  sacrificer  in  the  Georgics  ^^  The  Holy  Butcher :''  the 
translation  is  not  indeed  ridiculous ;  but  Trapp's  anger  arises 
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from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author,  but  the  priest ;  as  if  any  re^ 
proach  of  the  follies  of  paganism  could  be  extended  to  the 
[Nreachers  of  truth. 

Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by  Langbaine, 
and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse  which  he  suffered  when  he 
solicited  ordination ;  but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  hib  Fables, 
that  he  ever  designed  to  enter  into  the  church;  and  such  a  de- 
nial he  would  not  have  hazarded,  if  he  could  have  been  con- 
victed  of  falsehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great  distance  fron^ 
irreverence  of  religion,  and  Dryden  affords  no  exception  to  this 
observation.  His  writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which,  with 
all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  characters  and  occasions, 
are  such  as  piety  would  not  have  admitted,  and  such  as  may 
vitiate  light  and  unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which  he  dis* 
obeyed.  He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than  disowned  it.  His 
tendency  to  profaneness  is  the  effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and 
loose  conversation,  with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be  wicked  as  far 
as  he  durst.  When  he  professed  himself  a  convert  to  popery, 
be  did  not  pretend  to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  rhrislianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  thp.  worst  of  his  vexations; 
he  was  much  more  disturbed  by  the  importunities  of  want 
His  complaints  of  poverty  are  so  frequently  repeated,  either 
with  the  dejection  of  weakness  sinking  in  helpless  misery,  or 
the  indignation  of  merit  claiming  its  tribute  from  mankind,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  detest  the  age  which  could  impose  on 
such  a  man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations,  or  not  to  despise 
the  man  who  could  submit  to  such  solicitations  without  necessity. 

Whether  by  the  world's  neglect,  or  his  own  imprudence,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  exi^cen- 
cies.  Such  outcries  were  surely  never  uttered  but  in  severe 
pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  his  expenses  no  probable  estimate  can 
now  be  made.  Except  the  salary  of  the  laureate,  to  which  king 
James  added  the  o£Sce  of  historiographer,  perhaps  with  some 
additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenues  seem  to  have  been 
casual ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  seldom  lives  frugally  who 
lives  by  chance.  Hope  is  always  liberal ;  and  they  that  trust 
her  promises  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day  on  the  pro- 
fits of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profits  was  not  great ;  and  of  the  produce  oT 
hb  other  works  very  little  intelligence  can  be  had.  By  dis- 
coursing with  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Ronton,  I  could  not  find 
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tint  any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  his  predecessor 
and  Diyden  had  been  preserved ,  except  the  following  papers: 

'^  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden,  esq.  or  order,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1699,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas,  in  consideration  of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the  said 
John  Dryden,  esq.  is  to  deliver  to  me,  Jacob  Tonsou,  when 
finished,  whereof  seven  thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or 
less,  are  already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson's  possession.  And 
I  do  hereby  farther  promise  and  engage  myself  to  make  up  the 
said  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  the  said  John  Dryden,  esq.  his  executors,  adminis* 
trators,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  impression  of 
the  said  ten  thousand  verses. 

**  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
this  20th  day  of  March,  1698-9. 

'*  Jacob  Tonson. 

''Sealed  and  delivered,  being  first  duly  stampt,  pursuant  to 
the  acts  of  parliament,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  presence  of  Ben. 
Portlock,  Will  Congreve.' 


yy 


"March  24,  1698. 

**  Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  for  ten  thousand  verses,  to  be  delivered  by  me  to 
the  said  Jaeob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  delivered  to  him 
about  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  more  or  less;  he  the  said 
Jaeob  Tonson  being  obliged  to  make  up  the  aforesaid  sum  of 
two  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  three  hundred 
pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  impression  of  the  afore- 
said tea  thousand  verses ; 

*'  I  say,  received  by  me 

"  John  Dryden. 

"  Witness,  Charles  Dryden.'* 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  1/.  Is.  6d,  is  268/.  I5s, 

It  b  manifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract,  that  it  relates 
to  the  volume  of  Fables,  which  contains  about  twelve  thousand 
▼erses,  and  for  which  therefore  the  payment  must  have  been 
afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet  remaining  in  which 
he  desires  Tonson  to  bring  him  money,  to  pay  for  a  watch 
which  he  had  ordered  for  his  son,  and  which  the  maker  would 
not  leave  without  the  price. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  dependence.  Dry- 
den had  probably  no  recourse  in  his  exigencies  but  to  his  book- 
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seller.  The  particular  character  of  TonaoD  I  do  not  koow; 
but  the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  less  liberal  in  those 
times  than  in  our  own ;  their  views  were  narrower,  and  their 
manners  grosser.  To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race, 
the  delicacy  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed.  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  in  his  youth  had  cultivated  poetry,  related  to  Dr. 
King  of  Oxford,  that  one  day  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they 
heard,  as  they  were  conversing,  another  person  entering  the 
house.  "This,"  said  Dryden,  "is  Tonson.  You  will  take 
care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes  away :  for  I  have  not  com- 
pleted the  sheet  which  I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me 
unprotected,  I  must  suffer  all  the  rudenes  to  which  his  resent- 
ment can  prompt  his  tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  besides  the  payment 
ef  the  bookseller,  cannot  be  known.  Mr.  Derrick,  who  con- 
sulted some  of  his  relations,  was  informed  that  his  Fables  obtain- 
ed five  hundred  pounds  from  the  duchess  of  Ormond  ;  a  present 
not  unsuitable  to  the  magnificence  of  that  splendid  family  ;  and 
he  quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds  were  paid  by  a 
musical  society  for  the  use  of  Alexander's  Feast. 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  government  was  yet  unsettled, 
and  the  payments  of  the  exchequer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain; 
of  this'disorder  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureate  some- 
times felt  the  effects ;  for,  in  one  of  his  prefaces  he  complains  of 
those,  who,  being  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  prince's 
bounty,  suffer  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  languish  in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amusements,  tradition  has  retain- 
ed little.  Of  the  only  two  men  whom  I  have  found  to  whom  be 
was  personally  known,  one  told  me,  that  at  the  house  which  he 
frequented,  called  Will's  Coffee-house,  the  appeal  upon  any 
literary  dispute  was  made  to  him :  and  the  other  related,  that 
his  armed  chair,  which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescrip- 
tive place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed  in  the  balcony, 
and  that  he  called  the  two  places  his  winter  and  his  summer  seat 
This  is  all  the  intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  afforded  me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in  the  present  age, 
though  in  his  oivn  time,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  it,  he  was 
far  from  having  it  confined  to  himself.  He  put  great  confidence 
in  the  prognostications  of  judicial  astrology.  In  the  appendix 
to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narrative  of  some  of  his  predictions 
wonderfully  fulfilled  ;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  in- 
formation, or  character  of  veracity.  That  he  had  the  configura- 
tions of  the  horoscope  in  his  mind,  and  considered  them  as  in- 
fluencing the  affairs  of  men,  he  does  Aot  forbear  to  hint. 
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Hie  ntnott  Bialiee  of  the  stan  ii  past— - 
Nowirequent  trines  the  happier  hffhta  amoDg^, 
And  high  raised  Jove,  from  hia  darl  priaon  freed* 
Thoae  weigfata  took  off  that  on  hia  planet  hung. 
Will  gkmoiuly  the  new-laid  worka  aucceed. 

He  has  elsewhere  shown  his  attention  to  the  planetary  powers ; 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables  has  endeavoured  obliquely  to 
jasfify  bis  superstition  bv  attributing  the  same  to  some  of  the 
ancients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  narratire^  leaves  no  doubt 
of  his  notions  or  practice. 

So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which  1  have  been  able 
to  collect  concerning  the  private  life  and  domestic  manners  of 
a  man  whom  every  English  generation  must  mention  with  reve- 
rence as  a  critic  and  a  poet 

Dryden  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  father  of  English' 
criticism^  aa  the  writer  who  first  taught  us  to  determine  upon 
principles  the  merit  of  composition.  Of  our  former  poets,  the 
greatest  dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through  life 
and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled,  and  rarely  deserted 
him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew  the  laws  of  propriety  had 
nttdected  to  teach  them. 

Two  Arts  of  English  Poetry  were  written  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  by  Webb  and  Puttenham,  from  which  something 
might  be  leahied,  and  a  few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonson 
and  Ck>wley ;  but  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  was  the 
firrt  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing. 

Ha  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the  present  ase  of 
Snj^ish  literature,  turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not 
pemaps  find  mtich  increase  of  knowledge,  or  mu(m  novelty  of 
inatmction ;  but  he  is  to  remember  that  critical  principles  were 
then  b  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from 
the  aneienta,  and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
struetiute  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  gen^^ly  understood. 
Audienoes  applauded  by  instinct ;  and  poets  perhaps  often  pleased 
by  ehance. 

A  writer  who  obtained  his  full  purpose  loses  himself  in  his 
own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion  which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the 
•vidence  ceases  to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  universally  practised^ 
the  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once  made  popular  is  no 
longer  learning ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  something  which  we 
have  bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to  rise  from 
the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  what  were  his  means  of  supplying  them.     That 
which  is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.    Dryden  at 
VOL.  v.— H  h 
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least  imported  his  science,  sad  gaye  his  country  what  it  wanted 
before ;  or  rather,  he  imported  only  the  materials^  and  manu- 
factured them  by  his  own  skill. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his  first  essays  of 
criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet  a  timorous  candidate  for 
reputation,  and  therefore  laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he 
might  allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name  gave 
sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated, 
partly  by  custom,  and  partly  by  success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatise  so  artfully 
variegated  with  successive  representations  of  opposite  probabili- 
ties, so  enlivened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with  illustrations. 
His  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrought  with  great 
spirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  as 
a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism ;  exact  without 
minuteness,  and  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The  praise  lavish- 
ed by  Longinus,  on  the  attestation  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon, 
by  Demosthenes,  fades  away  before  it  In  a  few  lines  is  ex- 
hibited a  character,  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and  so 
curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished 
or  reformed ;  nor  can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare, 
in  all  their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more  than  of 
having  diffused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excellence,  of 
having  changed  Dryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value, 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the  same  subject,  the 
criticism  of  Dry  den  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collec- 
tion of  theorems,  nor  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which  perhaps 
the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  committed ;  but  a  gay  and 
vigorous  dissertation,  where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruction, 
and  where  the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  his  power 
of  performance. 

The  difierent  manner  and  effect  with  which  critical  knowledge 
may  be  conveyed,  was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  exemplified 
than  in  the  performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  was  said  of 
a  dispute  between  two  mathematicians,  '<  nialim  cum  Scaligtro 
errarej  quam  cum  Clavio  recte  sapere  ;'*  that  "  it  was  more 
eligible  to  go  wrong  with  one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A 
tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  must  feel  at  the  perusal 
of  Dryden's  prefaces,  and  Rymer^s  discourses.  With  Dryden 
we  are  wandering  in  quest  of  Truth  ;  whom  we  find,  if  we  find 
her  at  all,  drest  in  the  graces  of  elegance;  and,  if  we  miss  her, 
the  labour  of  the  pursuit  rewards  itself;  we  are  led  only  through 
fragrance  and  flowers.  Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer,  takes  a 
rougher  way;  every  step  is  to  be  made  through  thorns  and 
brambles ;  and  Truth,  if  we  meet  her,  appears  repubive  by  her 
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ukn,  and  ui^raceful  by  her  habit    Dryden's  criticism  has  the 
majesty  of  a  queen  ;  Rymer's  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art  of  poetry,  and 
enlargied  or  rectified  his  notions,  by  experience  perpetually  in- 
creasing, he  had  his  mind  stored  with  principles  and  observa- 
tions ;  Tie  poured  out  his  knowledge  wiUi  little  labour ;  for  of 
labour,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  productions, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  a  lover.  To 
write  con  amorej  with  fondness  for  the  employment,  with  per^ 
petual  touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingness  to  take  leave 
of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied  pursuit  of  unattainable  per- 
fection, was,  I  think,  no  part  of  his  character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or  occasional.  In 
his  general  precepts,  which  depend  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  he  may  doubtless  be  safely 
recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader ;  but  his  occasional 
and  particular  positions  were  sometimes  interested,  sometimes 
negligent,  and  sometimes  capricious.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  Trapp,  speaking  of  the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite,  says, ''  Novimus  judicium  Drydeni  de  poemate 
quodam  Chauceri,  pulchro  sane  illo^  et  admodum  laudando,  ni- 
minim  quod  non  modo  vere  epicum  sit,  sid  Iliada  etiam  atque 
iEneada  aequet,  imo  superet  Sed  novimus  eodum  tempore  yiri 
illius  mazimi  non  semper  accuratissimas  esse  censuras,  nee  ad 
aeverissimam  critices  normam  exactas :  illo  judice  id  plerumque 
optimum  est,  quod  nunc  prse  manibus  habet^  et  in  quo  nunc 
occupaUir.'' 

He  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  constant  to  himself.  His  de- 
ftnce  and  desertion  of  dramatic  rhyme  is  generally  known. 
Spance,  in  his  remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces  what  he 
thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dryden's  preface  to  the 
JEneid,  in  favour  of  translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ; 
but  he  forgets  that  when  his  author  attempted  the  Iliad,  some 

Csara  afterwards,  he  departed  from  his  own  decision,  and  trans- 
led  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any  license  to  de- 
fimd,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous  about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very 
cautious,  if  the  present  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  him- 
self in  his  own  sophistries.  But  when  all  arts  are  exhausted, 
like  other  hunted  animals,  he  sometimes  stands  at  bay ;  when 
he  cannot  disown  the  grossness  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  declares 
that  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prescribes  morality  to  a  comic 
poet 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modern  writers  are  not  always  to 
be  trusted.    His  parallel  of  the  versification  of  Ovid  with  that 
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of  Claudian  has  been  very  justly  censared  bySewd.*  His  com- 
parison of  the  first  line  of  Virgil,  with  the  first  of  Statius  is  not' 
happier.  Virgil,  he  says,  is  soft  and  gentle,  and  would  have 
thought  Statius  mad,  if  he  had  heard  him  thundering  out. 

Quae  fupenmposito  moles  geimnftU  cdoato. 

Statius  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds,  to  exaggeration 
somewhat  hyperbolical;  but  undoubtedly  Vin;il  would  have 
been  too  hasty,  if  he  had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one 
sounding  line.  Drjden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the  first  that 
occurred  was  imprest  into  the  service. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ;  he  cited  Gorbuduc, 
which  he  had  never  seen  ;  gives  a  false  account  of  Chapman's 
versification ;  and  discovers,  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables,  that  he 
translated  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  without  knowing  what  was 
in  the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever  made  any  great 
advances  in  literature.  As,  haying  distinguished  himself  at 
Westminster  under  the  tuition  of  Busby,  who  advanced  his 
scholars  to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in  gram- 
mar-schools, he  resided  afterwards  at  Cambridge ;  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  his  skill  in  the  ancient  languages  was  deficient, 
compared  with  that  of  common  students;  but  his  scholastic 
acquisitions  seem  not  proportionate  to  his  opportunities  and 
abilities.  He  could  not,  like  Milton  or  Cowley,  have  made  his 
name  illustrious  merely  by  his  learning.  He  mentions  but  few 
books  and  those  such  as  lie  in  the  beaten  track  of  regular  study ; 
from  which,  if  ever  he  departs,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself 
in  unknown  regions. 

In  his  dialogue  on  the  drama,  he  pronounces  with  great  con- 
fidence that  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Medea  is  not  Ovid's,  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  and  pathetic.  He  might  have 
determined  the  question  upon  surer  evidence ;  for  it  is  quoted 
by  Quintilian  as  the  work  of  Seneca  :  and  the  only  line  which 
remains  in  Ovid's  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us,  is  not  there  to 
be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of  the  gravity  of  con- 
jecture, or  the  discussion  of  plot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was 
already  known  upon  higher  authority  than  such  discussions  can 
ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  fi^e  from  ostentation,  will 
be  commonly  found  either  obvious,  and  made  his  own  by  the 
art  of  dressing  it ;  or  superficial,  which  by  what  he  gives,  shows 
what  he  wanted  :  or  erroneous,  hastily  collected,  and  negligently 
scattered. 

*  Prelkce  to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.        Dr.  J. 
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Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever  unprovided  of 
malter,  or  that  his  fancy  languishes  in  penury  of  ideas.  His 
works  abound  with  knowledge,  and  sparkle  with  illustrations. 
There  is  scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not  supply 
him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky  similitudes ;  every  page 
discovers  a  mind  very  widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and 
nature^  and  in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  has  read  with  diligence  :  yet  I  rather  believe  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence  and 
various  conversation,  by  a  quick  apprehension,  a  judicious 
selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  a  keen  appetite  of  knowledge, 
and  a  powerful  digestion  ;  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing 
to  pass  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection  that  suflered 
nothing  useful  to  be  lost.  A  mind  like  Dryden's,  always 
curious,  always  active,  to  which  every  understanding  was  proud 
to  be  associated! and  of  which  every  one  solicited  the  regard,  by 
an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had  a  more  pleasant,  perhaps  a 
nearer  way  to  knowledge  than  by  the  silent  progress  of  solitary 
reading.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  despised  books,  or  inten- 
tionally neglected  them ;  but  that  he  was  carried  out,  by 
the  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  to  more  vivid  and  speedy  in- 
struetim }  and  that  his  studies  were  rather  desultory  and  for- 
tuiUHis  ttwn  constant  and  systematical. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely  ever  appears  to  want 
book-learning  but  when  he  mentions  books ;  and  to  him  may 
be  tfiosierred  the  praise  which  he  gives  his  master  Charles  : 

His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblest  useful  arts. 

Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  give. 

But  habitudes  of  those  that  live  t 
Who,  ligfatinr  him,  did  greater  lights  receive  ; 

He  druned  from  all,  and  all  they  knew. 
His  apprehennon  quick,  his  judgment  true  ; 

That  the  most  leam'd  with  shame  confess, 
Hb  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less. 

Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded,  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  give  it ;  the  atoms  of  probability,  of  which  my  opinion 
has  been  formed,  lie  scattered  over  all  his  works;  and  by  him 
wha  thinks  the  question  worth  his  notice,  his  works  must  be 
pemaed  with  very  close  attention. 

Criticism  either  didactic  or  defensive,  occupies  almost  all  his 
prose,  except  those  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  his  patrons ; 
but  none  of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought  tedious.  They  have 
not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of 
the  sentence  betrays  the  other.    The  pauses  are  never  balanced. 
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nor  the  periods  modelled  :  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chaneci 
though  it  falls  in  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  lan^id; 
the  whole  is  airy,  animated  and  vigorous;  what  is  little, is  gay; 
what  is  great,  is  splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention  him- 
self too  frequently ;  but,  while  he  forces  himself  upon  our  esteem, 
we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is 
excused  by  the  play  of  images,  and  the  ^rightliness  of  expres- 
sion. Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is  feeble  :  though  all  seems 
careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh ;  and  though  since  his  earlier 
works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet 
uncouth  or  obsolete. 

He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily  Escape  a  manner — such 
a  recurrence  of  particular  modes  as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dry- 
den  is  always  another  and  the  same ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor  appears  to  have 
any  art  other  than  that  of  expressing  with  clearness  what  he 
thinks  with  vigour.  His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated, 
either  seriously  or  ludicrously ;  for  being  always  equable  and 
always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  characters. 
The  beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and 
features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  overcharged  resemblance. 

From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  derives  only  his  accidental 
and  secondary  praise ;  the  veneration  with  which  his  name  is 
pronounced  by  every  cultivator  of  English  literature,  is  paid  to 
him  as  he  refined  the  language,  improved  the  sentiments,  and 
tuned  the  numbers  of  English  poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts,  and  rugged 
metre,  some  advances  towards  nature  and  harmony  had  been 
already  made  by  Waller  and  Denham  ;  they  had  shown  that 
long  discourses  in  rhyme  grew  more  pleasing  when  they  were 
broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verse  consisted  not  only  in  the 
number,  but  the  arrangement  of.  syllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deny  that  they  left  much 
to  do?  Their  works  were  not  many,  nor  were  their  minds  of 
very  ample  comprehension.  More  examples  of  more  modes  of 
composition  were  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  regularity, 
and  the  introduction  of  propriety  in  word  and  thought 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  necessarily  divides  itself 
into  diction  scholastic  and  popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elegant 
and  gross ;  and  from  a  nice  distinction  of  these  different  parts, 
arises  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style.  But,  if  we  except  a 
few  minds,  the  favourites  of  nature,  to  whom  their  own  original 
rectitude  was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  delicacy  of  selection  was 
little  known  to  our  authors ;  our  speech  lay  before  them  in  a 
heap  of  confusion ;  and  every  man  took,  for  every  purpose^ 
what  chance  might  offer  him. 
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There  was,  therefore,  before  the  time  of  Dryden,  no  poetical 
diction,  no  system  of  words,  at  once  refined  from  the  grossness 
of  domestic  use,  and  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  appropriated 
to  particular  arts.  Wbrds  too  familiar,  or  too  remote,  defeat  the 
purpose  of  a  poet  From  those  sounds  which  we  hear  on  small 
or  on  coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong  impres- 
sions, or  delightful  images ;  and  words  to  which  we  are  nearly 
strangers,  whenever  they  occur,  draw  that  attention  on  them- 
selves which  they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy* combinations  of  words  which  distinguish  poetry 
from  prose  had  been  rarely  attempted  ;  we  had  few  elegances^ 
or  flowers  of  speech  ;  the  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked  from 
(be  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not  been  joined  to  enliven 
one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Denham  could  have 
over-bom  the  prejudices  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  which 
even  then  were  sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Cowley.  The 
new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  considered  as  owing 
its  establishment  to  Dryden  ;  from  whose  time  it  is  apparent 
that  English  poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  into  its  for- 
mer aavageness. 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  language  is  very 
illustrioasly  displaved  in  our  poetical  translation  of  ancient 
writers ;  a  work  which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with  dexterity.  Ben 
Jonson  thought  it  necessary  to  copy  Horace  almost  word  by 
word ;  Feltham  his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it 
as  indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give  line  for  line. 
It  18  8ud  that  Sandys,  whom  Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of 
the  last  aip,  has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  of  the 
English  Metamorphoses  in  the  same  number  of  verses  withr  the 
orignal.  Holyday  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  show  that  he 
understood  his  author,  with  so  little  regard  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  diction  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers,  that  his  metres  can 
hardly  be  called  verses  ;  they  cannot  be  read  without  reluctance, 
nor  will  the  labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding  them. 
Cowley  saw  that  such  copyers  were  a  servile  race  :  he  asserted 
his  liberty,  and  spread  his  wings  so  boldly,  that  he  left  his 
aotbors.  It  was  left  to  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of  poetical 
liberty^  and  give  us  just  rules  and  examples  of  translation. 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  different  principles,  it  is 
impoasible  that  the  same  modes  of  expression  should  always  be 
degtnt  in  both.  While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  trans- 
lation may  be  considered  as  the  best ;  but  when  they  divaricate^ 
each  must  take  its  natural  course.  Where  correspondence  can- 
not be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  be  content  wiUi  something 
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equiTaleot    *^  TrmsIatioD,  therefore/'  says  Dryden^  '^  is  not  so 
loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close  as  metaphrase.'' 

AU  polished  languages  have  different  styles ;  the  concise,  the 
diffiise,  the  lofty«  and  the  humble.     In  the  proper  choice  of 
style,  consbts  the  resemblance  which  Dryden  principally  exacts 
frofn  the  translator.     He  is  to  exhibit  his  author's  thoughts  in 
soch  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author  would  have  given  them, 
had  his  language  been  English  :  rugged  magnificence  is  not  to 
be  softened ;  hyperbolical  ostentation  is  not   to  be  repressed ; 
.  nor  sententious  affectation  to  have  its  point  bluAled.     A  trans- 
lator is  to  be  like  his  author ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  excel  him. 
The  reasonableness  of  these  rules  seems  sufficient  for  their 
vindication ;  and  the  effects  produced  by  observing  them  were 
so  happy,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  were  ever  opposed  but 
by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  a  roan  whose  learning  was  greater 
than  his  powers  of  poetry,  and  who,  being  better  qualified  to 
give  the  meaning  than  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has  introduced  his 
version  of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  close  translation. 
The  authority  of  Horace  which  the  new  translators  cited  in  de- 
fence of  their  practice^  he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation,  taken 
fairly  from  them ;  but  reason  wants  not  Horace  to  support  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary  causes  concur  to  any 
great  effect :  will  is  wanting  to  power,  or  power  to  will,  or 
both  are  impeded  by  external  obstructions.     The  exigencies  in 
which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  his  life  are  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  blasted  his  genius,  to  have  driven  out  his 
works  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  and  to  have  intercepted  the 
iiill-blown  elegance  which  longer  growth  would  have  supplied. 
Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimes  too  hastily 
accused.     If  the  excellence  of  Dryden's  works  was  lessened  by 
his  indigence,  their  number  was  increased:  and  I  know  not 
how  it  will  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  less  he  would 
have  written  better ;  or  that  indeed  he  would  have  undergone 
the  toil  of  an  author,  if  he  had  not  been  solicited  by  something 
more  pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 
But,  as  is  said  by  his  Sebastian, 

What  had  been,  is  unknown;  what  is,  appears. 

We  know  that  Dryden's  several  productigns  were  so  many  soc- 
cessive  expedients  for  bis  support;  his  plays  were  therefore 
often  borrowed ;  and  his  poems  were  almost  all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of  excellence  can  be 
expected  from  any  mind,  however  fertile  in  itself,  and  however 
stored  with  acquisitions.  He  whose  work  is  general  and  arbi- 
trary has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  takes  that  which  his  in- 
clination and  his  studies  hare  best  qualified  him  to  display  and 
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deconfte.  He  is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication  till  he  has 
satisfied  his  friends  and  hifnself,  till  he  has  reformed  his  first 
tfioug;hts  by  subsequent  exarninatton,  and  polished  away  those 
&ults  which  the  precipitance  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to 
leave  behind  it.  Viirjgil  is  related  to  haVe  poured  out  a  great 
Dumber  of  lines  in  the  mornings  and  to  have  passed  the  day  in* 
reducing  them  to  fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribefd  by  the  narrowness  of 
Bis  subject.  Whatever  can  happen  to  man  has  happened  so 
6ftcn  that  little  remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We  have  been 
all  born ;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married  ;  and  so  many  have 
died  before  us,  that  olir  deaths  can  supply  but  few  materials  for 
a  poet  In  the  fate  of  prince^  the  public  has  an  interest;  and 
what  happens  fo  them  of  good  or  evil,  the  poets  ha^d^  always 
donsiclered  as  business  for  the  muse.  But  after  so  many  inau- 
guratory  gratulations,  nuptial  hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  H(& 
must  be  highly  favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who  says  any 
tbins^  not  said  before.  Even  war  and  conquest,  however  splen- 
did, suggest  no  new  images;  tlie  li'fumphant  chariot  of  a  victo* 
rious  monarch  can  be  decked  only  with  tbos&  otdaments  that 
have  graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  h  wanting.  The  poenf  must  not 
be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is  forgotten.  The  lucky  moments 
6f  animated  imagination  cannot  be  attended  ;  elegances  and  illus- 
trations cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  accumulation  ;  the  com-^ 
position  must  be  despatched,  while  conversation  is  yet  busy,  and 
admiration  fresh  ;  and  haste  is  to  be  made,  lest  some  dthef  event 
should  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure  to  a  writer  the 
praise  both  of  learning  and  facility ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  ef- 
ttct  of  long  studfy,  and  must  be  furnished  immediately  from  the 
treasures' of  the  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  public  event  ipi^ich  called 
forth  Dryden's  poetical  powers.  His  heroic  stanzas  have  beau- 
ties  and  defects ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and,  though  not 
always  proper,  show  a  mind  replete  with  ideas;  the  numbers  are 
smooth ;  and  the  diction,  if  not  sitogetfaer  correct,  is  elegant  and 

Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  favourite  author,  though 
Oofidibert  never  appears  to  have  been  popular ;  and  from  Bave- 
llaat  he  learned  to  please  his  ear  with  the  stanza  of  four  lines 
alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versification ;  there  are  in  this 
^arly  production  no  traces  of  Donne's  or  Jonson's  ruggedness ; 
ikit  he  did  not  so  soon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition  of  forced 
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conceits.    In  his  verses  on  the  Restoration,  ho  says  of  the  king's 
exile, 

Hc^ton^dlyf&te— 
Could  taite  no  sweets  of  youth's  dcstred  age. 
Bat  found  bis  life  too  true  spilgiinuige. 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wisdom  are  increased 
by  adversity,  he  makes  this  remark : 

WeU  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer. 
On  night  the  honoured  name  of  counsellor. 
Since  struck  with  rays  ^mT  prosperous  fortune  bfind* 
We  light  akme  in  dark  amictioBS  blind. 

His  praise  of  Menkes  dexterity  comprises  such  a  cluster  of 
thoughts  unallied  to  one  another,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily 
found: 

*Twas  Monk,  whom  Providenoe  designed  to  loose 

Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  impose. 

The  blessed  saints  that  v«tchM  ihim  tanung  scene 

Did  from  their  stars  with  joyfol  wonder  lean. 

To  see  small  dumm  draw  vastest  weights  along. 

Not  in  tbeir  bulk,  but  in  their  order  strong. 

Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 

Smiles  to  that  chaiwed  iace  that  wept  before. 

With  ease  such  fond  chimeras  we  pursue. 

As  fancy  frames,  for  Ikncy  to  subdue : 

But,  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake. 

It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chemists  make. 

How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 

What  in  the  body  natural  we  see ! 

Man's  architect  distinctly  did  ordain 

The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  brain. 

Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense 

The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  cf  sense. 

Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 

But  the  well-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay. 

He  like  apatient  angler,  ere  he  strool^ 

Would  let  them  play  awhile  upon  the  hook, 

Our  heahhfol  food  the  stomach  labours  thui^ 

At  first  embrariag  what  it  strai^t  doth  crush. 

Wise leedies  wiUnot  vain  receipts  obtrude. 

While  growing  psins  pronounce  the  humours  crude, 

I>eaf  to  compUintfl^  thev  wait  upon  the  ill. 

Tin  some  safe  crisis  authorise  tbeir  skill 

He  had  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  never  learned  wdl,  to  Smt- 
bear  the  improper  use  of  mythology.  After  havii^  rewarded  the 
heathen  deities  for  their  care. 

With  Alga  who  the  sacred  attar  strows  ? 
To  all  the  sea-gods  Charles  an  offering  owes ; 
A  b«n  to  thee,  Portunis,  shall  be  slain  t 
A  ram  to  yoo,  ye  tempests  of  the  nuttB. 
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He  teUs  us,  in  the  language  of  religion, 

Pnver  itonn'd  the  skieii  and  nMriih'd  Charles  from  thence. 
As  bear'n  itself  is  took  by  violence.' 

And  afterwards  mentioDS  one  of  the  moat  awful  passages  of 
sacred  history. 

Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be  quite  omilted ;  as. 

For  by  example  most  we  sinn'd  before. 

And,  glass-like,  clearness  mix'd  with  frailty  bore. 

How  fitr  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  necessary  to  found  his 
sentiments  on  nature,  appears  from  the  extravagance  of  his  fic- 
tions and  hyperboles : 

The  winds,  that  never  moderation  knew. 
Afraid  to  hlow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew  ; 
Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 

Their  straiten'd  lungs. 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view : 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approaches  you ; 
The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears. 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  little  be  its  value,  was 
not  borrowed.  A  French  puet  read  to  Malherbe  some  verses^ 
in  which  he  represents  France  as  moving  out  of  its  place  to 
receive  the  king.  ^'  Though  this/'  said  Malherbe,  **  was  in  my 
time,  I  do  not  remember  it.'^ 

His  poem  on  the  coronation  has  a  more  even  tenor  of  thought. 
Some  Unes  deserve  to  be  quoted : 

You  have  already  quench'd  sedition's  brand ; 
And  zeal,  that  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  hmd; 
The  jealous  sects  that  duwt  not  trust  their  cause. 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws, 
Him  for  their  umpire  and  their  aynod  take. 
And  their  appeal  alone  to  Cesar  make. 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old  versification,  of 
which,  I  believe,  in  all  his  works,  there  is  not  another : 

Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hope  alone. 
Creates  that  joy,  but  full  fruition. 

In  the  verses  to  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  two  years 
afterwards,  is  a  conceit  so  hopeless  at  the  first  view,  that  few 
would  have  attempted  it;  and  so  successfiilly  laboured,  that 
though  at  last  it  gives  the  reader  more  perplexity  than  pleasure, 
and  seems  hardly  worth  the  study  that  it  costs,  yet  it  must  be 
valued  a  proof  of  a  mind  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive : 


Jd  op^  proipect  nolluw  boondi  ov  ^^ 
Uotil  the  earth  seeois  join'd  anto  the  tl^ : 
80  in  thb  heminihere  our  utOMMt  new 
is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  yon : 
Our  light  ii  limit^  where  yon  are  jmn'd 
And  bejrond  thia  no  Urfhtr  Be^y  en  can  find. 
80  well  your  Tirtues  do  with  hb  agree. 
That  thoi^  your  orbs  of  different  greatness  be, 
Tet  both  are  for  each  otheHs  use  disposed, 
S^  to  incloae,  and  yqurs  to  be  indosM. 
Nor  coidd  another  in  your  room  have  been, 
fenept  an  empttneas  had  come  between. 

The  comparison  of  the  cbancellop  to  the  Indies  leaves  aH 
^resemblance  too  far  -bdiind  it  x 

And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfomes  which  Arom  the  happy  shore 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  conveyed, 
.Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  betrayed ; 
Bo  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  ?iew 
A  new  imd  undiscor^d  world  iii  yiw. 

There  is  another  comparison,  for  there  is  little  else  in  the 
poero,  of  which,  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  explained  into 
plain  prosaic  meaning,  the  mind  perceives  enough  to  be  delist: 
edy  and  readjly  forgives  its  obscurity ,  for  Its  ipagnificence  i 

How  strangely  actiire  are  the  arts  of  peace, 

"Whose  resUess  motions  leas  than  wars  do  cease  (  * 

Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise ; 

And  war  more  force,  but  pot  mooe  pains  employs. 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind. 

That,  like  the  earth's,  it  lesTcs  our  sense  behind: 

While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our  sphere. 

That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 

For  as  in  natore^s  swtftness,  with  the  throng 

Of  fljring  orbs  while  ours  is  bom  along. 

All  seems  at  rest  to  th^  deluded  eye. 

Moved  by  the  soul  of  the  same  hannony: 

80,  canyd  on  by  your  unwearied  care. 

We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share. 

To  this  succeed  four  line^*  which  perhaps  afford  Dryden's 
first  attempt  at  those  penetrating  remarks  on  human  nature,  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  peciiliarly  fcMrmed  : 

Let  enry  then  those  crimes  within  yo^  see. 
From  which  the  happy  ncTer  muit  be  free ; 
Enry,  that  does  with  misery  reside, 
The  joy  and  the  rcTcnge  qf  niin'd  pride. 

Into  this  poem  he  seems  to  have  collected  all  his  powers ;  and 
after  this  he  did  not  often  bring  upon  bis  anvil  such  stubborn 
jiod  anmalleable  thoughts ;  but,  as  a  spedmeo  of  his  abiliti^  t^ 
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unite  the  most  unsociable  tndXter,  he  has  concluded  with  lines 
of  whieh  I  think  not  myself  obliged  to  tell  the  meaning: 

Yet  unimpaired  with  labours,  or  wiih  time. 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  ^o  cUmb, 
Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  our  time  beg^t. 
And  measure  change  but  share  no  part  .of  it : 
And  still  it  shall  without  a  wei^^ht  increa^, 
Like  this  new  year,  whose  motions  never  cease. 
For  since  the  glorious  course  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  sun. 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove. 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above. 

In  4he  Annus  Mirabilis  he  returned  to  the  quatrain,  which 
from  that  time  he  totally  quitted,  perhaps  from  experience  of 
its  inconveniencCi  for  he  complains  of  its  difiBculty.  This  is 
one  of  his  greatest  attempts.  He  had  subjects  equal  to  his 
abilities,  a  great  naval  war,  and  the  fire  of  London.  Battles 
have  always  ,been  described  in  heroic  poetry  ;  but  a  seafight  and 
artillery  had  yet  something  of  novelty.  New  arts  are  long  in 
the  world  before  poets  describe  them ;  for  they  borrow  every 
•thing  from  their  predecessors,  and  commonly  derive  very  little 
from  nature  or  from  life.  Boileau  was  the  first  French  writer 
that  had  ever  hazarded  in  verse  the  mention  of  modern  war,  or 
the  eflfects  of  gunpowder.  We,  who  are  less  afraid  of  novelty^ 
bad  already  possession  of  those  dreadful  images.  Waller  had 
described  a  seafight.  Milton  had  not  yet  transferred  the  in- 
vention of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angel^. 

This  poem  is  written  with  great  diligence,  yet  does  not  fully 
answer  the  expectation  raised  by  sifch  subjects  and  such  a  wri- 
ter. With  the  stanza  of  Davenant  he  has  sometimes  his  vein 
of  parenthesis  and  incidental  disquisition^  and  stops  his  narrative 
for  a  wise  remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  afibrds  more  sentiment  than  de?- 
jcription,  and  does  not  so  much  impress  scenes  upon  the  fancy, 
as  deduce  consequences  an4  m^ke  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have  rather  too  much  resemblance  to  the 
first  lines  of  Waller's  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain;  perhaps 
such  a  beginning  is  natural,  and  could  not  be  avoided  without 
aflTectation.  BoUi  Waller  and  Dryden  might  t^ke  their  hint 
from  the  poem  on  the  civil  war  of  Rome,  <'  Orbem  jam  totuqi/' 
&c. 

Qf  the  king  collecting  bis  navy,  he  says, 

It  seems,  as  ereiy  ship  their  sorereini  knows. 

His  awful  summon^  they  so  soon  obev: 
So  hear  the  acaly  herds  when  Proteus  blows. 

And  to  to  pasture  follow  tbroogh  the  sea. 
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It  would  Dol  be  bird  to  believe  that  Dvyden  had  written  the 
two  first  linee  aerioudy,  and  that  aome  wag  had  added  the  two 
latter  in  burlesque.  Who  would  expect  the  lines  that  immedi- 
ately follow^  which  are  indeed  periiaps  indecently  hyperbolical, 
but  certainly  in  a  mode  totally  different? 

To  fee  thb  fleet  upon  the  ocean  mawe, 
Aiupelt  drew  wide  the  cuituns  of  the  ildeti 

And  beaTen,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 
For  ti^>en  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will  afford  a  very 
complete  speeimen  of  the  descriptions  in  this  poem  : 

And  now  approached  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 

With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  sun : 
And  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brought. 

The  fttal  regions  where  the  war  began. 

Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  storey 
Their  wav4aid  wealth  to  Norwajr^s  coast  they  bring : 

Then  first  the  north's  cold  bosom  spices  bore. 
And  winter  brooded  on  the  eastern  spring. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  Ibund  our  perfum'd  prey. 
Which,  flanked-  with  rock%  did  close  in  coTcrt  fie ; 

And  round  about  their  raurdering  cannon  hj. 
At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard. 

The  English  undertake  th'  unequal  war: 
Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barred. 

Besiege  the  Indies  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

These  fight  fike  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those  : 
These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fiun  enjoy  ; 

And  to  such  height  their  frantic  pamion  grows. 
That  what  botn  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy : 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spiees  lights  a  ball. 

And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly : 
Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  frU, 

And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

And,  though  by  tempests  of  the  prise  bereft. 

In  Heaven's  inclement  some  ease  we  find ; 
Our  foes  we  vanquish'd  by  our  vakmr  Utk, 

And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

In  this  manner  is  the  sublime  too  often  mingled  with  the  ri- 
diculous. The  Dutch  seek  a  shelter  for  a  wealthy  fleet :  this 
surely  needed  no  illustration ;  yet  they  must  fly,  not  like  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  on  the  same  occaaioo,  but  ^  Uke  hunted  cas- 
tors ;''  and  they  might  with  strict  propriety  be  hunted ;  for  we 
winded  them  by  our  noaes    their  perfumes  betrayed  them. 
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The  husband  and  the  lover,  thou|;h  of  more  dignity  than  the  cas- 
tor, are  images  too  domestic  to  mioele  properly  with  the  horrours 
of  war.  The  two  quatrains  that  follow  are  wortfiy  of  the  author. 
The  account  of  the  diflferent  sensations  with  which  the  two 
fleets  retired,  when  the  night  parted  them,  is  one  of  the  fairest 

flowers  of  English  poetry : 

• 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pt^nue 

The  combat  ttill,  and  they  ashamed  to  leave ; 
Till  the  last  streaks  of  dyin|f  day  withdrew. 

And  doabtful  moonlight  did  oar  rage  deceive. 

In  th'  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joy. 
And  loud  applause  of  their  g^eat  leader's  fame  : 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destrov. 
And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagined  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir*d  and  done, 

Strech'd  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie ; 
Faint  sweats  dl  down  their  mighty  members  run, 

(Vast  balks,  which  little  soius  but  ill  supply.) 

In  dreams  they  fearfbl  precipices  tread. 

Or,  shipwreck'd,  labour  to  some  distant  shore  : 
Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead ; 

They  wake  with  horrour,  and  dare  sleep  no  more. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appropriated  terms  of 
art  should  be  sunk  in  general  expressions,  because  poetry  is  ta 
speak  an  universal  language.  This  rule  iis  still  Wronger  with 
regard  to  arts  not  liberali  or  confined  to  few,  and  therefore  far 
removed  from  common  knowledge ;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly^ 
is  technical  navigation.  Yet  Dryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a  sea- 
fight  ought  to  be  described  in  the  nautical  language  ; ''  and  cer- 
tainly ,'*  says  he,  ^^  as  those,  who  in  a  logical  disputation  keep 
to  general  terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  who  do  it  ii 
poetical  description  would  veil  their  ignorance.'' 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience ;  for  by  experience  at  last 
we  learn  as  well  what  will  please  as  what  will  profit.  In  the 
battle  his  terms  seem  to  have  been  blown  away ;  but  he  deals 
them  liberally  in  the  dock : 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  side, 
Some  drive  old  okum  through  each  team  and  rift : 

Their  lefl  hand  does  the  cauScing  irm  guide. 
The  rattling  fnattet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand, 
(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  team$  «ri-tls^  / 

Which  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt-sea  waves  withstand, 
And  shake  themftom  the  xising  beak  in  drops. 
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Some  the  gaJtifd  ropes  with  dauby  mating  bind. 
Or  lear-cloth  niasts  with  strong  tarpamUng  coats : 

To  try  the  %krfnidM  one  mounts  into  the  windy 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes. 


I  suppose  there  is  not  one  term  which  every  reader  does  not 
wish  away. 

His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of  navigation, 
with  his  prospect  of  the  advancement  which  it  shail  receive  from 
flie  royal  Society,  then  newly  instituted,  may  be  considered  as 
an  example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  excursion,  and  artful 
Return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discontented ;  he  says,  that, 
by  the  help  of  the  pBilosOphersy 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce/' 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied. 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note, ''  by  a  more  exact 
measure  of  longitude.''  It  had  better  become  Dryden's  learn- 
ing and  genius  to  have  laboured  science  into  poetry,  and  have' 
shown,  by  explaining  longitude,  that  verse  did  not  refuse  the 
ideas  of  philosophy. 

His  description  of  the  fire  is  painted  by  resolute  meditation,' 
out  of  a  mind  better  formed  to  reason  than  to  feel.  The  confla- 
gration of  a  city,  with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  is* 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this  world  can  offer 
to  human  eyes  \  yet  it  seems  to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast 
of  the  poet ;  he  watches  the  flame  coolly  from  street  to  street, 
with  now  a  reflection  and  now  a  simile,  till  at  last  he  meets  the 
king,  for  whom  he  makes  a  speech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so 
busy ;  and  then  follows  again  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  some  passages  that  deserve 
attention  \  as  in  the  beginning : 

The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gfain, 

And  luxury  more  late,  asleep  were  laid ! 
An  was  the  Night's,  and  in  her  silent  reign 

No  sound  the  rest  of  nature  did  invade 
In  this  deep  quiet. 

The  expression/'  All  was  the  Ni^t's,"  is  taken  from  Seneca^- 
who  remarks  on  Virgil's  line. 

Omnia  nocHt  erant,  placida  compo%ta  gvieU^ 

that  he  might  have  concluded  better, 

OMOrm  noclM  erant. 

The  ibilowing  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  animated : 
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Tlie  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descenJ, 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice : 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend* 

And  sing  their  itabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 

His  pretliction  of  the  improvcmenls  which  shall  be  made  in 
the  new  city,  is  eicjj^ant  and  poetical,  and  with  an  ei'ent  which 
poets  cannot  always  boast,  has  been  happily  verified.  The  poem 
concludes  with  a  simile  that  might  have  better  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not  yet  fully  to 
have  formed  his  versification,  or  settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost  wholly  to  the 
stage,  •"'  to  which,*'  says  he,  "  my  genius  never  much  inclined 
xne,"  merely  as  the  most  profitable  market  for  poetry.  By 
writing  tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his  diction 
and  his  numbers.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Harte,  wlio  had 
studied  his  works  with  great  attention,  he  settled  his  principles 
of  versification  in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play  of  Aureng 
Zebe;  and  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  short  time  in 
which  he  wrote  Tyrannic  Love,  and  The  State  of  Innocence, 
he  soon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  diligence^  and  added  facility 
to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the  theatre,  that  wa 
know  not  its  efibcts  upon  the  passions  of  an  audience :  but  it 
has  this  convenience,  that  sentences  stand  more  independent  on 
eaeh  other,  and  striking  passages  are  therefore  easily  selected 
and  retained.  Thus  the  description  of  Night  in  the  Indian  Km* 
peror,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  empire  in  The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nadai  are  more  frequently  repeated  than  any  lines  in  All  for 
Love,  or  Don  Sebastian. 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and  sententious  ele- 
gances, or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any  little  pieces  which  he  wrote 
by  chance,  or  by  solicitation,  were  labour  too  tedious  and  minute. 

His  dramatic  labours  did  not  so  wholly  absorb  his  thou£;iitSy 
but  that  he  promulgated  the  laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to 
tlie  English  £pistles  of  Ovid ;  one  of  which  he  translated  him- 
^f,  and  another  in  conjunction  with  the  carl  of  Mulgrave. 

Absalom  and  Aehitophel,  is  a  work  so  well  known,  that  a 
particular  criticism  is  superfluous.  If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem 
political  and  controversial,  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  all  the 
excellences  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible;  acrimony  of 
censure,  elq^nce  of  praise',  artful  delineation  of  characters,  va- 
riety and  vigour  of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of  langtiage,  and 
pleasing  harmony  of  numbers;  and  all  these  raised  to  such  a 
height  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  English  composi- 
tion. 
It  is  not,  however,  without  faults ;  some  lines  are  iaele^tL\. 

VOL.  v.— K  k 
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or  impiiqi^y  and  too  many  are  irrelipously  licentious.  The 
original  structure  of  the  poem  was  defective ;  allegories  drtwo 
to  ^reat  length  will  always  break ;  Charles  could  not  run  con- 
tinually parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconvenience :  it  admitt^ 
little  imagery  or  description ;  and  a  long  poem  of  mere  senti- 
ments easily  becomes  tedious ;  though  all  the  parts  are  foreible, 
and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader,  if  not  relieved 
by  the  interposition  of  something  that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows 
weary  of  admiration,  and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  necessary,  the 
action  and  catastrophe  were  not  in  the  poet's  power ;  there  is 
therefore  an  unpleasing  disproportion  between  the  b^nnii^ 
and  the  end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of  many 
sects,  various  in  their  principles,  but  agreeing  in  their  purpose 
of  mischief;  formidable  for  their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their 
supports;  while  the  king's  friends  are  few  and  weak.  The 
chiefs  on  either  part  are  set  forth  to  view;  but,  when  expecta- 
tion is  at  the  height,  the  king  makes  a  speech,  and 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  times  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted  castle,  with  a  wide 
moat  and  lofty  battlements,  walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass, 
which  vanishes  at  once  into  air,  when  the  destined  knight  blows 
his  horn  before  it  ? 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a  loncc  insertion 
which,  for  its  poignancy  of  satire,  exceeds  any  part  of  the  former. 
Personal  resentment,  though  no  laudable  motive  to  a  satire,  can 
add  great  force  to  general  principles.  Self-love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

Tlie  Medal  written  upon  the  same  principles  with  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  but  upon  a  narrower  plan,  gives  less  pleasurci 
though  it  discovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The  superstruc- 
ture cannot  extend  beyond  the  foundation :  a  single  character  or 
incident  cannot  furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a  series  of  events,  or 
multiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem,  therefore,  since  time  has  lefl 
it  to  itself,  is  not  much  read,  nor  perhaps  generally  understood : 
yet  it  abounds  with  touches  both  of  humorous  and  serious  satire. 
The  picture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mischief  are  such 
that  his  best  actions  are  but  inability  of  wickedness,  is  very  skil- 
fully delineated  and  strongly  coloured: 

Power  was  his  aim ;  but,  thrown  from  that  pretence,        ") 
The  wretch  tum'd  loval  in  his  own  defence,  C 

And  malice  reconcird  him  to  his  prince.  j 

Him,  in  the  anguish  of  lus  soul,  he  serv'd ; 
Kewarded  faster  stiU  thaa  he  deserv'd : 


Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trmt « 
^  His  oooiMeb  oft  conrenient,  leldQin  jiut ; 

I  E'en  in  the  moat  aincere  adTice  he  ga!f% 

He  had  m  grudcing  atill  to  be  m  knave. 

The  ftwid%  he  learnt  in  hia  fiuiatic  yean^ 

Hade  him  uneaar  in  hia  lawful  gean^ 

At  leaat  ma  little  noneat  aa  he  could. 

And  like  white  witchea»  mischieTooaly  good« 

To  thia  firat  biaa  longingly,  be  leana  s 

And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  meana. 

The  Threnodia,  which»  by  a  terniy  I  am  afraid  neither  authoi:- 
ixed  nor  analogical,  he  calls  AugustaliSy  is  not  among  his  hap- 
piest productions.  Its  first  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregularity\ 
of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age,  however,  were  accus- 
tomed. What  is  worse,  it  has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity ; 
it  is  neither  magnificent  nor  pathetic.  He  seems  to  look  round 
him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find,  and  what  he  has  he  distorts 
by  endeavouring  to  enlarge  them.  '*  He  is,"  he  says,  **  petri- 
fied with  grief  ^'  but  the  marble  sometimes  relents,  and  trickles 
in  a  joke : 

Hie  aona  of  art  all  med'cinea  try'd. 

And  every  noble  remedy  apply'd : 
With  emulation  each  eaaay'd 

Hia  almost  akiU ;  nay,  more,  they  pray'd. 
5  Waa  never  losing  game  with  better  conduct  play'd. 

He  bad  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment  before,  upon  the 
prayera  of  a  nation  for  their  dying  sovereign ;  nor  was  he  seri- 
oot  enough  to  keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his  religion  : 

With  him  the  innumerable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 

Knock'd  at  thegatea  of  heav'n,  and  knock'd  aloud ; 
The  first  well-meaning  rude 'petitioners 

All  for  hia  life  aiaail'd  the  throne,  r 

AH  would  have  brib'd  the  akiea  by  offering  up  their'  own. 

So  great  a  throng  not  heaven  itaelf  could  bari 
^  Twaa  almoat  bom  by  force  aa  in  the  gianta*  war. 

The  pray'ra,  at  leaat,  for  hia  reprieve,  were  heard ; 

Hia  death,  like  Uezekiah'a,  waa  deferred. 

There  is  through  the  composition  a  desire  of  splendour  with- 
out  wealth.  In  the  conclusion  he  seems  too  much  pleased  with 
the  proqiect  of  the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old  master 
with  much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of  skill  either 
in  lyric  or  elegiac  poetry.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Killegrew  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  that  our  language  ever 
has  produced.  The  first  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm, 
*9ervet  immensusque  ruit.''  All  the  stanzas  indeed  are  not  equal 
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An  imperial  crown  cannot  be  one  continued  diamond:  the  gems 
must  be  b6ld  together  by  some  less  valuable  matter. 

In  his  first  ode  for  Cecilia's  day,  which  is  lost  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  second  y  there  are  passages  which  would  have  digni- 
fied any  other  poet.  The  first  stanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant^ 
though  the  word  diapason  is  too  technical)  and  the  rhymes  are 
too  remote  from  one  another. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harroonyi 

This  universal  frame  began ; 
l¥hen  nature  underneath  a  heap  of  j^rtng  atoms  lay« 

And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tunefbl  voice  waa  heard  firom  high. 

Arise  ye  more  than  dead. 
Tlien  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  letp* 

And  music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony  fVom  heavenly  harmony, 

l*his  univenal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

The  conclusion  is  likewise  striking;  but  it  includes  an  image 
so  awful  in  itself,  that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetry ;  and  I  coukl 
wish  the  antithesis  of  music  untuning  had  found  some  other 
place. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  bless'd  above: 

So,  when  the  ]a«t  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour 
The  trumpet  uaU  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
'  And  music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

Of  his  skill  in  elegy  he  has  given  a  specimen  iu  his  Eleooori; 
of  which  the  following  lines  discover  their  author  : 

Though  all  llieae  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  Kfe  confined. 
The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crown'd, 
I'hough  not  so  large  an  orb»  as  truly  round : 
As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place, 
I'he  spoils  of  conquered  nations  were  to  pass^ 
And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  aUow'd, 
The  consul  was  constrain'd  hia  pomp  to  crowd; 
And  so  the  swift  procession  hony'd  on 
That  aU,  though  not  distinctly^  aught  be  shown ; 
80  in  the  straitened  bounds  of  life  confin'd. 
She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind  : 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  pasrd  along; 
£ack  pressing  foremost  in  Uie  nigiity  throngs 
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AmiMom  to  be  aten^  and  then  make  rotm 
Wor  greater  imiltitiides  that  were  to  mmdc  . 
Yet  unemployed  no  minute  alipt  away ; 
Momenta  were  precioua  in  ao  abort  a  atay. 
The  haste  of  heaven  to  have  imt  waa  ao  great^ 
That  some  were  single  acti^  though  each  complete : 
And  every  act  «Jtood  ready  to  repeat. 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults;  there  is  so 
much  likeness  in  the  initial  comparison,  that  there  is  no  illus- 
tration.   As  a  king  would  be  lamented,  Eieonora  was  lamented  r 

Aa,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 

Soft  whispen^  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 

Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  around, 

I'hrough  town  and  countr}*,  till  the  dreadful  blast 

Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last, 

VTho  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain, 

For  bis  long  life,  and  for  hia  happy  reign; 

So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  fame 

Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim, 

1111  public  as  tlie  loss  the  news  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say  in  praise  of  a  shrub,  that  it  is 
as  green  as  a  tree;  or  of  a  brook^  that  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a 
river  waters  a  country. 

Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know  the  lady  whom  he 
celebrates:  the  praise  being  therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes 
no  impression  upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency  to  love, 
nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  is  to 
the  poet  what  durable  materials  are  to  the  architect. 

The  Religio  Laici,  which  borrows  its  title  from  (he  Religio 
Medici  of  Browne,  is  almost  the  only  work  of  Dryden  which 
can  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  effusion ;  in  this,  therefore,  K 
might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  eJQTulgence  of  his  genius  would  be 
found.  But  unhappily  the  subject  is  rather  argumentative  than 
poetical ;  he  intended  only  a  specimen  of  metrical  disputation  : 

And  this  unpolished  rugged  verse  I  chose. 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose. 

Tliis,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  excellence  in  its 
kind,  in  which  the  familiar  is  very  properly  diversified  with  the 
solemn,  and  the  grave  with  the  humourous ;  in  which  metre  has 
neither  weakened  the  force,  nor  clouded  the  perspicuity  of  argu- 
ment; nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find  another  example  equally  happy 
of  this  middle  kind  of  writing,  which,  though  prosaic  in  some 
parts,  rises  to  high  poetry  in  others,  and  neither  towers  to  the 
skies,  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it,  is  The  Hind  and 
Panther,  the  longest  of  all  Dryden'5  original  poems ;  an  allegory 
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intended  to  comprise  and  to  decide  the  ooiitr6veii|Hbetween  the 
Romanists  and  Protestants.  The  scheme  of  the  work  is  in- 
judicious and  incommodious ;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  one  beast  should  couns^lNiother  to  rest  her  faith  upon  a 
pope  and  counsel  ?  He  seenris  well  enough  skilled  in  the  usual 
topics  of  argument,  endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
fidlible  judge,  and  reproaches  the  reformers  with  want  of  unity ; 
but  is  weak  enough  to  ask,  why,  since  we  see  without  knowing 
how,  we  may  not  have  an  infallible  judge  without  knowing 
where? 

l^e  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the  common  brook, 
because  she  may  be  worried  ;  but  walking  home  with  the  Pan- 
ther, talks  by  the  way  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  at  last  declares 
herself  to  be  the  Catholic  church. 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  in  the  City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse  of  Montague  and  Prior  ;  and  in  the  detec- 
tion and  censure  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction  chiefly  consists 
the  value  of  their  performance,  which,  whatever  reputation  it 
might  obtain  by  the  help  of  temporary  passions,  seems,  to 
readers  almost  a  century  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  judgment  was  perhaps  a  little  bribed  by  the 
subject,  used  to  mention  this  poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen 
of  Dry  den's  versification.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he  had 
completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit, 
negligence  excepted,  his  deliberate  and  ultimate  scheme  of 
metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonaUy  infer,  that  he  did  not  approve 
the  perpetual  uniformity  which  confines  the  sense  to  couplets, 
since  he  has  broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph. 

A  milk-wliite  biml  immortal  and  unchanged. 
Fed  on  the  l^wns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd  : 
Without  tins|>ottcd,  innocent  within. 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds. 
And  Sc}'thian  shafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 
Airo'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forced  to  fly. 
And  doom*d  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

These  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  musical,  notwithstanding 
the  interruption  of  the  pause,  of  which  the  effect  is  rather  in- 
crease of  pleasure  by  variety,  than  offence  by  rugged  ness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  says,  **  to  give  the 
majestic  turn  of  heroic  poesy ;"  and  perhaps  he  might  have  ex- 
ecuted hb  design  not  unsuccessfully,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
satire  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  sometimes  in  his  way.  The 
character  of  presbyterian,  whose  emblem  is  the  wolf,  is  not  very 
heroically  majestic : 
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More  hMi^lity  thtn  the  rest,  the  wolfish  nee 

Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  finnish'tl  (ace ; 

Never  was  so  detbrm'd  a  beast  of  f^race. 

His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears. 

Close  clapp'd  for  shame ;  but  his  rough  crest  he  rears^ 

And  pricKS  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

His  ^neral  character  of  the  other  sorts  of  beasts  that  never 
ito  church,  though  sprightly  and  keen,  has,  however,  not  much 
r  heroic  posey ; 

These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o'er  the  rest, 

And  stand  like  Adam  naming  every  beast. 

Were  weary  work ;  nor  will  the  muse  describe 

A  slimy-bom,  and  sun-begotton  tribe. 

Who,  nir  from  steepless  and  their  sacred  sound. 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

These  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave ; 

Nor  can  I  think  wliat  thoughts  they  can  conceive  ; 

But,  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  sure  no  higher 

Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire : 

Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay, 

So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they. 

As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay ; 

Such  soula  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 

As  only  buzz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings ; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance ; 

Such  are  the  blind-fold  blows  of  ignorance. 

They  know  no  being,  and  but  hate  a  name ; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same. 

One  more  instance  and  that  taken  from  the  narrative  part, 
ffaere  style  was  more  in  his  choice,  will  show  how  steadily  he 
cepi  his  resolution  of  heroic  dignity. 

For  when  the  herd,  suffic'd,  did  late  repair 

To  ferney  heaths  and  to  their  forest  laire, 

She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 

ProfTf  ni)<  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way  ; 

That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 

Miglit  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 

With  mucli  good-wiU  the  motion  was  embrac'd, 

To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  past : 

Nor  had  the  greatful  Hind  so  soon  forgot 

Her  friend  and  fcllow-sufTcrcr  in  the  plot. 

Vet  wondering  how  of  late  she  grew  estranged. 

Her  forehead  cloudy  and  her  count'nance  chang'd. 

She  thought  this  hour  th'  occasion  would  present 

To  learn  ber  secret  cause  of  discontent, 

Which  well  she  hop'd  might  be  with  case  redress'd. 

Considering  her  a  well-nrcd  civil  beast. 

And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 

Af\er  some  common  talk  what  rumours  ran, 

l*he  itdy  of  the  sootted  muff  began. 

The  secon'l  and  third  parts  he  professes  to  have  reduced  to 
lictioD  more  familiar  and  more  suitable  to  dispute  and  conver- 
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sation  ;  the  diSerence  in  not,  hovirever,  very  easily  percfifiived ;  the 
first  have  familiar,  and  the  two  others  have  sonorous,  lines.  The 
original  incon^^ity  runs  through  the  whole ;  the  king  is  ndw 
Caesar,  and  now  the  Lion :  and  the  name  Pari  is  given  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  is  forgiven,  the  poem 
must  be  confessed  to  be  written  with  great  smoothness  of  metre, 
a  wide  extent  of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of 
images;  the  controversy  is  embellished  with  pointed  sentences, 
diversified  by  illustrations,  and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective. 
Some  of  the  facts  to  which  allusions  are  made  are  now  become 
obscure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  many  satirical  passages  little 
understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance,  a  compositioii 
which  would  natuarally  be  examined  with  the  utmost  acrimony 
of  criticism,  it  was  probably  laboured  with  uncommon  attention, 
and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligences  in  the  subordinate  parts. 
The  original  impropriety,  and  the  subsequent  unpopularity  of 
the  subject,  added  to  the  ridiculousness  of  its  first  elements,  has 
sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  usefully  studied,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  poetical  ratiocination,  in  which  the  argument  sufibrs 
little  from  the  metre. 

In  the  poem  on  The  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nothing 
is  very  remarkable  but  the  exorbitant  adulation,  and  that  insen- 
sibility of  the  precipice  on  which  the  king  was  then  standing, 
which  the  laureate  apparently  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  cour- 
tiers. A  few  months  cured  him  of  controversy,  dismissed  him 
from  court,  and  made  him  again  a  play-wright  and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a  translation  by  Stapylton,  and  an- 
other by  Holiday ;  neither  of  tliem  is  very  poetical.  Stapylton 
is  more  smooth ;  and  Holiday's  is  more  esteemed  for  the  learn- 
ing of  his  notes.  A  new  version  was  proposed  to  the  poets  of 
that  time  and  undertaken  by  them  in  conjunction.  The  main 
design  was  conducted  by  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such 
that  no  man  was  unwilling  to  serve  the  muses  under  him. 

The  general  character  of  this  translation  will  be  given,  when 
it  is  said  to  preserve  the  wit«  but  to  want  the  dignity  of  the 
original.  The  peculiarity  of  Juvenal  is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and 
stateliness,  of  pointed  sentences,  and  declamatory  grandeur. 
His  points  have  not  been  neglected  ;  but  his  grandeur  none  of 
the  band  seemed  to  consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated,  except 
Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth  satire.  It  is  therefore 
perhaps  possible  to  give  a  better  representation  of  that  great 
satirist,  even  in  those  parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  trans- 
lated, some  passages  excepted,  which  will  never  be  excelled. 
With  luveoal,  was  published  Peiiius,  traoaiated  wholly  by 
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OiydeD.  This  work,  though,  ]ike  all  other  productioDf  of  Dry- 
den,  it  may  have  shining  parts,  seems  to  have  heen  written 
merely  for  wages,  in  an  uniform  mediocrity,  without  any  eager 
endeavour  after  excellence,  or  laborious  effort  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  amon^  the  readers  of  poetry,  that 
one  of  these  satires  is  an  exercise  of  the  school.  Dryden  says, 
|hat  he  once  translated  it  at  school ;  but  not  that  he  preserved  or 
published  the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook,  perhaps  the  most  arduous^ 
work  of  its  kind,  a  translation  of  Virgil,  for  which  he  had  shown 
how  well  he  was  qualified  by  his  version  of  the  Pollio,  and  two 
episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  £uryalus,  the  other  of  Mezentius 
and  Lausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  discriminative 
excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation  and  comprehension  of  thought, 
and  that  of  Virgil  is  grace  and  splendour  of  diction.  The  beau- 
ties of  Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  lost,  and  those  of  Vir- 
gil difficult  to  be  retained.  The  massy  trunk  of  sentiment  is 
atfe  by  its  solidity,  but  the  blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop 
away.  The  author,  having  the  choice  of  his  o\l'n  images,  selects 
those  which  he  can  best  adorn  ;  the  translator  must,  at  all  ha- 
zards, follow  his  original,  and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps 
be  would  not  have  chosen.  When  to  this  primary  difficulty  is 
added  the  inconvenience  of  a  language  so  much  inferior  in  har- 
mony tQ  the  Latin,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  who  read 
the  Oeorgics  and  the  JEneid  should  be  much  delighted  with 
any  version. 

All  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these  he  determined 
to  encounter.  The  expectation  of  his  work  was  undoubtedly 
great;  the  nation  considered  its  honour  as  interested  in  the 
event.  One  gave  him  the  different  editions  of  his  author, 
another  helped  him  in  the  subordinate  parts.  The  ailments 
of  the  several  books  were  given  him  by  Addison. 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disappointed.  He  pro- 
duced, says  Pope,  **  the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation  that 
I  know  in  any  language."  It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had 
appeared  in  English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied  his  friends, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  silenced  his  enemies.  Milbourne, 
indeed,  a  clergyman,  attacked  it ;  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be 
the  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated  by  stronger  resentment  than 
bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  previously  resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

His  criticism  extends,  only  to  the  Preface,  Pastorals,  and 
Georgics;  and,  as  he  professes  to  give  his  antagonist  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  reprisal,  he  has  added  his  own  version  of  the  first  and 
feur^  pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgic.  The  world  has  forgotten 
his  book ;  but,  since  his  attempt  has  given  him  a  place  in  literary 
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history,  I  will  preserve  a  spacimea  of  his  criticism,  by  iDserting 
his  remarks  on  the  invocation  before  the  first  Georgic ;  and  o^ 
his  poetry,  by  annexing  his  own  version. 

Vct  1. 
what  makes  a  plenteous  harvest^  when  to  turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  low  the  corn. 

*^  It's  unlucky,  they  say,  to  stumble  at  the  threshold ;  but 
what  has  a  plenteous  harvest  to  do  here  7  Virgil  would  not  pre- 
tend to  prescribe  rules  for  that  which  depends  not  on  the 
husbandman's  care,  but  the  disposition  of  Heaven  altogether. 
Indeed,  the  plenteous  crop,  depends  ^mewhat  on  the  good 
method  of  tillage  ;  and  where  the  land's^tkqjanur'd,  the  com, 
without  a  miracle,  can  be  but  indifferent :  butlthc  harvest  may 
be  good,  which  is  the  properest  epithet,  tho'  the  husbandman's 
skill  were  never  so  indifferent  The  next  sentence  is  too 
literal,  and,  when  to  plough,  bad  been  Virgil's  meaning,  and  in- 
telligible to  every  body ;  and,  when  to  sow  the  corn,  is  a  needless 
addition. 

Ver.  3. 
The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine. 
And  when  to  geld  the  Umbs,  and  shear  the  swine, 

would  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  cura  bourn  qui  cultus 
habendo  sit  pecori,  as  Mr.  D's  deduction  of  particulars. 

Ver.  5. 
The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee 
I  fling,  Mxcenaa^  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

But  where  did  experientia  ever  signify  birth  and  genius  ?  or 
what  ground  was  there  for  such  a  figure  in  this  phce  ?  How 
ipuch  more  manly  is  Mr.  Ogilby's  version ! 

What  makes  rich  grounds^  in  what  celeflftial  signs 
'Tis  good  to  plough,  and  marrv  ehns  with  vines ; 
What  best  fits  cattle,  what  with  sheep  agrees. 
And  several  arts  improving  frugal  bees  s 
I  sing,  Mccenas. 

Which  four  lines,  tho'  faulty  enough,  are  yet  much  more  to 
the  purpose  tlian  Mr.  D's  six. 

Ver.  22. 
From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song  repair. 

For  pairium  Knquens  nemus ;  saUusque  Zycsi— Very  well 
explained ! 
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Ver.23,3i. 
Inventor  Pallu^  of  the  fattening  oily 
Thou  founder  of  the  plough,  and  pkmghnan'i  toil ! 

Written  as  if  these  had  been  Pallas's  invention — ^The  plough- 
man's  toil,  is  impertinent. 

Ver.  25. 
——The  shroud-like 


Why  shroud-like  ?  Is  a  cypress,  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which 
the  sculpture  in  the  last  eclogue  fills  Silvanus's  hand  with,  so 
▼ery  like  a  shroud  ?  Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind 
of  cypress  used  oAen  for  scarves  and  hatbands  at  funerals  for- 
merly, or  for  widows'  veils,  &c.  ?  if  S0|  'twas  a  deep,  good 
thought. 

Ver.  26. 
•That  wear 


The  royal  honours,  and  increase  the  year. 

What's  meant  by  increasing  the  year?  Did  the  gods  or  god- 
desses add  more  months,  or  days,  or  hours,  to  it  ?  Or  how  can 
arva  inert  signify,  to  wear  rural  honours?  Is  this  to  trans- 
late, or  abuse  an  author  ?  The  next  couplet  is  borrowed  firom 
Ogilby,  I  suppose,  because  less  to  the  purpose  than  ordinary. 

Ver.  S3. 
The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome's  peculiar  guard. 

Idle,  and  none  of  Virgil's,  no  more  than  the  sense  of  the  pre- 
cedent couplet ;  so  again,  he  interpolates  Virgil  with  that,  and, 
the  round  circle  of  the  year  to  guide  powmul  of  blessings, 
which  thou  strewest  around ;  a  ridiculous  Latinism,  and  an 
impertinent  addition ;  indeed,  the  whole  period,  is  but  one  piece 
of  absurdity  and  nonsense,  as  those  who  lay  it  with  the  ori( ' 
most  find. 

Ver.  43, 43. 
And  Neptune  shall  rengn  the  fasces  of  the  sea. 

Was  be  consul  or  dictator  there  ? 

And  watery  Tiigins  for  thy  bed  shall  striTe. 

Both  absurd  interpolations. 

Ver.  47, 48. 
Where  in  the  void  of  heaven  a  place  is  fiee. 
Ah,  happy  D n,  were  that  place  for  thee! 


But  where  is  that  void  ?  Or,  what  does  our  tranalator  mefli  by 
it  ?   He  knows  what  Ovid  says  Ood  did  to  prevent  such  a  void 
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in  heaven ;  perhaps  this  was  then  forgotten  :  but  Virgil  talks 
more  sensibly. 

Vcp.  49. 
The  scorpion  re»dy  to  receive  thy  laws. 

No,  he  would  not  then  have  gotten  out  of  his  way  so  fast. 

Ver.  56, 
Though  Proserpine  affects  her  silent  seat. 

What  made  her  then  so  angry  with  Ascalaphus,  for  preventing 
her  return  ?  She  was  now  mus'd  to  patience  under  the  deter- 
minations of  fate,  rather  than  fond  of  her  residence. 

Ver.  61,  62,  63. 
Pity  the  poet's  and  the  ploughman's  cares^ 
Interest  thy  greatness  in  our  mean  affairs, 
And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Which  is  such  a  wretched  perversion  of  VirgiPs  noble  thought 
as  vicars  would  have  blushed  at :  but  Mr.  Ogilby  makes  us  some 
amends,  by  his  better  lines : 

O  wheresoe'er  thoo  art,  from  thence  Incline, 
And  grant  assistance  to  my  bold  design ; 
Pity,  with  me,  poor  husbandmen's  affairs, 
And  now,  as  [£  translated,  hear  our  prayers. 

This  IS  sense  and  to  the  purpose  :  the  other,  poor  mistaken 
stuff" 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milbourne,  who  found  few  abet- 
tors, and  of  whom  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  many 
who  favoured  his  design  were  ashamed  of  his  insolence. 

When  admiration  had  subsided,  the  translation  was  more 
eoolly  exammed,  and  found,  like  all  others,  to  be  sometime^ 
erroneous,  and  sometimes  licentious.  Those  who  could  find 
iaulls,  thought  they  could  avoid  them  ;  and  Dr.  Brady  attempted 
in  blank  verse  a  translation  of  the  .£neid,  which  when  dragged 
into  the  world,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cry.  I  have  never 
seen  it ;  but  that  such  a  version  there  is,  or  has  been,  perhaps 
some  old  catalogue  informed  me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when  his  tragedy  and 
bis  prelections  had  given  him  reputation  attempted  another 
blank  version  of  the  ^neid;  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had  afterwards  per- 
severance enough  to  add  the  Eclogues  and  €reorgics.  His  book 
may  continue  in  existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clandestine  refuge 
of  scImmI  boys. 

Sioee  the  EUigliah  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  the  melliflaeQce 
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of  Pope's  numberSi  and  the  diction  of  poetry  has  become  more 
aplendidy  new  attemps  have  been  made  to  translate  Virgil ;  and 
all  his  works  have  been  attempted  by  men  better  qualified  to 
eontend  with  Dryden.  I  will  not  engaj^e  myself  in  an  invidious 
comparison,  by  opposing  one  passage  to  another;  a  work  of 
whiSi  there  would  be  no  end,  and  which  might  be  often  offen- 
sive without  use. 

It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the  merit  of  great 
works  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by  their  general  effects  and  ulti- 
mate result.  It  is  easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one  more 
rigorous  in  its  place ;  to  find  a  happiness  of  expression  in  the 
original,  and  transplant  it  by  force  into  the  version :  but  what 
18  given  to  the  parts  may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and  the 
reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  critic  may  commend.  Works 
of  imagination  excel  by  their  allurement  and  delight ;  by  their 
power  of  attracting  and  detaining  the  attention.  That  book  fs 
good  in  vain  which  the  reader  throws  away.  He  only  is  the 
roaster  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing  eaptivity ;  whose  pages 
are  perused  with  eagerness,  and  in  hope  of  new  pleasure  are 
perused  again ;  and  whose  conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye 
of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will  consent  that 
Dryden  should  be  tried  ;  of  this,  which,  in  opposition  to  reason, 
makes  Ariosto  the  darling  and  the  pride  of  Italy ;  of  this,  which^ 
in  defiance  of  criticism,  continues  Shakspeare  the  sovereign  of 
the  drama. 

His  last  work  was  his  Fables,  in  which  he  gave  us  the  first 
example  of  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  Italians  call  refiicci- 
mento,  a  renovation  of  ancient  writers,  by  modernizing  their 
knsuage.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  Boiardo,  has  been  new-dressed 
by  l)omenichi  and  Bemi.  The  works  of  Chaucer,  which  upon 
tms  kind  of  rejuvenescence  has  been  bestowed  by  Dryden,  re- 
quire little  criticism.  The  tale  of  the  Cock  seems  hardly  worth 
revival;  and  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  containing  an 
ictioii  unsuitable  to  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed,  can  hardly 
be  soflered  to  pass  without  censure  of  the  hyperbolical  common- 
ilation  which  Dryden  has  given  it  in  the  general  preface,  and  in 
a  poetical  dedication,  a  piece  where  his  original  fondness  of  re- 
mote conceits  seems  to  have  revived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace,  Sigismunda  may 
be  defended  by  the  celebrity  of  the  story.  Theodore  and  Ho- 
noria,  though  it  contains  not  much  moral,  yet  afforded  opportu- 
nities of  striking  description.  And  Cymon  was  formerly  a  tale 
of  such  reputation^  that  at  the  revival  of  letters  it  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 
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Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was  still  improving 
Oar  measures^  and  embellishing  our  language. 

In  this  volume  are  interspersed  some  short  original  poems, 
which,  with  his  prologues,  epilogues,  and  songs,  may  be  com- 
prised in  Congreve's  remark,  that  even  those,  if  he  had  written 
nothing  else,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  praise  of  excelletioe 
in  his  kind. 

One  composition  must  however  be  distinguished.  The  Ode 
for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  perhaps  the  last  eflfort  of  his  poetry,  has 
been  always  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest  flight  of  faney, 
and  the  cxactest  nicety  of  art.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  without 
a  rival.  If  indeed  there  is  any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  somh 
other  of  Dry  den's  works  that  excellence  must  be  found.  Com- 
pared with  the  Ode  on  Eillegrew,  it  may  be  pronounced  per- 
)  haps  superior  on  the  whole,  but  without  any  single  part  equal 
.    to  the  first  stanza  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  Dry  den  a  fortnight's  labour ;  but  it  does 
not  want  its  negligences ;  some  of  the  lines  are  without  corres- 
pondent rhymes ;  a  defect  which  I  never  detected  but  after  an 
acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer  might  hinder  him  from  perceiving. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the  former  ;  but  it  is  not 
less  elegant  in  the  diction.  The  conclusion  is  vicious;  the 
music  of  Timotheus,  which  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  had 
only  a  metaphorical  power;  that  of  Cecilia,  which  drew  an 
angel  down,  had  a  real  afiect :  the  crown,  therefore,  could  not 
reasonably  be  divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Dryden's  labours,  he  appears  to  have 
a  mind  very  comprehensive  by  nature,  and  much  enriched  with 
acquired  knowledge.  His  compositions  are  the  effects  of  a 
vigorous  genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 
t  The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectual  operations 
was  rather  strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  oc* 
casions  that  were  presented  he  studied  rather  than  felt,  and  pro- 
duced sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  meditation 
supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they 
spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  and 
seldom  describes  them  but  as  they  are  complicated  by  the 
various  relations  of  society,  and  confused  in  the  tumults  and 
agitations  of  life. 

What  he  says  of  love  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  ef 
bis  character  : 

Love  varioas  rainds  does  Tarioody  inspire : 
It  stirs  in  gentle  bosoms  gentle  fire, 
like  that  of  incense  on  the  ditar  lud : 
But  raging  flames  tempeituous  sooli  invade : 
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A  fire  which  eTcry  midy  |Mnion  blowup 
With  pride  it  mounts  or  with  rerenge  it  glows. 

'  Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms:  love,  as  it  sub* 
sists  in  itself,  with  no  tendency  but  to  the  person  loved^  and 
widiing  only  for  correspondent  kindness ;  such  love  as  shuts  out 
all  other  interest,  the  love  of  the  golden  age,  was  too  soft.and 
subtle  to  put  his  faculties  in  motion.  He  hardly  conceived  it 
but  in  its  turbulent  effervescence  with  some  other  desires ;  whea 
it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obstructed  by  difficulties ;  when 
it  invigorated  ambition,  or  exasperated  revenge. 

He  IS  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often 
pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions 
purely  natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others :  simplicity 
gave  him  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  looked 
on  Otway  with  contempt,  though  at  last,  indeed  very  late, 
he  confessed  that  in  his  play  there  was  nature,  which  is  the 
chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives.  I  am  not  certain 
wbetbtf  it  was  not  rather  the  difficulty  whidi  he  fi>und  in  ex- 
hibiting the  genuine  operations  of  the  heart,  than  a  servile  sub- 
mission to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled  his  plays  with 
false  magnificence.  It  was  necessary  to  fix  attention ;  and  the 
mind  can  be  captivated  only  by  recollection,  or  by  curiosity ; 
by  reviving  natural  sentiments,  or  impressing  new  appearances 
of  things :  sentences  were  readier  at  his  call  than  images ;  he 
could  more  easily  fill  the  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than  awaken 
those  ideas  that  slumber  in  the  heart. 

The  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was  ratiocination ;  and, 
that  argument  might  not  be  too  soon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to 
talk  of  liberty  and  necessity,  destiny  and  contingeoce ;  these  be 
disensses  in  the  language  of  the  school  with  so  much  profundity, 
that  the  terms  which  hie  uses  are  not  always  understood.  It  is 
indeed  learning,  but  learning  out  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  eng4;ed  himself  in  disputation  thoughts 
flowed  in  on  either  side :  he  was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss ;  he 
had  always  objections  and  solutions  at  command ;  **  verbaque 
provisam  rem^' — gave  him  matter  for  his  verw,  and  he  finds 
without  difficulty  verse  for  his  matter. 

Id  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  huoraelf  notJnaUirally  quali- 
fied, tfie  mirth  which  he  excites  will  perhaps  not  be  fooiid  so 
much  to  arise  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiari^  of  cha- 
racter nicely  distinguished  and  diligently  ponued,  as  from  inci- 
dents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises ;  from  jests  of 
aetioo  rather  than  of  sentiment    What  be  had  of  humorous  or 
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passionate,  he  seems  to  bavehtd  not  from  nature  but  from  other 
poets ;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiary ,  at  least  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wild  and  daring  sallie% 
of  sentiment,  in  the  irregular  and  eccentrie  violence  of  wit.  He 
delighted  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and 
darkness  begin  to  mingle;  to  approach  the  precipice  of  absurdi- 
ty, and  hover  over  the  abyss  of  unideal  vacancy.  This  inclina- 
tion sometimes  produced  nonsense,  which  he  knew  ;  as. 

If  ore  twifUy,  tun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace. 

Leave  weeks  and  months  behind  thee  in  thy  race, 

Aniainel  fliea 
To  goMTd  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air ; 
My  naming  sword  above  them  to'  display, 
AU  keen,  and  {ground  upon  the  edge  of  day . 

And  sometimes  it  issued  in  absurdities,  of  which  perhaps  he 
Was  not  conscious : 

Then  we  upon  our  orb's  hat  verge  shall  go. 

And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know. 

And  on  the  lunar  worid  securely  pry. 

These  lines  have  no  meaning ;  but  may  we  not  say,  in  imita- 
tion of  Qowley  on  another  book, 

'Tis  so  like  tense,  'twill  serve  the  turn  as  well. 

This  endeavour  after  the  grand  and  the  new  produced  many 
sentiments  either  great  or  bulky,  and  many  images  either  just 
or  splendid : 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man. 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
IVhen  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

-^'Tis  but  because  the  living  death  ne'er  knew. 
They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a  thing  that's  new : 
Let  me  th'  experiment  before  you  try, 
I'tt  show  you  how  easy  *tis  to  die. 

— There  with  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove. 
And  stood  like  Capaneos  defying  Jove. 

With  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  dow% 
While  Fate  grew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  towp. 
And  tum'd  Uie  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  sustook. 

^-I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay ; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 

FoMesston  of  your  earth : 

If  burnt,  and  scattePd  in  the  air,  the  winds 

That  strew  my  dust  difiuse  my  roya]ty» 

And  qiread  roe  o'er  your  dime ;  m  where  one  atom 

Of  mine  ahaO  light,  know  there  JBcbastiaB  reigns. 


Of  these  quolitions  the  two  first  mty  be  tllowed  to  be  greet, 
the  two  letter  ooly  tumid. 

or  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I  will  sdd  only  a  few 
more  passages ;  of  which  the  first,  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
quite  clear  in  prosft,  is  not  too  obscure  for  poetry,  as  the  mean- 
ing that  it  has  is  noble. 

No,  there  it  a  necenity  in  fate, 

Vfhy  ttiU  the  brmve  bold  man  if  fortunate  : 

He  keeps  bis  object  ever  full  in  sight ; 

And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 

True,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliss, 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice ; 

Fear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  footing  mist. 

Of  the  ima^^  which  the  two  following  citations  aflford,  the 
first  is  ele^i^ant,  the  second  magnificent }  whether  either  be  just 
let  the  reader  judge : 

What  precious  drops  are  these, 
Which  silently  each  other's  track  pursue. 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infimt  dew  ? 


Uesign  your  castle 

—Enter,  brave  Sir ;  for,  when  you  speak  the  vord, 
The  gates  shall  open  of  their  own  accord ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  lord  shall  meet. 
And  bow  its  towcry  forehead  at  your  feet 

These  bursts  of  extravagance  Dryden  calls  the  Dalilahs  of 
the  theatre ;  and  owns  that  many  noisy  lines  of  Maximin  and 
Almanzor  call  out  for  vengeance  upon  him :  *^  but  I  knew/' 
says  he,  *^  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  please,  even  when  I 
wrote  them.''  There  is  surely  reason  to  suspect  that  he  pleased 
himself  as  well  as  his  audience ;  and  that  these,  like  the  harlots 
of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his  approbation. 

He  had  !K>metime9  fiiults  of  a  less  generous  and  splendid  kind. 
He  makeH,  like  almost  all  other  poets,  very  frequent  use  of 
mythology,  and  sometimes  connects  religion  and  fable  toe 
closely  without  distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with  pedantic  osten- 
tation ;  as  when,  in  translating  Virgil,  he  says,  **^  tack  to  the 
larboard,''  and  "  veer  starboard;"  and  talks  in  another  work, of 
'^  virtue  spooning  before  the  wind."  His  vanity  now  and  then 
betrays  his  ignorance. 

They  Nature's  king  through  Nature's  optici  Tiew'd ; 
Rerers'd,  they  riew'd  him  lessened  to  their  eyes. 

He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  telescope,  and  unlucUy  reverses 
the  object. 
VOL.  ▼.— M  m 
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He  18  sometimes  unexpectedly  metn.  When  be  describes 
the  Supreme  Being  as  moved  by  prayer  to  stop  the  fire  of 
Londoni  what  is  his  expression  ? 

• 

A  hollow  crystal  pyramid  ho  takes,  • 

In  firmamf^ntal  waters  dipp'd  above. 
Of  this  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  the  quarry  strove. 

When  he  describes  the  last  day^  and  the  decisive  tribunal, 
he  intermingles  this  image  : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly. 
From  the  tour  quarters  of  the  sky. 

It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
a  jest.     In  his  Elegy  on  Cromwell : 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embrac'd. 
Than  the  light  monsieur  the  grave  don  outweigh'd ; 
His  fortune  tum'd  the  scale • 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  to  show,  as  may 
be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the  company  with  whom  he  lived,  by 
the  use  of  French  words,  which  had  then  crept  into  conversa- 
tion ;  such  zsfraicheur  for  coolness,  ybtff't/e  for  turbulence,  and 
a  few  more,  none  of  which  the  language  has  incorporated  or  re- 
tained. They  continue  only  where  they  stood  first,  perpetual 
warnings  to  future  innovators. 

These  are  his  faults  of  affectation ;  his  faults  of  negligence 
are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the  unevenness  of  his  compositions, 
that  ten  lines  are  seldom  found  together  without  something  of 
which  the  reader  is  ashamed.  Dryden  was  no  rigid  judge  of 
his  own  pages  ;  he  seldom  struggled  after  supreme  excellence, 
but  snatched  in  haste  what  was  within  his  reach ;  and  when  he 
could  content  others,  was  himself  contented.  He  did  not  keep 
present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  pure  perfection ;  nor  compare  his 
works,  such  as  they  were,  with  what  they  might  be  made.  He 
knew  to  whom  he  should  be  opposed.  He  had  more  music 
than  Waller,  more  vigour  than  Denham,  and  more  nature  than 
Cowley  ;  and  from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  danger. 
Standing  therefore  in  the  highest  place,  he  had  no  care  to  rise 
by  contending  with  himself;  but  while  there  was  no  name  above 
his  own,  was  willing  to  enjoy  fame  on  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought  sufficient,  he 
did  not  stop  to  make  better ;  and  allowed  himself  to  leave  many 
parts  unfinished,  in  confidence  that  the  good  lines  would  over- 
balance the  bad.  What  he  had  once  written,  he  dismissed  from 
his  thoughts ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  example  to  be  found  of 
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any  oorrectioD  or  iinpro?einent  made  by  him  after  puUicatioo. 
The  haatiDesa  of  his  productions  might  be  theefiectof  necessity ; 
but  his  subsequent  neglect  could  hardly  have  any  other  cause 
than  impatience  of  study. 

What  can  be  said  of  his  versificaUon  will  be  little  more  than 
a  dilation  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope : 

Wtller  was  smooth ;  "but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  Ttrying  verse  ;  the  Aill  retoundiiig'  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Some  improvements  had  been  already  made  in  English  num- 
bers; but  the  full  force  of  our  language  was  not  yet  felt ;  the  verse 
that  was  smooth  was  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  bad  some- 
times a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  chance.  Dryden  knew  how 
to  choose  the  flowing  and  the  sonorous  wurde :  to  vary  the  pauses, 
and  adjust  the  accents ;  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  smoothness  of  his  metre. 

Of  triplets  and  alexandrines,  though  he  did  not  introduce  the 
use,  he  established  it.  The  triplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us,. 
Dryden  seems  not  to  have  traoed  it  higher  than  to  Chapman's 
Homer ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phaer s  Virgil,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  ;  and  in  Hall's  Satires,  published  five  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  alexandrine  was/I  believe,  first  used  by  Spenser,  for  the 
sake  of  closing  his  stanza  with  a  fuller  sound.  We  had  a  longer 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  into  which  the  iBneid  was  trans- 
lated by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the  ancients  by  other 
writers ;  of  which  Chapman's  Iliad  was,  I  believe,  the  last 

The  two  first  lines  of  Phaer's  third  ^neid  will  exemplify 
this  measure : 

When  Asia's  state  was  overthrown,  and  Priam's  kingdom  stout, 
AU  guiltless,  by  the  power  of  g^ods  above  was  rooted  out 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  cassura,  always  at  the  eighth 
syllable,  it  was  thought,  in  time,  commodious  to  divide  them  : 
and  quatrains  of  lines,  alternately  consisting  of  eight  and  six 
syllables,  make  the  most  soft  and  pleasing  of  our  lyric  mea- 
sures ;  as, 

Relentless  time,  destroying  power, 

Which  stone  and  brass  obey. 
Who  giT'st  to  ev*ry  flying  hour 

To  work  some  new  decay. 

In  the  alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once  felt,  some  poems, 
as  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  were  wholly  written ;  and  sometimes 
the  measures  of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were  interchanged 
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with  one  another.  Cowley  was  the  firat  that  inaerted  the  alex- 
andrine at  pleasure  among  the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and 
from  him  Dryden  professes  to  hare  adopted  it. 

The  triplet  and  alexandrine  are  not  aniversally  approved. 
Swift  always  censured  them,  and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicule 
them.  In  examining  their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  and  its  ornament  is  variety. 
To  write  verse,  is  to  dispose  syllables  and  sounds  harmonically 
by  some  known  and  settled  rule ;  a  rule  however  lax  enough  to 
substitute  similitude  for  identity,  to  admit  change  without  breach 
of  order,  and  to  relieve  the  ear  without  disappointing  it.  Thus 
a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls  and  spondees  differ- 
ently combined ;  the  Eaglish  heroic  admits  of  acute  or  grave 
syllables  variously  disposed.  The  Latin  never  deviates  into 
seven  feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  syllables ;  but 
the  English  alexandrine  breaks  the  lawful  bounds  and  surprises 
>he  reader  with  two  syllables  more  than  he  expected. 

The  effect  of  the  triplet  is  the  same ;  the  ear  has  been  accus- 
tomed  to  expect  a  new  rhyme  in  every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a 
sudden  surprised  with  three  rhymes  together,  to  which  the  rea- 
der could  not  accommodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain  notice 
of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  margins.  Surely  there  is 
something  unskilful  in  the  necessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 

Considering  the  metrical  art  simply  as  a  science,  and  conse- 
quently excluding  all  casuality,  we  must  allow  that  triplets  and 
alexandrines,  inserted  by  caprice,  are  interruptions  of  that  con- 
stancy to  which  science  aspires.  And  though  the  variety  which 
they  produce  may  very  justly  be  desired,  yet,  to  make  poetry 
teact,  there  ought  to  be  some  stated  mode  of  admitting  them. 

But  till  some  such  regulation  can  be  formed,  I  wish  them 
still  to  be  retained  in  their  present  state.  They  are  sometimes 
convenient  to  the  poet.  Fenton  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden 
was  too  liberal,  and  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

The  rhymes  of  Dryden  are  commonly  just,  and  he  valued 
himself  for  his  readiness  in  finding  them ;  but  he  is  sometimes 
open  to  objection. 

'   It  is  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end  the  second  line 
with  a  weak  or  grave  syllable  : 

Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinlcs  we  fly, 
rilPd  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in  the  first : 

Laogh,  sU  the  powers  that  fiiTour  iynnnjf 
And  all  the  staadiiig  araoj  of  the  sky. 
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Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  or  piragnph  with  the  first 
lioe  of  a  couplet,  wliich,  thoui^h  the  French  seem  to  do  it  with- 
out irregularity,  always  displeases  in  English  poetry. 

The  niexantlrine,  though  much  his  favourite,  is  not  always 
very  diliKenliy  fabricated  by  him.  It  invariably  requires  a 
break  at  the  sixth  syllable;  a  rule  which  the  modern  French 
poet)  never  violate,  liut  which  Drydeti  sometimes  neglected  ; 

Anil  vith  piterntt  tliundcr  vindicates  his  ttironc. 

Of  Dryden's  works  it  was  said  by  Pope,  that  "he  could  se 
het  from  them  bolter  specimens  of  every  mode  of  poetry  than 
my  other  English  writer  could  supply."  Perhaps  no  nation 
ever  produced  a  writer  ibst  enriched  his  language  with  such  « 
variety  or  models.  To  him  we  owe  the  improvement,  pruha))* 
the  complclioti  of  our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  language, 
and  much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  I)y  him  wo 
were  taught  "  sapere  et  fori,"  to  think  naiurslly  and  exprcu 
forcibly.  Though  Davies  has  reasoned  in  rhyme  before  him, 
it  may  bo  perhaps  maintained  that  he  was  the  first  who  joioed 
argiimenl  with  poetry.  He  showed  us  the  true  hounds  of  a 
trinstalor's  liberty.  What  was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Au- 
gustus, may  be  applied  by  on  easy  metaphor,  to  English  poetry 
embellished  by  Dryden.  "  lalerliam  invenii,  marmoream  reli- 
quit."     He  found  it  brick  and  he  left  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  Geot^ics  is  here  inserted  from 
Mr.  Milhoume's  version,  that,  according  to  his  own  proposal 
his  verses  may  be  compared  with  those  which  he  censures. 

What  ntkkei  ilie  riclien  tilth,  beneath  wlul  sens 
To  plough,  and  vheii  to  match  yawr  elms  and  vines  i 
What  care  wiih  fiocks,  and  wliat  with  herdi  aKree». 
And  all  ttte  maniEvment  of  fnigsl  bees : 
Isingi  MbcciimI   y«  iininenstly  clear, 
Vsal  orbi  of  light,  irhich  guide  llii'  rulling  year ' 
Bacchus,  and  maiher  Ceres,  if  by  you 
We  fatt'ning  corn  for  hiinjcry  mast  pursue. 
If  uucht  hy  you,  we  lirM  the  cluster  preit, 
Anii  triin  eiihl  streims  vllb  iprleht If  juice  refrcsht : 
Ve  fawns,  Ihc  present  nutnens  uf  the  field, 
Wooil  nymphi  and  Awns,  your  kind  Kssislance  yield  i 
Your  giAs  I  sing :  and  thou,  ut  whose  fesr'd  ittokc 
From  rending  earth  the  fiery  cminer  broke. 
Great  Neptune,  O  assist  my  artful  song ! 
And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  proves  belong. 
Whose  snowy  heifere  on  her  flow'ry  plain* 
In  mighty  herds  the  Caan  Isle  maimaint' 
Pan,  happy  shepherd,  if  iby  cares  divine. 
E'er  to  improve  thy  Hrnetus  incline. 
Leave  Iby  Lycaan  wood  and  native  grove. 
And  with  thy  lucky  smilca  our  work  spprovi: 
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Be  Pallas  too,  awect  oil's  inTentor,  kind ; 
And  he  yrho  first  the  crooVed  plough  design'd^ 
Silvanus,  god  of  all  the  woods  appear. 
Whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cypress  bear  1 
Ye  gods  and  goddesses,  who  e'er  with  lore 
Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  our  fields  approTe ; 
Yc,  who  new  plants  fVom  unknown  lands  supply, 
And  with  condensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
And  drop  them  sofXly  thence  in  fruitful  diowers; 
Assist  my  enterprise,  ye  gentle  powers! 

And  thou,  great  Gssar !  though  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou'It  fix  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Whether  thou'It  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  hand  shall  bear 
The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year, 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  m3rrtles  wear ; 
Whether  thou'It  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway. 
And  seaman  only  to  thyself  shall  pray  i 
Thule,  the  fairest  island,  kneel  to  thee,  '  ^ 
And,  that  thou  may'st  her  son  by  marriage  be, 
Tethys  ndll  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  wafry  field: 
Whether  thou'It  add  to  heaven  a  brighter  sign, 
And  o'er  the  summer  months  serenely  shine ; 
Where  between  Cancer  and  Erigone, 
There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee ; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  declines. 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns ; 
Whate'er  thou'It  be ;  for  sure  the  realms  below 
No  just  pretence  to  thy  command  can  show : 
No  such  ambition  sways  thy  vast  desires. 
Though  Greece  her  own  Elysian  Fields  admires 
And  now,  at  last,  contented  Proserpine, 
Can  all  her  mother's  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Whate'er  thou'It  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course  ; 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce ; 
With  me  th'  unknowing  rustics'  wants  relieve. 
And,  though  on  earth,  our  sacred  vows  receive. 

Mr.  Dryden,  having  received  from  Rymer  his  Remarks  on 
the  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age,  wrote  observations  on  the  Uank 
leaves ;  which,  having  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
are  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  public,  that  no  particle  of 
Dryden  may  be  lost. 

"  That  we  may  less  wonder  why  pity  and  terrour  are  not 
now  the  only  springs  on  which  our  tragedies  move,  and  tbit 
Shakspeare  may  be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses  that  the 
French  tragedies  now  all  run  on  the  lendrc;  and  gives  the  ret 
son,  because  love  is  the  passion  which  most  predominates  in  oiff 
souls,  and  that  therefore  the  passions  represented  become  insipidf 
unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts  of  the  audience. 
But  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  this  passion  works  not  now 
amongst  the  French  so  strongly  as  the  other  two  did  amongi'j 
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tbe  ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stron^r  genias  for  wri- 
ting, the  operations  from  the  writing  are  much  stronger ;  for  the 
raising  of  Shakspeare's  passions  is  more  from  the  excellency  of 
tbe  words  and  thoughts,  than  the  justness  of  the  occasion ;  and, 
if  he  has  been  able  to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded 
tbe  whole  reasonably ;  yet,  by  the  genius  of  poetry  in  writing, 
he  has  succeeded. 

**  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dicHo,  that  is,  to  the  words 
and  discourse  of  a  tragedy,  than  Aristotle  has  done,  who  places 
them  in  the  last  rank  of  beauties ;  perhaps^  only  last  in  order, 
because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design,  of  the  disposi- 
tion or  connection  of  its  parts ;  of  the  characters,  of  the  manners 
of  those  characters,  and  of  the  thoughts  proceeding  from  those 
manners.  Rapin's  words  are  remarkable  :  '  'Tis  not  the  admi- 
rable intrigue,  the  surprising  events,  and  extraordinary  incidents, 
that  make  the  beauty  of  a  tragedy  :  'tis  the  discourses,  when 
they  are  natural  and  passionate :  so  are  Shakspeare's.' 

**  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

«  1.  The  iable  itself. 

'<  2.  The  order  or  maqner  of  its  contrivance,  in  relation  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole. 

<'  3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  characters,  in  speaking 
or  acting  what  is  proper  for  them,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by 
the  poet. 

"  4.  The  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

"  In  the  last  of  these  Homer  excels  Virgil ;  Virgil  all  the 
other  ancient  poets ;  and  Shakspeare  all  modem  poets. 

**  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the  meaning  is,  that  a 
fable  ought  to  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end,  all  just 
and  natural ;  so  that  that  part,  e.  ^.  which  is  the  middle,  could 
not  naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of  the  rest :  all 
depend  on  one  another,  like  the  links  of  a  curious  chain.  If  ter- 
Tour  and  pity  are  only  to  be  raised,  certainly  this  author  follows 
Aristotle's  rules,  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides'  example ;  but 
joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that  doubly,  either  by  seeing  a  wicked 
man  punished,  or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  perhaps  in- 
dignation, to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  and  goodness  depressed  : 
both  these  may  be  profitable  to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  reformation 
of  manners;  but  the  last  improperly,  onij^as  it  begets  pity  in 
tbe  audience;  though  Aristotle,  I  confess,  places  tragedies  of 
Ibis  kind  in  the  second  form. 

*<  He  who  undertakes  to  answer  this  excellent  critique  of  Mr. 
Rymer,  in  behalf  of  our  English  poets  against  the  Greek,  ought 
to  do  it  in  this  manner:  either  by  yielding  to  him  the  greatei>t 
part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which  consists  \tv  \\\\^^  >Jcv^\.>\v^ 
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fu4§i,  U  e-  the  design  and  conduct  of  it,  is  more  conduotiig  in 
the  Greeks  to  those  ends  of  tragedy,  which  Aristotle  and  be 
propose,  namely,  to  cause  terrour  and  pity ;  yet  the  granting 
this  does  not  set  the  Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

^*  But  the  answoner  ought  to  prove  two  things :  first,  that 
the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  master-piece  of  a  tragedy,  tboogk 
it  be  the  foundation  of  it 

**  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  ingp- 
dy  may  be  found  in  the  English,  which  were  not  in  the  Gredb 
^^  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first ;  not  quoad  dig-niiaiemf  sed 
quoad  fundamenium  .  for  a  fable,  never  so  movingly  contriv- 
ed to  those  ends  of  hb,  pity  and  terrour,  will  operate  nothing  on 
our  afiections,  except  the  characters,  manners,  thoughts,  and 
words,  are  suitable. 

**  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove,  that  in  all 
those  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  we  are  inferior  to  Sophoelfls 
and  Euripides,  and  this  he  has  offered  at,  in  some  measure; 
but,  I  think,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

**  For  the  fable  itself,  'tis  in  the  English  more  adorned  with 
episodes,  and  larger  than  in  the  Greek  poets;  consequendy 
more  diverting.  For,  if  the  action  be  but  one,  and  that  plain, 
without  any  counterturn  of  design  or  episode,  u  e.  underplot, 
how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the  English,  which  have  both  on- 
derplot  and  a  turned  design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in  ex* 
pectation  of  the  catastrophe  ?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we 
see  through  the  whole  design  at  first 

^^  For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  so  many  nor  so  va- 
rious in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as  in  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher; 
only  they  are  more  adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which 
Aristotle  commends  to  us,  pity  and  terrour. 

''  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and  consequently 
must  partake  of  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

*^  The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth 
beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly  more  noble  and  more  poetical 
in  the  English  than  in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by 
comparing  them  somewhat  more  equitably  than  Mr.  Rymer  h» 
done. 

'<  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English  way  is  jess 
conducing  to  move  pity  and  terror,  because  they  often  sl)ow 
*    virtue  oppressed  and  vice  punished ;  where  they  do  not  both, 
or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

^*  And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  this 
better,  perhaps  it  may  admit  of  dispute,  whether  pity  and  ter- 
rour are  either  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

'^  'Tis  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had  said  so ;  for,  Aristotle  • 
drew  bis  models  of  tragedy  froia  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and 
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if  he  had  leen  ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind.  And  chief- 
ly we  have  to  say  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terrour,  in  the  last 
paragraph  save  one,)  that  the  punishment  of  vice  and  reward 
of  virtue  are  the  most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy^  because  most 
conducing  to  good  example  of  life.  Now,  pity  is  not  so  easily 
raised  for  a  criminal  (and  the  ancient  trag^y  always  represents 
its  chief  person  such)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man ;  and  the  suf- 
fering of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the  offender  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  English  tragedy  :  contrarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence 
is  unhappy  often  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  we  are  not 
touchea  with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of  men  so  much  as  of 
lovers ;  and  this  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients :  so  that 
they  neither  administered  poetical  justice,  of  which  Mr.  Ry- 
mer  boasts,  so  well  as  we ;  neither  knew  they  the  best  com- 
monplace of  pity,  which  is  love. 

'*  He  therefore  unjustly  blames  us  for  not  building  on  what 
the  ancients  left  us;  for  it  seems,  upon  consideration  of  the 
premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  began. 

**  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this :  that  it  is  extremely 
learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek  than 
in  the  English  poets :  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  cri- 
tique, as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  ancients ;  that 
die  model  of  tragedy  he  has  here  given,  is  excellent,  and  ex- 
tremely correct ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tragedy, 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot,  characters,  &c. 
and  lastly  that  we  may  be  taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imi- 
tate the  ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference  with  this 
author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

'<  Want  of  method  in  this  excellent  treatise  makes  the  thoughts 
of  the  author  sometimes  obscure. 

'^  His  meaning  that  pity  and  terrour  are  to  be  moved,  is,  that 
they  are  to  be  moved  as  the  means  conducing  to  the  ends  of 
tragedy,  which  are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

'^  And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distinguished.  Hie  chief 
end  of  the  poet  is  to  please }  for  his  immediate  reputation  de* 
pends  on  it. 

'*  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which  is  per- 
fiMrmed  by  making  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  that  instruction ;  for, 
poesy  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit.    Rapin. 

**  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for,  is  for  the  crimi- 
nal, not  for  those  or  him  whom  he  has  murdered,  or  who  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy.  The  terrour  is  likewise  in  the 
punishment  of  the  same  cryninal ;  who,  if  he  be  represented  too 
great  an  offender,  will  not  be  pitied  ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his 
punishment  will  be  unjust. 

<<  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says,  Sophocles  perfected 

VOL.  ▼.— N  n 
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tragedy  by  introducing  the  third  actor :  that  is,  he  meant  three 
kinds  of  action  ;  one  company  singing,  or  speaking ;  another 
playing  on  the  music ;  a  third  dancing. 

**  To  make  a  true  judgment  in  this  competition  between  the 
Greek  poets  and  the  English,  in  tragedy  : 

<'  Consider,  first  how  Aristotle  has  defined  a  tragedy.  Se- 
condly, what  he  assigns  the  end  of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  what  he 
thinks  the  beauties  of  it.  Fourthly,  the  means  to  attain  the  end 
proposed. 

'' Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic  poets  justly,  and 
without  partiality,  according  to  those  rules. 

**  Then,  secondly,  consider  whettier  Aristotle  has  made  a  just 
definition  of  tragedy ;  of  its  parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of  its  beauties ; 
and  whether  he,  having  not  seen  any  others  but  those  of  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  &c  had,  or  truly  could  determine  what  all 
the  excellencies  of  tragedy  are,  and  wherein  they  consist 

'*  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  deficient :  for 
example,  in  the  narrowness  of  its  plots,  and  fewness  of  persons; 
and  try  whether  that  be  not  a  fiiult  in  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great  when  the  variety 
visibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what  they  did  was  not  very 
to  do. 

Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English  have  added  te 
their  beauties ;  as  for  example,  not  only  more  plot,  but  also 
new  passions;  as,  namely,  that  of  love,  scarcely  touched  on  by 
the  ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra,  cited  by 
Mr.  Rymer :  and  in  that  how  short  they  were  of  Fletcher ! 

^^  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion,  is  fit  for  tra* 
gedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  because  of  the  example  alleged 
of  Phaedra ;  and  how  far  Shakspeare  has  outdone  them  in  friend- 
ship, &c. 

'^  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry ;  consider  if  pity 
and  terrour  be  enough  for  tragedy  to  move :  and  I  believe  upon 
a  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  ex- 
tends farther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a  delightful 
representation  of  human  life  in  great  persons,  by  way  of  dia* 
logue.  If  this  be  true,  then  not  only  pity  and  terrour  are  to  be 
moved,  as  the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  generally 
love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice ;  by  showing  the  rewards  of 
one,  and  punishments  of  the  other ;  at  least,  by  rendering  virtue 
always  amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate  ;  and  vice  de- 
testable, though  it  be  shown  triumphant. 

'*  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  discouragement 
of  vice  be  the  proper  ends  of  poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terrour, 
though  good  means,  are  not  the  only.  For  all  the  passions,  in 
ibeir  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment }  as  joy,  anger,  love,  fear, 
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aie  to  be  used  m  the  poet's  common-places;  and  a  ^neral  con* 
•ernment  for  the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words  and  actions^ 
as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their  fortunes. 

'^  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  comprehends  this 
ooncernment  for  the  good,  and  terrour  includes  detestAtion  for 
the  bad,  then  let  us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not 
answered  this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients,  or  perhaps 
better. 

''  And  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objections  against  these  plays  are  to 
ke  impartially  weighed,  that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  of 
weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance  agains^  our  countrymen. 

**  'Tis  evident  those  plays  which  he  arraigns,  have  moved 
both  those  passions  in  a  high  degree  upon  the  stage. 

'*  To  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from  the  poet,  and  to  place 
it  upon  the  actors,  seems  unjust. 

**  One  reason  b,  because  whatever  actors  they  have  found, 
the  event  fiaa  been  the  same ;  that  is,  the  same  passions  have 
been  always  moved ;  which  shows  that  there  is  something  of 
fiirceand  merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the  design 
of  raising  these  two  passions ;  and  suppose  them  ever  to  have 
been  escelleotly  acted,  yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and 
more  life,  upon  the  stage  ;  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where  it 
ia  not  first.  But,  secondly,  I  dare  appeal  to  those  who  have 
never  aeen  them  acted,  if  they  have  not  found  these  two  pas- 
aioDS  moved  within  them  :  and  if  the  general  voice  will  carry  it, 
Mt.  Rymer's  prejudice  will  take  off  his  single  testimony. 

''  This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to  be  established 
by  this  appeal ;  as,  if  one  man  says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  conclude  it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  farther 
argument  against  him,  than  it  is  so. 

''If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved,  his  ai^menta 
to  prove  this  can  mt  best  but  evince  that  our  poets  took  not  the 
beat  way  to  raise  those  passions ;  hut  experience  proves  against 
bim,  that  those  means,  which  they  have  used,  have  been  sue*- 
oaaaful,  and  have  produced  them. 

*'  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my  opinion,  this ; 
that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  have  written  to  the  genius  of  the 
age  and  nation  in  which  they  lived,  for  though  nature,  as  he 
objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the  same ;  yet 
the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposition  of  the  people,  to  whom  a 
poet  writes,  may  be  so  different,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks 
would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

^' And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  reason  to 

K lease  the  Athenians,  than  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  to  please 
e  English,  it  only  abowa  that  the  Atheu\w%  yi^t^  ^  T&ni% 
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judicious  people ;  but  the  poet's  business  is  certainly  to  p1< 
tbe  tudience. 

**  Whether  our  English  audience  have  been  pleased  hitherto 
with  acornsy  as  he  calls  it,  or  with  bread ,  is  the  next  question ; 
that  is,  whether  the  means  which  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  have 
nsedy  in  their  playSi  to  raise  those  passions  before  named,  be 
better  applied  to  the  ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  by  them. 
And  perhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly :  let  it  be 
yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down  with  the  stream  or  to 
please  the  people  by  their  usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform 
their  judgments,  it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre  needs 
this  total  reformation^ 

**  The  faults,  which  he  has  found  in  their  design  are  rather 
wittily  aggravated  in  many  places  than  reasonably  urged ;  and 
•8  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks  by  one  who  were  u 
witty  as  himself. 

^'  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the  foundation  of 
the  fabric;  only  take  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  ^mmetry; 
for  example,  the  faults  in  the  character  of  the  king,  in  King 
and  No-king,  are  not,  as  he  calls  them,  such  as  render  him  de- 
testable, but  only  imperfections  which  accompany  human  nature, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of  his  love; 
so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  concernment  for  him :  this 
answer  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

'^  And  Rollo  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  answer- 
able but  for  one,  is  too  severely  arraigned  by  him ;  for,  it  adds 
to  our  horrour  and  detestation  of  the  criminal ;  and  poetic  justice 
is  not  n^lected  neither ;  for  we  stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every 
offence  which  he  commits;  and  the  point,  which  the  poet  is  to 
gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  so  much  in  the  death  of  an  offender 
as  tlie  raising  an  horrour  of  his  crimes. 

^'That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly  guilfy,  nor 
wholly  innocent,  but  so  participating  of  both  as  to  move  both 
pity  and  terroor,  is  certainly  a  good  rule,  but  not  perpetually  to 
be  observed;  for,  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too  much 
alike ;  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but  has  not  fully  answered. 

<<  To  conclude,  therefore ;  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients  are 
more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are  more  beautifully  written.  And, 
if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  all  other  parts  of  it  the 
English  have  manifestly  excelled  them.'' 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  preserved  in  the  library 
at  Lambeth,  and  was  kindly  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  re- 

Fiereod  JDr.  Vyie. 
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Oopj  of  aD  original  letter  from  John  Dryden,  esq.  to  his  sods 
in  Italy*  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  No. 
933|  p.  56, 

{Stgjerscribed) 


"Al  illustrissimo  Sig" 
Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 
d'Honore  A.  S.  S. 


*^  In  Roma. 


^'Franca  per  Manteua. 

Sept.  the  3d,  our  style. 

''Dear  Sons — Being  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's  in  the 
country,  I  cannot  write  at  large,  because  1  find  myself  some* 
what  indbposed  with  a  cold,  and  am  thick  of  hearing,  ratlier 
worse  than  I  was  in  town.     I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of 
July  26th,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health ;  but  wonder 
you  should  think  me  so  negligent  as  to  forget  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  ship  in  which  your  parcel  is  to  come.    I  have 
written  to  vou  two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which  1  have 
sent  by  saie  hands,  as  I  told  you,  and  doubt  not  but  you  have 
them  before  this  can  arrive  to  you.    Being  out  of  town,  I  have 
forgotten  the  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire,  and 
put  it  into  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with  mine.     But  the  mas- 
ter's name  I  remember:  he  is  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp;  tho 
ship  is  bound  to  Leghorn,   consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Ball,  merchants.    I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  by  Ton- 
son's  means  almost  all  our  letters  have  miscarried  for  this  last 
year.    But,  however,  he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the  dedi- 
cation, though  he  had  prepared  the  book  for  it ;  for,  in  every 
figure  of  ^£neas  he  has  caused  him  to  be  drawn  like  king  Wil- 
liam with  a  hooked  nose.  <  After  my  return  to  town,  I  intend  to 
alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's,  written  long  since,  and 
lately  put  into  my  hands;  'tis  called  The  Conquest  of  China  by 
the  Tartars.     It  will  cost  me  six  weeks  study,  with  the  proba- 
ble benefit  of  an  hundred  pounds.     In  the  mean  time  I  am  writ- 
ing a  song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  the  patro- 
ness of  music.     This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way  beneficial ;  but 
I  could  not  deny  the  stewards  of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body 
to  me  to  desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Bridgeman, 
whose  parents  are  your  mother's  friends.     I  hope  to  send  you 
thirty  guineas  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  account  when  I  come  to  town.     I  remember 
the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your  letter;  but  dissembling,  though 
lawful  in  some  cases,  is  not  my  talent;   yet,  for  your  sake,  I 
will  struggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  nature,  and  keep 
in  my  just  resentments  against  that  degenerate  order*    Uv  vVv^^ 
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mean  time,  I  flatter  not  myself  with  any  oanner  of  hopes,  but 
do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake;  being  assured,  before 
handy  never  to  be  rewarded,  though  the  times  should  alter. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles  will 
begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  according  to  his  nativity, 
which,  casting  it  myself,  I  am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto 
have  happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I  predicted 
them :  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  recover  more  health,  accord- 
ing to  my  age.  Remember  me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  prayers 
I  earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  succeeds  in  the  world  beyond 
its  desert  or  my  expectation.  You  know  the  profits  might  have 
been  more;  but  neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  w*ould 
suffer  roe  to  take  them :  but  I  never  can  repent  of  my  constancy, 
since  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for 
which  I  suffer.  It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many  friends  to 
me  amongst  my  enemies,  though  they  who  ought  to  have  been 
my  friends  are  negligent  of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner,  and 
cannot  go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  excuse; 
and  am 

'^  Your  most  affectionate  father, 

"JoHM  Drydeh.'* 


SMITH. 

SDMirND  Smith  is  one  of  those  lucky  writers  who  have, 
without  much  labour,  attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are 
meDtioned  with  reverence  rather  for  the  possession  than  the  ex- 
ertion of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known  ;  and  that  little  claims  no  praise  but 
what  can  be  |i;iTen  to  intellectual  excellence  seldom  employed 
to  any  virtuous  purpose.  His  character,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Oldisworth  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship,  which  is  said 
by  Dr.  Burton  to  show  ''  what  fine  things  one  man  of  parts  can 
say  of  another/'  and  which,  however,  comprises  great  part  of 
what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to  transcribe  at 
ooce  than  to  take  by  pieces.  I  shall  subjoin  such  little  memo- 
rials as  accident  has  enabled  me  to  collect. 

Mr.  Edmund  Smith  was  the  only  son  of  an  eminent  mer- 
ohant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  the  famous  baron 
Lechmere.  Some  misfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were  soon 
followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's  being  left 
very  young  in  the  hands  of  a  near  relation  (one  who  married 
Mr.  Neale's  sister)  whose  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as  their  own  child, 
and  put  him  to  Westminster  school  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby ; 
whence,  after  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  guardian 
(whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained)  he  was  removed  to 
Christ-Church  in  Oxford,  and  there  by  his  aunt  handsomely 
maintained  till  her  death ;  after  which  he  continued  a  member 
of  tbat  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within  five  years  of  his 
own ;  though,  some  time  before  his  leaving  Christ-church,  he 
was  sent  for  by  his  mother  to  Worcester,  and  owned  and 
acknowledged  as  her  legitimate  son;  which  had  not  been 
mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  aspersions  that  were  ignorantly 
oast  by  some  on  his  birth.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our 
author's  honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he  stood  a 
candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he  so  signally  distinguished 
himself  by  his  conspicuous  performances,  that  there  arose  no 
small  contention,  between  the  representative  electors  of  Trinity- 
college  in  Cambridge  and  Christ-church  in  Oxon,  which  of  those 
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two  royal  societies  should  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the 
electors  of  Triuity-college  having  the  preference  of  choice  that 
year,  they  resolutely  elected  him ;  who  yet,  being  invited  at  the 
same  time  to  Christ-church,  chose  to  except  of  a  studentship 
there.  Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  natural  as  acquired, 
seem  to  have  been  formed  upon  Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  his 
"Art  of  Poetry," 


— V^go  nee  studium  line  dinte  Tena» 
Nee  rude  quid  profit  video  in^niam ;  alteriui  sic 
**  Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  eoDJurat  amiee." 


He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  those  excellent  and 
necessary  qualifications  which  are  previous  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  man.  His  memory  was  large  and  tenacious, 
yet  by  a  curiattsfdudty  chi^y  susceptible  of  the  finest  impres- 
sions it  received  from  the  best  authors  he  read,  which  it  always 
preserved  in  their  primitive  strength  and  amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  vivacity  of  under- 
standing which  easily  took  in  and  surmounted  the  most  subtle 
and  knotty  parts  of  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  His  wit  was 
prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing ;  his  taste  delicate, 
his  head  clear,  and  his  way  of  expressing  his  thoughts  perspi- 
cuous and  engaging.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  person,  which 
yet  was  so  well  turned^  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his  dress 
could  render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  that  the  fair  sex,  who 
observed  and  esteemed  him,  at  once  commended  and  reproved 
him  by  the  nan\e  of  the  handsome  sloven.  An  eager  but  gene- 
rous and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him ;  which  (as  it  were 
a  rational  sort  of  instinct)  pushed  him  upon  striving  to  excel  in 
every  art  and  science  that  could  make  him  a  credit  to  his  college, 
and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the  most  learned  and  polite 
university ;  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  have  several  contempo- 
raries  and  fellow-students  who  exercised  and  excited  this  virtue 
in  themselves  and  others,  thereby  becoming  so  deservedly  in  fih 
▼our  with  this  age,  and  so  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernment 
His  judgment,  naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an  exquisite 
fineness  and  distinguishing  sagacity,  which,  as  it  was  active  and 
busy,  so  it  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  paces  with  a 
rich  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the  wing,  and  never 
tired  with  aspiring.  Hence  it  was  that,  though  he  writ  as  young 
as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities;  and  his  earliest  productions 
were  so  far  from  having  any  thing  in  them  mean  and  trifling, 
that,  like  the  junior  compositions  of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  ma& 
gray  authors  blush.  There  are  many  of  his  first  essays  in  ora- 
tory, in  epigram,  el^y,  and  epique,  still  handed  about  the  uni- 
versity in  manuscript,  which  show  a  masterly  hand ;  and,  though 
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maimed  and  injured  by  frequent  transcribing,  make  their  way 
into  our  most  celebrated  miscellanies,  where  they  shine  with  un- 
common lustre.  Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books 
which  he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of  his  com- 
positions came  abroad  under  other  names,  which  his  own 
sin^Iar  modesty  and  faithful  silence  strove  in  vain  to  conceal. 
The  Encaenia  and  public  collections  of  the  university  upon  state 
objects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  either  for  elegy  and  con- 
gratulation, as  when  he  contributed  most  largely  to  them  ;  and 
it  was  natural  for  those  who  knew  his  peculiar  way  of  writing 
to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the  most  relishing 
part  of  the  entertainment.  As  his  parts  were  extraordinary,  so 
tie  well  knew  how  to  improve  them  ;  and  not  only  to  polish  the 
diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and  durable  metal* 
Though  he  was  an  academic  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he 
contracted  no  sourness  of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch 
of  disputation,  or  obstinate  contention  for  the  old  or  new  philo- 
sophy, no  assuming  way  of  dictating  to  others,  which  are  faults 
(though  excusable)  which  some  are  insensibly  led  into  who  are 
constrained  to  dwell  long  within  the  walls  of  a  private  college. 
His  conversation  was  pleasant  and  instructive  ;  and  what  Horace 
said  of  Plotius^  Varius^  and  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied  to 
him  : 

"Nil  eg^  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  Amico." 

Sat.  V.  1. 1. 

As  correct  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  most  elaborate  pieces,  he 
read  the  works  of  others  with  candour,  and  reserved  his  greatest 
severity  for  his  own  compositions ;  being  readier  to  cherish  and 
advance  than  damp  or  depress  a  rising  genius,  and  as  patient  of 
being  excelled  himself  (if  any  could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to 
excel  others. 

'Twere  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  particular 

Erofession  who  was  capable  of  surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  thisi 
is  want  of  application  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  want 
of  due  encouragement. 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  university 
with  unusual  applause ;  and  though  he  often  suffered  his  friends 
to  call  him  off  from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthen  out  those 
jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his  studies  was  so  much  the 
more  passionate,  and  his  intention  upon  those  refined  pleasures 
of  reading  and  thinking  so  vehement  (to  which  his  facetious 
and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion)  that  the  habit  grew 
upon  him,  and  the  series  of  meditation^nd  reflection  being  kept 
up  whole  weeks  together,  he  could  better  sort  his  ideas,  and 
VOL.  v.— ^  o 
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tike  in  the  sundky  parte  of  a  science  at  one  view,  without  inter- 
ruption or  confusion.  Some  indeed  of  his  acquaintancey  who 
were  pleased  to  distinguish  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar^ 
extolled  him  altogether  on  the  account  of  these  titles ;  but  others, 
who  knew  bim  better,  could  not  forbear  doing  him  justice  as  t 
prodigy  in  both  kinds.  He  had  signalized  himself,  in  the 
flchooby  as  a  philosopher  and  polemic  of  extensive  knowledgie 
and  deep  penetration ;  and  went  through  all  the  courses  with  a 
wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  science.  I 
remember  him  in  the  Divinrty-school  responding  and  disputing 
with  a  perspicuous  energ3%  a  ready  exactness,  and  commanding 
force  of  argument,  when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided  in  the  chair ; 
whose  condescending  and  disinterested  commendation  of  him 
gave  him  such  a  reputation  as  silenced  the  envious  malice  of 
bis  enemies,  who  durst  not  contradict  the  approbation  of  so 
profound  a  master  in  theology.  None  of  those  self-sufficient 
creatures  who  have  either  trifled  with  philosophy,  by  attempt- 
ing to  ridicule  it,  or  have  encumbered  it  with  novel  terms  and 
burdensome  explanations,  understood  its  real  weight  and  purity 
half  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  too  discerning  to  allow  of 
the  character  of  unprofitable,  rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some 
superficial  sciolists  (so  very  smooth  and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no 
impression)  either  out  of  an  unthinking  indolence  or  an  ill- 
grounded  prejudice  had  affixed  to  this  sort  of  studies.  He  knew 
the  thorny  terms  of  philosophy  served  well  to  fence  in  the  true 
doctrines  of  religion ;  and  looked  upon  school- divinity  as  upon 
a  rough  but  weU-wrought  armour,  which  might  at  once  adorn 
and  defend  the  christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for  the  combat 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfect  intimacy  with  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics ;  with  which  he  had  carefully  compared  what* 
ever  was  wcrth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
(to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger)  and  in  all  the  celebrat- 
ed writers  of  his  own  countr3\  But  then,  according  to  the 
curious  observation  of  the  late  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  kept  the 
poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism ;  and,  as  it  were,  married  the 
two  arts  for  their  mutual  support  and  improvement  There 
was  not  a  tract  of  credit  upon  that  subject  which  he  had  not 
diligently  examined,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hedelin  and 
Bossu  ;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly  before  him,  he  could 
carry  the  art  through  every  poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the 
ipvces  and  deformities.  By  this  means  he  seemed  to  read  with 
t  design  to  correct  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste  every  little 
delicacy  that  was  set  befo/re  him ;  though  it  was  impossible  for 
him  at  the  same  time  to  oe  fed  and  nourished  with  'any  thing 
but  what  was  substantial  and  lasting.     He  conaideiml  the 
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ancients  and  moderns  not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as 
architects  upon  one  and  the  same  plan,  the  art  of  poetry  ;  ac- 
cording to  which  he  jud^,  approved,  and  blamed,  without 
flattery  or  detraction.  If  he  did  not  always  commend  the  com* 
positions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill-nature  (which  was  not  in  his 
temper)  but  strict  justice  would  not  let  him  call  a  few  flowers 
set  in  ranks,  a  glib  measure,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  the  name 
of  poetry ;  he  was  of  Ben  Johnson's  opinion,  who  could  not 
admire 

•^Yertes  u  smooth  and  soft  as  cream 
In  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  stream. 

And  therefore,  though  his  want  of  complaisance  for  sooie 
men's  overbearing  vanity  made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part 
of  mankind  were  obliged  by  the  freedom  of  his  reflections. 

His  Bodlean  speech,  though  taken  from  a  remoto  and  imper- 
fect copy,  hath  shown  the  world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of 
the  Ciceronian  eloquence,  mixed  with  the  conciseness  and  force 
of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns  of  Pliny,  and 
the  acute  and  wise  reflections  of  Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  understood  Horace 
better,  especially  as  to  his  happy  diction,  rolling  numbers,  beau- 
tiful imagery,  and  alternate  mixture  of  the  so(\aod  the  sublime. 
This  endeared  Dr.  Hanne's  odes  to  him,  the  finest  genius  for 
Latin  lyric  since  the  Augustan  age.  His  friend  Mr.  Fhilips's 
ode  to  Mr.  St  John  (the  late  lord  Bolingbroke)  after  the  manner 
of  Horace's  Lusory  or  Amatorian  odes,  is  certainly  a  master 
piece;  but  Mr.  Smith's  Pocockius  is  of  the  sublimer  kind, 
though,  like  Waller's  writings  upon  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  wants 
not  tne  most  delicate  and  surprising  turns  peculiar  to  the  person 

8 raised.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  like  it  in 
^r.  Bathurst,*  who  had  made  some  attempts  this  way  with  ap- 
phose.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  humanity ;  and  so  good 
tn  historian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk  over  the 
most  memorable  facts  in  antiquity,  the  lives,  actions,  and  cha- 
racters of  celebrated  men,  with  amazing  facility  and  accuracy. 
As  he  had  thoroughly  read  and  digested  Thuanus's  works,  so 
he  was  able  to  copy  after  him  ;  and  his  talent  in  this  kind  was 
80  well  known  and  allowed,  that  he  had  been  singled  out  by 
flome  great  men,  to  write  a  history  which  it  was  their  interest 
to  have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity. 

I  shall  not  mention  for  what  reasons  this  design  was  dropped, 
though  they  are  very  much  to  Mr.  Smith's  honour.    The  truth 

•  Dr.  Ralph  Bathun^  whose  fife  and  Itterarj  remains  were  p^blidied  ia 
1761,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wartmi.       € . 
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isy  aod  I  speak  it  before  liviofi;  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
eonnjMny  could  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful  literature  nobody 
shone  to  greater  advanta^ ;  he  seemed  to  be  that  Memmius 
whom  Lucretius  speaks  of: 

— Quein  tu  dea»  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  ornatum  volusiti  excellere  rebus. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down  in 
miscellanies  and  collections,  being  wrested  from  him  by  his 
friends  with  great  di£Bculty  and  reluctance.  All  of  them  toge- 
ther make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body  which  lies 
dispersed  in  the  possession  of  numerous  acquaintance ;  and  can- 
not perhaps  be  made  entire,  lyithout  great  injustice  to  him, 
because  few  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  the  transcriber  was 
often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of  a  friend.  His  condolence 
for  the  death  of  Mr.  Philips  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and 
hath  done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second  Milton,  whose 
writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language,  generosity, 
and  valour.  For  him  Mr.  Smith  had  contracted  a  perfect 
friendship;  a  passion  he  was  most  susceptible  of,  and  whose 
laws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had  all  the  life,  pro- 
portion, and  embellishments,  bestowed  on  it  which  an  exqui- 
site skill,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  cool  judgement,  possibly 
could  bestow  on  it.  The  epique,  lyric,  elegiac,  every  sort  of 
poetry  he  touched  upon,  (and  he  touched  upon  a  great  variety) 
was  raised  to  its  proper  height,  and  the  differences  between  each 
of  them  observed  with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the  old 
rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable  order  by  each  other; 
and  there  was  a  predominant  fancy  and  spirit  of  his  own  in- 
fused, superior  to  what  some  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or 
fit>m  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the  moderns,  by  a 
painful  industry  and  servile  imitation.  His  contrivances  were 
^roit  and  magnificent ;  his  images  lively  and  adequate  ;  bis 
•eutiments  charming  and  majestic ;  his  expressions  natural  and 
bold  ;  his  numbers  various  and  sounding ;  and  that  enamelled 
mixture  of  classical  wit,  which  without  redundance  and  affecta- 
tion sparkled  through  his  writings,  and  were  no  less  pertinent 
and  agreeable. 

His  Pfuedra  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and  the  success  of  it 
was  as  great  as  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends 
eould  promise  or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the  com- 
mon method  of  filling  the  hou^^e,  are  not  always  the  surest 
marks  of  judging  what  encouragement  a  play  meets  with  ;  but 
the  generosity  of  all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste  about  town 
WMa  remarkable  on  this  occasion ;  aod  it  must  not  be  foi^tten 
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how  zealously  Mr.  AddisoD  espoused  bis  interest,  with  all  the 
ele^nt  judgment  and  diffusive  good-nature  for  which  that  ac- 
complished gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  by  man- 
kind. But  as  to  Phsedra.  she  has  certainly  made  a  finer  figure 
under  Mr.  Smith's  conduct  upon  the  English  stage,  than  either 
in  Rome  or  Athens ;  and  if  she  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Phaedra^  I  need  not  say  she  surpasses  the  French  one,  though 
embellished  with  whatever  reg;ular  beauties  and  moving  soft- 
ness Racine  himself  could  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  composing 
than  Mr.  Smith ;  and  sometimes  he  would  create  greater  diffi- 
culties than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  ease 
what  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  speaks)  may  be  easily  written,  moved 
his  indignation.  When  he  was  writing  upon  a  subject,  he  would 
seriously  consider  what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Ho- 
race, if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted 
him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  or  would  not  finish  several  subjects  he  undertook ; 
which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  still 
hunting  after  a  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional  indolence,  which 
spleen  and  lassitude  brought  upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foi- 
bles, the  world  was  least  inclined  to  forgive.  That  this  was 
not  owing  to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a  frail- 
ty which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  men  than  Shakspeare  and 
Jonson)  is  clear  from  hence ;  because  he  left  his  works  to  the 
entire  disposal  of  hb  friends,  whose  most  rigorous  censures  he 
even  courted  and  solicited,  submitting  to  their  animadversions 
and  the  freedom  they  took  with  them  with  an  unreserved  and 
prudent  resignation. 

I  have  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  some  poems  to  be 
designed  set  out  analytically  ;  wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and 
connexion,  the  images,  incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  great 
Tsriety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so  well  fitted  to 
the  rules  of  art,  and  squared  so  exactly  to  the  precedents  of  the 
ancients,  that  I  have  often  looked  on  these  poetical  elements 
with  the  same  concern  with  which  curious  men  are  affected  jit 
the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique 
figure  or  building.  Those  fragments  of  the  learned,  which 
some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  pains  in  collecting,  are 
useless  rarities,  without  form  and  without  life,  when  compared 
with  these  embryos,  which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  pre- 
serve them ;  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  some  of  them 
were  to  come  abroad  they  would  be  as  highly  valued  by  the 
poets  as  the  sketches  of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to  the 
design  and  proportion. 
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It  mutt  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some  defects  ia  hil 
conduct,  which  those  are  roost  apt  to  remember  who  could 
imitate  him  in  nothing  else.  His  freedom  with  himself  drew 
severer  acknowledgments  from  him  than  all  the  malice  he  ever 
provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and  he  did  not  scruple  Id 
give  even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  name  of  faults ;  but,  if  the 
world  had  half  his  good-nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would  be 
entirely  struck  out  of  his  character. 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and  disappointments, 
could  make  so  many  friends,  and  those  so  truly  valuable,  must 
have  just  and  noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the 
success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only  happi- 
ness of  his  life.  He  knew  very  well  what  was  due  to  his  birth, 
though  fortune  threw  him  short  of  it  in  every  other  circumstanee 
of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps  reasonable, 
complaints  of  her  dispensations,  under  which  he  had  honour 
enough  to  be  easy,  without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  bis 
way  when  ofiered  to  him  at  a  price  of  a  more  durable  reputation. 
He  took  care  to  have  no  dealings  with  mankind  in  which  he 
could  not  be  just ;  and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in 
his  pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was  the  only 
burthen  and  reproach  he  ever  brought  upon  his  friends.  He 
could  say,  as  Horace  did  of  himself,  what  I  never  yet  saw 
translated : 


**  Mco  sum  pauper  in  sre.*' 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  surrounded  by  all 
those  who  really  had  or  pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted  by 
the  great  men  who  had  then  a  power  and  opportunity  of  en- 
couraging arts  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fondness  for 
the  name  of  patron  in  many  instances,  which  will  ever  be  re- 
membered to  their  glory.  Mr.  Smith's  character  grew  upon 
his  friends  by  intimacy,  and  out-went  the  strongest  prepc»sses- 
sioos  which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour.  Whatever 
quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  whose  obscurity  is  their  happiness, 
may  possibly  have  to  the  age,  yet  amidst  a  studied  neglect  and 
total  disuse  of  all  those  ceremonial  attendances,  fashionable 
equipments,  and  external  recommendation,  which  are  thought 
necessary  introductions  into  iheg^nde  monde^  this  gentleman 
was  so  happy  as  still  to  please ;  and  whilst  the  rich,  the  gay, 
the  noble,  and  honourable,  saw  how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and 
learning,  they  easily  foi^ve  him  all  other  difierences.  Hence 
it  was  Uiat  both  his  acquaintance  and  retirements  were  his  own 
free  dioice.    What  Mr.  Prior  observes  upon  a  very  great  cht- 
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ras  true  of  him,  that  most  of  his  faults  brought  their 
frith  them. 

e  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him  least,  it  being 
U>m  of  the  vulgar  to  charge  an  excess  upon  the  most 
saot,  and  to  form  a  character  by  the  morals  of  a  few, 
ire  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two  in  good  company, 
only  fortune  is  wanting  to  make  a  great  name,  that  sin* 
ieption  can  never  pass  upon  the  best  judi^  and  most 
lerobserverb  of  mankind ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
rid  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may  justly  enlarge  our  de- 
upon  them  for  their  admiration. 

i  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  engaged  himself  in 
ccKisiderable  undertakings ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared 
M  to  expect  mighty  things  from  him.  I  have  seen  about 
ets  of  his  ^*  English  Pindar/'  which  exceeded  any  thing 
kind  I  could  ever  hope  for  in  our  own  language.  He 
awn  out  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Gray^ 
1  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it.  But  he  could  not 
ive  bequeathed  that  work  to  better  hands  than  where,  I 
is  at  present  lodged ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such 
inay  justify  the  largest  expectations,  and  is  suflScient  to 
he  town  an  agreeable  invitation. 

ppreatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was  '^  Longinus."  He 
ished  an  entire  translation  of  the  Sublime,  which  he  sent 
reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  his,  late  of 
I  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the  Greek  tongue,  from  whom 
\  to  my  hands.  The  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau, 
.  truly  valuable,  was  hr  short  of  it.  He  proposed  a  large 
Q  to  this  work,  of  notes  and  observations  of  his  own, 
m  entire  system  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books, 
the  titles  of  Thought,  Diction,  and  Figure.  I  saw  the 
these  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in  which  he  showed 
ious  judgment  and  reading ;  and  particularly  had  reformed 
t  of  Rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  confused  heap  of 
with  which  a  long  succession  of  pedants  had  encumbered 
orld,  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  comprehending  all  that 
leful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under  each  head  and 
r,  he  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and 
ns,  the  Greak,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Ita- 
oets,  and  to  note  their  several  beauties  and  defects. 
at  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as'  I  am  informed,  in  the 
of  men  of  worth  and  judgment,  who  loved  him.  It 
;  be  supposed  they  would  suppress  any  thing  that  was  hia, 
t  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for  want  of  proper  hands 
sh  what  so  great  a  genius  had  begun, 
h  is  the  decuunation  of  Oldiswortii,  written  while  his  ad* 
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mintiod  was  yet  fresh  and  his  kindness  wairo ;  and  therefixv 
snch  aSy  without  any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  shows  a 
strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable  truth.  1  can- 
not much  commend  the  performance.  The  praise  is  often  in* 
distincti  and  the  sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pofn 
than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  be  eontradidB^ 
even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

Edmund  Keale,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith,  was  born 
at  Handley,  the  seat  of  the  Lechmeres,  in  Worceslersbiie. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.* 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known  to  have  been 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Busby  to  detain  those  youth  long  at  sehool 
of  whom  he  had  formed  the  highest  expectations.  Smith  took 
his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696 ;  he  therefore  was 
probably  admitted  into  the  university  in  1689,  when  we  may 
suppose  him  twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was  such  as  has 
been  told ;  but  the  indecency  and  licentiousness  of  his  behavioor 
drew  upon  him,  Dec.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only  bache- 
lor, a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  in  order  to  hit 
expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect  is  not  known.  He  waf 
probably  less  notorious.  At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  moeb 
will  be  forgiven  to  literary  merit ;  and  of  that  he  had  exhibited 
suflScient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode  on  the  death  of  tha 
great  Orientalist,  Dr.  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose 
praise  must  have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been  bat 
two  years  in  the  university. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of  the  Musae  An- 
f^icanx^  though  perhaps  some  objections  may  be  made  to  its 
Latinity,  is  by  far  the  best  Lyric  composition  in  that  collec- 
.  tion  ;  nor  do  I  know  where. to  find  it  eaualled  among  the  mo- 
dem writers.  It  expresses,  with  great  felicity,  images  not  clat- 
«cal  in  classical  diction  :  its  digressions  and  returns  have  beeo 
deservedly  recommended  by  Trapp  as  modek  for  imitation. 

He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley  : 

Testitur  bine  tot  senno  coloribus 
Qnot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilit  tui 

Orttor  tKertt  quot  ▼icistim 

Te  memoret  celebrare  giyndent. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  the  orator  pro- 
nounce  the  colours^  or  give  to  colours  memory  and  delighi.  I 
quote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of  these  lines  : 

*  By  hU  epitipb  lie  appears  to  have  been  42  years  oU  when  lie  ML 
Be  was  ccmtequeDtly  bom  in  tbe  ytMX  1668.    R. 


89  WMor  langwim  be  liad  ill  ftafffw 

That  only  ftme  shall  apeak  of  him  im  more; 

The  umflie,  by  which  an  old  mniy  retaining  the  fire  of  his 
youths  is  compered  to  JEtna  flaming  through  the  snow,  which 
Smith  has  used  with  great  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  how* 
over  little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proeeeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  July  8, 
1696.  Of  the  exercises  which  he  performed  on  that  occasioD| 
I  have  not  heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  reputation ;  for  he 
continued  to  cultivate  his  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his 
irregularities :  bv  which  he  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  April 
M,  1700,  the  dean  and  chapter  declared  *'  the  phce  of  Mr. 
Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of  riotous  behavioor  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Cole,  an  apothecary ;  but  it  was  referred  to 
the  dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence  should  be 
pot  into  execution.^' 

Hios  tenderiy  was  he  treated  :  the  governors  of  his  college 
could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet  wished  that  he  would  not  force 
them  to  drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency : 
in  his  own  phrase,  he  whitened  himself,  having  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  censorship,  an  office  of  honour  and  some  profit  in  the 
eollttp;  but,  when  the  election  came,  the  preference  was  given 
to  Mr.  Foulkes,  his  junior :  the  same,  I  suppose,  that  joined 
with  Friend  in  an  edition  of  part  of  Demosthenes.  The  cen- 
sor is  a  tutor;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust  the  super- 
intendence of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  him* 
self 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his  wit  against 
the  dean.  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom  he  considered  as  the  opponent  of 
his  claim.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once  heard  a  sin^e 
fine  too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  un- 
williog  to  lose  him :  he  was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks  and 
Ins  vices,  two  years  longer;  bat  on  Dec.  20,  1705,  at  the  in- 
stance of  all  the  canons,  tJie  sentence  declated  five  years  before 
was  put  in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  tender ;  for  one  of 
his  friends,  from  whom  I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not 
Id  know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  associated  himself 
with  the  whigs,  whether  because  they  were  in  power,  or  be- 
cause the  tories  had  expelled  him,  or  because  be  was  a  whig  by 
principle,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was,  however,  carmed 
by  men  of  great  i^tiesi  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was 
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supported  by  the  liberality  of  those  whp  delighted  in  his  connr- 
sation. 

There  was  once  a  desigo,  hinted  at  by  Oldiswortii,  to  have 
made  him  userul.  One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a  ^eod 
lit  a  tar^fn,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter ;  and,  haybc 
staid  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  A(Ver  a  pinise,  $fm 
he  to  his  friend,  **  He  ihat  wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose 
business  was  to  tell  me  that  a  History  of  the  Revolution  was  19* 
tended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  undertake  it  I  said, '  Wbit 
fhall  I  do  with  the  character  of  lord  Sunderland?'  and  Addison 
immediately  .^tumed^  '  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last?*  and 
went  away/* 

Captain  9ag  was  9  name  which  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  ne^ 
gence  of  Axfi^B. 

This  story  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lioicoln's  Inn, 
to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend  of  Sm^th. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some  profitable  employ- 
ments ;  but,  as  they  cot;iJd  iiot  deprive  him  of  any  real  esteem, 
they  left  him  jmaoy  friends ;  and  no  man  was  ever  better  intro- 
duced to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  ig  that  violent  conflict  of  par- 
ties, had  a  prologue  and  epilogue  from  the  first  wits  on  either 
side. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  difleren^ 
courses.  His  play  pleased  the  critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It 
was,  as  Addison  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night 
Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit,  had  ensured  no 
band  of  applauders,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  ao4 
found  that  native  excellence  was  not  su$cient  ipr  itB  own 
support. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who  advanced  the 
price  from  fifty  guineas,  the  current  rate,  tp  sixty ;  and  Hali&X| 
the  general  patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith's  indoleoes 
kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication  till  Lintot,  after  fniitleas 
importunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would  publish  the  play  without 
it  Now,  therefore,  it  was  written ;  and  Halifax  expected  the 
author  with  his  book,  and  h^  prepared  to  reward  him  with  t 
place  of  three  hundi^  pounds  a  year.  Smith,  by  pride,  or  caprice, 
or  indolence,  or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him,  though 
doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  his  fi^iends,  and  at  last  missed 
his  reward  by  not  going  to  solicit  it 

Addison  has,  in  the  Spectator,  mentioned  the  n^lect  of  Smith's 
tragedy  as  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fond- 
ness for  operas  then  prevailing.  The  authority  of  Addison  is 
great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  please  the  people  if 
the  purpose,  deserves  r^rd.  In  this  question,  I  cannot  but 
think  the  people  in  the  right    The  &ble  is  mythological^  « 
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sloiy  w&feh'  #e  are  tecustomed  to  rejeet  at  fabe;  and  the  man- 
ottB  are  ao' distant  from  our  own,  that  ive  know  them  not  from 
^mpithy,  but  by  study ;  the  ig^oAiht  do  not  undeiTstand  the 
aetion;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a  sehool-boy's  tale;  incredului 
odL  What  I  cannot  for  a  moment  belieifey  F  c^nobt  for  a  mo^ 
tfaent  behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentlhiedtflrfhba  re^ 
ttiote  from  life  are  i^moved'yet  further  bjr  the  diction,  which  U 
too  Inxoriant  and  splendid  for  dial^ue,  and  enVidops  thai 
flioaghta  rather  than  dfs^ltfys  them.  It  ts  a  scholaWjday,  sueh 
aa  may  [deaae  the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator ;  the  work  of 
a  t^orou^  atid  elegant  mind,  accustomed  to  please  itself  with 
its  dWnr  eoneeptions,  but  of  little  acquaintance  with^  the  course^ 
dflife. 

Dennis  &lb  u^,  in  one  df  his  pieces;  that  he  had'once  a  design' 
to  haTe  written  the  tragedy  of  Phaedra ;  but  was  cohvinbed  that 
ttut  aetion  was^  too  mythological. 

In  1709,  a  year  aft^r  the  exhibitioh  of  Phasffia,  died  John[ 
PbHipa,  the  friend  and  fellow-collegtta  of  Smith,  who  on  that 
aecaaldil  wrote  a  poem,  which  justice  must  place  among  the  best, 
dmes  which  our  language  can  show,  an  elegant  mixture  of 
iNiaoeas  and  admiration,  of  dignity  and  softn^.  There  are 
aOrne  passages  too  ludicrous ;  but  eyery  htiman  performance  haif 
ks  feults. 

This  elegy  it'v^as  ihA  mndA  Among  His  friends  to  poKhise 
ftr  a  guinea ;  atid,  aa  his  acquaintance  was  ndnierous^'  it  waa  a' 
Tery  profitable  pdcim. 

Of  his  Pindar,  mentioned  by  Oldii^wbrth',  I  have  never  other- 
Wise  beard.  His  Longtnus  he  mtehded  to  accompany  with  some' 
fllostrations,  and  had  selected  his  instances  of  the^Ae  subUmc 
ttom  the  works  of  filackmore. 

Be  nsolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  sti^,  with  the 
aldry  of  lady  Jane  Grey.  It  i^  not  tiblikeiy'  that'  hu^  experience 
of  the  inefficacy  and  incredibility  of  a  mythological  tald  mighf 
JBlei'mioe  him  to  choose  an  aetibn  fitim  the  Enpish  history ^  at 
ao  great  di^nce  from  our  own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a^ 
•iMIeVeiit,  produced  by  the  operhtibn  of  known  eharadters. 

A  subject  will  not  CMsily  occur  that  can  fpve  moreoppcMH 
oitiea  of  informing  the  understanding,  for  which  Mi*.  Snntii'waa 
onqoeetionably  qualified,  or  for  molring  the  passiotfs;  in  which 
I  suspect  him  to  have  had  less  power. 

Having  fbrmed  hia'plan  and  collected  materials,  be  deelared 
that  a  few  months  would  complete  his  design;  and,  that  ha 
nAght  pursue  his^v^ork  with  less  frequent  avocationa,  be  was^ 
i^  Jdne,  1710,  iniriCd  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to  his  house  at 
Cartham,  in  Wiltshire:  Here  he  found  such  opportunities  oi 
indttlgenoe  aa  did  bM  much  fii^ward  bis  atudiesy  and  particobriy 
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some  strong  ale,  too  delicioos  to  be  reiisted.  He  ate  and  drank 
till  he  found  himself  plethoric;  and  then^  resoMng  to  eaae 
himself  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apotheoary  io  the 
neighbourhood  a  prescription  of  a  porge  so  forcible,  that  tbe 
apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay  it  till  he  had  given 
notice  of  its  danger.  Smith,  not  pleased  with  the  contradietioA 
of  a  shopman,  and  boastful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the 
notice  with  rude  contempt,  and  swallowed  his  own  medicine^ 
which,  in  July  1710,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  was  buried 
atGrartham. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Ducket  communicated  to  Oldmixooy 
the  historian,  an  account  pretended  to  have  been  received  firooa 
Smith,  that  Clarendon's  history  was,  in  its  publication  corrupted 
by  Aldrich,  Smalridg^,  and  Atterbury ;  and  that  Smith  was 

iployed  to  forge  and  insert  the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by  Oldmixon,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  eagerly  received ;  but  its  pro- 

K«8  was  soon  checked ;  for  finding  its  way  into  the  journal  of 
evoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then  an  exile  ia 
France,  who  immediately  denied  the  charge,  with  this  remark- 
able  particular,  that  he  never  in  his  whole  life  had  once  spoken 
to  Smith  ;*  his  company  being,  as  must  be  inferred,  not  ao- 
eepted  by  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  refuted  by  Dr. 
Burton,  of  Eton,  a  man  eminent  for  literature ;  and,  tboo^  not 
of  the  same  party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of 
truth  to  leave  them  burthened  with  a  fiadse  charge.  The  testi* 
monies  which  he  has  collected  have  convinced  mankind  that 
either  Smith  or  Ducket,  was  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicioos  false- 
hood. 

This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts  of  Sniith's 
life  which,  with  more  honour  to  his  name,  might  have  been 
concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was  a  man  of  suck 
estimation  among  his  companions,  that  the  casual  censures  or 
praises  which  he  dropped  in  conversation  were  considered,  like 
those  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 

He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness  of  criticism,  and  by  a 
cursory  glance  over  a  new  composition  would  exactly  tell  all  ita 
faults  and  beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  ra- 

•  Sec  Bishop  AUerbury't  "  EpittoUry  corrcspondeiice,*'  1799,  toL  OL 
p.  186,  133.  In  the  suune  work,  vol.  I.  p.  3  i5,  it  appemn  that  Smith  was 
aft  Mie  time  iuipected  bj  Atterimry  to  hare  been  tat  author  c^  the  **TiUe 
ofaTtth.**       N. 
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pidiify  aiMl  of  raUiniogy  with  great  fidelity)  wkat  be  io  mtStf 
eoUeeted. 

He  therefore  alwiys  knew  whet  the  prewot  queetioQ  requir- 
ed ;  end,  when  his  friends  ezpreesed  their  wonder  at  hia  acqai* 
ailioiis,  made  in  a  state  of  apparent  negligence  and  dninkeonesS) 
ki  never  diacoyered  his  hours  of  reading  or  method  of  stod  jy 
hot  involved  himself  in  affected  silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity 
with  their  admiration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  obaerved ;  if  any 
thought  or  image  was  presented  to  his  mind  that  he  could  use 
or  impmvu,  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  lost ;  but,  amidst  the  jol- 
lily  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  very  dili- 
gaotly  eemmitted  it  to  paper. 

Thua  it  was  tfiat  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for  hii 
new  tragedy;  of  which  Rowe,  when  they  were  pot  into  hie 
handsy  could  make,  as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but  which  the 
eoUeelor  considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materiab. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  connected  him^ 
with  the  licentious  and  dissolute :  and  he  aJBected  the  airs  and 
gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  his  dress  was  si  ways  deficient; 
seiMilastie  cloodiness  still  hung  about  him ;  and  his  merriment 
wes  sure  to  produce  the  scorn  of  his  companions. 

With  aH  his  carelessness  and  all  his  vices,  he  was  one  of  the 
ammMirers  at  fortune;  and  wondered  why  he  was  sufiered  to 
he  poor,  when  Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred ;  nor  would 
a  very  Kttle  have  contented  him ;  for  he  estimated  his  wants  at 
"six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  his  coofse  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that  he  had  dili- 
gently perused,  and  accurately  remembered,  the  old  romances 
of  knif^t  errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  was  something 
contemptuous  in  his  treatment  of  those  whom  he  considered  as 
not  qualified  to  oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  many  frail- 
tiaa;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  thst  he  had  great  merit  who 
corid  obtain  to  the  same  play  a  prologue  from  Addison  snd  an 
epUogue  firom  Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patroni^ 
of  Halifax,  and  the  praiw  of  Oldiaworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  these  minute  memorials,  I 
am  indebCed  to  my  conversation  with  Oilbert  Walmsley,  lale 
registrar  of  the  ecclesiaatical  court  of  Lichfield,  who  was  ae- 
qoainled  both  with  Smith  and  Ducket ;  and  declared,  that,  if  the 
tele  eoneeming  Clarendon  were  forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket 
of  the  firisehoed ;  **  for  Btm  was  a  man  of  great  veracity." 

Of  Oilbert  Wafansley,  thus  presented  to  my  mind,  let  me  ia» 
dulge  mysdf  ia  the  renwbrapce.    I  kaew  him  rery  early  ; 


bo  w»  one  of  (be  first  frienda  that  literature  procurad'  me,  ibl 
I  hope  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  Dotieer 

He  was  of  ao  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only  not  a  boy ;-  yet 
bo  oerer  received  my  aetions  with  eootempL  He  was  a  whig^' 
with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolenee  of  his  pnrty ;  yet  difiir- 
MM  of  opioion  did  not  keep  usapart^  I  honoured  htm,  and  hi' 
endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without  exemption  fioaa 
Its  viees  or  its  follies,  but  had  never'  n^lected  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind;  his  helief  of  revelation  was  onshaken;  his  learning 
preserved  his  principles ;-  be  grew  first  r^;ular,  and  then  piousr 

His  studies  had  been  ao  various,  that  l  am  not  able  to  name 
a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was 
great ;  and  what  he  did  not  immediately  know,  be  could  at  least 
tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learnings  and' 
such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  day  now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  adnotsge 
from  his  friendship. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  iostmctive- 
hours,  with  companions  such  as  are  not  often  found ;  with  one 
who  has  lengthened  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life;  with  Dr. 
James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered,  and  with 
fiavid  Garriek,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  chf 
neter  of  our  common  friend;  but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man! 
I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  barm- 
less  pleasure. 
-^  In  the  library  at  Oxford  is  the  following- ludio-oua  Analysis 
•f  Poeoekitig: 

EX  AUTOGRAPHO.- 

[Sent  by  the  author  to  Mr.  Urry.] 

Opuscu|.Dii  hoc,  Halberdarie  amplissime,  in  lucem  profene 
bactenus  distuli,  judtcii  tui  acumen  subveri  tus  mi^is  quam  bi- 
penois.  Tandem  aliquando  oden  banc  ad  te  milto  aublimem, 
teneram,  flebilem,  auavem,  qualem  demum  divinua  (si  Mosis 
vacarel).  acripsisset  Gastrellus:  sdeo  scilicet  sublimen  ut  inter 
legeodum  dormire,  adeo  fiebilem  ut  ridere  velis.  Cujus  elqpn^ 
tiam  ut  melius  inspicias^'  versuum  ordinem  et  materiain  breviter 
teferam..  Imus  venns  de  duobus  prsliis  decsntatis.  Sdus  et 
3us  de  Lotharingio,  cuniculis  subterraneis,  saxis,  ponto,  bosti- 
bua,  et  Asii.  4tus  et  5tus  de  catenis,  aubdibus,  unns,  draconibus, 
tigribus,  et  crocodilia.  das.  Tub,  8us,  9us,  de  Gomorrhfi,  de 
Babylone,  Sebele,  et  qiiodam  domi  sub  per^rino,  lOus,  aliquid 
de  qnodatn  Foeockio.    llua,  lias,  de  SyriS,  Solymft.     tSus, 
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14iifl9  da  Hosel,  et  qaercu,  et  de  javene  quodtm  nlde  seiie. 
15a8,  16u8,  de  JEtnif  et  quomodo  Minz  Pocockio  sit  vilde 
flimilis.  17u8,  ISus,  de  tubl,  astro,  umbra,  flammis,  rotis,  Po> 
eoekio  dod  neglecto.  Csetera  de  Christianis  OttomaDis,  Babylo- 
Diis,  Arabibus,  et  (E^ravissima  agrojrum  melancholia ;  de  Cassare 
Flaeeo,^  Nestore,  et  miserando  juvenis  cujusdam  florentissimi 
fato,  aDDO  SBtatis  suae  centesimo  pnemature  abrepti.  Qutt  omnia 
eum  abcurate  expenderis,  necesse  est  ut  oden  banc  meam  admi- 
t%n6li  plane  vprietate  constare  fiitearis.  Subit&  ad  Batavps  pro- 
ficiscor,  lauro  ^b  illis  donandus.  Prius  verd  Pembrochieoses 
Toqp  ad  ceitamen  Poeticum.    Vale. 

Uhistrissima  tua  deoscular  chira. 

E.  SMITH. 

*.  Pro  /1acco»  animo  paulo  attentiore»  leripiiiseiii  Marine. 
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Or  Mr.  Richard  Duke,  I  can  find  few  memorials.  He  wai 
bred  at  Westminster*  and  Cambridge :  and  Jacob  relates  that 
he  was  sometime  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  not  ill  qualified 
for  poetical  compositions ;  and  being  conscious  of  his  powerSi 
when  he  left  the  university,  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  wits. 
He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway  ;  and  was  engaged,  among 
other  popular  names,  in  the  translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal. 
In  his  Review,  though  unfinished,  are  some  vigorous  lines.  His 
poems  are  not  below  mediocrity  ;  nor  have  I  found  much  in 
them  to  be  praised  .f 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  times ;  for  some  of  his  com |K>sir ions  are  such  as  he  must 
have  reviewed  with  detestation  in  his  latter  days,  when  he  pub* 
lished  those  Sermons  which  Feiton  has  commended. 

Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men,  he  rather  talked 
than  lived  viciously,  in  an  age  when  he  that  would  be  thought 
a  wit  was  afraid  to  say  his  prayers ;  and.  whatever  might  have 
been  bad  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  was  surely  condemned  and 
reformed  by  his  better  judgement. 

In  1683,  being  then  Master  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Lady  Anne  with  George,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  then  took  orders  -,%  and,  being  made  prebendary  of 
Gloucester,  became  a  proctor  in  convocation  for  that  church, 
and  chaplain  to  queen  Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to 
to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  he  en- 
joyed but  a  few  months.  On  February  10,  1710-11,  having 
returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning.     His  de^th  is  mentioned  in  Swift's  Journal. 

•  He  was  admitted  there  in  1670 ;  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
Mdge,  in  1675 ;  and  took  his  master's  de^ee  in  1682.        N. 

t  They  make  a  part  of  a  volume,  published  by  Tonson,  in  Svo.,  1717, 
eontainii^  the  poems  of  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  and  tbe  Duke  of  Buckings 
barn's  Esiay  on  Poetiy ;  but  were  first  published  in  Uryden's  Miscrllany, 
as  were  most,  if  not  all  of  tbe  poems  in  that  collection.        U 

t  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Blaby  in  Leicestenhire*  in  1687-8  ; 
and  obtained  a  prebend  at  CUouccstcr  in  1688.       N. 
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William  King  was  born  io  London  in  1663 ;  the  son  of 
Esekiel  King,  a  gentleman.  He  was  allied  to  the  family  of 
Clarendon. 

From  Westminster-schooly  where  he  was  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby,  he  was,  at  eighteen, 
elected  to  Christ-church,  in  1681 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness  and  activity,  that 
before  he  was  eight  years  standing,  he  had  read  over,  and  made 
remarks  upon  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books  and 
manuscripts.*  The  books  were  certainly  not  very  long,  the 
manuscripts  not  very  di£Scult,  nor  the  remarks  very  large ;  for 
tbe  calculator  will  find  that  he  despatched  seven  a  day  for  every 
day  of  his  eight  years ;  with  a  remnant  that  more  than  satisfies 
most  other  students.  He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expensive 
manner,  as  m  grand  compounder  ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  he 
inherited  a  considerable  fortune. 

In  1688,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made  master  of  arts, 
he  published  a  confutation  of  Varillas's  account  of  Wicklifie ; 
and  engaging  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  became  doctor  in 
1692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from  the  French,  and 
written  some  humorous  and  satirical  pieces;  when,  in  1694, 
Molesworth  published  his  **  Account  of  Denmark,"  in  which 
lie  treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great  contempt ;  and 
takes  the  opportunity  of  insinuating  those  wild  principles,  by 
which  he  supposes  liberty  to  be  established,  and  by  which  his 
adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination  and  government  is 
endangered. 

This  book  ofiended  prince  Greor^;  and  the  Danish  minister 
presented  a  memorial  against  it.  The  principles  of  its  author 
did  not  please  Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fute part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  The  controversy  is  now  for- 
gotten ;  and  boolu  of  this  kind  seldom  live  long,  when  interest 
and  resentment  have  ceased. 

*  Thisappein  bj  his  ^  Adrenaris,''  printed  in  his  worki^  edit.  1776^ 
3  volt.       C. 
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Id  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversy  between  Boyle  and 
Bentley ;  he  was  one  of  those  who  tried  what  wit  could  par- 
form  in  opposition  to  learning,  on  a  question  which  learning 
only  could  decide* 

In  1699,  was  published  by  him  ^'  A  Journey  to  London,'^ 
after  the  meth#d  of  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  who  had  published  **  A 
Journey  to  Paris.''  And,  in  1700,  he  satirised  the  Royal 
Society,  at  least  sir  Hans  Sloane  their  president,  in  two  dia- 
logues, entitled  *^  The  Transactioner." 

Though  he  was  a  reeular  advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  and 
eanon  law,  he  did  not  love  his  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind 
of  business  which  interrupted  his  voluptuary  dreams,  or  (breed 
him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence  in  which  only  he  could  find 
d/elight.  His  reputation  as  a  civilian  was  yet  maintained  by  his 
judgments  in  the  courts  of  delegates,  and  raised  very  high  by 
the  address  and  knowledge  which  he  discovered  in  1700,  wh^ 
he  defended  the  earl  of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  afterwards 
duchess  of  Buckinghamshire!  who  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  ob- 
tained it 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  and  n^Iect  of  business  has  now 
Ijessened  his  revenues  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlfr- 
mept  in  Ireland,  where,  about  170d,  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
admiralty,  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in 
Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the 
primate. 

;  But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach  of  him  who  will 
not  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it.  King  soon  found  a  friend, 
as  idle  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  in  Upton,  one  of  the  judges, 
who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Mountown,  near  Dublin,  to 
which  King  frequently  retired;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest, 
forset  his  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  **  Mully  of  Mountown,"  a  poem  ;  by  which, 
though  fanciful  readers  in  the  pride  uf  sagacity  have  given  it  a 
political  interpretation,  was  meant  originally  no  more  than  it 
expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the  author's  delight  in  the 
quiet  of  Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  lord  Wharton  was  sent  to  govern  Ireland, 
King  returned  to  London,  with  his  poverty,  his  idleness  and 
his  wit,  and  published  some  essays,  called  ^<  Useful  Transac- 
tions." His  ^^  Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Cajamai"  is  paiiicularly 
commended.  He  then  wrote  **  The  Art  of  Love,"  a  poem  re- 
markable, notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  sentiment ;  and 
in  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an  '^  Art  of  Cookery,"  which  he 
published,  with  some  letters  to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  church,  on  the  side  of 
Sacheverell;  and  was  supposed  to  have  concurred  at  least  in  ttie 
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projection  of  ''  The  Eximiner/'   His  eyes  were  open  to  all  the 

SierttiODS  of  whiggism ;  and  he  bestowed  some  strictures  upon 
r.  Eennet's  adulatory  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire. 

The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  a  book  composed  for 
schools,  was  written  by  him  in  1710.  The  work  is  useful^ 
but  might  have  been  produced  without  the  powers  of  King. 
The  next  year,  he  published  '^  Rufinus,"  an  historical  essay ; 
and  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the  nation  to  think  as  he  thought 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again  put  into  hit 
power.  He  was,  without  the  trotible  of  attendance,  or  the 
mortification  of  a  request,  made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Friend,  Pri- 
ntf  and  other  men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of 
the  noetteer's  office.  He  was  now  again  placed  in  a  profitable 
vmfHoymenty  and  again  threw  the  benefit  away.  An  act  of  in* 
solvency  made  hb  business  at  that  time  particularly  troublesome ; 
and  he  Would  not  wait  till  hurry  should  be  at  an  end,  but  im- 
patiently resigned  it,  and  returned  to  his  wonted  indigence  and 
amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he  resided,  was 
to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  archbishop,  by  tf  public  festivity^ 
mi  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  Hill ;  an  event  with  which 
Tenisoa's  political  bigotry  did  not  sufier  him  to  be  delighted. 
King  was  resolved  to  counteract  his  sullenness,  and  at  thai 
expense  of  a  few  barrels  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with 
lionest  mefriment. 

In  the  autnmn  of  1712,  his  health  declined  ;  he  grew  weaker 
liy  degrees,  and  died  on  Christmas-day.  Though  his  life  had 
Dot  b^n  without  irregularity,  his  principles  were  pure  and  or- 
thodox, and  his  death  was  pious. 

AAer  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  his  poems 
Ware  rather  the  amusements  of  idleness  than  efibrts  of  study ; 
Uiat  he  endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than  astonbh ;  that  his 
thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  that,  if  his  verse  was 
aasy  and  his  images  familiar,  he  attained  what  he  desired.  Hia 
purpose  is  to  be  merry ;  bat,  perhaps,  to  enioy  his  mirth^  it 
Inay  be  sometimes  necesmry  to  think  well  of  nis  opinions.* 

*  Dr.  JohiMOB  sppean  to  have  made  bat  little  use  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
King,  "prsfiied  to  his  **  Works,  in  3  toIs.**  177(S,  to  whicli  it  may  not  be 
-hn|>efttnent  to  refer  the  reader.  Hit  talent  for  humour  ought  to  be  praiied 
In  the  higbest  tvBis.  In  that  at  Issst  he  yieUed  to  none  of  his  coataBipv- 
rsfies.   %0m 
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Thomas  Sprat  was  born  in  1636,  at  Tallaton,  in  Devon« 
shire,  the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  and  having  been  educated,  as  he 
tells  of  himself,  not  at  Westminster  or  Eton,  but  at  a  little  school 
by  the  church-yard  side,  became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  Col- 
Iqge  in  Oxford  in  1651;  and,  being  chosen  scholar  next  year, 
proceeded  through  the  usual  academical  course;  and  in  1657, 
oecame  master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  com- 
menced poet. 

In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was  published,  with 
those  of  Dryden  and  Waller.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  WilkinSi 
he  appears  a  very  wiUing  and  liberal  encomiast,  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron's  excuse  of  his 
verses,  both  as  falling  ^'  so  infinitely  below  the  full  and  sublime 
genius  of  that  excellent  poet,  who  made  this  way  of  writing  free 
of  our  nation,"  and  being  **  so  little  equal  and  proportioned  to 
the  renown  of  a  prince  on  whom  they  were  written ;  such  great 
actions  and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the  noblest  pens 
and  most  divine  fancies."    He  proceeds :  *^  Having  so  long  ex- 

Eerienced  your  care  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were, 
y  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my 
meanness  produces  would  be  not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege.^' 

He  published  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the  plague  of  Athena; 
a  subject  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend 
it  To  these  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on  Mr.  Cowley's 
death. 

After  the  restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by  Cowley's  recom- 
mendation  was  made  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  The  Rehearsal.  He  was 
likewise  chaplain  to  the  king. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  b^^ 
those  philosophical  conferences  and  inquiries  which  in  time  pro- 
duced the  royal  society,  he  was  consequently  engaged  in  the 
tame  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows;  and  when,  after 
their  incorporation,  something  seemed  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
public  to  the  new  institution,  he  undertook  to  write  its  history, 
which  he  published  in  1667.  This  is  one  of  the  few  books 
which  telectioa  of  sentunent  and  elq;anee  of  dictioa  have  been 
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tfble  to  preservey  though  written  upon  t  subject  flux  and  tMmri- 
tory.  The  history  of  the  royal  society  is  now  read,  not  with  » 
wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their  trans- 
actions are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published.  Observations  on  Sorbiere's 
Voyage  into  England,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wren.  This  is  a  work 
not  ill  performed ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poems,  and  preBxed  in 
Latin  the  life  of  the  author ;  which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and 
placed  before  Cowley's  English  works,  which  were  by  will 
committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon  him.  In  1668,  he 
became  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the 
church  of  St  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  abbey.  He  was,  in 
1680,  made  canon  of  Windsor;  in  1683,  dean  of  Westminster ; 
and  in  1684,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude, 
be  was  required  to  write  the  history  of  the  rye-house  plot ;  and 
in  1685,  published  A  true  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  Hor- 
rid Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present  Majesty,  and 
the  present  Government ;  a  performance  which  he  thought  con- 
venient, after  the  revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  he  was 
made  dean  of  the  chapel-royal ;  and  the  year  afterwards,  re- 
ceived the  last  proof  of  his  master's  confidence,  by  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  On 
the  critical  day,  when  the  declaration  distinguished  the  true 
sons  of  the  bhurch  of  England,  he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted 
it  to  be  read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to  violate  his 
oomcienoe ;  and,  when  the  bishop  of  London  was  brought  be- 
Son  Ibem,  g^ve  his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  suffisred  interest  or  obedience  to  carry  him ;  but 
fiirther  he  refused  to  go.  When  he  found  that  the  powers  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commission  were  to  be  exercised  against  those 
who  had  refused  the  declaration,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other 
tommissioners  a  fbrmid  profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exer- 
cise that  authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himself  from  them. 
After  they  had  read  bis  letter,  they  adjourned  fisr  six  months> 
and  scarcely  ever  met  afterwards. 

When  king  James  was  frighted  away,  and  a  new  government 
was  to  be  settled,  Sprat  was  one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a 
conference,  the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was  vacant, 
and   manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old  master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  establishment,  and  was 
left  unmolested  i  but,  in  1692,  a  stnnge  attack  wu  made  upim 
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him  by  one  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both  mea 
convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both,  when  the  scheme  was 
laid  prisoners  in  Newgate.  These  men  drew  up  an  association^ 
in  which  they  whose  names  were  subscribed,  declared  their  ra- 
aolution  to  restore  king  James,  to  seize  the  princess  of  Orange 
dead  or  alive,  and  to  be  ready,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  to 
meet  king  James  when  he  should  land.  To  this  they  put  the 
names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlborough,  Salisbury,  and  others. 
The  copy  of  Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re* 
quest,  to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was  desired.  His 
hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he  confessed  it  might  have  de- 
ceived himself.  Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the  letter,  being 
sent  again  with  a  plausible  message,  was  very  curious  to  seethe 
house,  and  particularly  importunate  to  be  let  into  the  study ; 
where,  as  is  supposed,  he  designed  to  leave  the  association.  ThiSy 
however,  was  denied  him  ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a  flower-pot  in 
the  parlour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the  privy  council; 
and  May  7,  1692,  the  bishop  was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  mes- 
senger's, under  a  strict  guard,  eleven  days.  His  house  w« 
searched,  and  directions  were  given  that  the  flower-pots  should 
be  inspected.  The  messengers,  however,  missed  the  room  in 
which  the  paper  was  leA.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  third 
time ;  and  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it,  brought  it 
away. 

The  bbhop,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  10th  and 
13th,  examined  again  before  the  privy  council,  and  confronted 
with  his  accusers.  Young  persisted,  with  the  most  obdurate 
impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence  ;  but  the  resoluUon 
of  Blackhead  by  degrees  gave  way.  TJiere  remained  at  last  no 
doubt  of  the  bishop^s  innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence  and 
diligence,  traced  the  progress  and  detected  the  characters  of  the 
two  informers,  and  published  an  account  of  his  own  examination 
and  deliverance ;  which  made  such  an  impression  upon  hiniy 
that  he  commemorated  it  through  life  by  an  yearly  day  of 
thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains  had  contrived 
an  accusation  which  they  must  know  themselves  utterly  unable 
to  prove,  was  never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his 
function.  When  the  cause  of  Sacheverell  put  the  public  in 
commotion,  he  honestly  appeared  among  the  friends  of  the 
church.  He  lived  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died  May  20, 
1713. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory ;  but  he  and 
Burnet  ivere  old  ri^iit.    On  lome  public  occaiioa  they  both 
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preached  before  the  house  of  commons.  There  prevtiled  iq 
those  days  an  indecent  custom :  when  the  preacher  touched  My 
fiivourite  topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audience,  their 
approbation  was  expressed  by  a  loud  Aum,  continued  in  propor- 
tion to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached,  part  of 
bis  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat 
down  to  enjoy  it,  and  nibbed  his  &ce  with  his  handkerchief. 
When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was  honoured  with  the  like 
animating  hum;  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congregap 
tion,  and  cried,  ^*  peace,  peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

'niis  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father,  an  old  man,  who 
had  been  no  careless  ol»erver  of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remarkable  for  sedition^ 
and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  house;, 
Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  king,  which^ 
he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems,  are,  The  History 
of  the  Royal  Society,  The  Life  of  Cowley,  The  Answer  to 
Sorbiere,  The  History  of  the  Rye*house  Plot,  The  Relation  of 
his  own  examination,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons.  I  have  heard 
it  observed,  with  great  justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  diflferent 
kind,  and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  characteristical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He  considered  Cowley 
aa  a  model;  and  supposed  that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection 
was  approached.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  Pindaric  liberty  was 
to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  few  productions  no  want  of  such 
oooceits  aa  he  thought  excellent ;  and  of  those  our  judgment 
may  be  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  in  his  praise  of  Crom- 
well,  where  he  says,  that  Cromwell's  ^'  fame,  like  man,  will 
grow  white  as  it  grows  old." 
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The  life  of  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  properly  that  of  an  artfiil 
and  active  statesman,  employed  in  balancing  parties,  contrivii^ 
expedients,  and  combating  opposition,  and  exposed  to  the  Ficifr* 
situdes  of  advancement  and  degradation ;  but  in  this  coUeetiony 
poetical  merit  is  the  claim  to  attention :  and  the  account  which 
is  here  to  be  expected  may  properly  be  proportioned  not  to  his 
influence  in  the  state,  but  to  his  rank  among  the  writers  of 
verse. 

Charles  Montague  was  bom  April  16,  1661,  at  Horton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Montague,  a  yoaoga 
son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester.  He  was  educated  first  in  the 
country,  and  then  removed  to  Westminster,  where,  in  1677y 
be  was  chosen  a  king's  scholar,  and  recommended  himself  to 
Busby  by  his  felicity  in  extemporary  epigrams.  He  contracted 
a  very  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney ;  and,  in  1682, 
tirhen  Stepney  was  elected  at  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Mon- 
tague being  not  to  proceed  till  the  year  following,  he  was  afiwd 
lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  be  separated  firom  his 
companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambric^, 
without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  year. 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal  i  for  he  was  al- 
ready  a  school-boy  of  one  and  twenty. 

His  relation.  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master  of  the  college 
in  which  he  was  placed  a  fellow*commoner,  and  took  him  un- 
der his  particular  care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  lifoi  and 
was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  1685,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  earl  of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town, 
and  introduced  by  that  universal  patron  to  the  other  wits.  lo 
1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Coun- 
try Mouse,  a  burlesque  of  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.  He 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  sat  in  the 
convention.  He  about  the  same  time  married  the  countess 
dowager  of  Blanchester,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orden; 
but  afterwards  altering  his  purpose,  he  purchased  for  15002.  the 
place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council. 

AAer  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory  of  the  Boyne, 
bis  patron  Dorset  introduced  Yiua  vo  \\Tk^  William,  with  this 
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dxprasrion :  '^  Sir,  I  havd  brought  sr  Mouse  to  wait  on  your  ma- 
jesty" To  which  the  king  is  said  to  hate  replied,  <<  you  do 
well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a  Man  of  him ;''  and  or*' 
dered  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Thisstory«  however 
current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.r  The  king's 
answer  implies  a  greater  acquaintance  with  dur  proverbial  and 
familiar  diction  than  king  William  could  possibly  have  attained.' 

In  1691,  being  member  of  the  house  of  commons;  he  argued 
warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  la 
triab  foi*  high  treason ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  falling 
into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  bat,  recovering 
himself,  observed,  '^  how  reasonable  it  was  to  allow  counsel  to 
men  called  as  criminals  before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  ap- 
peared how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  cuuld  discoB-' 
cert  one  of  their  own*  body/'* 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  employments  being 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  called  to' 
the  privy-eouncil.  In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt  of  the 
rb-coinage,  which  was  in  two  years  happily  completed.  In  1^96, 
he  projected  the  gtntral  fund^  and  raised  the  credit  of  the 
exchequer;  and,  after  inquiry  concerning  a  pi^rantof  Irish  crown- 
lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commonSy  thatCharies 
Montague,  esquire,  had  deserved  his  majesty^ s  favour.  In 
1698,  being  advanced  to  the  first  commission  of  the  treasury,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's  absence :  the 
next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  year 
after  created  baron  Halifax.  He  was,  however,  impeached  by 
the  commons ;  but  the  articles  were  dismissed  by  the  lords. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
council :  and  in  the  first  parliament  of  her  reign  was  again  attack- 
ed by  the  commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  protection  of  the 
lords.  In  1704,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Bromley's  speech- 
against  occasional  conformity.  He  headed  the  inquiry  into  the 
danger  of  the  church.  In  1706,  he  proposed  and  n^tiated  the 
union  with  Scotland ;  and  when  the  elector  of  Hanover  had 
received  the  gartar,  afW  the  act  had  passed  for  securing  the 

•  Mr.  Reed  obsenret  that  this  anecdote  is  itUted  bj  Mr.  Walpole,  hi  hi^ 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author 
•f  the  Characteristics,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake,  if  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  words  were  spoken  by  Shaftesbury  at  this  time,  when 
te  had  DO  sbaC  in  the  house  of  commons ;  noi^  did  the  oill  pass  at  this  time, 
being  tlmiwn  out  by  tibe  house  of  lords.  It  became' a  law  in  the  7tlr  Wil- 
liam, when  JiaEfiA  and  Shaftesbury  both  had  seats.  The  editofs  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica  adopt  Mr.  Walpole's  stonr,  but  they  are  not  speak* 
iijg  of  this  ptri(M£  The  story  first  appeared  mthe  Ufo  ef  LordHali&i^ 
l^lisbed  in  iriS.  ^ 
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proAeiCaiit  noeetsion,  he  was  tppoiDtod  to  cany  the  ensigns  of 
the  order  to  the  electoral  court.  He  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
Socheverell ;  hot  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no 
longtr  an  favoor,  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summoning 
the  elederal  prince  to  parliament  as  duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  queen's  death  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ra^ts ; 
and  et  the  accession  of  Oeoige  the  first  was  made  earl  of  Hali&3^ 
imight  of  the  garter,  and  first  commisBioner  of  the  treasury, 
with  a  grant  to  bis  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the  auditorship 
of  the  exchequer.  More  w^  oot  to  be  had,  and  this  he  kept 
bnt  a  little  whiie ;  for,  an  the  19th  of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  n 
inflammation  of  ti^  Jungs. 

Of  him  who  IHmb  a  poet  became  a  patron  of  poets,  it  will  ba 
raadil^  bdieved  that  the  works  wopld  not  miss  of  celebration. 
Addison  b^n  to  praise  him  early,  and  was  followed  or  se- 
eompanied  qr  other  poets ;  perhaps  by  almost  all,  ezce|>t  Swift 
and  Pope,  who  forbore  to  letter  him  in  his  life,  and  after  hb 
death  spoke  of  him,  Swift  with  slight  censure,  and  Pope  in  the 
character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  ^*  fed  with  dedications ;''  for  Tickeil 
aCrms  that  no  dedication  was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  on- 
merited  praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the  falsehoods  of  his  asser- 
tions, is  surely  to  discover  great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and 
human  life.  In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules,  but  on 
experience  and  comparison,  judgment  is  always  in  some  degree 
subject  to  affection.  Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to 
admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which  he  re- 
ceives, and  considers  the  sentence  passed  in  his  favour  as  the 
santoaoe  ^  diseemment  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  under- 
standing  which  selected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire  more,  in 
a  palrao,  that  judgment  which,  instead  of  scattering  bounty  in* 
disoriminalely,  directed  it  to  us;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  authcTp 
those  performances  which  gretitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  aftc- 
tbn  will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest  adds  a  povrar 
always  operating,  though  not  always,  because  not  willingly,  per- 
eaived.  The  modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually  away;  and 
pRteps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  increased,  tbd 
modest  praise  will  no  longer  please. 

Many  a  blandiahment  was  practiaed  upon  Halifex,  which  ba 
^miM  never  have  known,  had  he  no  other  attractions  than  thaaa 
of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered  the  beauties. 
It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour,  by  a  contributor  to  the 
iDQBihly  bundles  of  verses,  to  be  told,  that  in  stiaina  either 
luu*  or  aobmoy  ho  aingji  1QttlA{m\a^« 


PARNELL. 


Thb  life  of  Dr.  Parnell  is  a  task  which  I  should  very  wil- 
lingly decline,  since  it  has  been  lately  written  by  Groldsmith,  a 
man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perfermancOy 
that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing ;  a 
man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tedtousness^  and 
general  witboat  confusion ;  whose  language  was  copious  without 
exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without  weak- 


What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  ?  I  have 
made  an  abstract  from  his  larger  narrative;  and  have  this  grati- 
fication from  my  attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
paying  doe  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 

Thomas  Paenell  was  the  son  of  a  commonwealthsman  of 
the  same  name,  who,  at  the  restoration,  left  Congleton  in  Cho- 
flhire,  where  the  frmily  had  been  established  for  several  centu- 
ries, and  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  estate,  which,  with 
his  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended  to  the  poet,  who  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1679;  and,  after  the  usual  education  at  a  grammar- 
aehool,  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into  the  college^ 
where  in  1700,  he  became  master  of  arts;  and  waa  the  same 
year  ordained  a  deacon,  though  under  the  canonical  i^,  by  a 
dispensation  from  the  bishop  of  Derry 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  ]Miest ;  and  in 
1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the 
arohdieaconry  of  Clogher.  About  the  same  year  he  married 
Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom  he  had  twQ 
■one,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter  who  long  survived  him. 

Ai  the  ejection  of  the  whigs,  in  the  end  of  queen  Anne^s 
reign,  Parnell  was  persuaded  to  chan|e  his  party>  not  without 
much  censure  from  those  whom  he  forsook,  «nd  was  received 
by  the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement.  When  the 
eari  of  Oxford  waa  told  that  Dr.  Parnell  waited  among  the  crowd, 
in  the  outer  room,  he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with 
bis  treaaurar's  staff  In  hia  hattd^  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bvd 
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bim  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedicatioiii 
admitted  him  as  a  favourite  companion  to  liis  convivial  hours, 
bat,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in  those  times  to  the 
bvouiites  of  the  great,  without  attention  to  his  fortune,  which, 
bowever,  was  in  no  great  need  of  improvement. 

Pamell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity,  was  desiroos 
to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and  to  show  how  worthy  he  was 
of  high  preferment.  As  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  become 
a  popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  pulpits  of  Jjondon ;  but  the  queen's  death  putting  an 
^od  to  his  expectatipnst  abated  his  diligence ;  and  Pope  repre- 
ients  him  as  tailing,  from  that  time,  into  intemperance  of  wine. 
That  in  his  latter  life  be  was  too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle^  is 
not  denied ;  but  I  have  hieard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more  likely 
to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind,  the  untimely  death  of  a 
darling  9on  ;  or,  as  others  tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died 
(1712)  in  the  midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to  his  prefer- 
ments from  his  personiil  interest  with  his  private  friends,  and 
be  was  not  long  unregarded.  He  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Swift  to  archbUhop  King,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  1713; 
and  in  May,  1716,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass, 
in  the  diocess  of  Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Such  notice  from  such  a  man  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  the 
yice  ,of  which  he  has  been  accused  was  not  gross,  or  not  noto- 
irious. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end,  whatever  was 
its  cause,  was  now  approaching.  He  enjoyed  his  preferment 
Jittle  more  than  a  year;  for  in  July,  1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  he  died  at  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who  take  delight 
in  writing.  He  contributed  to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and 
probably  published  more  than  he  owned.  He  left  many  com- 
positions behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those  which  he 
thought  bent,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  Of 
these  Goldsmith  has  given  an  opipipn,  and  his  criticbm  it  is 
seldom  safe  to  contradict  He  bestows  just  praise  upon  The 
Rise  of  Woman,  The  Fairy  Tale,  and  The  Pervigilum  Veneris; 
but  has  very  properly  remarked,  that  in  The  Battle  of  the  Mice 
and  Frogs,  the  Greek  oames  have  not  in  English  their  original 
cfiect. 

He  tells  us,  that  The  Book- Worm  is  borrowed  from  Beza; 
but  he  should  have  added  with  modern  applications :  and,  when 
he  discovers  that  Gay  Bacchus  is  translated  from  Augurellus, 
he  ought  to  have  remarked  that  the  latter  part  is  purely  Par- 
Ddl's.    Another  poem,  When  Spriog^  oomef  On,  if,  he  says. 
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takio  irom  the  French.  I  would  add,  thtt  the  deseriptioii  of 
BeireDnesi,  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  were  borrowed  from  Secun- 
das ;  but  lately  searching  for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formerij 
read,  I  could  not  find  it.  The  Night-piece  on  Death  is  indirectly 
preferred  by  (Goldsmith  to  Gray's  Church- Yard  ;  but  in  my 
opiniooi  Gray  has  the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  origi- 
nality of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the  story  of  the  Hermit 
is  in  More's  Dialogues  and  Howell's  LiCtters,  and  supposes  it  to 
have  been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  ^'  Elegy  to  the  old 
Beauty,"  which  is  perhaps  the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  ^^  Allegory 
on  Man,"  the  happiest  of  PamelFs  performances ;  the  hint  of  the 
^  Hymn  to  Contentment"  I  suspect  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Parnell  is  not  great  extent  of  com* 

Chension,  or  fertility  of  mind.  Of  the  little  that  appears  still 
I  is  his  own.  His  praise  must  be  derived  from  the  easy 
sweetness  of  his  diction :  in  his  verses  there  is  more  happiness 
than  pains  ^  he  is  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights^ 
though  he  never  ravishes;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every 
thing  seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of  elabora- 
tion in  the  ''Hermit,"  the  narrative,  as  it  is  less*  airy,  is 
less  pleasing.  Of  his  other  compositions  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  are  the  productions  of  nature,  so  excellent  as  not 
to  want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  art  so  refined  as  to  resemble 
nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  published  by  Pope. 
X)f  the  hrf^  appendages  which  I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever 
ioctaired  whither  they  are  going.  They  stand  upon  the  iaith 
of  the  compilers. 


•  Dr.  Warton,  asks, « leas  than  what  ?"    E. 


GARTH. 

Samuel  Gaetb  was  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkshire,  aod 
from  some  sehool  in  his  own  countty  became  a  student  at  Peter- 
bouse  in  Cambridgey  where  he  resided  till  be  became  doctor  of 
physic  on  July  the  7th  1691.  He  was  examined  before  the 
college  at  London  on  March  the  12th,  1691^2,  and  admitted 
fellow,  June  26th,  1693.  He  was  soon  so  much  disUnguisbed 
by  his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to  obtain  Tery  ex- 
tensive practice ;  and,  if  a  pamphlet  of  those  times  may  be  cre^ 
ditedy  had  the  favour  and  confidence  of  on^  party,  as  Raddift 
had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  benevolence ;  and  it  is 
just  to  suppose  that  his  desire  of  helping  the  helpless  disposed 
him  to  so  much  zeal  for  the  dispensary;  an  undertaking  of 
which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  to  be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  had 

more  learning  than  the  other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ; 

I    but,  I  believe,  every  man  hab  found  in  physicians  great  libmtity 

i    and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusions  of  benefieenoe, 

end  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope 

.    of  lucre.     Agreeably  to  this  character,  the  college  of  physicians, 

in  July,  1687,  published  an  edict,  requiring  all  the   fellows, 

candidates,  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  nei^- 

bouring  poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermen;  and,  a  question 
being  made  to  whom  the  appellation  of  the  poor  should  be  ex- 
tended, the  college  answered,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  bring 
a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  officiating  in  the  parish  where 
the  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  found  their  charity 
frustrated  by  some  malignarft  opposition,  and  made  MS  a  great 
d^;ree  vain  by  the  high  price  of  physic ;  they  therefore  voted^ 
in  August,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  college  should  be 
accommodated  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  another 
room  prepared  for  their  reception ;  and  that  the  contributors  to 
the  expense  should  manage  the  charity. 
It  vn»  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries  would  have  under- 
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takeo  tbe  cart  of  providiiw  mediciiies;  but  thqr  took  taotber 
course.  Thinkinfi;  the  wMe  design  pernicioos  to  their  interest, 
they  endesTOored  to  raise  a  faction  againat  it  in  the  college*  and 
found  aome  physicians  mean  enough  to  solicit  their  patroni^, 
by  betraying  to  them  the  counsels  of  the  college.  The  greater 
part,  bowevery  enforced  by  a  new  edict,  in  1694,  the  former 
order  of  1687,  and  sent  it  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  treat  with  the  college,  and  settle  the 
mode  of  administering  the  charity. 

It  waa  desired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the  testimoniala  of 
chorchwardens  and  overseers  should  be  admitted ;  and  that  all 
hired  serfants,  and  all  apprentices  to  handicraftsmen,  should  bt^ 
considered  lis  poor.     This  likewise  was  granted  by  the  college. 

It  waa  then  considered  who  should  distribute  the  medicines, 
and  who  should  settle  their  prices.  The  physicians  procured 
aome  apothecariea  to  undertake  the  dispensation,  and  ofiered 
that  the  warden  and  company  of  the  qx)thecaries  should  adjust 
the  price.  This  offer  was  rejected ;  and  the  qx)thecaries  who 
had  engaged  to  assist  the  chanty  were  considered  aa  traitors  to 
tbe  company,  threatened  with  the  imposition  of  troublesome 
off  ces,  and  deterred  from  the  performance  of  their  engagements. 
The  apothecaries  ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and  presented 
a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the  design  to  the  committe  of 
the  city,  which  the  plqrsicians  condescended  to  confute;  and  at 
last  tbe  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  sons  of  trade ; 
for  the  im>posal  of  the  college  having  been  considered,  a  paper 
of  approbation  wu  drawn  up,  but  postponed  and  forgotten. 

Tbe  physicians  still  persisted ;  and  in  1696  a  subscription 
waa  taised  by  themselves,  according  to  an  agreement  prefixed 
to  the  diapensary.  The  poor  were,  for  a  time,  aupplied  with 
medicines;  for  how  long  a  time,  I  know  not  The  medicinal 
diarity,  like  others,  began  with  ardour,  but  soon  remitted,  and 
aft  last  died  gradually  away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the  action  of  The 
Diapensary.  The  poem,  aa  its  subject  was  present  and  popular; 
uo-iqierBted  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent,  and 
with  audi  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  was  universally  and 
liberally  applauded.  It  waa  on  the  side  of  charity  against  the 
iBtrigoes  of  interest,  and  of  regular  learning  against  licentious 
usurpation  of  medical  authority,  and  waa  thmfore  naturally  &- 
mured  by  those  who  read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called  the  Harveiaa 
Oration ;  which  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  mention  with 
more  praise  than  the  pssage  auotod  in  their  notes  will  folly 
justify.  Oartb,  speakW  of  the  misehiefii  done  by  quackai 
has  then  sfi pscaBluiii :  <*  won  tmmm  telis  ▼uUwrHtiihaaqtVMWim 
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coUuvies,  iei  theriaci  quadam  magia  p^ttiiciosS,  non*  pyrtoi  aed 
pulvere  neacio  quo  exotico  certat,  non  globulis  plumbeia,  aed 
pilulia  »que  lethalibus  interficiu^^  Thia  waa  certainly  thought 
fine  by  the  author,  and  is  stiH  admired  by  his  biographer.  In 
October  1702,  he  became  one  of  the  censors  of  the  college. 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  zealoua  whig,  was  a  member  of 
the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by  consequence,  familiarly  known  to  aK 
the  great  men  of  that  denomination.  In  1710,  when  the  go- 
vernment fell  into  other  hands,  he' writ  to  lord  Gk>dolphin,  on 
his  dismissitoy  a  short  poem,  which  was  criticised  in  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  80  successfully  either  defended  or  excused  by  Mr. 
Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it  ought  to  be 
preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his  merits  were  ac- 
Iniowledged  and  rewarded.  He  was  knighted  with  the  sword 
of  his  hero,  Marlborough ;  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  and  physician-general  to  the  army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
translated  by  several  hands,  which  he  recommended  by  a  pre* 
face,  written  with  more  ostentation  than  ability ;  his  notions  are 
half-formed,  and  his  materials  im methodically  confused.  This 
was  his  last  work.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1717- IS,  and  w^as  buried 
at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been  social  and  liberal. 
He  communicated  himself  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firm- 
ness included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness  to  those 
who  were  not  supposed  to  favour  his  prineiples.  He  was  an 
early  encourager  of  Pope,  and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addi* 
son  and  of  Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness  and 
irreligion ;  and  Pope,  who  says,  '^  that  if  ever  there  was  a  good 
Christian,  without  knowing  himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,'' 
seems  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  and  loth  to 
confess. 

*  Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced,-  that  Grarth  died 
in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately 
reconciled.  It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  b  less  distance 
than  is  thought  between  scepticism  and  popery :  and  that  a 
mind,  wearied  with  perpetual  doubt.  Willingly  seeks  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  an  infallUble  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equaHy  to  its  merit  b 
**  The  Dispensary''  there  is  a  strain  of  smooth  and  free  versifica- 
tion ;  but  few  lines  are  eminently  elq^nt  No  pAssages  £dl  be- 
low mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it  The  plan  seems 
formed  without  just  proportion  to  the  subject ;  the  means  and 
end  have  bo  nocewiry  ooinxMiuoa.    Reandi  ia  his  proGne  to- 
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Pope's  Essay,  rBmarks,  that  Oarth  exhibits  no  discriminatioa 
of  characters ;  and  that  what  any  one  says  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  hatre  been  said  by  another.  The  i^eneral  design  is^ 
perhaps,  open  to  criticism ;  but  the  composition  can  seldom  b% 
charged  with  inaccuracy  or  negligence.  The  author  never 
slumbers  in  self-indulgence;  his  full  vigour  is  ali^ays  exerted; 
scarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  an  ex- 

{iresston  used  by  constraint,  or  a  thought  imperfectly  expressed, 
t  was  remarked  by  Pope,  that  **  The  Dispensary"  had  been 
corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change  was  an  im- 
provecnent  It  appears,  however,  to  want  sometliing  of  poeli- 
cal  ardour,  and  something  of  general  delectation ;  a»d  therefore^ 
since  it  has  been  no  lonicer  supported  by  accidental  and  iotrin- 
sio  popularity,  it  has  been  scaretly  able  to  suppoit  itself. 


VOL.  v.— S» 


ROWE. 


Nicholas  Rowe  was  born  at  Little  Beckfordy  in  Bedford- 
shire, in  1673.  His  family  had  long  possessed  a  considerable 
estate,  with  a  good  house,  at  Lamberloun,  in  Devonshire.*  His 
ancestor,  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct  line,  received  the 
arms  born  by  his  descendants  for  his  bravery  in  the  holy  war. 
His  father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quitted  hb  pater- 
nal acres  to  practise  any  part  of  profit,  professed  the  law,  and 
published  Benlow's  and  Dallison's  Reports  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  second,  when  in  opposition  to  the  notions,  then  dilieently 
propagated,  of  dispensing  power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how 
low  his  authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was  made  a  serjeant, 
and  died  April  SO,  1692.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Highgate ;  and, 
being  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster,  was  at  twelve  yearst 
chosen  one  of  the  king's  scholars.  His  master  was  Busby,  who 
suflered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their  powers  lie  useless;  and 
his  exercises  in  several  languages  are  said  to  have  been  written 
with  uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have  cost  him 
very  little  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinion,  made  advances  in 
learning  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
entered  a  student  of  the  middle  temple,  where  for  some  time 
he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency  proportionate  to 
the  force  of  his  mind,  which  was  already  such  that  he  endea- 
voured to  comprehend  law,  not  as  a  series  of  precedents,  or  col- 
lection of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system  of  rational  govern- 
ment, and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
left  more  to  his  own  direction,  and  probably  from  that  time  suf- 
fered law  gradually  to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he 
produced  The  Ambitious  Step  Mother,  which  was  received 
with  so  much  favour  that  he  devoted  himself  from  that  lime 
wholly  to  elegant  literature. 

*  In  the  YilUurey  Lamerion.     Orig.  Edit. 
tUe  was  IMA.  ttoetfidxUi  1668.    N. 
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His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  Tamerlane,  in  which,  under  the 
name  of  Tamerlane,  he  intended  to  characterize  king  William, 
and  Lewis  the  fourteenth  under  Bajazet.  The  virtues  of  Tamers 
lane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  assigned  him  by  his  poet,  for 
I  know  not  that  history  gives  any  other  qualities  than  those 
which  make  a  conqueror.  The  fashion,  however,  of  the  time 
was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that  can  raise  horrour  and 
detestation;  and  whatever  good  was  withheld  from  him,  that 
it  might  not  be  thrown  away,  was  bestowed  upon  king  William. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued  most,  and  that 
which  probably,  by  the  help  of  political  auxiliaries,  excited. most 
applause ;  but  occasional  poetry  must  of\en  content  itself  with 
occasional  praise.  Tamerlane  has  for  a  long  time  been  acted 
x>nly  once  a  year,  on  the  night  when  king  William  landed.  Our 
quarrel  with  Lewis  has  been  long  over ;  and  it  now  gratifies 
neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  see  him  painted  with  aggravated  fea* 
tures,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sign. 

**The  Fair  Penitent,"  his  next  production  (1703,)  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  tragedies  on  the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps 
its  turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will  long  keep  them,  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  so  interesting  by  ^^ 
the  fable,  and  so  delightful  by  the  language.  The  story  is 
domestic,  and  therefore  easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and 
assimilated  to  common  life;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  harmo- 
nious, and  soft  or  sprightly  as  occasion  requires. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by 
Richardson  into  Lovelace ;  but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in 
the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains 
too  much  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detestation,  to 
make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which 
wit,  elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last 
the  hero  in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former ;  the  events  of  the 
drama  are  exhausted,  and  little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is 
past.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does  not 
sufficiently  correspond  with  the  behaviour  ofColista,  whoat  last 
*  shows  no  evident  signs  of  repentance,  but  may  be  reasonably 
suspected  of  feeling  pain  from  detection  rather  than  from  guilt, 
and  expresses  more  shame  than  sorrow,  and  more  rage  than 
shame. 

His  next  (1706)  was  "Ulysses;"  which,  with  the  common 
fate  of  mythological  stories,  is  now  generally  neglected.  We 
have  been  too  early  acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to  ex- 
pect any  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  them,  as  they 
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have  dready  btea  shown,  is  to  dis|piit  by  metition ;  to  |p?e 
tbem  new  quslitios,  or  new  advenluresy  is  to  offood  by  Tiolaliny 
naoaived  notions. 

«<The  Royal  Convert"  (1708)  seems  to  have  a  better  elaiaa 
to  longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn  from  an  obscure  and  bar- 
barous a|^,  to  which  fictiona  are  more  easily  and  properiy 
adapted ;  for  when  objects  are  imperfectly  seen,  they  eaaily  take 
forms  firom  imapnation.  The  scene  liea  among  our  anoesUni 
in  our  own  country,  and  therefore  very  easily  catches  attention. 
Sbdogune  ia  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  high  spirit,  and 
violent  passions,  great  with  tempestuous  dignity,  and  wicked 
with  a  aoul  that  would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  vutuoos. 
The  motto  seems  to  tell«  that  this  play  was  not  successful. 

Kowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his  characters  require. 
In  **  Tamerlane''  there  is  some  ridiculous  mention  of  the  god  of 
love ;  and  Rodogune,  a  savage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus,  and  the 
eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  play  discovers  its  own  date,  by  a  prediction  of  the  Union 
in  imitation  of  Cranmer's  prophetic  promises  to  Henry  the  eighth. 
Hie  anticipated  blessings  of  union  are  not  very  naturally  in- 
troduced, nor  very  happily  expressed. 

He  once  (1706)  tried  to  change  his  hand.  He  ventured  on  a 
eomedy,  and  produced  **  The  Biter ;"  with  which,  though  it 
was  unfavourably  treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himself 
delighted ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house  laughing  with 
great  vehemence,  whenever  he  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  pro- 
duced a  jest  But,  finding  that  he  and  the  public  had  no  aym- 
^thy  of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no  more. 

After  the  Roval  Convert  (1717)  appeared  *^  Jane  Shore/' 
written,  aa  hs  author  professes,  in  imiiaiian  qf  Shaiupear^i 
$iyk.  In  what  he  thought  himself  an  imitator  of  Shakspeare, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diction,  the  aeo- 
tiasents,  and  the  conduct,  every  thing  in  which  imitation  ean 
consist,  and  remote  in  the  utmost  degree  from  the  manner  of 
Shakspeare,  whose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  English 
itory,  and  aa  eome  of  the  persons  have  their  namea  in  history. 
This  f^y,  consisting  chiefly  of  domestic  scenes  and  private  dia- 
tresa,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart.  The  wife  is  forgiven  becauae 
she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  honoured  becauae  he  forgivea. 
Thb,  therefore,  ia  one  of  thoae  pieces  which  we  still  welcome 
«i  tho  stage. 

His  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  aulyect 
Imd  been  ehoaeo  by  Mr.  Smith,  whose  papers  were  put  into 
S»we's  handa  such  aa  he  describe*  them  in  in  liis  prefaoe.  Thia 
yhy  haa  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion.  From  this  time  be  pm 
MttMif  oMve  to  the  alega. 
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Being  by  a  ciMnpetent  fortune  exempted  from  any  neeessity 
of  oombeliog  his  inclination^  he  never  wrote  in  distress,  and 
therefore  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  written  in  haste.  His 
worka  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation,  and  bear  few 
marks  of  negligence  or  hurry.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  pro* 
logues  and  epilogues  are  all  his  own,  though  he  sometimes  sup- 
plied others;  he  afforded  help,  but  did  not  solicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  Shak* 
speere,  and  acquaintance  produced  veneration,  he  undertook 
(1709)  an  edition  of  his  works,  from  which  he  neither  received 
nuicb  praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I  believe, 
those  who  compare  it  with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  has 
done  more  than  he  promised ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of 
notes  or  boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are  happily  restored. 
He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such  as  tradition,  then  almost  ^/ 
expiring,  eouM  supply,  and  a  preface,*  which  cannot  be  said  to 
discover  much  profundity  or  penetration.  He  at  least  contri- 
buted to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune  by  other  arts 
than  poet^.  He  was  under-secretary  for  three  years  when  the 
duke  of  Queensbury  was  secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public  employmentt 
Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study  Spanish ;  and  when,  some  time  ^ 
afterwards,  he  came  again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it,  dis-  ^ 
missed  him  with  this  congratulation,  ^'  Tlien,  sir,  I  envy  you  the 
pleasure  of  reading  Don  Quixote  in  the  original.'' 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why  Oxford,  who 
desired  to  be  tbooght  a  favourer  of  literature,  should  thus  insult 
a  man  of  acknowledged  merit;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  so 
keen  a  whigt  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men  of 
the  opposite  party,  could  ask  preferment  from  Oxford ;  it  is  not 
sow  possible  to  discover.  Pope,  who  told  the  story,  did  not 
say  on  what  occasion  the  advice  was  given ;  and,  though  he^ 
owned  Rowe*s  disappointment,  doubted  whether  any  injury 
was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  lord  Oxford's  odd 
way. 

ft  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through  the  rest  of 
queen  Anne's  reign ;  but  the  time  came  at  last  when  he  found 
kinder  friends.  At  the  accession  of  king  George  he  was  made 
poet-laureate ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor  Nahum  Tate, 
who  (1716)  died  in  the  mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shel- 
ter by  extreme  poverty.    He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the 

*  Mr.  Bowtt't  prefiiee,  howevfr^  it  not  dittiact,  at  it  migfat  be  tuppoted 
tsom  tkit  pstitgs  from  tiM  lifc.    H. 
f  Spence.  %  lb. 
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land-8uiT^ors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Londoa.  The 
prinee  of  Wales  chose  him  clerk  of  his  council ;  and  the  lord 
chancellor  Parker,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed 
him,  unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations.  Such  an  aecuno- 
lation  of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  conMier^ 
ble  revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lucan's  Pharaalia, 
which  had  been  pubished  in  the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless 
received  many  praises,  he  undertook  a  version  of  the  whole 
work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish.  It  seems 
to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  pr^ 
fixed  the  author's  life,  in  which  is  contained  the  following  di»- 
racter. 

**  As  to  his  person,  it  was  graceful  and  well  made;  his  &ee 
regular,  and  of  a  manly  beauty.  As  his  soul  was  well  lodged, 
so  its  rational  and  animal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high  degree. 
He  had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  penetration,  and 
a  large  compass  of  thought,  with  singular  dexterity  and  easi- 
ness in  making  his  thoughts  to  be  understood.  He  was  master 
of  most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classical  authors 
both  Greek  and  Latin ;  understood  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages ;  and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other 
two  tolerably  well. 

**  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
ries in  their  original  languages,  and  most  that  are  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had  a  good  taste  in 
philosophy ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion  upon  his 
mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  both  which  he  made  great  advances  in  the  times  he  retired 
into  the  country,  which  was  frequent.  He  expressed,  on  all 
occasions,  his  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion ; 
and  being  a  sincere  member  of  the  established  church  himaelfi 
he  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  those  that  dissented  from  it  He 
abhorred  the  principles  of  persecuting  men  upon  the  account  of 
their  opinions  in  religion ;  and  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took 
it  not  upon  him  to  censure  those  of  another  persuasion.  His 
conversation  was  pleasant,  witty,  and  learned,  without  the 
least  tincture  of  afiectation  or  pedantry  ;  and  his  inimitable  man- 
ner of  diverting  and  enlivening  the  company  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was  in  it.  £nvy 
and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  his  constitution; 
and  whatever  provocations  he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed 
them  over  without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or  revenge* 
As  Homer  had  a  Zoilus,  so  Mr.  Rowe  had  sometimes  his;  for 
there  were  not  wanting  malevolent  people,  and  pretenders  to 
poetry  tooj  that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  perfonnan- 
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CM ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  genius,  tod  had  so  much 
good-nature  as  to  forgive  them ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  tempted    |/ 
to  return  them  an  answer. 

**  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  the  less  fit 
for  business,  and  nobody  apj^lied  himself  closer  to  it,  when  it 
required  his  attendance.  The  late  duke  of  Queensberry,  when 
he  was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary  for  public  af« 
ftirs ;  and  when  that  truly  great  man  came  to  know  him  well,- 
he  was  never  so  pleased  as  when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  compa- 
ny. After  the  duke's  death,  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his 
preferment ;  and  during  the  rest  of  that  reign,  he  passed  his 
time  with  the  muses  and  his  books,  and  sometimes  the  conver- 
sation of  his  friends. 

**  When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his  fortune,  and  was  in 
a  fiur  way  to  make  it  better,  death  swept  him  away,  and  in  him 
deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  men,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  geniusses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a  Christian  and  a 
philosopher,  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  with  an  absolute 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  good-humour  to 
the  last;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends^  immediately 
before  his  last  agony,  with  the  same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  ^ 
the  same  indifference  for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon 
taking  but  a  short  journey.  He  was  twice  married  ;  first  to  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue  ; 
and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish  of  a  good  family 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and  by  the  second 
a  daughter,  married  afterwards  to  Mr.  Fane.  He  died  the 
sixth  of  December,  171S,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  was  buried  the  nirfeteenth  of  the  same  month  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey, in  the  aisle  where  many  of  our  English  poets  are 
interred,  over  against  Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a 
select  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  dean  and  choir  officiating 
at  the  funeral." 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given  with  the  fond- 
ness of  a  friend,  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Pope,  who  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Blount, ''  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  passed 
a  week  in  the  forest.  1  need  not  tell  you  how  much  a  man  of 
his  turn  entertained  me ;  but  I  must  acquaint  you.  there  is  a 
Tivaoity  and  gaiety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him,  which 
make  it  impossible  to  part  from  him  without  that  uneasiness 
which  generally  succeeds  all  our  pleasure.'' 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another. mention  of  his  companion, 
less  advantageous,  which  is  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Warburton. 

<<  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  maintained  a  decent  charac- 
ter^  but  had  no  heart.  Mr.  Addison  was  justly  offended  with 
8«me  behavieur  which  arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  him* 
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self  from  him ;  which  Rowe  feh  nrjr  w&nanif.  Mr.  Popi, 
their  common  friend,  knowing  tMs,  took  to  0|jporUmity»  rt 
some  juncture  of  Mr.  Addison's  advancenmnt,  to  tell  him  how 
poor  Rowe  was  grieved  at  his  dis|>leasure,  and  what  sattsfredon 
be  expressed  at  Mr.  Addi^n's  good  fortune,  which  be  e: 
so  naturally,  that  he  (Mr.  Pbpe)  eould^  not  but  think  him 
cere.  Mr.  Addison  replied,  ^  I  do  not  suspect  that  he  feigned; 
but  the  levity  of  hi$  heart  is  such,,  that  he  is  struck  with  aajr 
new  adventure ;  tnd  it  would  affect  him  just  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  if  be  heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.'—Mr.  Pope  said  be 
could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  understood  Rowe  well." 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  ys  the  power  of  confirming  er 
refuting ;  but  observation  daily  shows,  that  much  stress  is  net 
to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  accusations,  snd  pointed  senttocesy 
which  even  he  that  otters  them  desires  to  be  applanded  n^nr 
tfian  credited.  Addison  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meaait 
all  that  he  said.  Few  characters  can  bear  the  microseofrfe  ienh 
tiny  of  wit,  quickened  by  anger ;  and  nerhaps  the  beat  sdviea 
to  .authors  would  be,  that  th^  should  keep  out  of  the  wagr  ef 
one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic  writer,  and  t 
translator.  In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  so  ignominiooriy, 
that  his  Biter  is  not  inserted  in  his  works ;  and  his  oecaahmd 
poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy  of  either  pfuse 
or  censure ;  for  they  seem  the  casual  sports  of  a  mind 
rather  to  amuse  its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not  much  Mt;  he 
is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  unities.  Qe  extends  time,  and 
varies  place,  as  his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the  ehange  lie 
made  between  the  acts :  for  it  is  no  less  easy  for  the  spectalsr 
to  suppose  himself  at  Athens  in  the  second  act,  than  at  Th^Mi 
in  the  first ;  but  to  change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe,  in 
the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  pity,  since  aa 
act  is  so  much  of  the  business  as  is  transacted  without  tnterrep- 
tion.  Rowe,  by  this  license,  easily  extricates  himself  from  dit 
ficulties ;  as,  in  Jane  Grey,  when  we  have  been  terrified  with 
all  the  dreadfijl  pomp  of  public  execution,  and  are  wonderiDg 
how  the  heroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jane 
pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than-»^pas8  and  begone-* 
the  scene  closes,  and  Pembroke  and  €rardiner  are  tumed  out 
upon  the  stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep 
search  into  nature,  any  accurate  discriminations  of  kindred  qoa- 
JitieB,  or  nice  display  of  passion  in  its  progress ;  all  is  gencisl 
and  Qiidofioed.  nor  docs  i]Amurib.isiiiBce8ttirrffeet  the  «»fi^ 
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except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity. 
Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real 
sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  From  the  reason* 
ableness  and  pr6priety  of  some  of  his  scenes,  from  the  elq^ce 
of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.  He  seldom  moves 
either  pity  or  terrour,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments ;  he 
seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and 
often  improves  the  understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the  first  book  of 
Quillet's  Poem,  have  nothing  in  them  remarkable.  The  Groldea 
Verses  are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of 
English  poetry ;  for  there  is  perhaps  none  that  so  completely 
exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  original.  Lucan  is  distin- 
guished by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophic  dignity,  rather^ 
as  Quintilian  observes,  declamatory  than  poetical ;  full  of  ambi- 
tious morality  and  pointed  sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and 
animated  lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very  diligently  and 
SQCcessfully  preserved.  His  versification,  which  is  such  as  his 
contemporaries  practised,  without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or 
improvement,  seldom  wants  either  melody  or  force.  His  author's 
tense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by  additional  infiisions,  and 
•ometimes  weakened  by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  faults 
are  to  be  expected  in  all  translations,  from  the  constraint  of 
measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The  Pharsalia  of 
Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more 
read  it  will  be  more  esteemed.* 

*  The  life  of  Rowe  is  a  Tevy  reintrkable  instance  of  the  uncommon 
strength  of  Dr.  Johnaon'a  memory.  When  I  received  from  him  the  MS. 
he  corapUcently  obterved,  <*  that  the  criticism  was  tolerably  well  done, 
eoasidering  that  he  had  not  seen  Rowe's  works  for  thirty  years."    N. 
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Joseph  Addison  was  born  on  the  first  of  May,  1672,  at 
Milsion,  of  which  his  father,  Launcelot  Addison,  was  then  rectOTi 
near  Ambrosebury  in  Wiltshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  un- 
likely to  live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day.  After  the 
usual  domestic  education,  which  from  the  character  of  his  father 
may  be  leasonably  supposed  to  have  c;iven  him  strong  impres- 
sions of  piety,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Naish  at 
Ambrosebury »  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Taylor  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  illustrious  for 
literature  is  a  kind  of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is 
injuriously  diminished :  1  would  therefore  trace  him  through 
the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In  1683,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  beiog  made  dean  of  Lichfield, 
naturally  carried  his  family  to  his  new  residence,  and  I  believe, 
placed  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw, 
then  master  of  the  school  at  Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr. 
Peter  Shaiv.  Of  this  interval  his  biographers  have  given  no 
account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a  barring-oui,  told 
me  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who 
had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage  license,  practised 
in  many  schools  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the 
boys,  when  the  periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant 
at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  before  the  time  of  regular 
recess«  took  possession  of  the  school,  of  which  they  barred  the 
doors,  and  bade  their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  if 
not  easy  to  supf>ose  that  on  such  occasions  the  master  would  do 
more  than  laugh ;  yet,  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  he  often 
struggled  hard  to  force  or  surprise  the  garrison.  The  master, 
when  Pigot  was  a  school  boy,  was  barred^out  at  Lichfield  ;  and 
the  whole  operation,  as  he  said,  was  planned  and  conducted  by 
Addison. 

To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this  story,  I  have  in- 
quired when  he  was  sent  to  the  Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no 
accoudt  preserved  of  his  admission.      At  the  school  of  the 
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ChtrtreuZy  to  which  he  was  removed  either  from  that  of  Salis- 
bury or  Lichfield,  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  intimacy  with  sir  Richard 
Steele,  which  their  joint  labours  have  so  efiectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater  praise  must  hm 
given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  hard  to  love  those  from  whom  nothing 
can  be  feared;  and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival, 
but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  an  habitual  subjection 
to  the  predominating  genius  of  Addison,  whom  he  always  men* 
tioned  with  reverence,  and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison,*  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could  not  always 
forbear  to  show  it,  by  playing  a  little  upon  his  admirer;  but  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  retort :  his  jests  were  endured  without  re- 
siatance  or  resentment  * 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst  Steele,  whoso 
imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept  him  al- 
ways incurably  necessitous,  upon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an 
evil  hour,  borrowed  an  hundred  pounds  of  his  friend,  probably 
without  much  purpose  of  repayment ;  but  Addison,  who  seems 
to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  impatient 
of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt 
with  great  sensibility  the  obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with 
emotions  of  sorrow  rather  than  of  anger. t 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  queen's  college  in  Oxford,  where, 
in  1689,  the  accidental  perusal  of  some  I^tin  verses  gained  him 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of  queen's 
college ;  by  whose  reconraiendation  he  was  elected  into  Mag- 
dalen college  as  a  demy,  a  term  by  which  that  society  denomi- 
nates those  which  are  elsewhere  called  scholars;  young  mea 
who  partake  of  the  founder's  beneftction,  and  succeed  in  their 
order  to  vacant  fellowships.^ 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  criticism,  and  grew 
first  eminent  by  his  Latin  compositions,  which  are  indeed  en- 
titled to  particular  praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has  formed  his  style  from 
the  general  language,  such  as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  productions 
at  omSurent  ages  happened  to  supj^y. 

*  Spence. 

t  TnU  fiict  wai  communicated  to  Johnson  in  my  hearing  by  a  person  of 
unquesdonable  veracity,  but  whose,  naine  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention. 
He  liad  it,  as  he  told  us»  from  lady  Primrose^  to  whom  Steele  related  it 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  late  Dr.  Stinton  confirmed  it  to  me.  by  saying* 
that  he  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Hook,  author  of  the  Boman  Histofy »  and  he, 
from  Mr.  Pope.    fl. 

See  Victor's  Letters,  vol.  L  p.  338,  this  transaction  somewhat  differently 
rebtedi    B. 

t  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Feb.  14^  1693. 
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His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  htd  much  of  his  foncU 
ness,  for  he  collected  a  second  Foluroe  of  the  Mu89  Angliearm^ 
perhaps  for  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  his  Latio 
pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem  on  the  peace  has  the 
first  place.  He  afterwards  presented  the  collection  to  BoileaOi 
who,  from  that  time  '^  conceived*"  says  Tickell,  '*  an  opinioB 
of  the  English  genius  for  poetry."  Nothing  is  better  known 
of  Boileau,  than  that  he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt 
of  modern  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession  of  regard  was 
probably  the  effect  of  his  civility  rather  than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Lntin  poems  are  upon  subjects  on  which  perhaps 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  written  in  his  own  language. 
The  Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes ;  The  Barometer ;  and 
A  Bowling  Green.  Wh^  the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead 
language,  in  which  nothing  is  mean  because  notliing  is  familiari 
aflTords  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the  sonorous  magnificence 
of  Roman  syllables,  the  writer  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and 
want  of  novelty,  often  fi'om  the  reader,  and  often  from  him- 
self. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his  power  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Dryden ;  and  soon 
afterwards  published  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth 
Georgic,  upon  bees ;  aAer  which,  says  Dryden,  '^  my  latter 
swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving." 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  arguments  prefixed  to 
the  several  books  of  Dryden's  Virgil :  and  produced  an  essay 
on  the.Georgics,  juvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive,  without 
much  either  of  the  scholar's  learning  or  the  critic's  penetra- 
tion. 

His  next  paper  of  Verses  contained  a  character  of  the  princi- 
pal  English  poets,  inscribed  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was 
then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer  of  verses  ;*  as  is  shown  by  his 
version  of  a  small  part  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  published  in  the 
miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  encomium  on  queen  Mary,  in  Musae 

*  A  letter  which  I  found  amonf^  Dr.  Johmon's  papers,  dated  in  JamiixT, 
178i^  from  a  lady  in  Wiltshire,  contains  a  discovery  of  some  importance  a 
literary  history,  viz.  that,  by  the  initials  H.  S  prefixed  to  the  poera,  we 
•re  not  to  understand  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  whose  trial  is  the 
most  remarkable  incident  in  his  life.  The  information  thus  communicated 
ii^  that  the  verses  in  question  were  not  an  address  to  the  famous  Dr.  Sache- 
rerell,  but  to  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  who  died 
young,  supposed  to  be  a  Manksman,  for  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.— That  this  person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addiaon,  oimI  bad 
formed  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  Socrates. — The  lady  sayt 
she  had  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Merton 
College,  a  contempory  and  intimate  with  Mr.  Addison  in  Oxford,  who  died, 
iiear  fifty  yean  ago,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester.    U. 
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Aoglieanae.  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  of  friendship ; 
but  on  one  side  or  the  other,  friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak 
for  the  mali^ity  of  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discriminate  character 
of  Spenser,  whose  work  he  had  then  never  read.*  So  little^ 
sometimes  is  criticism  the  the  effect  of  judgment  It  is  neces- 
sary to  inform  iHt  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was  introduced 
by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer : 
Addison  was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined 
Montague  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of  Cowley  and  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concurring,  according  to 
Tickell,  with  his  natural  modesty,  he  was  divert^  from  his  ori- 
ginal design  of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montague  alleged 
the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  employments  with- 
out liberal  education ;  and  declared,  that,  though  he  was  repre- 
sented as  an  enemy  to  the  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any 
injury  but  by  withholding  Addison  from  it« 

Soon  after  (in  1695}  he  wrote  a  poem  to  king  William,  with 
a  rhyming  introduction  addressed  to  lord  Somers.  King  WiU 
liam  had  no  regard  to  elegance  or  literature ;  his  study  was  only 
war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose  disposition  was  very 
different  from  his  own,  he  procured,  without  intention,  a  very 
liberal  patronage  to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  by 
Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Montague,  and  which  was  afterwards 
called  by  Smith,  '^the  best  Latin  poem  since  the  iBneid.'' 
Praise  must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined ;  but  the  perform- 
ance cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and  elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  he  obtained,  (in  1699,)  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he  might  be  ena- 
bled to  travel.  He  staid  a  year  at  Bloi8,t  probably  to  learn  the 
French  language ;  and  then  proceeded  in  his  journey  to  Italy, 
which  he  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  a  poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far  from  being 
idle:  for  he  not  only  collected  his  observations  on  the  country, 
bat  found  time  to  write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts 
of  Cato.  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of  Tickell.  Perhaps  he 
only  collected  his  materials,  and  formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Italy,  he  there 

wrote  the  letter  to  lord  Halifax,  which  is  justly  considered  as 

the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  pro- 

^  ductions.    But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to  hasten 

home ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  distressed  by  indigence,  and 

*  Spence.  t  Ibid. 
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compelled  to  become  the  tutor  of  a  traTelling  squire,  because  hitf 
pension  was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  published  his  travelsy  with  a  dedication  ta 
lord  Somers.  As  his  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,  his 
observations  are  such  as  might  be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and 
consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present  face  of  the  country 
with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poAs,  from  whom 
he  made  preparatory  collections,  though  he  might  have  spared 
the  trouble,  had  he  known  that  such  collections  had  been  made 
twice  before  by  Italian  authors. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the 
minute  republic  of  San  Marino ;  of  many  parts,  it  is  not  a  very 
severe  censure  to  say,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at 
home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation  of  prose  and 
verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader ;  and  the  book,  thou|^ 
awhile  neglected,  became  in  time  so  mach  the  favourite  of  the 
public,  that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  arose  to  five  times  its  price. 
When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702)  with  a  meanness  of 
appearance  which  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he 
had  been  reduced,  he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and 
was  therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind ;  and  a  mind  so  cultivated  gives  reason  to  believe  that 
little  time  was  lost. 

I^ut  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  useless.  The  victory 
at  Blenheim  (1704)  spread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the 
nation ;  and  lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  lord  Halifax,  that  it 
had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal  to  that  subject,  de- 
sired him  to  propose  it  to  some  better  poet.  Halifax  told  him 
that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius ;  that  worthless 
men  were  unprofitably  enriched  with  public  money,  without 
any  care  to  find  or  employ  those  whose  appearance  might  do 
honour  to  their  country.  To  this  Godolphin  replied,  that  such 
abuses  should  in  time  be  rectified  ;  and  that,  if  a  man  could  be 
found  capable  of  the  task  then  proposed,  he  should  not  want  an 
ample  recompense.  Halifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required 
that  the  treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.  Go- 
dolphin sent  the  message  by  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  lord  Carle- 
ton  ;  and  Addison,  having  undertaken  the  work,  communicate 
it  to  the  treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  further  than 
the  simile  of  the  Angel,  and  was  immediately  rewarded  by 
aueceeding  Mr.  Locke  in  the  phce  o(  commissioner  qf  appeals. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with  lord  Halifax ; 
and  the  year  after  he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state,  first  to 
Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months  more  to  the  earl  of 
Sunderland. 
About  this  time  the  preyakat  taste  for  Italian  operas  inclined 
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him  to  tiy  what  would  be  the  efifect  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own 
language.  He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond ,  which, 
when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either  hissed  or  neglected ; 
huif  trusting  that  the  readers  would  do  him  more  justice,  he 
published  it,  with  an  inscription  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough ; 
a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions  to  skill,  in  poetry  or  lite- 
rature.  His  dedication  was,  therefore,  an  instance  of  servile 
jibsurdity,  to  be  exceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedication  of 
a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced  by  ''The 
Tender  Husband,"  a  comedy  which  Steele  dedicated  to  him, 
with  a  confession  that  he  owed  to  him  several  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful scenes.     To  this  play  Addison  supplied  a  prologue. 

When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Addison  attended  him  as  his  secretary,  and  was 
made  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  with  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  office  was  little 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was  augmented  for  his  ac- 
commodation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  operation  of  particular 
dispositions  or  private  opinions.  Two  men  of  personal  charac- 
ters more  opposite  than  those  of  Wharton  and  Addison  could 
not  easily  be  brought  together.  Wharton  was  impious,  profli- 
gate, and  shameless,  without  regard,  or  appearance  of  regard, 
to  right  and  wrong:*  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be  said  of 
Addison ;  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they  were  connected,  and 
how  they  adjusted  their  other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  condemned.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  when  the  ac- 
ceptance implies  no  approbation  of  his  crimes ;  nor  has  the 
subordinate  officer  any  obligation  to  examine  the  opinions  or 
conduct  of  those  under  whom  he  acts,  except  that  he  may  not 
be  made  the  instrument  of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Addison  counteracted,  as  iar  as  he  was  able,  the 
malignant  and  blasting  influence  of  the  lieutenant;  and  that  at 
least  by  his  intervention  some  good  was  done  and  some  mischief 
prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  himself,  as  Swift 
has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his 
friends  :  ''  for,"  said  he,  ''  I  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and 
if  my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall  by  relinquishing  my  right, 
lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more  than  two  ; 

*  Dr.  Jobnton  ftppean  to  have  blended  the  character  of  the  marquis  with 
that  of  his  son  the  duke.    N. 
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there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  and 
the  evil  auffered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any  communicatioii 
of  his  design,  began  the  publication  of  the  Tatler ;  but  he  was 
not  long  concealed ;  by  inserting  a  remark  on  Virgil  whieh 
Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered  himself.  It  is  indeed 
not  easy  for  any  man  to  write  upon  literature  or  common  life, 
80  as  not  to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he  fami- 
liarly converses,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  his  track  of  study, 
his  favourite  topic,  his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  was  not  lucky ;  a  single 
month  detected  him.  His  first  Tatler  was  published  April  22 
(1709,)  and  Addison's  contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tickell 
observes,  that  the  Tatler  began  and  was  concluded  without  bis 
concurrence.  This  is  doubtless  literally  true;  but  the  work  did 
not  suffer  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  commencement  or 
his  absence  at  its  cessation ;  for  he  continued  his  assistance  to 
December  23,  and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  2.  He  did 
not  distinguish  his  pieces  by  any  signature ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  his  name  was  not  kept  secret  till  the  papers  were 
collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  Tatler,  in  about  two  months,  succeeded  the  Spectator; 
a  series  of  essays  of  the  same  kind,  but  written  with  less  levity, 
upon  a  more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such  an  «n- 
dertaking  showed  the  writers  not  to  distrust  their  own  copious- 
ness of  materials  or  facility  of  composition,  and  their  performance 
justified  their  confidence.  They  found  however,  in  their 
progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To  attempt  a  single  paper  was  no 
terrifying  labour ;  many  pieces  were  offered  and  many  were 
received. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party,  but  Steele  had  at 
that  time  almost  nothing  else.  The  Spectator,  in  one  of  the 
first  papers,  showed  the  political  tenets  of  its  authors;  but  a  re- 
solution was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general  approbation  by 
general  topics  and  subjects  on  which  faction  had  produced  do 
diversity  of  sentiments,  such  as  literature,  morality,  and  familiar 
life.  To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few  deviations.  The 
ardour  of  Steele  once  broke  out  in  praise  of  Marlborough ;  and 
when  Dr.  Fleetwood  prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface  over- 
flowing with  whiggish  opinions,  that  it  might  be  read  by  the 
queen,*  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Spectator. 

*  This  particular  number  of  the  Spectator,  it  is  said,  was  not  published 

tin  twelve  o'clock,  that  it  might  come  out  precisely  at  the  hoar  of  her  ma* 

jetty's  breakfast,  and  that  no  time  might  be  left  for  deliberating  about  werf 

ng  it  up  with  that  meal,  aa  uioal.    See  the  edition  of  the  Tatikb,  with 

notes,  vol.  vi.  No.  271*  nate,  p,  4S^Ue.   H. 
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To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior  duties,  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  daily  conversation,  to  correct  those  depravities 
which  are  rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  renriove  thos* 
grievances  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  calamities,  impress 
hourly  vexation,  was  first  attempted  hy  Casa  in  his  hook  of  Man- 
ners, and  Castiglione  in  his  Courtier;  two  books  yet  celebrated 
ID  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and  which,  if  they  are  now 
less  read,  are  neglected  only  because  they  have  effected  that  re- 
formation which  theii  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts  now 
are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  translations  which 
almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  ad- 
vanced, by  the  French ;  among  whom  La  Bruyere's  Manners 
of  the  age,  though,  as  Boileau  remarked,  il  is  written  witlKHit 
coDnezion,  certainly  deserves  praise  for  liveliness  of  description 
and  justness  of  observation. 

Before  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  if  the  writers  for  the  the- 
atre are  excepted,  England  had  no  masters  of  common  life- 
No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility ;  to  show  when  to 
apeak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  refuse  or  how  to  comply.  We 
had  many  books  to  teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to 
aettle  opinions  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an  Arbiter  Elegati' 
tiarutn,  a  judge  of  propriety,  was  yet  wanting,  who  should 
survey  the  track  of  daily  conversation,  and  free  it  from  thorns 
and  prickles^  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do  not  wound 
him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent  publica- 
tion of  short  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  study  but  amusement- 
If  the  subject  be  slight,  the  treatise  is  short.  The  busy  may 
find  time  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy  knowledge  began 
among  us  in  the  civil  war,*  when  it  was  much  the  interest  of 
either  party  to  raise  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercurius  Rusticus,  and 
Mercurius  Civicus.  It  is  said,  that  when  any  title  grew  popu- 
lar, it  was  stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem  con- 
veyed his  notions  to  those  who  would  not  have  received  him 

*  Newspapers  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than  here  anig^ed. 
Cleiveland,  in  hig  character  of  a  London  Diurnal,  lays,  *'  The  original  sin- 
ner of  thin  kind  was  Dutch ;  QalKi-Belgicus  the  Protoplas,  and  the  modem 
Mercuries  but  Han-*  en  Kelders."  Some  intellrgence  gfiven  by  Mercurius 
Gallo  B«lg[icus  is  mentioned  in  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  V2^  ongi« 
nallv  published  1602.  These  vehicles  of  informution  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  plays  of  James  and  Charles  the  first,    R 
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bad  he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of 
those  unhappy  days  left  scarcely  any  man  leisure  to  treaaore  op 
occasional  compositions ;  and  so  much  were  they  neglectedy  that 
a  complete  collection  is  no  where  to  be  finind. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L'Estrange's  Observator ; 
and  that  by  Lesley's  Rehearsa)|  and  perhaps  by  others;  hot 
hitherto  nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in  thb  eom- 
modious  manner  but  controversy  relating  to  the  church  or  state; 
of  which  they  taught  many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not  teach 
to  judge. 

it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  royal  society  was  instituted 
soon  after  the  restoration,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  public  discontent.  The  Tatler  and  Spectator  had  the 
same  tendency ;  they  were  published  at  a  time  when  two  parties, 
loud,  restless,  and  violent,  each  with  plausible  declarations,  and 
each  perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its  views,  were 
a^tating  the  nation ;  to  minds,  heated  with  political  contest, 
they  supplied  cooler  and  more  inoffensive  reflections ;  and  it  is 
said  by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they  had  a  per* 
oeptible  influence  upon  the  conversation  of  that  time,  and  taught 
the  frolic  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency ;  an 
effect  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while  they  continue  to 
be  among  the  first  books  by  which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in 
the  elegances  of  knowledge. 

The  Tatler  and  Spectator  adjusted,  like  Casa,  the  unsettled 

{practice  of  daily  intercourse  by  propriety  and  politeness ;  and, 
ike  la  Bruyere,  exhibited  the  charaeiers  and  manners  qftht 
age.  The  personages  introduced  in  these  papers  were  not  merely 
ideal ;  they  were  then  known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  sta- 
tions. Of  the  Tatler  this  is  told  by  Steele  in  his  last  paper ; 
and  of  the  Spectator  by  Budgell  in  the  preface  to  Theophrastus, 
a  book  which  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which  be  wss 
suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he  did  not  write  it.  Of  those  por- 
traits, which  may  be  supposed  to  be  sometimes  embellished, 
and  sometimes  aggravated,  the  originals  are  now  partly  known, 
ami  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  eminent 
writers,  is  to  give  them  but  a  small  part  of  their  due  praise ; 
diey  auperadded  literature  and  criticism,  aud  sometimes  towered 
far  above  their  predecessors,  and  taught,  with  great  justness  of 
aigument  and  dignity  of  language,  the  most  important  duties 
and  sublime  truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with  elegant  fictions 
and  refined  allq^ries,  and  illuminated  with  difierent  changes  of 
style  and  felicities  of  invention. 
ft  is  recorded  by  Bodgelt,  that,  of  the  characten  feigned  or 
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«iliibited  id  the  Spectator^  the  favourite  of  Addisoo  was  Sir 
Rof^  de  Coverle}',  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and 
diacriminate  idea,*  which  he  would  not  auffer  to  be  violated; 
andy  therefore,  when  Steele  had  shown  him  innocently  picking 
up  a  icirl  in  the  temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew  upoA 
himself  so  much  of  his  friend's  indignation,  that  he  was  forced 
to  appease  him  by  a  promise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  (or  the 
time  to  come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring  his  hero  to  the 
grave,  para  mi  sola  nocio  Dan  Quixoitf  y  yo  para  elj  made 
Addison  declare,  with  undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  he 
would  kill  Sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that  they  were  bom  for 
one  another,  and  that  any  other  hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled  up  his  original 
delineation.  He  describes  his  knight  as  having  his  imagination 
somewhat  warped;  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made  very 
little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's  conduct  seem  not  so 
much  the  effects  of  a  mind  deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of 
life,  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea,  as  of 
habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence  which  solitary  grandeur 
naturally  generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying  vapours  of  inci- 
pient madness,  which  from  time  to  time  cloud  reason^  without 
eclipsing  it,  it  requires  so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addiaon 
si^ms  to  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  own  design. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman,  appears  to  be  a 
tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, is  opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  sealous  for  the  moneyed  interest,  and  a  whig.  Of 
this  contrariety  of  opinions,  it  is  probable  more  consequences 
were  at  first  intended  than  could  be  produced  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper.  Sir  Andrew 
does  but  little,  and  that  little  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison, 
who,  when  he  dismissed  him  from  the  club,  changed  hia  opi- 
nions. Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  unfeeling  com- 
nserce,  declare  that  he  ^*  would  not  build  an  hospital  Cm*  idle 
people;"  but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country,  and 
builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  an  hospital  for  twelve  old  hus- 
bandmen, fbr  men  with  whom  a  merchant  has  little  acquaint- 
ance, and  whom  he  commonly  considers  with  little  kindness. 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and  thus  eommo- 
diously  distributed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  approbation  ge- 

*  The  emim  in  this  aocount  are  ezpUined  at  coniiderable  leiis:tb  in  the 
prefiice  to  Um  Spectator  prefixed  to  ^e  edttioa  in  the  Bminan  EMAnrrs. 
The  original  dclmsstion  of  Sir  Roger  nodoabtedly  belongt  to  Steele.      C. 
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neral  and  the  sde  numerous.  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the 
•ale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the  tax,  related  in  the 
last  number  to  produce  more  than  twenty  pounds  a  week,  and 
therefore  stated  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three  pounds  ten 
ehillings  a  day  :  this,  at  a  halfpenny  a  paper,  will  give  sixteeii 
hundred  and  eighty*  for  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be  credited,  was  likely 
to  grow  less ;  for  he  declares  that  the  Spectator,  whom  he  ridi- 
eules  for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  betore  his 
recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713),  in  which  Cato  came  upon  the  stage, 
was  the  grand  climacteric  of  Addison's  reputatioD.  Upon  the 
death  of  Cato,  he  had,  as  is  said,  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time 
jof  his  travels,  and  had  for  several  years  the  Brst  four  acts  finish- 
ed, which  were  shown  to  such  as  were  likely  to  spread  their 
admiration.  They  were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Gibber*  who 
relates  that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told  him,  in 
the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty,  that,  whatever  spirit  his 
friend  had  shown  in  the  composition,  he  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  courage  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  the  censure  of  a 
British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those  who  affected 

to  think  liberty  in  danger  affected  likewise  to  think  that  a  stager 

play  might  preserve  it ;  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the 

name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show  his  courage  and 

-  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely  and  unaccount- 
ably unwilling ;  and  by  a  request,  which  perhaps  he  wished  to 
be  denied,  desired  Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  act.  Hughes  8up> 
posed  him  serious ;  and,  undertaking  the  supplement,  brought 
in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for  his  examination ;  but  he  had  ia 
the  mean  time  gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act, 
which  he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  brevity  irregularly 
disproportionate  to  the  foregoing  parts,  like  a  task,  performed 
with  reluctance  and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  Cato  was  made  public  by  any 
change  of  the  author's  purpose ;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with 
raising  prejudices  in  his  own  favour,  by  false  positions  of  prepa- 
ratory criticism,  and  with  poisoning  the  town  by  contradicting 
in  the  Spectator  the  established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because 
his  own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before  a  tyrant 
The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  we  must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  disposed  to  bar  all  ave- 

*  That  this  etlculttion  it  not  eiMmgenttdt  that  it  is  even  much  below  the 
rUl  oomber,  see  tiie  BOteson  the  TRtler,  ed.  1796,  voL  VI.  p.  453.    V, 
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n\ies  against  all  dane^er.  When  Pope  brought  him  the  prologue, 
which  is  properly  accommodated  to  the  play,  there  were  these 
words,  '*  Britons,  arise  !  be  worth  like  this  approved  ;"  mean- 
ing nothing  more  than,  Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to 
the  approbation  of  public  virtue.  Addison  was  frighted,  lest 
he  should  be  thought  a  promoter  of  insurrection,  and  the  line 
was  liquidated  to  ^'  Britons,  attend." 

Now  ^*  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day,  the  great,  the 
important  day,"  when  Addison  was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
theatre.  That  there  might,  however,  be  left  as  little  hazard 
as  was  possible,  on  the  first  night,  Steele,  as  himself  relates, 
undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  This,  says  Pope,*  had  been 
tiied  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  Distrest  Mother;  and  was 
DOW,  with  more  efficacy,  practised  for  Cato. 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was  at  that 
time  on  fire  with  faction.  The  whigs  applauded  every  line  in 
which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tories  ;  and  the 
tones  echoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  satire  was  unfelt.  The 
story  of  Bolingbroko  is  well  known.  He  called  Booth  to  his 
box,  and  gave  him  ^hy  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  li- 
berty so  well  against  a  perpetual  dictator.  The  whigs,  says 
Pope,  design  a  second  present,  when  they  can  accompany  it 
with  as  good  a  sentence. 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of  factious  praise, 
was  acted  night  after  night  for  a  longer  time  than,  I  believe, 
the  public  had  allowed  to  any  drama  before ;  and  the  author, 
as  Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered  through  the 
whole  exhibition  with  restless  and  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that  the  queen  would 
be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated  to  her;  ^'  but,  as  he  had  designed 
that  compliment  elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged"  says 
Tickell,  **  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand  and  his  honour  on  the 
other,  to  send  it  into  the  world  without  any  dedication." 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements ;  the  brightest 
sun-shine  of  success  is  not  without  a  cloud.  No  sooner  was 
Cato  offered  to  the  reader  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute  ma* 
lignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of  angry  criticism.  Den- 
nis though  equally  zealous,  and  probably  by  his  temper  more 
furious,  than  Addison,  for  what  they  called  liberty,  and  though 
a  flatterer  of  the  whig  ministry,  could  not  sit  quiet  at  a  success- 
ful play ;  but  was  eager  to  tell  friends  and  enemies  that  they  had 
misplaced  their  admirations.  The  world  was  too  stubborn  for 
instruction ;  with  the  fate  of  the  censurer  of  Corneille's  Cid, 
his  animadversions  showed  his  anger  without  effect,  and  Cato 
continued  to  be  praised.  • 

*  Spenoe. 
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Popo  had  now  an  opportunity  of  eonrting  the  firiendahip  of 
Addiaooy  by  vilifying  his  old  enemy,  and  could  give  reaeotr 
ment  ita  full  play,  without  appearing  to  revenge  himself.  He 
therefore  publiahedy  A  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of  John  Dennu; 
a  performance  which  left  the  objections  to  the  play  in  their  fiiU 
fi>rcey  and  therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the  critic 
than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world,  probably  saw 
the  selfishness  of  Pope's  friendship ;  and  resolving  that  he  should 
have  the  consequences  of  his  officiousness  to  himself,  informed 
Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  insult :  and  that 
whenever  he  should  think  fit  to  answer  his  remarks  he  would 
do  it  in  a  manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  the  play  is  in  the  scenes  of  love, 
which  are  said  by  Pope^  to  have  been  added  to  the  original  plan 
upon  a  subsequent  review,  in  compliance  with  the  popular  prac- 
tice of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it  is  hard  to  reject ;  yet  the 
love  is  so  intimately  mingled  with  the  whole  action  that  it  can- 
not be  easily  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ;  for  if  it  were 
taken  away,  what  would  be  left  ?  or  how  were  the  four  acta 
filled  in  the  first  draught  ? 

At  the  publication,  the  wits  seemed  proud  to  pay  their  at- 
tendance with  encomiastic  verses.  The  best  are  from  an  unknown 
hand,  which  will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when  the 
author  is  known  to  be  Jefireys. 

Cato  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a  party-|day 
by  a  scholar  of  Oxford^  and  defended  in.a  favourable  examina- 
tion by  Ur.  Sewel.  It  was  translated  by  Salvini  into  ItaJiao, 
and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the  Jesuits  of  St.  Omen  into 
Latin,  and  played  by  their  pupils.  Of  this  version  »  copy  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Addison  :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  found, 
for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  version  of  the  soliloquy  with  that 
of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by  Des  Champs, 
a  French  poet,  which  was  translated  with  a  criticism  on  the 
English  play.  But  the  translator  and  the  critic  are  now  for- 
gotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore  little  read.  Addison 
knew  the  policy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  im- 
portant by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a  criticism, 
which,  though  sometimes  intemperate,  was  often  irrefragable. 

While  Csto  was  upon  the  stage,  another  daily  paper,  called 
The  Guardian,  was  published  by  Steel.    To  this  Addison  gave 
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grett  asaistADcei  whether  oceasiooally,  or  by  preyious  eogage- 
ment  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  serious : 
it  might  properly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  decencies  of 
life,  but  seemed  not  to  include  literary  speculations,  and  was  in 
some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and  burlesque.  What  had 
the  Guardian  of  the  lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  little 
men,  with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada's  prolusions? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said,  but  that  it  found 
many  contributors,  and  that  it  w^  a  continuation  of  the  Spec- 
tator, With  the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a  tory  paper  set  Steel's  politics  on  fire, 
and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  was  soon  too  hot  for 
neutral  topics,  and  quitted  the  *^  Guardian"  to  write  the  '^Eng- 
lishman*'' 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the  Spectator  by  one 
of  the  letters  in  the  name  of  CliOf  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a 
hand;  whether  it  was,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of  others,  or,  as  Steele,  with  far 
greater  likelihood,  insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  discon- 
tent impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard  that  his 
avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  that 
with  great  eagerness  he  laid  hold  on  the  proportion  of  the 
profits. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  comic, 
with  nice  discrimination  of  characters,  and  accurate  observation 
of  natural  or  accidental  deviation  from  propriety ;  but  it  was  not 
supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on  the  stage,  till  Steele 
after  his  death  declared  him  the  author  of  the  '*  Drummer." 
This  however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct 
testimony ;  for  when  Addison  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he 
only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of  a  '*  gentleman  in  the  com- 
pany ;"  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  confessed,  with  cold 
disapprobation,  he  was  probably  less  willing  to  claim  it.     Tickell 
omitted  it  in  his  collection ;  but  the  testimony  of  Steele,  and 
the   total  silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  determined  the 
public  to  assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  is  now  printed  with  his 
other  poetry.     Steele  carried  the  "  Drummer"  to  the  play-house, 
and  afterwards  to  the  press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  ^fty  guineas. 
To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the  proof  supplied  by 
the  play  itself,  of  which  the  characters  are  such  as  Addison 
would  have  delineated,  and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison  would 
have  promoted.    That  it  should  have  been  ill-received  would 
raise  wonder,  did  we  not  daily  see  the  capricious  distribution  of 
theatrical  prasie. 
He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indiifefent  tpectator  of  public 
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affairs.  He  wrote  as  different  exigencies  required  (in  1707,) 
**  The  present  State  of  the  war,  and  the  necessity  of  an  au);;iiie»- 
tation  ;**  which  however  judicious,  being  written  on  temporary 
topics  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  atten* 
tion,  and  has  naturally  'Sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  nq^lect* 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers  entitled  '*  The  Whig 
Examiner,"  in  which  is  employed  all  the  force  of  gay  malevo- 
lence and  humorous  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  just  appeared 
and  expired,  Swift  remarks,  with  exultation,  **  that  it  is  now 
down  among  the  dead  men.*'*.  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the 
death  of  that  which  he  ceuld  not  have  killed.  Every  reader 
of  every  ptrty,  since  personal  malice  is  past  and  the  papers 
which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as  effusions  of  wit, 
roust  wish  for  more  of  the  ''Whig  Examiners;'^  for  on  no  oc- 
casion was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and 
on  none  did  the  superiority  of  his  powers  more  evidently  appear. 
His  '<  Trial  of  Count  Tariff,'^  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the  question  that 
produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
'^  Spectator,''  at  a  time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  litera- 
ture^ when  the  succession  of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled 
the  nation  with  anxiety,  discord^  and  confusion ;  and  either  the 
turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  satiety  of  the  readers,  put  a  stop 
to  the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which 
were  afterwards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps  more 
valuable  than  any  of  those  that  went  before  it  Addison  pro* 
duced  more  than  a  fourth  part,  and  the  other  contributors  are 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.  The  time 
that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of  the  **  Spectator," 
though  it  had  not  lessened  his  power  of  humour,  seems  to  have 
increased  his  disposition  to  seriousness :  the  proportion  of  his 
religious  to  his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in  the  former 

series. 

The  "  Spectator,"  from  its  re-commencement,  was  published 
only  three  times  a  week ;  and  no  discriminative  marks  were 
added  to  the  papers.  To  Addison^  Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty- 
three.t 

The  '^  Spectator"  had  many  contributors ;  and  Steele,  whose 
n^ligence  kept  him  always  in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  tura 

*  From  m  tory  mdi^  io  vogue  mt  the  time,  the  burthen  whereof  ia^ 

And  he  that  wiU  this  health  deny, 

Down  amoog  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.    H. 

t  Numb.  556,  557,  558,  559,  561,  562,  565,  567.  568,  569,  571,  574^  57^ 
Sr9,  580,  583»  583, 584,  585,  59Q,  59%  59S,  600. 
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to  furnish  a  paper,  called  loudly  for  the  letters,  of  which  Addi- 
son, whose  materials  were  more,  made  little  use ;  having  re- 
course to  sketches  and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  studies, 
which  he  now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are  named 
by  Tickell  the  **  Essays  on  Wit/'  those  on  the  ''  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,''  and  the  ^^  Criticism  on  Milton." 

When  the  house  of  Hanover  took  possession  of  the  throne,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suit- 
ably rewarded.  Before  the  arrival  of  king  George,  he  was  made 
secretary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office  to  send 
notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne 
was  vacant  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  any 
man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness 
of  the  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticism,  called  Mr. 
Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  despatch 
the  message.  Southwell  readily  told  what  was  necessary  in  the 
eommon  style  of  business,  and  valued  himself  upon  having  done 
what  was  too  hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  ^'  Freeholder,"  a  paper  which 
he  published  twice  a  week,  from  Dec  23,  1715,  to  the  middle 
of  the  next  year.  This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  esta- 
Uished  government,  sometimes  with  argument  and  sometimes 
with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had  many  equals;  but  his  humour 
was  singular  and  matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted 
with  the  Tory  Fox-hunter. 

There  are,  however,  some  strokes  less  elegant  and  less  de- 
cent; such  as  the  Pretender's  Journal,  in  which  one  topic  of 
ridicule  is  his  poverty.  This  mode  of  abuse'had  been  employed 
by  Milton  against  king  Charles  II. 
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Centum,  exuUntit  riicera  mtnupii  regis." 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman  of  London,  that 
be  had  more  money  than  the  exiled  princes ;  but  that  which 
might  be  expected  from  Milton's  savageness  or  Oldmixon's 
meanness,  was  not  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of  Addison. 

Steele  tiiought  the  humour  of  the  **  Freeholder"  too  nice  and 

Stntle  for  such  noisy  times ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
e  minbtry  made  use  of  a  lute,  when  they  should  have  called 
for  a  trumpet 

This  year  (1716*)  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  War- 
wick, whom  he  had  solicited  by  a  very  long  and  anxious  court- 
ship, perhaps  with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir  Roger 

*  Angait  S. 
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to  his  disdainful  widow;  and  who,  I  am  afraid^  diverted  hecadf 
often  by  playing  with  his  passion.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son.*  **  He  formed/'  said 
Tonson,  *^  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  fi^m  the  time  when 
he  was  first  recommended  into  the  family.''  In  what  part  of 
his  life  he  obtained  the  recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  ill 
what  manner  he  lived  in  the  family,  I  know  not.  His  advan* 
ces  at  first  were  certaraly  timorous,  but  grew  bolder  as  his  re- 
putation and  influence  increased ;  till  at  last  the  lady  was  per- 
suaded to  marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a 
l*urkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  sultan  is  reported  to 

Pronounce,  '*  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave.'' 
*he  marriage,  if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  credited,  made 
no  addition  to  his  happiness ;  it  neither  found  them  nor  made 
them  equal.  She  aliyays  remembered  her  own  rank,  and 
thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.  Rowe's  ballad  of  the  Despairing  Shepherd 
is  said  to  have  been  written,  either  before  or  after  marri^e, 
upon  this  memorable  pair;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  MS 
left  behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious  love. 

The  year  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest  elevation,  being 
made  secretary  of  state.  For  this  employment  he  might  justly 
be  supposed  qualified  by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  hui 
regular  ascent  through  other  offices;  but  expectation  is  oftea 
disappointed :  it  is  universally  confessed  that  he  was  unequal  to 
the  duties  of  his  place.  In  the  house  of  commons  he  could  not 
speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  office,  says  Pope,t  he  could  not  issue  an  order 
without  losing  his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he 
gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit;  and,  finding  by  experience  bis 
own  inability,  was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismission,  with  a  pen* 
sion  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  fi'iends  palliated  this 
relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and  enemies  knew  the  true 
reason,  with  an  account  of  declining  health  and  the  necessity  of 
recess  and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began  to  plan  literary 
occupations  for  his  future  life.  He  purposed  a  tragedy  on  the 
death  of  Socrates :  a  story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the 
basis  is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love  couH 
have  been  appended.  There  would  however  have  been  oo 
want  either  of  virtue  in  the  sentiments  or  elegance  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of  the  Christian 

•  Spence.  f  J^i^- 
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KeligioOy  of  which  part  was  published  after  his  death;  and  he 
deaigaed  to  have  tnide  a  new  poetical  yersioa  of  the  Psalms. 

These  pious  compositioDS  Pope  imputed*  to  a  selfish  motive, 
upoo  the  credit,  as  he  owns,  of  Tonson ;  who,  having  quarrell^ 
with  Addison,  and  not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid  down  • 
t)ie  secretary's  office,  he  intended  to  take  orders,  and  obtain  a 
bishopric ;  *'  for,''  said  he  '^  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  his 
heart." 

Thai  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjecture  of  Tonson 
worth  remembrance,  is  a  proof,  but  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have 
found,  the  only  proof,  that  he  retained  some  malignity  from 
their  ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended  but  to  guess  it ;  no 
other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope  might  Imve  reflected 
that  a  man  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of 
Sunderlaod  knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  defend- 
iog  religJM>n  or  translating  the  rsalms. 

It  is  related,  ihat  he  had  once  a  design  to  make  an  English 
4ictiooary,  and  that  he  considered  Dr.  Tillotson  as  the  writer 
of  highest  authority.  There  was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Locker,  clerk  of  the  Leather-sellers'  company,  who  was  eminent 
ior  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collection  of  examples  collected 
fiiom  Tillotson's  works,  as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came 
too  late  to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and  remember 
it  indistinctly.    I  thought  the  passages  too  short. 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in  peaceful 
atudies ;  but  relqpsed,  when  be  was  near  his  end,  to  a  political 
dispute. 

It  ao  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy  was  agitated 
with  great  vehemence  between  those  friends  of  long  continu* 
•lice,  Addison  and  Steele.  It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language 
of  Homer,  what  power  or  what  cause  should  set  them  at 
Yarianee.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of  great  importance. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland  proposed  an  act  called  <*  The  Peerage 
Bill ;"  by  which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and  tiie 
lung  restrained  from  any  new  creation  of  nobility,  unless  whan 
an  old  family  should  be  extinct  To  this  the  lords  would 
naturally  agree ;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little  acquainted 
with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is  now  well  known,  almost 
indifferent  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  had  been  persuaded 
to  oonaent  The  only  difficulty  was  found  among  the  commonsi 
who  were  not  likely  to  approve  the.  perpetual  exclusion  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly 
oppoaed,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  wlioae 
speech  was  published. 

*  Sptnce. 
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The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminished  by  improper 
advancenientSy  and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  twelve 
new  peers  at  once,  to  produce  a  majority  of  tones  in  the  last 
reign  ;  an  act  of  authority,  violent  enouf^,  yet  certainly  i^al, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of  natiml 
right  with  which,  some  time  aDerwards,  by  the  instigation  of 
whiggism,  the  commons,  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years, 
chose  themselves  for  seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  dis- 
position of  the  lords,  the  people  had  no  wish  to  increase  their 
power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele  observed  in  a  letter 
to  the  carl  of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  aristocracy ;  for  a 
majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been  des- 
potic and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient  establtshmenti 
Steele,  whose  pen  readily  seconded  his  political  passions,  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  the  nation,  by  a  pamphlet  called  *'The 
Plebeian.^'  To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addison, 
under  the  title  of '*  The  Old  Whig,"  in  which  it  is  not  discovered 
that  Steele  was  then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  com- 
nioos.  Steele  replied  by  a  second  **  Plebeian ;"  and,  whether  by 
ignorance  or  by  courtesy,  confined  himself  to  his  question, 
without  any  personal  notice  of  his  opponent.  Nothing  hitherto 
was  committed  against  the  laws  of  friendship  or  proprieties  of 
decency  ;  but  controvertists  cannot  long  retain  their  kindness  for 
each  other.  The  "  Old  Whig"  answered  the  "  Plebeian,"  and 
could  not  forbear  some  contempt  of  ''  little  Dicky  whose  trade 
it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky,  however,  did  not  lose  hm 
settled  veneration  for  his  friend ;  but  contented  himself  with 
quoting  some  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once  detection  and 
reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside  during  that  session;  and 
Addison  died  before  the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was 
rejected  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surely  must  regret  that  these  two  lUustrioos 
friends,  after  so  many  years  past  in  confidence  and  endearment, 
in  unity  of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellowship  of 
study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimonious  opposition.  Such  a 
controversy  was  ''Bellum  plusquam  civile,**  as  Lucan  expresses 
it.  Why  could  not  faction  find  other  advocates  i  but  among  the 
uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the 
instability  of  friendship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  '^  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica."  The  '<01d  Whig"  is  not  inserted  in 
Addison's  works,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Tickell  in  his  life; 
\vhy  it  was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the  true 

reason ;  the  fact  was  loo  recent,  and  those  who  had  been  heated 

in  the  contention  ^er^  not  Ttl  «»oV 
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The  peccMJty  of  complying  with  times  tod  of  sparing  persons, 
is  the  great  impediment  of  biography.  History  may  be  formed 
from  permanent  monuments  and  records ;  but  lives  can  only  be 
written  from  personal  knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day 
less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  forever.  What  is  known  can 
seldom  be  immediately  told;  and  when  it  might  be  told,  it  is 
no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features  of  the  mind,  the  nice 
discriminations  of  character,  and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  con- 
duct, are  soon  obliterated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that  caprice, 
obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly,  however  they  might  delight  in  the 
description,  should  be  silently  forgotten,  than  that,  by  wanton 
merriment  and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should  be  given 
to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend.  As  the  process 
•of  these  narratives  is  now  bringing  me  among  my  cotemporaries, 
I  begin  to  feel  myself  **  walking  upon  ashes  under  which  the 
fire  is  not  extinguished,''  and  coming  to  the  time  of  which  it 
will  be  proper  rather  to  say  '*  nothing  that  is  false,  than  all  that 
is  true.'' 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  now  approaching.  Addison 
bad  for  some  time  been  oppressed  by  shortness  of  breath, 
which  was  now  aggravated  by  a  dropsy  ;  and,  finding  his  danger 
pressing,  he  prepmd  to  die  conformably  to  his  own  precepts 
and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope  relates,*  a  mes- 
sage by  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  see  him. 
Gay  who  bad  not  visited  him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the 
aammons,  and  found  himself  received  with  great  kindness.  The 
purpoae  for  which  the  interview  had  been  solicited  was  then 
discovered.  Addison  told  him  that  he  had  injured  him,  but  that 
if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him.  What  the  injury 
was  he  did  not  explain ;  nor  did  Gay  ever  know,  but  supposed 
that  some  preferment  designed  for  him  had,  by  Addison's  inter- 
vention, been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very  irregular  life,  and 
perhaps  of  loose  opinions.  Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want 
respect,  had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him;  but 
his  arguments  and  expostulations  had  no  effect.  One  experi- 
ment, however,  remained  to  be  tried :  when  he  found  his  life 
'  near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called ;  and  when 
be  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear  his  last  injunctions, 
told  him,  *^  1  have  sent  for  you,  that  ywi  may  see  how  a  Chris- 
tian can  die."  What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the  earl,  I 
know  not :  he  likewise  died  himself  in  a  short  time. 

*  Speiice. 
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Iq  Tickell's  excelleDt  elegy  on  his  fiiead^  aff  these  luiee. 

He  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and,  oh  !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge !  tau^t  ut  how  to  die- 
in  which  he  eliudesi  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to  this  moring  inter* 
yiev. 

Ha?iog  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the  publication  of 
his  works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his  death*bed  to  his  friend 
Mr.  CraggSy  he  died  June  17,  1719,  at  Holland*houae,  leaving 
no  child  but  a  daughter.* 

Of  his  virtue,  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  the  reaentment 
of  parly  has  transmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  nol 
of  those  who  are  praised  only  after  death ;  for  his  merit  was  so 
generally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  having  observed  that  his 
election  passed  without  a  contest,  adds,  that  if  he  proposed  him* 
self  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  for  the 
merit  of  his  opponents;  when  he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he 
refused  to  intermit  his  acquaintance  with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits  or  external  manners,  nothing  is  so  often  men- 
tioned  as  that  timorous  or  sullen  taciturnity  which  his  friends 
called  modesty,  by  too  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentions,  with 
great  tenderness,  ^'  that  remarkable  bashfulness,  which  is  a  cloak 
that  hides  and  muffles  merit;''  and  tells  us, ''  that  his  abilities 
were  covered  only  by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties 
which  are  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that  are  coo- 
eealed.''  Chesterfield  affirms,  that  ^'Addison  was  the  roost 
timorous  and  awkward  man  that  he  ever  saw.''  And  Additen, 
speaking  of  his  own  deficience  in  conversation,  used  to  say  of 
himself,  that  with  respect  to  intellectual  ^*  wealth,  he  could  draw 
bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  hu 
pocket." 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  payment,  and  by  that 
want  was  often  obstructed  and  distressed ;  that  he  was  often 
oppressed  by  an  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity  ;  every  testi- 
mony  concurs  to  prove;  but  Chesterfield's  representation  is 
doubtless  hyperbolical.  That  man  cannot  be  supposed  very 
inexpert  in  the  arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  usefulness  and  dexterity,  be- 
came secretary  of  state ;  and  who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  haviif 
not  only  stood  bug  in  the  highest  rank  of  wit  and  literature,  hot 
filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to  lament  his  obsti- 

.  *  Who  died  at  Bilton,  in  Warwickshire,  at  a  yety  advanced  aMu  1797 » 
^ee  GtinU  Mag,  vol  LKYU.  p.  25^  885.       N. 
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nuey  cif  iikoM;  ''for  ho  wis/'  aays  Stode,  ^^itete  ill  neii  in 
thit  talent  Cilled  honKrar,  and  enjoyed  it  in  siteb  perfection, 
that  I  have  often  reflected,  after  i  night  spent  with  him  apart 
fW>ni  all  the  world,  that  I  had  the  pleasore  of  conversing  with 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  tnd  CatuUtts,  who  had  all 
their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite 
and  delightfol  than  any  other  roan  ever  possessed.''  This  is  the 
fondness  of  a  firiend,  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a  rival :  **  Ad- 
dison^s  conversation,"*  says  Pope,  ^*  had  something  in  it  more 
charming  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  man.  oat  this  was 
only  w^n  familiar;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a  single 
sfranser,  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a  stiff  siienoe.'' 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  very  high* 
opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He  demanded  to  be  the  first  name 
in  modem  wit;  and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depre* 
elite  Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended  against 
tbem.t  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thai  he  suflered  too  much 
pein  flrom  the  prevalence  of  Pope's  poetical  reputation ;  nor  is 
it  without  strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some  disingenuous 
acts  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it ;  Pope  was  not  the  only  man 
whom  he  in«kliously  injured^  though  the  only  man  of  whom 
he  could  be  afraid. 

Hb  own  powers  were  such  as  might  have  satisfied  him  with 
conscious  excelleoee.  Of  very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed 
given  no  proois.  He  seems  to  have  had  small  acquaintance  with 
the  sciences,  and  to  have  read  little  except  Latin  and  French ; 
but  of  the  Latin  poets  his  dialc^es  on  medab  show  that  he  had 
penned  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill.  The  abun- 
dance of  his  own  mind  left  him  little  in  need  of  adventitious 
sentiments ;  his  wit  always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  de- 
manded. He  had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  important  volume 
of  human  life^  and  knew  the  heart  of  man,  firom  the  depths  of 
stratagem  to  the  surface  of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate.  **  This,"  says 
Steele,  <<  was  particular  in  this  writer,  that,  when  he  had  taken 
1»9  resolution,  or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write, 
be  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  diotate  it  into  language  with 
as  mnch  freedom  and  ease  as  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and 
attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dictated." 

Pope,t  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  iavouring  his  memory, 
declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  slow  and  scropu- 
loua  in  eorrecting;  that  many  of  his  qwetators  were  written 

*  Spenee. 
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very  ftst,  and  sent  immedittely  to  the  press ;  aad  thit  it  flMm- 
ed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  time  for  much  reviaal. 

<'  He  would  alter/'  says  Pope,  ^'  any  thing  to  please  his 
friends,  before  publication ;  but  would  not  retouch  his  pieees 
afterwards ;  and  I  believe  not  one  word  in  Cato  to  which  I  made 
an  objection  was  sufifered  to  stand/' 

The  last  line  of  Cato  is  Pope's,  having  been  originally  writtea 

And  oh !  twas  thii  that  ended  Cato^s  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the  six  conclodiog 
lines.  In  the  first  couplet  the  words  **  from  hence"  are  im- 
proper ;  and  the  second  line  is  taken  from  Dryden's  VirgiL  Of 
the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  bein^  included  in  the  second, 
is  therefore  useless;  and  in  the  third  discord  is  made  to  produce 

strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  iamiliar  day,*  before  his  marriage, 
Pope  has  given  a  detail.  He  had  in  the  house  with  him  Bud- 
gell,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions  were  Steele, 
Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Col.  Brett.  With 
one  or  other  of  these  he  always  breakfasted.  He  studied  all 
the  morning,  then  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  countess  of  Warwick's  fr- 
mily,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a  cofiee- 
house  on  the  south  side  of  Russell-street,  about  two  doors  from 
Covent-garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to 
assemble,  it  is  said,  when  Addison  had  sufiered  any  vexation 
from  the  countess,  he  withdrew  the  company  firom  Button's 
house. 

From  the  coSee*house  he  went  again  to  a  tavern,  where  he 
often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  discon- 
tent seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfulness 
for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was  first  seduced 
to  excess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtained  from  the  ser* 
vile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  finom 
the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  superior,  will 
desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  conversation ;  and  who  that 
ever  asked  succours  from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself 
from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  displayed  the  ele- 
gance of  his  colloquial  accomplishments,  which  may  easily  be 
supposed  such  as  Pope  represents  them.  The  remark  of  M an- 
deville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening  in  his  company, 
declared  that  he  was  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig,  can  detract  little 
from  his  character;  he  was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and 
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was  not  incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  t  character  like  that 
of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  hfs  familiar  manners,  the  in- 
tervention of  sixty  years  has  now  debarred  us.  Steele  once 
promised  Congreve  and  the  public  a  complete  description  of  his 
character ;  but  the  promises  of  authors  are  like  the  vows*  of 
lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his  design,  or  thought  on  it 
with  anxiety  that  at  last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the 
hands  of  Tickell. 

One  sh'ght  lineament  of  his  character  Swift  has  preserved. 
It  was  his  practice,  when  he  found  any  man  invincibly  wrong, 
to  flatter  his  opinions  by  acquiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper 
in  absurdity.  This  artiftce  of  mischief  was  admired  by  Stella ; 
and  Swift  seems  to  approve  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information.  It  appears,  from 
bis  various  pictures  of  the  world,  that,  with  all  his  bashfulness, 
he  bad  conversed  with  many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  sur- 
veyed their  ways  with  very  diligent  observation,  and  marked 
with  great  acuteness  the  efiects  of  different  modes  of  life.  He 
was  a  man  in  whose  presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of 
danger;  quick  in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong  or  ridiculousj^ 
and  not  unwilling  to  expose  it.  ^^  There  are,''  says  Steele, 
'*  ID  his  writings  many  oblique  strokes  upon  some  of  the  wittiest 
men  of  the  age.''  His  delight  was  more  to  excite  merriment 
than  detestation ;  and  he  detects  follies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter, nothing  will  be  found  but  purity  and  excellence.  Know- 
ledge of  mankind,  indeed,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison, 
will  show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  different.  Many 
who  praise  virtue  do  no  more  than  praise  it.  Yet  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  believe  that  Addison's  professions  and  practice  were  at 
no  great  variance,  since,  amidst  that  storm  of  faction  in  which 
moat  of  his  life  was  passed,  though  his  station  made  him  con- 
spicuous and  his  activity  made  him  formidable,  the  character 
given  him  by  his  friends  w^as  never  contradicted  by  his  enemies : 
of  those  with  whom  interest  or  opinion  united  him'  he  had  not 
only  the  esteem,  but  the  kindness;  and  of  others,  whom  the 
violence  of  opposition  drove  against  him,  though  he  might  lose 
the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the 
side  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the  proper  use 
of  wit  himself,  but  taught  it  to  others;  and  from  his  time  it  has 
been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of  reason  and  of  truth. 
He  has  dissipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety 
with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles. 
He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not 
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to  be  aahtmed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  eharacter, 
«  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Romaoy  fame.''  No  greater  felieity 
can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual  plea- 
surci  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentioas- 
ness ;  of  having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  eleganee 
and*  gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodness ;  and,  if  I  may  use  exprenions 
yet  more  awful,  of  having  ^'  turned  many  to  righteousness."    ' 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  con- 
sidered by  a  greater  part  of  readers  as  supremely  excelling  both 
in  poetry  and  criticism.  Part  of  his  reputation  may  be  probably 
ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his  fortune ;  when,  as  Swift  ob- 
serves, he  became  a  statesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his 
levee,  it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated  upon  him. 
Much  likewise  may  be  more  honourably  ascribed  to  his  personal 
character  :  he  who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained 
the  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the  laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and  accideiflal  fame ; 
and  Addison  is  to  pass  through  futurity  protected  only  by  his 
genius.  Every  name  which  kindness  or  interest  once  raised  too 
liigh  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age  should,  by  the  vengeance  of 
criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same  proportion.  A  great  writer  has 
lately  styled  him  '^  an  indifferent  poet  and  a  worse  critic" 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered ;  of  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  has  not  often  those  felicities  of  diction  which  give 
lustre  to  sentiments,  oi*  that  vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates 
diction :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or  transport :  theie 
is  very  rarely  the  aivfulness  of  grandeur,  and  not  very  often  the 
sdendour  of  elegance.  He  thinks  justly ;  but  he  thinks  Aiotly. 
This  is  his  general  character ;  to  which^  doubtless,  many  single 
passages  will  furnish  exception. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence,  he  rarely  sinks 
into  dulness,  and  is  still  more  rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He 
did  not  trust  his  powers  enough  to  be  negligent.  There  is, 
in  most  of  his  compositions,  a  calmness  and  equability,  delibe- 
rate and  cautious,  sometimes  with  little  that  delights,  but  seldom 
with  any  thing  that  ofiends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  toDryden,  to  Somers,  and 
to  the  king.  His  ode  on  St  Cecilia  has  been  imiUted  by  Pope, 
and  has  something  in  it  of  Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  account  of 
the  English  poets,  he  used  to  speak  as  "  a  poor  thing  ;"♦  but  it 
is  not  worse  than  his  usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very  judi- 
cioody,  in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  verse  could  show  cv'n  Cromwell'a  innocence  5 
And  conpliiBent  the  itonns  that  bore  him  hence. 

*  Spcact. 
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\i^v    O !  had  thy  MnM  not  come  an  age  too  mmm^ 
j,    But  aeen  grtMt  Nassau  on  the  British  throne* 
How  had  his  triumph  glitter'd  in  thy  page ! 

Whit  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  who  could  compliment  Crom- 
well, had  been  the  proper  poet  for  king  William  ?  Addison, 
however,  never  printed  the  piece. 

The  letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised,  but  has  never 
been  praised  beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more  correct,  with  less 
appearance  of  labour,  and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of 
ornament,  than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is,  however, 
one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice  may  properly  be  taken : 

Fir'd  with  that  name — 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea ;  but  why  must 
she  be  bridled?  because  she  longs  to  launch;  an  act  which  was 
never  hindered  by  a  bridle :  and  whither  will  she  launch  ?  into 
a  nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  horse^  in  the  second 
m  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  twrse  or  his  boat 
from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  campaign,  which  Dr. 
Warton  has  termed  a  *^  Gazette  in  rhyme,''  with  harshness  not 
often  used  by  the  good-nature  of  his  criticism.  Before  a  censure 
so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider  that  war  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  poetry,  and  then  inquire  who  has  described  it  with 
more  justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers  tried  their 
powers  upon  this  year  of  victory ;  yet  Addison's  is  confessedly 
the  best  performance :  his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blinded 
by  the  dust  of  learning;  his  images  are  not  borrowed  merely 
from  books.  The  superiority  which  he  confers  upon  his  hero 
is  not  personal  prowess,  and,  <' mighty  bone,"  but  deliberate 
intrepidity,  a  calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power  of 
consulting  his  o%vn  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  rejection 
and  contempt  of  fiction  is  rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imitated  by  Pope : 

Marlb'roueh's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright— 
Usis'd  of  themselves  their  genuine  charms  they  boast. 
And  those  that  paint  them  truest,  praise  them  moat. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts ;  but  not  knowing  how  to  use 
what  was  not  his  own,  he  spoiled  the  thought  when  he  had 
borrowed  it : 

The  weU-aung  woes  shall  sooth  mv pensive  ghost; 
He  best  oan  Paint*  them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

•  «  Paint"  meana  (aaya  Dr.  Warton)  ex^rtst  ot  deseiiha  i^Mfva,   Cx 
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Martial  csploits  may  be  painted  ;  perhaps  woa  may  htpainUds 
but  they  are  surely  not  painted  by  being  tveH^mng:  it  is  not 
eae^  to  paint  in  song,  or  to  sing  in  colours. 

No  passage  in  the  campaign  has  been  more  oAen  meatkmed 
than  the  similie  of  the  angel,  which  is  said  in  the  Tatltf  to  be 
^'  one  of  the  noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man/'  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  Let 
it  be  first  inquired  whether  it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is 
the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  general 
nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  openh 
tions  in  some  resemblance  of  effect  But  the  mention  of  another 
like  consequence  from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  performance 
by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an  exemplification.  It  is 
not  a  simile  to  say  tliat  the  Tliames  waters  fields,  as  the  Po 
waters  fields ;  or  that  as  Hecia  vomits  flames  in  Iceland,  so  ^tna 
Tomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace  says  of  Pindar,  that  he 
pours  his  violence  and  rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  river  swoln  with 
rain  rushes  from  the  mountain ;  or  of  himself,  that  his  genius 
wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decorations,  as  the  bee  wanders  to 
collect  honey  ;  he,  in  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind 
is  impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  things  generally  unlike,  as 
unlike  as  intellect  and  body.  But  if  Pindar  had  been  described 
as  writing  with  the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or 
Horace  had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own  poetry 
with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates*  polished  his  orations,  instead  of 
similitude,  he  would  have  exhibited  almost  identity  ;  he  would 
have  given  the  same  portraits  with  different  names.  In  the 
poem  now  examined,  when  the  English  are  represented  as 
gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by  repetition  of  attack,  and  perseverance 
of  resolution,  their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of  onset 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  sea  that  breaks,  with  incessant  battery, 
the  dikes  of  Holland.  This  is  a  simile ;  but  when  Addisc^n, 
having  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Marlborough's  person,  tells  us, 
that  "  Achilles  thus  was  formed  with  every  grace,"  here  is  no 
simile,  but  a  mere  exemplification.  A  simile  may  be  compared 
to  lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excellent  as  the  lines 
approach  from  greater  distance  :  an  exemplification  may  be  con- 
sidered as  two  parallel  lines  which  run  on  together  without 
approximation,  never  far  separated,  and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action 
of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and  performed  by  both  in  the  same 
manner.  Marlborough  "  teaches  the  battle  to  rage ;"  the  angel 
<< directs  the  storm:"  Marlborough  is  "unmoved  in  peaceful 
thought ;"  the  angel  is  <<  calm  and  serene :"  Marlborough  stands 
«  unmoved  amidst  the  shock  of  hosts ;"  the  angel  rides  *'  calm 
in  the  whirlwind."    The  lines  oo  Marlborough  are  just  and 
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noble ;  but  the  simile  gives  almost  the  same  images  a  second 
time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a  simile,  was  remote 
from  vulgar  conceptions,  and  required  great  labour  of  research 
or  dexterity  of  application.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name  which 
Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once  gave  me  his  opinion.  '*  If  I  had 
set,"  said  he,  ^*  ten  school-boys  to  write  on  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, and  eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised.^' 

The  opera  of  Rosamond,  though  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  is 
one  of  the  first  of  Addison's  compositions.  The  subject  is  well 
chosen,  the  fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlborough, 
for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what  perhaps  every 
human  excellence  must  be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved 
by  genius.  The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and  sometimes 
tender ;  the  versification  is  easy  and  gay.  There  is  doubtless 
some  advantage  in  the  shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is 
little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets.  The  dialogue 
seems  commonly  better  than  the  songs.  The  two  comic  cha- 
racters of  Sir  Trusty  and  Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value, 
are  yet  such  as  the  poet  intended.*  Sir  Trusty's  account  of  the 
death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly  absurd.  The  whole 
drama  is  airy  and  elegant;  engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing 
in  its  conclusion.  If  Addison  had  cultivated  the  lighter  parts  of 
poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in 
selecting  the  works  of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its  cha- 
racter forced  its  way  into  the  late  collection,  is  unquestionably 
the  noblest  production  of  Addison's  genius.  Of  a  work  so  much 
read,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  say  any  thing  new.  About  things  on  which  j 
the  public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  right;  and 
of  Cato  it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined,  that  it  is  rather  a 
poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of  just  sen- 
timents in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  natural 
afiections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or  possible  in  human  life. 
Nothing  here  ''  excites  or  assuages  emotion  :"  here  is  '^  no  ma- 
gical power  of  raising  phantastic  terrour  or  wild  anxiety."  The 
events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and  are  remembered 
without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ;  we 
consider  not  what  they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  suffering;  we 
wish  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  say.  Cato  is  a  being  above 
our  solicitude ;  a  man  of  whom  the  gods  take  care,  and  whom 
we  leave  to  their  care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the  rest 
neither  gods  nor  mc«»  can  have  much  attention  ;  for  there  is  not 

^  Bat,  according^  to  Dr.  Warton,  <'  ou^ht  not  to  ha?e  intended."    C. 
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one  unonfi;8t  tliem  that  ttroogiy  attncti  either  affsetioo  or 
esteem.  But  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  such  seotimeotaaBd 
such  espressioDSy  that  there  i«  scarcely  a  scene  ia  the  play  whicb 
the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress  upon  his  memory. 

When  Cato  was  shown  to  Pope/  he  advised  the  anthor  to 
print  it,  without  any  theatrical  eihibition;  supposing  that  it 
would  be  read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addison  declared 
himself  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  urged  the  importunity  of  hif 
friends  for  its  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  emulation  of  par^ 
ties  made  it  successful  beyond  expectation ;  and  its  success  has 
introducced  or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  de- 
clamatory, of  unaffecting  el^nce,  and  chill  philosophy. 

The  universality  of  applause,  however  it  might  quell  the  cen- 
aure  of  common  mortals,  had  no  other  efiect  than  to  harden 
Dennis  in  fixed  dislike:  but  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capri- 
cious. He  found  and  showed  many  faults ;  he  showed  them 
indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acuteness,  such  u 
ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from  oblivion;  though,  at  last,  it 
will  have  no  other  life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it 
endeavours  to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  be 
gives  his  reason,  by  remarking,  that, 

^^  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  applause,  when  it 
appears  that  the  applause  is  natural  and  spontaneous ;  but  that 
little  regard  is  to  be  had  to  it,  when  it  is  affected  and  artificial 
Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory  have  had  vast  and 
violent  runs,  not  one  has  been  excellent,  few  have  been  tolera- 
ble, most  have  been  scandalous.     When  a  poet  writes  a  tragedy, 
who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who  feels  he  has  genius,  that 
poet  presumes  upon  his  own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a  cabal. 
That  people  come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  such  a  tragedy, 
without  any  violent  expectation,  or  delusive  imagination,  or 
invincible  prepossession ;  that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make  oo 
them,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  reason,  and  their  own  judg- 
ments, and  that  reason  and  judgment  are  calm  and  serene,  not 
formed  by  nature  to  make  proselytes,  and  to  control  and  lord  it 
over  the  imaginations  of  others.      But  that  when  an  author 
writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither  genius  or  judgment, 
he  has  recourse  to  the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to 
make  up  in  industry  what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to  supply 
by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of  poetical  art :  that  such  an  author 
is  hnmbly  contented  to  raise  men's  passions  by  a  plot  without 
doon,  since  he  despain  of  doing  it  by  tliet  which  he  brii^ 
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upon  the  stage*  That  party,  and  passion,  and  prepossession, 
are  clamorous  and  tamultuous  things,  and  so  much  the  more 
clamorous  and  tumultuous  by  how  much  the  more  erroneous : 
that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize  over  the  imaginations  of  per- 
sons who  want  judgment,  and  sometimes  too  of  those  who  have 
it;  and,  like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down  all  op- 
position before  them.^' 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice ;  which  is 
always  one  of  his  favourite  principles. 

**  *Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragic  poet,  by  the  exact 
distribution  of  poetical  justice,  to  imitate  the  divine  dispensation, 
and  to  inculcate  a  particular  providence.  'Tis  true,  indeed, 
upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked  sometimes  prosper,  and 
the  guiltless  suffer.  But  that  is  permitted  by  the  governor  of 
the  world,  to  show,  from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice, 
that  there  is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  immorta* 
lity  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  the  poetical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no 
jontcer  than  the  reading  or  the  representation ;  the  whole  extent 
of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those ;  and  therefore,  during 
that  reading  or  representation,  according  to  their  merits  or  de- 
merits, they  must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  not  done, 
there  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  no  instruc- 
tive lecture  of  a  particular  providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the 
divine  dispensation.  And  yet  the  author  of  this  tragedy  does 
not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate  of  his  principal  charac- 
ter ;  but  every  where,  throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and 
vice  triumph ;  for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by  Caesar,  but 
the  treachery  and  perfidiousness  of  Syphax  prevail  over  the  ho- 
nest simplicity  and  credulity  of  Juba :  and  the  sly  subtlety  and 
dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  the  generous  frankness  and  open- 
heartedness  of  Marcus.'^ 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing  crimes  punished 
and  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  since  wickedness  often  prospers  in 
real  life,  the  poet  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on 
the  stage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reality,  how  are  its 
laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world  in  its  tnie  form  ?  The 
stage  may  sometimes  gratify  our  wishes  ;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the 
'*  mirror  of  life,"  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what  we  are 
to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are  not  natural,  or 
reasonable ;  but  as  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  beings  that  are 
seen  every  day,  it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their 
conduct  shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless  to  consider 
what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which  Cato  receives  the  account 
of  his  son's  death. 
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^^  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act,  one  jot  more  in 
nature  than  that  of  his  son  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  re- 
ceives the  news  of  his  son's  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but 
with  a  sort  of  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  same  page  sheds  tears  lor 
the  calamity  of  his  country,  and  does  the  same  thing  in  the 
next  page  upon  the  bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his 
friends.  Now,  since  the  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love  of 
one's  countrymen,  as  I  have  shown  upon  another  occasion,  I 
desire  to  ask  these  questions :  of  all  our  countrymen,  which  do 
we  love  most,  those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom  we  know 
not  ?  And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do  we  cherish  most, 
our  friends  or  our  enemies?  And  of  our  friends,  which  are 
the  dearest  to  us,  those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  are 
not  ?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have  we  most  tender- 
ness, for  those  who  are  near  to  us,  or  for  those  who  are  re- 
mote ?  And  of  our  near  relations,  which  are  the  nearest,  and 
consequently  the  dearest  to  us,  our  ofispring,  or  others  ?  Our 
ofispring  most  certainly ;  as  nature,  or,  in  other  words.  Provi- 
dence, has  wisely  contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind. 
Now,  does  it  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that  for  a 
man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son's  death  with  dry  eyes,  and 
to  weep  at  the  same  time  for  the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a 
wretched  affectation,  and  a  miserable  inconsistency?  Is  not 
that,  in  plain  English,  to  receive  with  dry  eyes  the  news  of  the 
deaths  of  those  for  whose  sake  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear  to 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those  for  whose  sakes 
our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us  ?" 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible  when  he  attacks 
the  probability  of  the  action,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan. 
Every  critical  reader  must  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with  a 
scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  English  stage,  confined 
himself  in  time  to  a  single  day,  and  in  place  to  rigorous  unity. 
'The  scene  never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play  passes 
in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house  at  Utica.  Much  therefore  is 
done  in  the  hall,  for  which  any  other  place  would  be  more  fit; 
and  this  impropriety  affords  Dennis  many  hints  of  merriment, 
and  opportunities  of  triumph.  TJie  passage  is  long ;  but  as  such 
disquisitions  are  not  common,  and  the  objections  are  skilfully 
formed  and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  delight  in  critical  con- 
troversy, will  not  think  it  tedious. 

'<  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius  makes  but  one 
soliloquy,  and  immediately  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two 
politicians  are  at  it  immediately.  They  lay  their  heads  together, 
with  their  snuff-boxes  in  their  hands,  as  Mr.  Bayes  has  it,  and 
feague  it  away.  But,  in  the  midst  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphis 
seems  to  gi?e  a  seasonable  caution  to  Semproniui : 
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^  Sjfph,  But  ii  it  true,  Seroproiiiu%  tbat  your  senate 
b  ouled  toi^etlier  f   Godt !  thou  roust  be  cautious ; 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes. 

*^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown  indeed,  in  meeting 
in  a  governor's  own  hall  to  carry  on  their  plot  against  him. 
Whatever  opinion  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  suppose  they  have 
none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  have  talked  at  this  foolish 
rate  so  near : 

**  Gods !  thou  must  be  cautious. 

'*  Oh !  yes,  very  cautious :  for  if  Cato  should  overhear  you,  and 
turn  you  off  for  politicians,  CsDsar  would  never  take  you  ;  no, 
Caesar  would  never  take  you. 

''When  Cato,  act  II.  turns  the  senators  out  of  the  hall,  upon 
pretence  of  acquainting  Juba  with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he 
appears  to  me  to  do  a  thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  civil. 
Juba  might  certainly  have  better  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
result  of  that  debate  in  some  private  apartment  of  the  palace. 
But  the*  poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make  way  for 
another;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity  to  demand 
Marcia  of  her  father.  But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and 
Sjrphax,  in  the  same  act;  the  invectives  of  Syphax  against  the 
Romans  and  Cato;  the  advice  that  be  gives  Juba,  in  her  father's 
hall,  to  bear  away  Marcia  by  force ;  and  his  brutal  ai^  clamor^ 
ous  rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato  was  scarcely 
out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of  hearing,  at  least  some  of  his 
guards  or  domestics  must  necessanly  be  supposed  to  be  within 
hearing;  is  a  thing  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible. 

^'  Sempronius,  in  the  second  act,  corner  back  once  more  in 
the  same  morning  to  the  governor's  hall,  to  carry  on  the  con- 
apiracy  with  Syphax  against  the  governor,  his  country,  and  his 
family;  wjiich  is  so  stupid, that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  of  the 
O — 's  the  Mao's,  and  theTeaguc's;  even  Eustace  Commins  him- 
self would  never  have  gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired 
against  the  government  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should  lay 
their  heads  together,  in  order  to  the  carrying  off*  J —  G — 's 
niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet  in  J —  6 — ^'s  hall  to  carry 
on  that  conspiracy  i  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their 
meeting  there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of  their 
plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places  to  meet  in.  There 
would  be  no  probability  that  they  should  meet  there,  because 

*  The  person  meant  bv  the  initials  J.  G.  is  Sir  John  Gibson,  lieutenant 
goremor  of  Portsmouth  in  tlie  year  IflO,  and  afterwards.  He  was  much 
beloved  in  the  army,  ami  by  tlie  common  soldiers  called  Johnny  Oibnn,  H. 
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there  would  be  places  more  private  and  more  commodiout. 
Now  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragicil  action  but  what  is 
necessary  or  probable. 

'^  But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  in  tbb 
hall ;  thaty  and  love,  and  philosophy,  take  their  turns  in  it,  with* 
out  any  manner  of  necessity  or  probability  occasioned  by  the 
action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without  interrupting  one 
another,  as  if  there  were  a  triple  league  between  them,  and  a 
mutual  agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and  make  way 
for,  the  other,  in  a  due  and  orderly  succession. 

*^  We  now  come  to  the  third  act  Sempronius,  in  this  act, 
comes  into  the  governor's  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny : 
but,  as  soon  as  Cato  is  gone,  Sempronius,  who  but  just  beiore 
had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  discovers  himself,  like  an 
^regions  fool,  to  be  ap  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy. 

**  Semf,    Know,  Tillaina,  when  mch  pdtiy  tiaves  prewme 

To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  micceedi. 

They're  thrown  neglectea  by  ;  but,  if  it  fails, 

They're  sure  to  die  like  dog^  as  you  shall  do.  « 

Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 

To  sudden  death  ^-> 

^*  'Tis  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says,  there  are  none 
there  but  friends ;  but  is  ihat  possible  at  such  a  juncture  ?  Can  a 
parcel  of  rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a  town  of 
war,  in  Ms  own  house,  in  mid-day?  and,  after  they  are  dis- 
covered, and  defeated,  can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends? 
)s  it  not  plain,  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

*<  Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death — 

'^  and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the  word  of  com- 
mand, that  those  guards  were  within  ear-shot?  Behold  Sem- 
pronius then  palpably  discovered.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  with  the  rest,  he  remains  secors 
in  the  governor'a  hall,  and  there  carries  on  his  conspiraey  ^;aintf 
the  government,  the  third  time  in  the  same  day,  which  his  oM 
comrade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same  time  that  the  guards 
are  carrying  away  the  leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Sempronius;  though  where  he  had  his  intelligence  so  sopoii 
difficult  to  imagine  ?  And  now  the  reader  may  expect  a  very 
extraordinary  scene ;  there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed, 
nor  a  great  deal  of  passion,,  but  there  is  wisdom  more  than 
enough  to  supply  all  defects. 

^  S}iplu    Our  first  design,  my  friends  has  pror'd  aborttve  \ 
^tiU  there  remaina  an  sfter-game  to  play ; 
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Iky  trdDpa  mre  mounted,  their  NurauUaa  steeds 
ShufT  op  the  wiiid%  and  lon^  to  scour  the  desert 
Let  but  Semprontus  lead  us  in  our  flight, 
We'll  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard. 
And  hew  down  ail  that  would  oppose  our  psssage  ; 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Cesar's  camp. 

**  Setmp.    Confusion !  I  have  failed  of  haif  my  purpose  • 
ilarcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind. 

^  Well  !  but  though  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose  he  has  failed  Of 
he  does  not  tell  us  the  half  that  he  has  carried.  But  what  does 
he  mean  by 


<< 


Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind  ? 


**  He  is  now  in  her  own  house  !  and  we  have  neither  seen  her, 
nor  heard  of  her,  any  where  else  since  the  play  began.  But  now 
let  us  hear  Syphax  : 

"*  What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  find  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

^'  But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her  out?  They 
talk  as  if  she  were  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty 
morning. 

*'  Smp*  Rut  how  to  gain  admission ! 

^^  Oh !  she  is  found  out  then,  it  seems. 

**  But  how  to  gain  admisnon !  for  access 
Is  given  to  none,  but  Juba  and  her  brothers.- 

*'  But  raillery  apart,  why  access  to  Juba  I  For  he  was  owned 
and  reeiMyed  an  a  lover  neither  by  the  father  nor  by  the  daugh- 
ter. Well !  but  let  that  pass.  Syphax  puts  Sempronius  out  of 
paiQ  immediately ;  and,  being  a  Numidian,  abounding  in  wiles, 
euppltes  him  with  a  stratagem  for  admission  that,  I  bdieve,  b  a 
Bon-pareille. 

**  Sjfph,  Thou  fhalt  hare  Juba*s  dresi^  and  Juba's  guards. 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  them. 

**  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba  in  full  day  at 
Cato's  house,  where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known,  by 
having  Juba's  dress  and  his  guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshala  of 
France  could  pass  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at  iioon-day,  at  Ver- 
sailles, by  having  his  dress  and  liveries.  But  how  does  Sjrpbax 
pretend  to  help  Sempronius  to  young  Juba's  dress?  Does  he 
serve  him  in  a  double  eapacity,  as  a  general  and  master  of  hia 
wardrobe?    But  why  Jabt's  guards?    For  the  deril  of  any 
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guards  has  Juba  appeared  with  yet  Well !  though  this  h  tf 
mighty  politic  invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  hare  done 
without  it ;  for,  ^nce  the  advice  that  Syphax  gave  to  Sempiv- 
nius  was, 

**  To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  Ibrcef 

"  in  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of  coming  at  the 
lady  was  by  demolishing,  instead  of  putting  on  an  impertioeot 
disguise  to  circumvent  two  or  three  slaves.  But  Semprooios,  it 
seems,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  extols  to  the  skies  the  iDveo- 
tion  of  old  Syphax  : 


•• 


Scmp.  Heavens!  what  a  thought  was  there  ! 


**  Now  I  appeal  to  the  reader  if  I  have  not  been  as  good  is 
my  word.  Did  I  not  tell  him,  that  1  would  lay  before  him  a 
Ttry  wise  scene  ? 

**  But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that  part  of  the  scenery 
of  the  fourth  act  which  may  show  the  absurdities  which  the  au- 
thor has  run  into  through  the  fndiscreet  observance  of  the  unity 
of  place.  I  do  not  remember  that  Aristotle  has  said  any  thing 
expressly  concerning  the  unity  of  place.  'Tis  true,  implicitly 
he  has  said  enough  in  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the 
chorus.  For,  by  making  the  chorus  an  essential  part  of  tragedy, 
and  by  bringing  it  on  the  stage  immediately  after  the  opening  of 
the  scene,  and  retaining  it  till  the  very  catastrophe,  he  has  so 
determined  and  fixed  the  place  of  action,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  an  author  on  the  Grecian  stage  to  break  through  that  unity. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modern  tragic  poet  can  preserve  the 
unity  of  place  without  destroying  the  probability  of  the  inci- 
dents, 'tis  always  best  for  him  to  do  it;  because,  by  the  pre- 
serving of  that  unity,  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  adds 
grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to  the  representatioD. 
ut  since  there  are  no  express  rules  about  it  and  vre  are  under 
no  compulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as  the  Gre- 
cian poet  had,  if  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  rendering  the 
greater  part  of  the  incidents  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  po- 
haps  sometimes  monstrous,  'tis  certainly  better  to  break  it. 

^*  Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically  aecoutred  and 
equipped  with  his  Numidian  dress  and  hisNumidian  guards.  Let 
the  reader  attend  to  him  with  all  his  ears ;  for  the  words  of  the 
wise  are  precious : 

<*  Smmp,    The  deer  is  lodged,  I'tc  tracked  her  to  her  ccFvert. 

*^  Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  is  said  to  be  lodged, 
since  we  have  not  beard  one  word  sinee  the  play  b^po,  of  her 
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being  it  all  out  of  harbour ;  and  if  wo  eoosider  the  diacourao 
whh  which  she  and  Lucia  begin  the  aet,  we  have  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  hanfly  been  talking  of  auch  matters  in  the 
street.  However,  to  pleasure  Semproniusy  let  us  suppose^  for 
^ncOi  that  the  deer  is  lodged.  *  ,^ 

"**  The  deer  is  lodged,  Vrt  trtcVd  her  to  her  eovert. 

*'  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what  occaaion  had  he 
to  track  her,  when  he  had  so  many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels, 
which,  with  one  halloo,  he  might  have  set  upon  her  haunches? 
If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field,  how  could  he  possibly 
trick  her  ?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  street,  why  did  he  not  set 
upon  her  in  ^he  street,  since  through  the  street  she  must  be 
carried  at  last?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  hia  thoughts  upon 
hb  business,  and  upon  the  present  dan^^r ;  instead  of  meditat- 
ing and  contriving  how  he  shall  paas  with  his  mistress  through 
the  southern  gste,  (where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon  the  guard, 
and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an  impediment  to  him) 
which  is  the  Roman  word  for  the  baggage ;  instead  of  doing 
thia,  Sempronius  is  entertaining  himself  with  whimaies: 

^  Sea^,    How  will  the  youiii^  NmnidMa  rsfc  to  tee 
His  miftreat  lost !  If  aught  could  glad  mv  sool. 
Beyond  the  enjoyment  of  so  bright  s  pnse» 
'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay  barbarian. 
But  hark !  what  noise  ?  Death  to  my  hopes !  "tb  he, 
Tb  Jttba'k  self!  There  is  but  one  way  left! 
He  most  be  murdered*  and  a  piMi[[i:  cut 
Through  those  his  guards, 

'*  Pray,  what  are  those  his  guarda  ?  I  thought  at  present,  that 
Juba'a  guards  had  been  Semproniua'a  tools,  and  had  been 
dangling  after  hia  heela. 

'*  But  now  let  ua  sum  up  all  these  absurdities  tofgether.  Sem- 
pronius goes  at  noon-day,  in  Juba's  clothes  and  with  Juba's 
guarda,  to  Cato'a  palace,  in  order  to  utas  for  Juba,  in  a  place 
where  they  were  both  so  very  well  Known ;  he  meets  Jube 
there,  and  reaolves  to  murder  him  with  hia  own  guarda.  Upon 
the  guards  appearing  a  little  bashful,  he  threatena  them : 

**  Hah !  dastardi,  do  you  tremble ' 

Or  act  like  mens  or,  by  jron  azure  heaTen— 

^  But  the  guarda  atill  remaining  restive,  Sempronius  himself 
attache  Juba,  while  each  of  the  guards  is  represeuting  Mr.  Spec- 
tafeor^a  aign  of  the  Gaper,  awed,  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Sem- 
prama'a  thrsats.  Juba  killa  Semprooiua,  and  takes  hia  own 
army  priaonersy  and  carries  theq^i  in  triumph  away  to  Cato. 
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Now,  I  would  fain  know  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bayes^s  tragedy  ii 
so  full  of  absurdity  as  this. 

*^  Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Hucia  and  Marcia  come  id* 
The  question  is,  why^  no  men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of 
swords  in  the  governor's  hall  ?  Where  was  the  governor  himself? 
Where  were  his  guards  ?  Where  were  his  servants  ?  Such  an 
attempt  as  this,  so  near  the  person  of  a  governor  of  a  place  of 
war,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison  ;  and  yet,  for  almost 
half  an  hour  after  Sempronius  was  killed,  we  find  none  of  those 
appear,  who  were  the  likeliest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed  ;  and 
the  noise  of  swords  is  made  to  draw  only  two  poor  women 
thither,  who  were  most  certain  to  run  away  from  it.  Upon 
Lucia  and  Marcia's  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  ^11  the  symp' 
toms  of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman  : 

**  Luc,    Sure  'twas  the  clash  of  swords !  inj  troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound ! 

» 

"  And  immediately  her  old  whimsy  returns  upon  her : 

•*  ()*Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake — 
I  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought* 

**  she  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  of  throats,  but  it  must 
be  for  her.  If  this  is  tragical,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comicaL 
Well !  upon  this  they  spy  the  body  of  Sempronius  ;  and  Marcia^ 
deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems,  takes  him  for  Juba }  for,  says  she, 

**  The  face  is  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 

*^  NoW|  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with  his  face  mufiSed 
up  in  his  garment,  is,  I  think  a  little  hard  to  conceive  !  Besides, 
Juba,  before  he  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It  was 
not  by  his  garment  that  he  knew  this ;  it  was  by  his  (ace  then : 
his  face  therefore  was  not  mufiQed.  Upon  seeing  this  man  with 
his  mu£9ed  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving  r  and,  owning  her  passion 
for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins  to  make  his  funeral  oration. 
Upon  which  Juba  enters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe;  for  I 
cannot  imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  listening  in  any  other 
posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  during 
all  this  time  he  had  sent  nobody,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  candle- 
snuflfer,  to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Semproniu8«  Well !  but 
let  us  r^rd  him  listening.  Having  left  his  apprehension  be- 
hind him,  he,  at  first,  applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sempronius. 
But  finding  at  last,  with  much  ado,  that  he  himself  is  the  happy 
man,  he  quits  his  eve-dropping,  and  discovers  himself  just  time 
enough  to  prevent  his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of  whom. 
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tbe  moment  before  he  hiMl  appeared  ao  jealoua ;  and  greedily 
intercepts  the  bliss  which  was  fondly  designed  for  one  who  could 
not  be  the  better  for  it.  But  here  I  must  ask  a  question  :  How 
comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  had  not  listened  before  through- 
out the  play  ?  Or,  how  comes  he  to  be  the  only  person  of  this 
tragedy  who  listens,  when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall  ?  I  am  afraid  the  author  was  driven 
upon  all  these  absurdities,  only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mis- 
take of  Maroia,  which,  after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is,  which  is  the  effect  or  result  of 
trick. 

**  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth  act.  Cato  appears 
first  upon  the  scene,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture  :  in  his  hand 
Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  drawn  sword 
on  the  table  by  him.     Now  let  us  consider  the  place  in  which 
this  sight  is  presented  to  us.    The.place,  forsooth,  is  a  long  hall. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  himself  in  this  pos- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls  in  London  ;  that  be  should 
appear  solus  in  a  sullen  posture,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by 
him ;  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  tbe  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
translated  lately  by  Bernard  Lintot :  I  desire  the  reader  to  con- 
sider, whether  such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with  them  who 
beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  general, 
or  some  whimsicu  person,  who  fancied  himself  all  these  ?  and 
whether  the  people  who  belonged  to  the  family  would  think 
that  such  a  person  had  a  design   upon  their  midrifis  ^  his 
own? 

^*  In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough  in  the  aforesaid 
posture,  in  the  midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of 
two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to  himself  to  be  private 
there  upon  that  occasion  ;  that  he  should  be  angry  with  his  son 
for  intruding  there  *,  then,  that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon  tbe 
pretence  of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal  wound  in  his  bed- 
chamber, and  then  be  brought  back  into  that  hall  to  expire, 
purely  to  show  his  good-breeding,  and  save  his  friends  the 
trouble  of  coming  up  to  his  bed-chamber ;  all  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impossible." 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it,  perhaps  **  too  much  horse-play  in  his  raillery  ;"  but 
if  his  jests  are  coarse,  his  arguments  are  strong.  Yet,  as  we 
love  better  to  be  pleased  than  be  taught,  Cato  is  read  and  the 
critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detections  of  absurdity 
In  tbe  conduct,  he  afterwards  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Cato ; 
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but  he  then  amused  himself  with  pettj  caviTs  and  minute  olgee* 
tions. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular  mention  is  neeei* 
sary ;  they  have  little  that  can  employ  or  require  a  critie.  The 
parallel  of  the  Princes  and  Grods  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  it 
often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. 

His  translations,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them,  want  the 
exactness  of  a  scholar.  That  he  understood  his  authors  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  his  versions  will  not  teach  others  to  understand 
diem,  being  too  liceRtiously  paraphrastical.  They  are,  however^ 
for  the  most  part,  smooth  and  easy ;  and,  what  is  the  first  excel- 
lence of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  do  not  know  the  originals. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure;  the  product  of  a  mind  too 
judicious  to  commit  faults,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain 
excellence.  He  has  sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shinii^ 
paragraph;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather  than  fervid,  and 
shows  more  dexterity  than  strength.  He  was  however  one  of 
Qur  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from  Dryden  he  de- 
based rather  than  refined.  His  rhymes  are  oAen  dissonant ;  in 
his  Georgic  he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  triplets  and 
Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently  in  his  translations 
than  his  other  works.  The  mere  structure  of  verses  seems 
never  to  have  engaged  much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are 
very  vnooth  in  Rosamond  and  too  smooth  in  Cato. 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic ;  a  name  which 
the  present  generation  is  scarcely  willing  to  allow  him.  His 
criticism  is  condemned  as  tentative  or  experimental,  rather  than 
scientific;  and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste* rather  than 
by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the 
labour  of  others  to  add  a  little  of  their  own,  and  overlook  their 
masters.  Addison  is  now  despised  by  some  who  perhaps  would 
never  have  seen  his  defects  but  by  the  lights  which  he  aflbrded 
them.  That  he  always  wrote  as  he  would  think  it  necessary  to 
write  now,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  his  instructions  were  sueh  as 
the  characters  of  his  readers  made  proper.  That  general 
knowledge  which  now  circulates  in  common  talk  was  in  his 
time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  professing  learning  were 
not  ashamed  of  ignorance;  and,  in  the  female  world,  any  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured. 
His  purpose  was  to  infuse  literary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  un- 
suspected conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy; 

*  Tasitt  muiX  dftcldft.   WAmTov.    C. 
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lie  therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the  most  alluring  form, 
not  lofty  and  austere,  but  accessible  and  familiar.  \Vl)en  he 
showed  them  their  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they 
might  be  easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeeded  ;  inquiry  was 
awakened,  and  comprehension  expanded.  An  emulation  of 
intellectual  elegance  was  excited ;  and,  from  this  time  to  our 
own,  life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation  purified 
and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  3reara  before,  scattered  criticism  over 
bis  preiaces  with  very  little  parsimony ;  but  though  he  some- 
times condescended  to  be  somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in 
Eneral  too  scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their  rudiments  to 
irn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  understand  their  master.  His 
observations  were  framed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to 
write,  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting,  whose  remarks, 
being  superficial,  might  be  easily  understood ;  and,  being  just, 
mMit  prepare  the  mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  presented 
**  raradise  Lost'*  to  the  public  with  all  the  pomp  of  system  and 
severity  of  science,  the  criticism  would  perhaps  have  been  ad* 
mired,  and  the  poem  still  have  been  neglected ;  but  by  the  blan* 
dishments  of  gentleness  and  facility,  he  has  made  Milton  an 
universal  favourite,  with  whom  readers  of  every  class  think  it 
necessary  to  be  pk^ised. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disquisitions ;  and  by  a 
serious  display  of  the  beauties  of  **  Chevy  Chase,"  exposed  him- 
self to  the  ridicule  of  Wagstafie,  who  bestowed  a  like  pompous 
character  on  '^  Tom  Thumb  ;'*  and  to  the  contempt  of  Dennis, 
who,  considering  the  fundamental  position  of  his  criticism,  that 
*'  Chevy  Chase"  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it  is  natural, 
observes,  '^  that  there  is  a  way  of  deviating  from  nature,  by 
bombast  or  tumour,  which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges 
images  beyond  their  real  bulk ;  by  affectation,  which  forsakes 
nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuitable  {  and  by  imbecility, 
w^ch  degrades  nature  by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring 
its  appearances,  and  weakening  its  eflfects."  In  **  Chevy  Chase 
there  is  not  much  of  either  bombast  or  afiectation ;  but  there 
is  chill  and  lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  possibility 
be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impression  on  the 
mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present  race  repose  too 
securely  on  the  consciousness  of  their  superiority  to  Addison,  let 
them  consider  his  remarks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found 
specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently  subtle  and  refined :  let  them 
peruse  likewise  his  essays  on  *^  Wit,'*  and  on  the  **  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,''  in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  bsA^  o{  tditocc^^ 
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and  draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dispositions  inherent 
in  the  mind  of  man  with  skill  and  elegance,*  such  as  his  con- 
temners will  not  easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first  rank.  His  humour,  which, 
as  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  so  happily  diffused 
as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  oc- 
currences. He  never  "  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,"  nor 
raises  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  Hii 
figures  neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation. 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can  be  hardly  said 
to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air  so  much  original,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product  of  the 
imagination. 

As  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may  be  confidently  followed.  His 
religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  superstitious;  heap- 
pears  neither  weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  sceptical;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  impracticably  rigid.  All 
the  enchantment  of  fancy  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument,  are 
employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the  care 
of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shown  sometimes 
as  the  phantom  of  a  vision ;  sometimes  appears  half  veiled  in  an 
allegory ;  sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy ;  and 
sometimes  steps  forth  in  the  confidence  of  reason.  She  wears  a 
thousand  dresses,  and  in  all  is  pleasing. 


'<  Mille  btbet  onuituB,  miUe  decentev  habet." 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style;  on  grave  subjects 
'not  formal,  on  light  occasions  not  groveling;  pure  without  scru- 
pulosity, and  exact  without  apparent  elaboration ;  always  equable 
and  always  easy,  without  glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences. 
Addison  never  deviates  from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace ;  he 
seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments  and  tries  no  hazardous  innova- 
tions. His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never  blazes  in  unex- 
pected splendour.  * 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harsh- 
ness and  severity  of  diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose 
in  his  transitions  and  connections,  and  sometimes  descends  too 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation ;  yet  if  his  language  had 
been  less  idiomatical,  it  might  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine 
Anglicism.  What  he  attempted,  he  performed :  he  is  never 
feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ;t  he  is  never  rapid, 

*  Far,  in  Dr.  Warton's  opinion,  beyond  Dryden.    C. 
t  But,  mys  Dr.  Warton,  he  99metime9  is  so ;  and  in  anotber  MS.  note  be 
add%  •ften  so.    C. 
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aod  he  never  stagnates.  His  sentences  have  neither  studied 
amplitude  nor  affected  brevity;  his  periods,  though  not  dili- 
gently rouodedy  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain 
an  Eiliglish  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison. 


HUGHES. 

John  Hughes,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  London,  and  of  Anne 
Burgess,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wiltshire,  was  born  at  Marl- 
borough, July  29, 1677.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school; 
and  though  his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the  Biograpkia, 
Tery  ostentatiously  dispiaved,  the  name  of  his  master  is  some- 
what ungratefully  concealed.* 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy ;  and  paraphrased, 
rather  too  profusely,  the  ode  of  Horace  which  begins  ^*  Integer 
Vktae."  To  poetry  he  added  the  science  of  music,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  together  with  the 
practice  of  design,  or  rudiments  of  painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly  from  business,  nor 
did  business  hinder  him  from  study.  He  had  a  place  in  the 
o£Sce  of  ordinance ;  and  was  secretary  to  several  commissions 
for  purchasing  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal  docks  at 
Chatham  and  Portsmouth ;  yet  found  time  to  acquaint  himself 
with  modern  languages. 

In  1697  he  published  a  poem  on  the  **  Peace  of  Ryswick:'' 
and  in  1699  another  piece,  called  <^  The  Court  of  Neptune,''  on 
the  return  of  king  William,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, the  general  patron  of  the  followers  of  the  Muses.  The 
same  year  he  produced  a  song  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  birth- 
day. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cultivated  other 
kinds  of  writing  with  great  success  ;  and  about  this  time  showed 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Pleasure 
of  beine:  Deceived.''  In  1702  he  published,  on  the  death  of 
king  William,  a  Pindaric  ode,  called  ^<  The  House  of  Nassau ;" 
and  wrote  another  paraphrase  on  the  ^^  Otium  Divos"  of  Horace. 

In  1703  his  ode  on  music  was  performed  at  Stationers'  Hall ; 
and  he  wrote  afterwaixls  six  cantatas,  which  were  set  to  music 
by  the  greatest  master  of  that  time,  and  seemed  intended  to 

*  He  was  educftted  in  a  dissenting  academy,  of  which  the  Rer.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowe  was  tutor;  and  was  a  fellow  student  there  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Mr. 
Samuel  Say»  and  other  persons  of  eminence.  In  the  **  Hone  LyricK*'  of  Dr. 
Witts  if  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Howe.    H. 
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oppoie  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic  and  irrational 
entertainment  which  has  been  always  combated,  and  always  has 
prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that  the  public  began 
to  pay  reverence  to  his  name ;  and  he  was  solicited  to  prefix  a 
prefiice  to  the  translation  of  **  Boccalini,"  a  writer  whose 
satyrical  vein  cost  him  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I  be- 
lieve, found  many  readers  in  this  country,  even  though  intro- 
duced by  such  powerful  recommendation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle's  **'  Dialogues  of  the  Dead ;"  and 
his  version  was  perhaps  read  at  that  time,  but  is  now  neglected ; 
for  by  a  book  not  necessary,  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly  to 
its  turn  of  diction,  little  notice  can  be  gained  but  from  those  who 
can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the  original.  To  the  dialogues  of  Fonte- 
nolle  he  added  two  composed  by  himself;  and,  though  not  only  an 
honest  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated  his  work  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton.  He  judged  skilfully  enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for 
Wharton,  when  he  went  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  offered  to  take 
Hughes  with  him  and  establish  him ;  but  Hughes,  having  hopes, 
or  promises,  from  another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision  more 
suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined  Wharton's  offer,  and  obtained 
nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  ^^  Miser"  of  Moliere,  which  he  never  offered 
to  the  stage;  and  occasionally  amused  himself  with  making 
versions  of  favourite  scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits,  he  paid  his  con- 
tributions to  literary  undertakings,  and  assisted  both  the  Tatler, 
Spectator,  and  Guardian  In  1712  he  translated  Vertot's  history 
of  the  Revolution  of  Portugal,  produced  an  Ode  to  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  from  the  fragments  of  Orpheus,  and  brought  upon 
the  stage  an  opera  called  Calipso  and  Telemacus,  intended  to 
show  that  the  English  language  might  be  very  happily  adapted 
to  music  This  was  impudently  opposed  by  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  Italian  opera ;  and,  what  cannot  be  told  with- 
out indignation,  the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord  chamberlain,  who  had  married  an 
Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  obstruction  of  the  profits,  though  not  an 
inhibition  of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by  Tonson  for  a 
translation  of  the  ^^ Pharsalia''  by  several  hands;  and  Hughes 
Englished  the  tenth  book.  But  this  design,  as  must  often  hap- 
pen when  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell  to  the 
ground;  and  the  whole  work  was  afterwards  performed  by 
Kowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  his  time  appeam 
^0  have  been  very  general ;  but  of  his  intimacy  with  Addison 
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there  is  a  remarkable  proof.  It  is  told  on  fs^ood  authority,  that 
'^  Cato''  was  finished  and  played  by  his  persuation.  It  had  long 
wanted  the  last  act^  which  he  was  desired  by  Addison  to  supply. 
If  the  request  was  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  nn  opinion ,  what* 
ever  it  was,  that  did  not  last  long;  for  when  Hughes  came  in  a 
week  to  show  him  his  first  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written 
by  Addison  himself. 

He  afterwards  published  the  works  of  Spenser,  with  his  lifey 
a  Glossary,  and  a  dit^course  on  ^^  Allegorical  poetry  ;"  a  work 
for  which  he  was  well  qualiiied  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of 
writing,  but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  knowledge  of  the 
obsolete  words.  He  did  not  much  revive  the  curiosity  of  the 
public;  for  near  thirty  years  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  re- 
printed. The  same  year  produced  his  '*  Apollo  and  Daphne,'' 
of  which  the  success  was  very  earnestly  promoted  by  Steele, 
who,  when  the  rage  of  a  party  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  ta 
have  been  a  man  of  boundless  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  suffered  the  mortifications  of  a  narrow 
fortune;  but  in  1717  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper  set  him  at 
ease;  by  making  him  secretary  to  the  commissions  of  tlie  peace: 
in  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  request,  desired  his  suc- 
cessor lord  Parker  to  continue  him.  He  had  now  affluence: 
but  such  is  human  life,  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining  health 
could  neither  allow  him  long  possession  nor  quick  enjoyment 

His  last  work  was  his  tragedy,  the  ''  Siege  of  Damascus," 
after  which  a  Siege  became  a  popular  title.  This  play,  which 
still  continues  on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  approbation,  is  not 
acted  or  printed  according  to  the  author's  original  draught  or 
his  settled  intention.  He  had  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from 
his  religion ;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would  ha?e 
been  reasonable,  his  misery  would  have  been  just,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  his  repentence  exemplary.  The  players,  however,  re- 
quired that  the  guilt  of  Phocycas  should  terminate  in  desertion 
to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughes,  unwilling  that  his  relations  should 
lose  the  benefit  of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  consumption,  and  not  able 
to  attend  the  rehearsal,  yet  was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties  that 
only  ten  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to  his 
patron  lord  Cowper,  On  February  17,  1719-20,  the  play  was 
represented  and  the  author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was 
well  received ;  but  paid  no  rega-d  to  the  intelligence,  beiog 
then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations  of  a  departing  Chris- 
tian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  undoubtedly  regretted;  and 
Steele  devoted  an  essay,  in  the  paper  called  **  The  Theatre*''  to 
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\be  memory  of  his  virtues.  His  life  is'  written  in  the  Biogrsphia 
with  some  de^^ree  of  favourable  partiality ;  and  an  account  of 
him  is  prefixed  to  his  works  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whose  blameless  el^ance  deserved  the  same  re- 
spect. 

The  character  of  his  ^nius  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  Swift  and  Pope. 

**  A  month  a^/'  «vs  Swift,  "  were  sent  me  over,  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  the  works  of  John  Hughes,  esquire.  They  are  in  prose 
and  verse.  I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find  your 
name  as  a  subscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  roe ;  and  I 
think  among  the  mediocrists  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.^' 

To  this  Pope  returns:  *^To  answer  your  question  as  to  Mr. 
Hughes:  what  he  wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest 
man ;  but  he  was  of  the  class  you  think  him."* 

In  Spence's  collection.  Pope  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with 
still  less  respect,  as  having  no  claim  to  poetical  reputation  but 
from  his  tragedy. 

*  Thii^  Dr.  Warton  assertt,  is  Tery  unjust  censure ;  and,  in  a  note  in  his 
late  edition  of  Pope's  works,  asks  if  "  the  author  of  such  a  tragedy  as 
'  The  Siege  of  Damascus,'  was  one  of  the  metUocribus  ?  Swift  and  Pope 
seem  not  to  recollect  the  ralue  and  nmk  of  an  author  who  could  write 
flttch  a  tragedy."    C. 
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John  Sheffield,  descended  from  a  long  series  of  illustfioua 
ancestors,  was  born  1649,  the  son  of  Edmund  earl  of  MulgraFe, 
who  died  in  1658.  The  young  lord  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  tutor,  with  whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied,  that  he  got  rid  of 
him  in  a  short  time,  and  at  an  age  not  exceeding  twelve  yean 
resolved  to  educate  himself.  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  such 
an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted,  delights,  as  it  is  strange, 
and  instructs,  as  it  is  real. 

His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  wonderful,  as  those  yean 
in  which  they  are  commonly  made  were  spent  by  him  in  the 
tumult  of  a  military  life  or  the  gaiety  of  a  court  When  war 
was  declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  went,  at  seventeen,  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albermarle 
sailed,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet;  but  by  contrariety  of 
winds  they  were  restrained  from  action.  His  zeal  for  the  king's 
service  was  recompensed  by  the  command  of  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent  troops  of  horse,  then  raised  to  protect  the  coast. 

Next  year  he  received  a  summons  to  parliament,  which,  as 
he  was  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
censured  as  at  least  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Rochester,  which  he  haspe^ 
haps  too  ostentatiously  related,  as  Rochester's  surviving  sister, 
the  lady  Sandwich,  is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  shaip 
reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out,  he  went  again  a 
volunteer  in  the  ship  which  the  celebrated  lord  Ossory  com- 
manded ;  and  there  made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  remarks : 

**  I  have  observed  two  things,  which  I  dare  affirm  though 
not  generally  believed.  One  was,  that  the  wind  of  a  cannon 
bullet,  though  flying  never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the 
least  harm  ;  and,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man  above  deck 
would  escape.  The  other  was,  that  a  great  shot  may  be  some- 
times avoided,  even  as  it  flies  by  changing  one's  ground  a  little ; 
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for,  when  the  wind  sometimes  blew  away  the  smoke,  it  was  so 
dear  a  sun-shiny  day,  that  we  could  easily  perceive  the  bullets 
(that  were  half  spent)  fall  into  the  water^and  from  thence  bound 
up  again  among  us,  which  gives  suflScient  time  for  making  a 
step  or  two  on  any  side ;  though  in  so  swift  a  motion,  'tis  hard 
to  judge  well  in  what  line  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if  mistaken, 
may  by  removing  cost  a  man  his  life,  instead  of  saving  it.'' 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented  by  lord  Ossory, 
that  he  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  Catharine,  the  b^l 
second-rate  ship  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  commanded  it  as 
colonel.  The  land-forces  were  sent  ashore  by  prince  Rupert ; 
and  he  lived  in  the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schomberg.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland  regiment,  together 
with  his  own,  and  had  the  promise  of  a  garter,  which  he  ob- 
tained in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  likewise  made  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  Freneh 
service,  to  learn  the  nrt  of  war  undor  Turonnc,  but  staid  only  a 
diort  time.     Being  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  opposed  in  his 

Eetensions  to  the  first  troop  of  horse-guards,  he,  in  return,  made 
onmouth  suspected  by  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  not  long 
after,  when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace,  recom* 
sensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire  and  the  government 
of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to  military  and  civil 
honours  and  employments ;  yet,  busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
n^ect  his  studies,  bat  at  least  cultivated  poetry  ;  in  which  he 
must  have  been  considered  as  uncommonly  skilful,  if  it  be  true 
which  is  reported,  that,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
his  recommendation  advanced  Dryden  to  the  laurel. 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  he  was  sent  (1680)  with 
two  thousand  men  to  its  relief.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  intentionally  exposed  in  a  leaky  ship, 
to  gratify  some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  king,  whose  health  he 
therefore  would  never  permit  at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in 
a  safer  place.  His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three 
weeks ;  and  the  Moors  without  a  contest  retired  before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  The  Vision ;  a  licentious  poem ; 
such  as  was  fiumionable  in  those  times,  with  little  power  of  in- 
vention or  propriety  of  sentiment. 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  who  perhaps  had  never 
been  angry ;  and  he  continued  a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  king  James,  to  whom  he  was  intimately 
known,  and  bv  whom  he  thought  himself  beloved,  he  naturally 
expected  still  brighter  sunshine ;  but  all  know  how  soon  that 
ragn  began  to  gSher  clouds.    His  expectations  were  not  -"'' 

VOL.  v.— S  B 
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appoiDted;  he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  privy-council, 
and  made  lord  chamberlain.  H^  accepted  a  place  in  the  high 
commission,  without  knowledge,  as  he  declared  after  the  revo- 
lution, of  its  illegality.  Having  few  religious  scruples,  he  at- 
tended the  king  to  mass,  and  kneeled  with  the  rest,  but  had  no 
disposition  to  receive  the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force  it  upon  others; 
for  when  the  priests,  encouraged  by  his  appearance  of  compli- 
ance, attempted  to  convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has 
recorded,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  instruction,  and  that  he 
had  taken  much  pains  to  believe  in  God  who  had  made  the 
world  and  all  men  in  it ;  but  that  he  should  not  be  easily  per- 
suaded that  man  was  quits,  and  made  God  again. 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  successive  transmission  to 
the  last  whom  it  will  fit;  this  censure  of  transubstantiatioD, 
whatever  be  its  value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  AskewJ 
one  of  the  first  sufierers  for  the  Protestant  religion,  who  in  thei 
time  of  Henry  VHI.  was  tortured  in  the  Tower ;  concerning 
which  there  is  roeeon.  to  wnnilRr  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
historian  of  the  reformation. 

In  the  revolution  he  acquiesced,  though  he  did  not  promote 
it.  There  was  once  a  design  of  associating  him  in  the  invitation 
of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  discouraged 
the  attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mulgrave  would  never  concur. 
This  king  William  afterwards  told  him  ;  and  asked  what  he 
would  have  done,  if  the  proposal  had  been  made  :  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  1  would  have  discovered  it  to  the  king  whom  I  then 
served."  To  which  king  William  replied,  "I  cannot  bhokt 
you." 

Finding  king  James  irremediably  excluded,  he  voted  for  the 
conjunctive  sovereignty,  upon  this  principle,  that  he  thought 
the  title  of  the  prince  and  his  consort  equal,  and  it  would  please 
the  prince  their  protector  to  have  a  share  in  the  sovereignty. 
This  vote  gratified  kins:  William  ;  yet,  either  by  the  king's  dis- 
trust, or  his  own  discontent,  he  lived  some  years  without  em- 
ployment. He  looked  on  the  king  with  malevolence,  and,  if 
his  verses  or  his  prose  may  be  credited,  with  contempt.  He 
was,  notwithstanding  this  aversion  or  indifierence,  made  marquis 
of  Normandy  (1694),  but  still  opposed  the  court  on  some  im- 
portant questions;  yet  at  last  he  was  received  into  the  cabinet 
council,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
courted  when  they  were  both  young,  he  was  highly  favoured. 
Before  her  coronation  (170^)  she  made  him  lord  privy  seal,  and 
soon  after  lord  lieutenant  of  the  North  riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
was  then  named  commissioner  for  treating  with  the  Scots  about 
the  union ;  and  waa  made  next  year,  firsts  duke  of  Normaaby, 
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and  tfaeD  of  Buekinghamthire,  there  bein^  raspecled  to  be  some- 
where a  latent  elaim  to  die  title  of  Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  bie 
resigned  the  privy  seal,  and  joined  the  discontented  tones  in  a 
motion,  extremely  offensive  to  the  queen,  for  inviting  the  prin- 
cess Sophia  to  England.  The  queen  courted  him  back  with  an 
offer  no  less  than  that  of  the  chancellorship,  which  he  refused. 
He  now  retired  from  business,  and  built  that  house  in  the  Park, 
which  is  now  the  queen's,  upon  ground  granted  by  the  crown. 

When  the  ministry  was  changed  (1710),  he  was  made  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  concurred  in  all  transactions 
of  that  time,  except  that  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Catalans- 
After  the  queen's  death,  he  became  a  constant  opponent  of  the 
court;  and,  having  no  public  business,  is  supposed  to  have 

te\naed  himself  by  writing  his  two  tragedies.  He  died  February 
,  1790-21. 

He  was  thrice  married :  by  his  two  first  wives  he  had  no 
ehildren :  by  his  third,  who  was  the  daughter  of  king  James  by 
the  countess  of  Dorchester,  and  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  An* 
plesy ,  he  had,  besides  other  children  that  died  early,  a  son,  bom 
in  1716,  who  died  in  1735,  and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Shef- 
field. It  is  observable,  that  the  duke's  three  wives  were  all  wi- 
dows.    The  duchess  died  in  1742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
His  religion  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  Hobbes ; 
and  his  morality  was  such  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opi- 
nions. His  sentiments  with  respect  to  women  he  picked  up  in 
the  court  of  Charles;  and  his  principles  concerning  property 
vrtn  such  as  a  gaming-table  supplies.  He  was  censured  as  co- 
vetous, and  has  been  defended  by  an  instance  of  inattention  to 
his  affairs,  as  if  a  man  might  not  at  once  be  corrupted  by  ava- 
rice and  idleness.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  had  much  ten- 
derness, and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apologize  for  his  vio- 
lences of  passion. 

He  is  introduced  into  this  collection  only  as  a  poet;  and,  if 
we  credit  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a  poet  of 
no  vulgar  rank.  But  favour  and  flattery  are  now  at  an  end ; 
criticism  is  no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  or  awed  by  his 
splendour,  and  being  able  to  take  a  more  steady  view,  discovers 
him  to  be  a  writer  that  sometimes  glimmers,  but  rarely  shines, 
feebly  laborious,  and  at  best  but  pretty.  His  songs  are  upon 
common  topics ;  he  hopes^  and  grieves,  and  repents,  and  de- 
spairs, and  rejoices,  like  any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas;  to  be 
great,  he  hardly  tries;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  in  his  power. 

In  the  ''  Essay  on  Satire,"  he  was  always  supposed  to  have 
bad  the  help  of  Dryden.    His  <<  Essay  on  Poetry"  is  the  great 
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work  for  which  he  was  praised  by  Roacommon,  Dryden,  and 
Pope ;  and  doubUesa  by  many  more  whose  eulogies  hire  pe> 
riahed. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  f^ue ;  for  he 
was  all  his  life-time  improving  it  by  successive  revisals,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  laat  edition 
differs  more  from  the  first  Amongst  other  changes,  mention  is 
made  of  some  compositions  of  Dryden,  which  were  written 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  essay. 

At  the  time  when  this  work  first  appeared,  Milton's  fame 
was  not  yet  fully  established,  and  therefore  Tasso  and  Spenser 
were  set  before  him.  The  two  last  lines  were  these.  The  epic 
poet,  says  he^ 

Must  above  llilton't  lofty  flights  prey»i1. 

Succeed  where  great  Torquato^  and  where  greater  Spenser,  faO. 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  shortened,  and  the  or- 
der of  names  continued ;  but  now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to 
the  highest  place,  a^  the  passage  thus  adjusted  : 

Moat  abore  Taaso's  lofty  flights  prevail, 
Succeed  where  Spencer,  and  ev'n  Milton  fail. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some  token  of  a  rent : 
lofty  does  not  suit  Tasso  so  well  as  Milton. 

One  cdebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed.  The  essay  calls 
a  perfect  character 

A  faulUess  monster,  which  the  world  ne'er  saw. 

Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  sine  lobe  momtrum. 
Sheffield  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  read  Scaliger's  poet- 
ry ;  perhaps  he  found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so  highly,  it  may 
be  justly  said  that  the  precepts  are  judicious,  sometimes  new, 
and  often  happily  expressed  ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emen- 
dations, many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange  appearances  of 
negligence ;  as,  when  he  gives  the  laws  of  elegy,  he  insists 
upon  connection  and  coherence ;  without  which,  says  he, 

Tis  epigram,  *tis  point,  *tis  what  you  will : 
But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  skill. 
No  panegyric,  nor  a  Cooper's  Hill. 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller's  panegyric  and  Denham's 
Cooper's  Hill  were  elegies? 

His  verses  are  often  insipid,  but  his  memoirs  are  lively  and 
agreeable ;  he  had  the  perspicuity  and  el^nce  of  an  historian, 
but  not  the  fire  and  fimcy  of  a  poet. 
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Matthew  Prior  is  one  of  those  that  have  burst  out  from 
an  obscure  original  to  great  eminence.  He  was  bom  July  21, 
1664y  according  to  some^  at  Winburn  in  Dorsetshire,  of  I  know 
not  what  parents;  others  say,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  joiner  of 
London :  he  was  perhaps  willing  enough  to  leave  his  birth  un- 
settled,* in  hope,  like  Don  Quixotte,  that  the  historian  of  his 
actions  might  find  him  some  illustrious  alliance. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  fallen,  by  his  father's  death,  into  the 
hands  of  his  uncle,  a  vintnert  near  Charingcross,  who  sent  him 
for  some  time  to  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminister ;  but,  not  intend* 
ing  to  rive  him  any  education  beyond  that  of  the  school,  took 
him,  when  he  was  well  advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  house, 
where  the  earl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  for  patronage  of  genius, 
finind  him  by  chance,  as  Burnet  relates,  reading  Horace,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the 
care  and  cost  of  his  academical  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge  in 
1682,  in  his  eighteenth  year;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
nosed  that  he  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
became  a  bachelor,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years  ;|  and  two  years 
afterwards  wrote  the  poem  on  the  *'  Deity,''  which  stands  first 
in  his  volume. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  college,  to  send  every 

^  The  diflkiil^  of  fettlinr  Prior't  birtb-pltce  b  great.  In  the  register 
of  hb  e^lege  he  is  eaUed,  at  liii  admimon  by  the  prettdent,  ICttthew  Prior 
of  Winbom  in  Middletez;  by  hiimelf,  next  day  Matthew  Prior  of  DorMt- 
Aire,  in  which  coanty,  not  in  Middleiez,  Winbom  or  Winbome,  as  it  ttaiids 
in  the  ViUare,  it  found.  When  he  stood  candidate  for  his  fellowship,  five 
years  afterwards,  he  was  registered  again  by  himself  as  of  Middlesex.  The 
iMt  record  oagfat  to  be  preferred,  because  it  was  made  upon  oath.  It  is 
obsenrable^  that,  as  a  native  of  Winbonie,  he  is  styled  Filius  Georgii  Prior, 

SeneroR  t  not  consistently  with  the  common  account  of  the  meanness  of  his 
irth.    Dr.  J. 

f  Samuel  Prior  kept  the  Rummer  tavern  near  Charing.cross  in  1685. 
The  annual  feast  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  tiring  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields  was  held  at  his  house,  October  14»  that  Tear.    N. 

i  He  was  admitted  to  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1686iand  to  his  master's, 
by  mandate,  in  1700.    N. 
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year  to  the  earl  of  Exeter  some  poems  upon  sacred  subjects, 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  bene&ction  enjoyed  by  them  from  the 
bounty  of  his  ancestors.  On  this  occasion  were  those  verses 
written,  which,  though  nothing  is  said  of  their  success,  seem 
to  have  recommended  him  to  some  notice ;  for  his  praise  of  the 
countess's  music,  and  his  lines  on  the  famous  picture  of  Seneca, 
afford  reason  for  imagining  that  he  was  more  or  less  conversant 
Avith  the  family. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  ^^  City  Mouse  and  Country 
Mouse/'  to  ridicule  Dryden's  ^*  Hind  and  Panther,*'  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Montague.  There  is  a  story*  of  great  pain 
suffered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  this  occasion,  by  Dryden,  who 
thought  it  hard  that  ^^  an  old  man  should  be  so  treated  by  those 
to  whom  he  had  always  been  civil."  By  tales  like  these  is  the 
envy  raised  by  superior  abilities  every  day  gratified  :  when  they 
are  attacked,  every  one  hopes  to  see  them  humbled  :  what  is 
hoped  is  readily  believed,  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently 
told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accustomed  to  hostilities  than  that 
such  enemies  should  break  his  quiet ;  and,  if  we  can  suppose 
him  vexed,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  uneasiness. 

The  *'  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse"  procured  its  authon 
more  solid  advantages  than  the  pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden ;  for 
they  were  both  speedily  preferred.  Montague,  indeed,  obtained 
the  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discontent,  as  it  seems,  ia 
Prior,  who  probably  knew  that  his  own  part  of  the  performance 
was  the  best.  He  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain; 
for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that  (in  1691) 
he  was  sent  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  em- 
bassy. In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  which  Europe 
has  perhaps  scarcely  seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand 
alliance  against  Louis,  which  at  last  did  not  produce  effects  pro- 
poilionate  to  the  magnificence  of  the  transaction. 

The  conduct  of  Prior  in  this  splendid  initiation  into  public 
business  was  so  pleasing  to  king  VVilliam,  that  he  made  him  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed  chamber ;  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  some  of  the  next  yeqirs  in  the  quiet  cultivation  of 
literature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  queen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced  a  subject  for  all 
the  writers;  perhaps  no  funeral  was  ever  so  poetically  attended. 
Dryden,  indeed,  as  a  man  discountenanced  and  deprived,  was 
silent ;  but  scarcely  any  other  maker  of  verses  omitted  to  bring 
his  tribute  of  tuneful  sorrow.    An  emulation  of  elegy  was  uni- 

I  •  Spence, 
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versal.  Maria's  praise  was  not  confiDed  to  the  English  language^ 
but  fills  a  great  part  of  the  ^*  Musx  Anglicans.'' 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  was  too  diligent 
to  miss  this  opportunity  of  respect.  He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which 
was  presented  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely  to  be  ever 
read. 

In  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  another  embassy,  at  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  (in  1697*) ;  and  next  year  had  the  same  office 
at  the  court  of  France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  considered 
with  great  distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments  at  Versailles^ 
being  shown  the  victories  of  Louis,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and 
asked  whether  the  king  of  England's  palace  had  any  such  deco- 
rations; ^'The  monuments  of  my  master's  actions,"  said  he, 
**  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in  his  own  house." 

The  pictures  of  Le  Brun  are  not  only  in  themselves  suffi- 
ciently ostentatious,  but  were  explained  by  inscriptions  so  arro- 
gant, that  Boileau  and  Racine  thought  it  necessary  to  make  them 
more  simple. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at  Loo  with  the  king;  from 
whom,  after  a  long  audience,  he  carried  orders  to  England,  and 
upon  his  arrival  became  under  secretary  of  state  in  the  earl  of 
Jersey's  office ;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain  long,  because 
Jersey  was  removed ;  but  he  was  soon  made  commissioner  of 
trade. 

This  year'^lTOO)  produced  one  of  his  longest  and  most  splen- 
did compositions,  the  '^  Carmen  Seculare,"  in  which  he  exhausts 
all  his  powers  of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accuse  him  of  flat- 
tery :  he  probably  thought  all  that  he  writ,  and  retained  as  much 
veracity  as  can  be  properly  exacted  from  a  poet  professedly 
encomiastic.  King  William  supplied  copious  materials  for  either 
verse  or  prose.  His  whole  life  had  been  action,  and  none  ever 
denied  him  the  resplendent  qualities  of  steady  resolution  and 
personal  courage.  He  was  really  in  Prior's  mind  what  he  re- 
presents him  in  his  verses ;  he  considered  him  as  a  hero,  and 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he  praised  others  in  compliance 
with  the  fashion,  but  that  in  celebrating  king  William  he  follow- 
ed his  inclination.  To  Prior,  gratitude  would  dictate  praise 
which  reason  would  not  refuse. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future  years  of 
William's  reign,  he  mentions  a  Society  /or  t(s^ul  Jirts,  and 
among  them, 

*  He  received,  in  September,  1697,  a  present  of  200  guineas  from  the 
lords  justices,  for  his  trouble  in  bringing  over  the  treaty  or  peace.    N. 
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Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  ihaU  teacb^ 
And  to  juft  idioms  fix  our  doubtfiil  speech ; 
That  fiH>m  oar  writers  Astant  realms  may  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe» 
And  schoob  profess  our  tongnie  through  ereiy  land 
That  has  invok'd  its  aid  or  bleiB'd  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  Prospect  of  Peace^  has  the  same  hope  of  a  new 
academy : 

In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound. 
Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound. 

Whether  the  similitude  of  those  passages,  which  exhibit  (ha 
same  thoueht  on  the  same  occasioo,  proceeded  firom'accideiit  or 
imitation,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Tickeli  might  have  been 
impressed  with  his  expectation  by  Swift's  Proposal  for  Aieai^ 
taining  the  English  Language,  then  lately  published. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  he  was  chosen  repreaaDia* 
tive  of  East  Grinstead.  Perhaps  it  was  about  this  time  that  ha 
changed  his  party  ;  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of  thoia 
lords  who  had  persuaded  the  king  to  the  partition-treaty |  a tretff 
in  which  he  had  himself  been  ministerially  employed. 

A  great  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign  was  a  time  of  war,  ia 
which  there  was  little  employment  for  negotiators,  and  FMor 
had  therefore  leisure  to  make  or  to  polish  verses.  When  tba 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  versemen,  Prior,  among 
the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  delight  in  the  increasing  hoooor 
of  his  country,  by  an  epistle  to  BoOeau. 

He  published  soon  afterwards  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the 
encomiastic  character  of  his  deceased  patron,  the  duke  of  Dort^ : 
it  began  with  the  college  exercise,  and  ended  with  the  Nat- 
brown  Maid. 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  soon  afterwards  (in  1706)  excited  lum 
to  another  effort  of  poetry.  On  this  occasion  he  had  fewer  and 
less  formidable  rivals ;  and  it  would  be  not  easy  to  name  any 
other  composition  produced  by  that  event,  which  ia  now  n- 
membered. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns  of  William  aid 
Anne,  no  prosperous  event  passed  undignifiai  by  poetry.  Ii 
the  last  war,  when  France  was  disgraced  and  overpowered  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  Spain,  coming  to  her  aiaiit- 
ance,  only  shared  her  calamities,  and  the  name  of  an  Eogliah* 
man  was  reverenced  through  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard  amidst 
the  general  acclamation  ;  the  fame  of  our  counsellors  and  heraai 
was  intrusted  to  the  gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  quean 
grew  weary  of  her  ministers.    The  war  was  burdeoaoaaei  and 
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the  ministers  (vcre  insolent.  H|rley  and  hb  frioodB  beguito 
l)ope  that  they  might,  hy  driving  the  whig)  from  court  tod  from 
power,  gratify  Bt  once  the  (]uecu  ■od  the  people.  There  wu 
now  a  call  for  writers,  who  might  convey  intelligence  of  pMt 
■buBCs,  and  ahow  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  uimatonable 
eanduet  qf  tke  alliea,  the  avarice  of  generals,  the  tyranny  of 
minions,  and  the  f^enernl  danger  of  approachii^  ruin. 

For  this  purpow  a  paper  called  "  The  Examiner"  was  peri- 
odically published,  written,  as  it  happened,  by  any  wit  of  the 
party,  and  sometimes,  as  is  said,  by  Mrs.-Manley.  Some  are 
owned  fay  Swift;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth's  Tetses  to 
Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place,  was  written  by  Prior^  and 
answered  by  Addison,  who  appears  to  have  known  the  author 
either  by  eonjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  in  haste  to  end 
(he  war;  and  Prior,  being  recalled  (1710)  to  his  former  employ- 
ment of  making  treaties,  was  sent  (July,  1711)  privately  to 
Paris  with  proposiiions  of  peace.  He  waa  remembered  at  the 
French  court;  and,  reluming  in  about  a  month,  brought  witk 
him  the  Abb£  Gti:iltier,  and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister  front 
France,  invested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay,  the  maatsr  of  , 
.  the  Dover  pRckei-boal,  either  zealously  or  offieloualy,  aeixed 
Prior  and  hi»  associates  at  Canterbury.     It  is  easily  suppond 
that  they  w<en  soon  releuod. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  PrfoHa  hoase,  where  the  queen's 
ministers  met  Mesnagcr  (September  SQ,  1711,)  and  entered 
privately  upon  ihe  great  buiineas.  The  importance  of  Prior 
eppears  from  the  menlioo  aiade  of  him  by  St  John  in  his  letter 
to  the  queen. 

*'My  lord  yeaaurer  moved,  and  all  my  lords  were  of  the 
aame  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior  should  be  added  to  those  who  are 
empowered  to  sign :  (he  reason  for  which  is,  because  he,  hav- 
ing personally  treated  with  Monsienr  de  Torcy,  is  the  best  wit- 
ness we  can  produce  of  the  sense  in  which  the  general  prelimi- 
nary engagements  are  entered  into:  beaides  which, .aa  he  is  the 
beat  verMd  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  majeaty's  servanls  who 
have  been  trusted  in  this  secret,  if  you  should  think  fit  to  employ 
him  in  the  future  treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequenoe 
that  be  has  been  a  party  eooeerned  in  concluding  that  conven- 
tion which  must  be  the  rule  of  this  tresty." 

The  ssaembly  of  this  important  night  was  in  some  d^ree 
elandeatine,  the  design  of  treating  not  being  yet  openly  dedared, 
and,  when  the  whiga  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  « 
charge  of  high  treason;  though,  ft  Prior  remarks  in  his  imper- 
ftet  answer  to  the  report  of  the  eommittee <if  aeerteiii'osi  txcaS.'^ 
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ever  was  made  without  privi|^  intervieivs  and  preliminary  jib- 
cusrIods. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  *of  the  peace,  but  the  life  of 
t'rion  The  conferences  began  at  Utreeht  on  the  first  of  January 
(1711-12,)  and  the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  ministers  of  the  differc^nt  potentates  conferred  and 
conferred;  hot  the  peace  advanced  so  slowly^  that  speedier  me- 
thods were  found  necessary,  and  Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Parb 
to  adjust  difierences  with  less  formality:  Prior  either  accom- 
panied him  or  followed  him,  and,  after  his  departure,  had  the 
appointments  and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  poUie 
character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  queen's  orders,  the  court  of  France 
had  been  disgusted  ;  and  Bolingbroke  says  in  his  letter,  ^'Seir 
Matt,  hide  the  nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to  the  bluoden  of 
thy  countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  politicians  tbao  the 
French.are  poets.'^ 

Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  we;nt  on  a  formal  emhanjr 
to  Paris.  It  is  related  by  Boyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  have 
joined  Prior  in  the  commission,  but  that  Shrewsbury  refused  to 
be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly  born.  Prior  therefore  con- 
tinued to  act  without  a  title  till  the  duke  returned  next  year  to 
England^  and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  ambas* 
^dor. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  private  man,  he  wai 
treated  with  confidence  by  Lewis,  who  sent  him  with  a  tetter 
tathe  queen,  written  in  favour  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  *^  I 
shall  expect,''  says  he,  '^  with  impatience,  the  return  of  Mr. 
Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agreeable  to  me."  And  while  iha 
•duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
Prior  thus :  '^  Monsieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confidence  in  yon : 
make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon  this  occasion,  and  convioei 
him  thoroughly,  that  we  must  give  a  diSerent  turn  to  our  pa^ 
liament  and  our  people,  according  to  their  resolutioo  at  this 
crisis." 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  commenced  io  Auguitt 
iri3,  atid  continued  till  the  August  following;  but  I  am  afiiid 
that,  according  to  the  usual  fate  of  greatness,  it  was  attended 
with  some  perplexities  and  mortifications.  He  had  not  mil  that 
is  customarily  given  to  ambassadors :  he  hints  to  the  queen,  ia 
an  imperfect  poem,  that  he  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  debts  which  he  contracted,  that  bis  remittaoeei 
were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the  down&l  of  the  tories 
and  the  degradatioikotT?not,  Ha  was  recalled,  but  was  not  aUt 
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lo  return,  beinf^  detained  by  the  debts  which  he  had  found  it 
neeeanry  to  contract,  and  which*  were  not  diachiiged  before 
March,  though  his  old  frjend  Montague  was  not  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  was  welcomed  on 
the  25th  of  March*  by  a  warrant,  but  was,  however,  sufiered  to 
live  in  his  own  house,  under  the  custody  of  the  messenger,  till 
he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  of 
which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chairman,  and  lord  Coningsby,  Mr. 
Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  inlerrc^tors; 
who^  in  this  examination,  of  which  there  is  printed  an  account 
not  unentertaining,  behaved  with  the  boisterousness  of  men 
elated  by  recent  authority.  They  are  represented  as  asking 
questions  sometimes  vague,  sometimes  insidious,  and  %vriting 
aoiwers  different  from  those  which  thev  received.  Prior,  how- 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  overpowered  by  their  turbulence ;  for 
he  confesses  that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come  before  a 
legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contradicted  or  explained  away. 
The  oath  was  administered  by  Boscawcn,  a  Middlesex  justice^ 
who  at  last  was  going  to  write  his  attestation  on  the  wrong  sid^ 
of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some  charge  against  Ox- 
ford ;  and  asked  Prior,  with  great  earnestness,  who  was  present 
when  the  preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at  his* 
bouse?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  earl  of  Oxford  or  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent,  but  he  could  not  remember 
which ;  an  answer  which  perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied 
BO  accusation  against  either.  **  Could  any  thing  be  more  ab- 
Aurd,''  says  he,  ^*  or  more  inhuman,  than  to  propose  to  roe  a 
question,  by  the  answering  of  which  1  might,  according  to  them^ 
prove  myself  a  traitor?  And  notwithstanding  their  solemn  pro- 
mise, that  nothing  which  1  could  say  should  hurt  royaelf,  I  had 
no  reason  to  trust  them;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about 
five  hours  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  present. 
Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  no,  I  leave  to  my  friends  to 
determine.'' 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by  Walpole,  that 
the  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  nor  could 
give  auch  an  account  of  it  to  the  commons  as  might  merit  favour ; 
and  that  they  now  tliought  a  stricter  confinement  necessary  than 
to  his  own  house.  '*  Here,*'  says  he,  **  Boscawen  played  the 
moralist,  and  Coningsby  the  Christian,  but  both  very  auk- 
wardly.''  The  measenger,*in  whose  custody  he  was  to  be  placed, 
was  then  called,  and  v^ry  decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  "  iC 

•ins. 
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his  house  was  secured  by  bars  and  bolts  ?''  The  meaaeofcwr 
answered,  '^No/'  with  astoBishment.  At  whieh  CoDingplqr 
very  angrily  said,  *^  Sir,  you  inost  secure  this  prisoner ;  it  is  for 
the  safety  of  the  nation  :  if  he  escape,  *you  shall  answer  for  H." 

They  had  already  printed  their  report;  and  in  this  examina- 
tion were  endeavouring  to  find  proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time ;  and  Mr.  Walpole 
(June  10,  1715)  moved  for  an  impeachment  against  him.  What 
made  him  so  acrimonious  does  not  appear :  he  was  by  nature  no 
thirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after  committed  to  doss 
custody,  with  orders Ihat  **  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see 
him  without  leave  from  the  speaker.'' 

When,  two  years  after,  an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  he  was 
excepted,  and  continued  still  in  custody,  which  he  had  made 
less  tedious  by  writing  his  '^  Alma/'  He  was,  however,  sooo 
after  discharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing  else.  Whatever 
the  profit  of  hia  employments  might  have  been,  he  had  alwap 
spent  it;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  was,  with  all  his  abtlitiei, 
in  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue  but  from  the 
fellowship  of  his  college,  which  when  in  his  exaltation  he  iras 
censured  for  retaining  it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  last 

Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  add  other  poems  to  those  which  he  had  printed, 
and  to  publish  them  by  subscription.  The  expedient  succeeded 
by  the  industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the  proposals,* 
and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said,  withheld  the  money  from 
him  lest  he  should  squander  it  The  price  of  the  volume  was 
two  guineas ;  the  whole  collection  was  four  thousand ;  to  which 
lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  in- 
variably adhered,  added  an  equal  sum /or  the  purchase  of  Down- 
hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life^  and  Harley  after  his 
decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have  often  wished, 
the  power  of  passing  the  day  in  contemplative  tranquillity.  But 
it  seems  that  busy  men  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  quiet  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  his  heslth  declined.  He  complains  of  deaf- 
ness ;  "  for,"  Bays  he,  <^  I  took  little  care  of  my  ears  while  I 
was  not  sure  if  my  h«id  was  my  own." 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life  I  have  found  no  ac- 
count. In  a  letter  to  Swift,  **  I  have,"  says  he  ^*  treated  lady 
Harriot  at  Cambridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college  treat !)  and  spoke 
verses  to  her  ii>  a  gown  and  cap !  What,  the  plenipotentiary,  sa 
iar  concerned  in  the  damned  peace  at  Utrecht — the  man  that 

*  Swift  obtained  fMony  subseriptioiis  for  him  in  Itcbiid.    H. 
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oiaket  up  half  the  volume  of  tene  prose,  that  makes  up  the  re- 
port of  the  eomqiitiee,  speaking  ferses !  Sic  esi^  Aomosum.*^ 

He  died  at  Wimpok^  a  aeat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  17^21,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster : 
where,  on  a  monument,  for  which,  as  the  *'  last  piece  of  human 
vanity,"  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is  engraven  this  epitaph : 

Sui  Temporis  Hklotisai  meditanti, 

PauutUn  obrepem  Febrit 

Open  tinnil  9t  Vite  filum  abrapit, 

Sept.  18.  An.  Dom.  1731.  JEtat  57.    • 

n«  S.  E. 

VirEziinui^ 

Serenuthab 

Regi  GuuBLiie  Eeginaqae  Mabijb 

In  CongreiMone  Poedentonim 

Han,  anno  1690|  celebrats, 

Deinae  Magnx  Britannic  Legati% 

Turn  lit 

Qui  anno  1697  Paeem  Kt8wxcu  eonfecemnt, 

Tom  iia 

Qui  apud  Galloa  annia  prozimia  Legationem  obtenint ; 

Eodem  etiam  anno  1G97  in  Hibernia 

SscmBTAEiva; 

Necnon  in  ntroque  Honorabili  concewa 

Eorum, 

Qui  anno  1700  ordinandia  Coauaereii  negotiia, 

Qttique  anno  1711  dirigeodia  Portorit  rebus, 

Prxttdebant, 

GoXXJaSIOHABTUl ; 

.    Poftrenio 

Ab  Ahva 

FettcisttBiae  memoriK  Benna  ^ 

Ad  LuBoncuM  XIV.  Gallic  Begem     "* 

Miiaua  anno  1711 

De  Pace  atabilimida, 

(Pace  etiamnum  durante 

Diuque  ut  boni  jam  omnca  aperant  doratura) 

Cum  aomma  poteatate  Legatua; 

MATTHEJEUS  PBIOK,  Armiger : 

Qui 

Hot  onuMib  qolbua  cuauktua  ea^  Titoloa 

HoauiiMia,  Ingtni^  EruditioDia  laude 

SuperaTit ; 

Cui  emm  naMenti  ftcilea  arriaennt  Muac. 

Hnne  Patmm  Scbola  hie  Rogiajierpofints 

JuTWiem  in  Collegie  8*11  J<wanaia 

Cantalirigin  optioiia  Sdentiia  iMtnudt; 

Nirm  dtaH|ae  anzit ;  et  petfeeit 
Maha  com  Tiria  Prindptbiia  conmetudo ; 

Ita  Batmb  ita  inatitiitti% 

A  Talom  Choro  sfeOiiHimpiam  potdt^ 

8ed  aolebat  a^pe  reram  CiTikum  grantatem 

Aawaiiietwn  literanim  8tudiia  oondire  i 

Et  earn  omne  adeo  Poetioea  genua 

Hand  infeliciter  tentaret, 

Tom  in  Fjabetlia  concinoe  lepideqne  tbzendis 
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Mirut  Artifex 

X^emineiD  habuit  pAr«m. 

Uxc  liberalit  animi  oblecUmeDta,  ' 

Quam  nullo  Illi  libore  oonstiterinty 

Facile  ii  penpezere  qviboa  usua  est  Amici ; 

Apud  quos  Urbanitatum  et  Leporum  plenus 

Cum  ad  rem,  quccunque  forte  inckierat, 

Aple,  varie,  copioseque  alluderet, 
Interea  nihil  quxaitum»  mhil  vi  ezpreasum 

Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  ultro  effluere, 

pt  quasi  jugi  e  fonte  affatim  ezuberare, 

Ita  8U08  tandem  dubios  reliquit» 
£tiietiie  in  Scriptis  Poeta  Elegantior,  ^ 

An  in  Convictu  Comet  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abilities  and  station^ 
very  few  memorials  have  been  left  by  his  contemporaries ;  the 
account  therefore  must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character 
and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  rage  of 
party  detected  all  which  it  was  any  man's  interest  to  hide ;  and, 
as  little  ill  is  heard  of  Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was 
known.  He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure;  for,  when 
he  forsook  the  whigs,*  under  whose  patronage  he  first  entered 
the  world,  he  became  a  tory  so  ardent  and  determinate,  that  he 
did  not  willingly  consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He 
was  one  of  the  sixteen  tories  who  met  weekly,  and  agreed  to 
address  each  other  by  the  title  of  Brother;  and  seems  to  have 
adhered,  not  only  by  concurrence  of  political  designs,  but  by 
peculiar  affection,  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  family.  With 
how  much  confidence  he  was  trusted  has  been  already  told. 

He  was,  however,  in  Pope'sf  opinion,  fit  only  to  make  verses, 
and  less  qualified  for  business  than  Addison  himself.  This  was 
surely  said  without  consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a  high 
place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  a  sense  of  his  own  incapa* 
city ;  Prior,  who  was  employed  by  men  very  capable  of  esti- 
mating his  vaiue,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy,  had, 
when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted,  the  same  ofiice  another 
time ;  and  was,  after  so  much  experience  of  his  knowledge  and 
dexterity,  at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the  highest 
degree  arduous  and  important,  for  which  he  was  qualified,  among 
other  requisites,  in  the  opinion  of  Bolingbrbke,  by  his  influence 
upon  the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions  of  commerce 
above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it  is  too  late  to 
get  much  intelligence.  One  of  his  answers  to  a  boastful  French- 
man has  been  related  ;  and  to  an  impertinent  one  he  made  ano- 
ther equally  proper.    During  his  embassy,  he  sat  at'  the  opera 

•  ^pence.  f  Jb*^- 
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by  a  man,  who^  id  his  raj;>tare,  accompanied  with  his  own  Foice 
the  principal  singer.  Prior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with 
all  the  terms  of  reproach  that  he  could  collect,  till  the  French- 
roan,  ceasing  from  his  song,  began  to  expostulate  with  him,  for 
his  hard  censure  of  a  man  who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of 
the  stage.  ''  I  know  all  that,"  says  the  ambassador,  **  mais  il 
chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  sfaurois  vous  entendre." 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  one  sang  a  little  song 
or  stanza,  of  which  the  burden  was,  '*  Bannissons  la  Melancholic ;" 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of  a 

iroung  lady^that  sat  next  to  him,  he  produced  these  extemporary 
ines : 

Mais  cette  toiz,  et  cet  beaux  yeux. 
Font  Cupidon  trop  clui|fereiix ; 
Kt  je  suit  trifte  auand  je  crie, 
Bannissoni  Im  Melancholic.     . 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend  from  the  dig« 
nity  of  the  poet  and  statesman  to  the  low  delights  of  mean  com- 
pany. His  Chloe  probably  was  sometimes  ideal ;  but  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despicable  drab*  of  the  lowrest 
species.  One  of  his  wenches,  perhaps  Chloe,  while  he  was  ab- 
sent from  his  house,  stole  his  phte,  and  ran  away ;  as  was  related 
by  a  woman  who  had  been  his  servant  Of  this  propensity  to 
sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  account  so  seriously  ridiculous^ 
that  it  seems  to  deserve  insertion.! 

**  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having  spent  the  eve* 
ning  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and 
smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier 
and  his  wife,  in  Long«Acre,  before  he  went  to  bed  ;  not  from 
any  remains  of  the  lowness  of  his  original,  as  one  said,  but,  I. 
suppose,  that  his  iaculties, 


-StrtinM  to  their  height, 


In  that  celestial  coUoquy  mblime 

Dauled  and  ipent,  sank  down,  and  sought  repair.^ 

• 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  so  $trainedf  and  in  such  want  of 
rgmir^  after  a  conversation  with  men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  much  wiser  than  himself?  But  such  are  the  conceits  of 
speculatists,  who  strain  Xhm  faculties,  to  find  in  a  mine  what 
hea  upon  the  sorfiiee. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging  are  left  us,  seem 
to  have  been  right;  but  his  life  was,  it  seens  irregular,  negli- 
gent, andaensual. 

*  Spenee ;  and  see  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LYIL  p.  1039. 
t  Hidiaidaoniaiia. 
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Prior  has  written  with  great  variety;  and  hiis  variety  has 
made  him  popular.  He  has  tried  all  styles,  fimn  the  grotescjoe 
to  the  solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  id  any  as  to  incar  d^ision 
or  disgrace. 

His  works  may  be  distinctly  eonsideredt  as  comprising  Tales* 
Love-verseSy  Occasional  Poems,  Alma,  and  Solomon. 

His  Tales  have  obtained  general  approbation,  being  written 
with  great  familiarity .  and  great  sprightliness;  the  language  i* 
easy,  but  seldom  gross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  ap« 
pearance  of  care.  Of  these  Tatos  there  are  only  four.  77ie  Ladlt; 
which  is  introduced  by  a  preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing* 
neither  grave  nor  merry.    Paulo  Purganti ;  which  has  like* 
wise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value  than  the  Tale.  Hans  Carveif 
not  over  decent ;  and  Protogenta  and  JlpelJeSf  an  old  story, 
mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  disagreeable,  with  modem  ima- 
ges. ^'  The  Young  Gentleman  in  Love,"  has  hardly  a  just  clai^ 
to  the  title  of  a  Tale,  I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  original 
author  of  any  Tale  which  he  has  given  us.    The  adventure  of 
Hlana  Carvel  has  passed  through  many  successions  of  merry 
wits ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ariosto's  Satires,  and  is  perhaps 
yet  older.    But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  the  art  of  telling  them. 
In  his  Amorous  Effusions  he  ia  less  happy ;  for  they  are  not 
dictated  by  nature  or  by  passion,  and  have  neither  gallantry 
nor  tenderness.    They  have  the  coldness  of  Cowley,  without 
hfs  wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful    versifier,    resolved  at 
all  adventures  to  write  something  about  Chloe,  and  trying  to 
be  amorous  by  dint  of  study.    His  fictions  therefore  are  my- 
thological.   Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek  epigram, 
asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and  bathing.    Then  iS^nd  is 
mistaken  ;  then    Cupid  is  disarmed;  then  he  loses  his  darts 
to  Oanymede  ;  then  Jupiter  sends  him  a  summons  by  Mercury • 
Then  Vjiloe  goes  a-hunting,  with  an  ivory  quiver  gractful  at 
her  side;  Diana  mistakes  her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Cupid 
laughs  at  the  blunder.     All  this  is  surely  despicable ;  and  even 
when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the  help  of  gods  or  god- 
desses, his  thoughts  are  unaffecting  or  remote.    He  talks  not 
'*  like  a  man  of  this  world.'' 

The  greatest  of  all  hb  amorous  essays  is  Henry  and  Emma; 
a  dull  and  tedious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither  esteem  (or 
the  man,  nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example  of  Em- 
ma, who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed  murderer  wherever  fisar 
and  guilt  shall  drive#him,  deserves  no  imitation ;  and  the  ex* 
poriment  by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  constancy,  is  such  as 
must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in  disappointment  to  him- 
self. 
His  occasional  poems  necessarily  lost  part  of  their  value,  M 
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their  ooeasiont,  being  less  remembered,  nised  lesi  emotion. 
Some  of  them,  howeTer,  are  pre^rred  by  their  inherent  ex- 
cellence. The  Burlesque  of  Boilesu's  Ode  on  Namur  has^  in 
some  parts,  such  airiness  and  lei^ity  as  will  always  procure  it 
readers,  even  among  those  wbo  cannot  compare  it  frith  the  ori- 
ginal. The  epistle  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happy.  The  poems 
to  the  king  arei  now  perused  only  by  young  students,  who  read 
merely  that  they  may  learn  to  write ;  and  of  the  Ctrnnen  Sb- 
culare^  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  might  praise  or  censure  it  bjr 
caprice,  without  danger  of  detection ;  for  who  can  be  supposed 
to  have  laboured  through  it  ?  Yet  the  time  has  been  when  this 
neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  no  common  master. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramillies  is  necessarily  tedious  by 
the  foim  of  the  stanza :  an  uniform  masa  of  ten  lines  thirty-five 
times  repeated,  inconsequential  and  slightly  connected,  must 
weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understanding.  His  imitation  of 
Spenser,  which  consists  principally  in  IweentvkA  Itoeeiy  with- 
out exclusion  of  later  modes  of  speech,  makes  his  poena  neither 
ancient  nor  modem.  His  mention  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  and  his 
comparison  of  Marlboroegh  to  the  eas;le  that  bears  the  thunder 
of  Jupiter,  are  all  puerile  and  unaffecting;  and  yet  more  despi- 
cable is  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis  in  his  despair,  of  Brute  and 
Troynovante,  and  the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  his  similies  of  the 
raven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the  help  of  sueh  easy 
fictions,  and  vulgar  topics,  without  acquaintance  with  life,  and 
without  knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any  length,  eoid 
and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be  easily  written  on  any  subject. 

In  his  epilogues  to  *'  Phaedra''  and  to  '^Lucius''  he  is  very 
happily  facetious;  but  in  the  prolos:ue  before  the  queen,  the 
pedant  has  found  his  way,  with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and  An- 
dromeda. 

His  epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like  those  of  others, 
sometimes  elegant,  sometin>es  trifling,  and  sometimes  dull; 
amongst  the  best  are  the  *' Camelion,''  and  the  epitaph  on  **John 

and  Joan.'' 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  hae  written  so  much  and  trans- 
lated so  little :  the  ver8ion*of  Callimachus  is  sufficiently  licen* 
tious ;  the  paraphrase  on  St  Paul's  exhortation  to  charity  is  emi- 
nently besutifol. 

''  Alma"  is  written  in  professed  imitation  of  Hudibras,  and 
has  at  least  one  accidental  resemblance :  Hudibras  wants  a  plan, 
because  it  is  left  imperfect ;  ^*  Alma"  is  imperfect,  because  it 
seems  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior  appears  not  to  have 
proposed  to  himself  any  drift  or  design,  but  to  have  written  the 
casual  dictates  of  the  prseent  moment. 

VOL,  v.— 3  D 
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What  Horace  said,  when  he  imitated  Lucilius,  might  be 
of  Butler  by  Prior,  his  numbers  were  not  smooth  or  neat  Prior 
excelled  him  in  versification ;  but  he  was,  like  Horace,  inotnr 
tore  minor;  he  had  not  Butler's  exuberance  of  matter  and  va- 
riety of  illustration.  The  spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford 
he  knew  how  to  polish ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  bis  mas> 
ter.  Butler  pours  out  a  negligent  profusion,  certaiti  of  the  weight, 
but  careless  of  the  stamp.  Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with 
that  little  he  makes  a  fine  show.  ^^  Alma"  has  many  admirers, 
and  was  the  only  piece  among  Prior's  works  of  which  Pope  said 
that  he  should  wish  to  be  the  author. 

'^  Solomon''  is  the  work  to  which  he  intrusted  the  protection 
of  his  name,  and  which  he  expected  succeeding  ages  to  r^ard 
with  veneration.  His  affection  was  natural ;  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  written  with  great  labour;  and  who  is  willing  to  think 
that  he  has  been  labouring  in  vain  ?  He  had  infused  into  it  much 
knowledge  and  much  thought;  had  of\en  polished  it  to  el^anoe, 
often  dignified  it  with  splendour,  and  sometimes  heightened  it 
to  sublimity :  he  perceived  in  it  many  excellences,  and  did  not 
discover  that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all  others  are  of 
small  avail,  the  power  of  engaging  attention  and  alluring  curio- 
sity. 

Tediousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults;  negligences  or 
•rrours  are  single  and  local,  but  tediousness  pervades  the  whole: 
other  faults  are  censured  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedious- 
ness propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the  first  hour,  is  more 
weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies  forced  into  motion  contrary  to  their 
tendency,  pass  more  and  more  slowly  through  every  successive 
interval  of  space. 

Unhappily  that  pernicious  failure  is  that  which  an  author  is 
least  able  to  discover.  We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  ourselves; 
and  the  act  of  composition  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with 
change  of  language  and  succession  of  images;  every  couplet 
when  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the  great  source  of  plea- 
sure. Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought  a  line  superfluous  when 
he  first  wrote  it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of  in- 
vention had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  should  control  his 
desire  of  immediate  renown,  and  keep  his  work  nine  years 
unpublished,  he  will  be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger  of 
deceiving  himself:  and  if  he  consults  his  friends,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  men  who  have  more  kindness  than  judgment,  or 
more  fear  to  offend  than  desire  to  instruct. 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not  from  the  uniform 
mity  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  suflSciently  diversified,  but  from 
the  continued  tenour  of  the  narration ;  in  which  Solomon  relates 
Che  successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  without  the^iote^ 
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Tentkm  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the  mention  of  any  otherjf^nt, 
unless  it  be  Abra ;  the  reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he  thought, 
and  to  be  told  that  he  thoufi;ht  wronfi;.  The  event  of  every 
experiment  is  forseen,  and  therefore  the  process  is  not  much 
r^rded. 

Yet  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  neglected.     He  that, 
shall  peruse  it  will  be  able  to  mark  many  passages  to  which  he 
m'ay  recur  for  instruction  or  delight ;  many  from  which  the  poet 
may  learn  to  "write,  and  the  philosopher  to  reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his  praise  will  be 
that  of  correctness  and  industry,  rather  than  of  compass,  of  com- 
prehension, or  activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of 
invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of  common 
thoughts ;  and  his  smaller,  which  consist  of  light  images  or  single 
conceits,  are  not  always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among 
the  French  epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informed  that  he 
poached  for  prey  among  obscure  authors.  The  *^  Thief  and 
Cordelier'^  is,  I  suppose,  generally  considered  as  an  original 
production;  with  how  much  justice  this  epigram  may  tell, 
which  was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now  little  known 
or  read,  though  once  the  friend  of  Luther  and  Melancthon : 

De  Saeerdote  I^trtm  etmoUmHm 

Quidam  sacrificus  furem  comitrntuet  •ontea 

Hue  ubi  (lat  sontes  camificina  neci, 
$it  ail  iDflettuSy  ait ;  aumim  cooTiva  Tonantif 

Jafti  cam  ccelitibua  (si  modo  credis)  eria. 
nie  gemena,  si  Tera  mihi  solatia  pnebes, 

Hospes  apud  superoa  sis  roeus  oro,  refert. 
Sacrificus  contra ;  mihi  non  conyivia  fiui  est 

Ducere,  jejunans  bac  edo  luce  nihil. 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence  and  his  judg- 
ment His  diligence  has  justly  placed  him  amongst  the  most 
correct  of  the  English  poets ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that 
lesolutely  endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  never  sacrifices 
accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negli- 
gence, or  impatient  idleness :  he  has  no  careless  fines,  or  en- 
tangl^  sentiments;  his  words  are  nicely  selected,  and  his 
thoughts  fully  expanded.  If  this  part  of  his  character  suflkrs  an 
abatement,  it  must  be  from  the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes, 
which  have  not  always  sufBcient  consonance,  and  from  the 
admission  of  broken  lines  into  bb  '^  Solomon ;"  but  perhaps  he 
thought,  like  Cowley,  that  hemistichs  ought  to  be  admitted  into 
heroic  poetry. 

He  had  apparently  such  rectitude  of  judgment  as  secured  him 
froqi  every  thing  that  approadied  to  the  ridiculous  or  absurd  ;  but 
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MB  laws  operate  in  civil  fjBtiey  not  to  the  exeitement  of  Tirtiie, 
but  the  represgion  of  wickednevs,  so  jud|i;ment  in  the  operations 
of  intellect  can  hinder  faults,  but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior 
is  never  low,  nor  very  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Looginos 
of  Euripides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometimes  into  grandeur  by 
violence  of  effort^  as  the  lion  kindles  his  fury  by  the  lashes 
of  his  own  tail.  Whatever  Prior  obtaina  above  mediocrity, 
seems  the  effort  of  atrugicle  and  of  toil.  He  has  many  vigorouii 
but  few  happy  lines ;  he  has  every  thing  by  purchase,  and  no* 
thing  by  gift ;  he  had  no  nightly  visitations  of  the  muse,  no 
infusions  of  sentiment,  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

Hia  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of  any  among 
the  successors  of  Dryden  ;  he  borrows  no  lucky  turns,  or  com- 
modious modes  of  language,  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh :  as  he  inherited  no 
elegances,  none  has  he  bequeathed.  His  expression  has  every 
mark  of  laborious  study ;  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been 
formed  at  once ;  the  worda  did  not  come  till  they  were  called, 
and  were  then  put  by  constraint  into  their  places,  where  they 
do  their  duty,  but  do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositioos 
there  may  be  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than  graceful  dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent ;  what  he  received  from 
Dryden  he  did  not  lose ;  neither  did  he  increase  the  difficulty  of 
writing  by  unnecessary  severity,  but  uses  triplets  and  Alexan- 
drines without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  Solomon,  he  proposes 
some  improvements,  by  extending  the  sense  from'  one  couplet 
to  another,  with  variety  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted,  but 
without  success;  his  interrupted  lines  are  unpleasing,  and  his 
sense  as  less  distinct,  is  less  striking. 

He  haa  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a  house  is  altered  by 
building  another  in  its  place  of  a  different  form.  With  how  Uttle 
resemblance  he  has  formed  his  new  stanza  to  that  of  his  roaster, 
these  specimens  will  show  : 

SPENSEB. 

She,  eyng  ftat  from  Hearen's  htted  free, 

And  from  the  world  that  her  discovered  wide. 

Fled  to  the  wasteful  wilderness  apace. 

From  livings  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide. 

And  lurk'd  in  rocks  and  cav«s  long  ttnespy'd. 

But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fiur. 

Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  ahide. 

To  rest  themseWes,  and  wearv  powers  repair. 

Where  store  thej  found  of  ali,  that  d^ntj  waa  and  lar*. 

PmOR. 

To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raren  flies. 
Soon  as  the  ram  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf  nuKcn  aad  treaUilinf  licib 
When  the  Aoarse  roar  proclaims  the  uon  near. 
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yi-sliiT'd  did  we  our  Ibrto  and  lines  feneke. 
To  dare  our  Britiah  foea  to  open  fight : 
Our  congest  we  by  atratagem  should  make : 
Our  triumph  bad  been  founded  in  our  flight. 
*Tia  oura,  by  craft  and  by  surpriae  to  gain  : 
Tia  their'a  to  meet  in  arm%  and  battle  in  the  plain. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has  avoided  difliculties ; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  he  has  lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasing ;  but 
he  no  lonji^er  imitates  Spenser. 

Soo^  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regularity  of  measure  ; 
for,  when  he  commenced  poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from,  our 
Pindaric  infatuation ;  but  he  probably  lived  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  essence  of  verse  is  order  and  consonance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence  may  attain ;  they 
seldom  offend  the  ear,  and  seldom  sooth  it ;  they  commonly 
want  airiness,  lightness,  and  facility  :  what  is  smooth  is  not  soft. 
His  verses  alwafys  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior  may  exem|dify  a 
•entence  which  he  doubtless  understood  well,  when  he  read 
Horace  at  his  uncle's;  **  the  tessel  long  retains  the  scent  which 
it  first  receives."  In  his  private  rehxation  he  revived  the 
tavern,  and  in  his  amorouk  pedantry  he  exhibited  the  college. 
But  on  higher  occasions  and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was 
overpowered  by  the  necessity  of  reflection,  he  wanted  not 
wisdom  as  a  statesman,  or  elegance  as  a  poet» 
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William  Congreve  descended  from  a  family  in  Stiflbrd' 
shire,  of  so  great  antiquity  that  it  claims  a  place  among  the  few 
that  extend  their  line  beyond  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  was 
the  son  of  William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard  Congreve, 
of  Congreve  and  Strattoo.  He  visited,  once  at  least,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  ancestors ;  and,  I  believe,  more  places  than  one  are 
still  shown,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is  related  to  have 
written  his  "  Old  Bachelor." 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known  *, 
if  the  inscription  upon  his  monument  be  true,  he  was  bom  io^ 
1672.  For  the  place,  it  was  said  by  himself,  that  he  owed  bis 
nativity  to  England,  and  by  every  body  else  that  he  was  bom 
in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned  him  with  sharp  cei}siire,  as  a 
man  that  meanly  disowned  his  native  country.  The  bic^^ 
phers  assign  his  nativity  to  Bardso,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire, 
from  the  account  given  by  himself,  as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 

To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the  tmth 
about  his  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance,  to  be  very  de6cient  in 
candour;  yet  no  body  can  live  long  without  knowing  that  false- 
hoods of  convenience  or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which  no  evil 
immediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  g;eneral  degradation  of 
human  testimony,  and  very  lightly  uttered,  and  once  uttered, 
are  sullenly  supported.  Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a 
'^rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a  petty  lie  to  Lewis 
XiV.  continued  it  afterwards  by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself 
obliged  in  honour,  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain  what,  when  he 
said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  born,  he  was  educated  first  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  afterwards  at  Dublin,  his  father  having  some  mili- 
tary employipent  that  stationed  him  in  Ireland ;  but,  after  having 
passed  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  with  great  celerity  and  success,  his  father  thought 
it  proper  to  assign  him  a  profession  by  which  something  might 
be  gotten ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  revolution  sent  him,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  to  study  law  in  the  middle  temple,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to  statutes 
or  reports. 
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His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared  very  early,  as 
he  very  early  felt  that  force  of  imagination,  and  possessed  that 
copiousness  of  sentimenty  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be 
given.  His  first  performance  was  a  novel,  called  **  Incognita^ 
or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled :"  it  is  praised  by  the  biographers, 
who  quote  some  part  of  the  preface,  that  is,  indeed,  for  such  a 
*  time  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious.  I  would  rather  praise  it 
than  read  it. 

His  first  dramatic  labour  was  ^*  The  Old  Bachelor;''  of  which 
he  says,  in  his  defence  against  Collier,  '*  that  comedy  was  writ- 
ten, as  several  know,  some  years  before  it  was  acted.  When  I 
wrote  it  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage;  but  did  it  to  amuse 
myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness.  Afterwards, 
through  my  indiscretion,  it  was  seen,  and  in  some  little  time 
more  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through  the  remainder  of  my  indis- 
eretion,  sufiered  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a 
difficult  and  thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
war  with  knaves  and  fools.'^ 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  authors  of  appearing 
to 'have  done  every  thing  by  chance.  '*  The  Old  Bachelor''  was 
written  for  amusement  hi  the  languor  of  convalescence.  Yet  it 
is  apparently  composed  with  great  elaborateness  of  dialogue,  and 
incessant  ambition  of  wit.  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it 
is  indeed  a  very  wonderful  performance ;  for,  whenever  written, 
it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one 
years  old ;  and  was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring.  Dryden  said,  that  he  never 
had  seen. such  a  first  play  ;  but  they  found  it  deficient  in  some 
things  requisite  to  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  and  by  their 
greater  experience  fitted  it  for  the  stage,  Southern  used  to  re* 
late  of  one  comedy,  probably  of  this,  that,  when  Congreve  read 
it  to  the  players,  he  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  they  had 
almost  rejected  it ;  but  ihey  were  afterwards  so  well  persuaded 
of  its  excellence,  that,  for  half  a  year  before  it  was  acted,  the 
manager  allowed  its  author  the  privilege  of  the  house. 

Few  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneficial  to  the  writer ;  for  it 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  who  immediately  made 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  for  licensing  coaches,  and  soon 
after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office,  and  another  in  the  cus- 
toms of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Congreve's  conversation 
must  surely  have  been  at  least  equally  pleading  with  his  writ- 
ings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  requires  some  consi- 
deration. As  the  lighter  pieces  of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the 
imitation  of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  incident^, 
it  apparently  presupposes  a  familiar  knowledge  of  many  cha- 
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ractersy  and  exact  observation  of  the  passing  worid;  the  diffi* 
culty  therefore  is,  to  conceive  how  thb  knowledge  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  boy. 
"  But  if  ''  The  Old  Bachelor^'  be  more  nearly  examined,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  those  comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a 
mind  vigorous  and  acute,  and  furnished  with  cemic  eharacteit 
by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without  much  actual  oommcree 
with  mankind.  The  dialogue  is  one  constant  reciproeation  of 
conceits,  .or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necessarily 
from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature.  The  characters  both 
of  men  and  women  tfre  either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those 
of  Heariweli  SLnd  the  ladies  ;*or  easy  and  common,  as  WUtolz 
tame  idiot.  Bluff'  a  swaggering  coward,  and  Fondlemfe  a  jea* 
lous  puritan ;  and  the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very 
probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a  mask. 

Yet  thia  gay  comedyy  when  all  these  deductions  are  made, 
will  still  remain  the  work  of  very  powerful  and  fertile  faculties; 
the  dialogue  is  quick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  seixe 
the  attention,  «nd  the  wit  so  exuberant,  that  it  ^^  o'er-ioforms 
its  tenement.'^  / 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  ^f  his  abilities  in  "  The 
Double  Dealer,''  which  was  not  received  with  equal  kindness. 
He  writes  to  his  patron  the  lord  Halifax  a  dedication,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the. reader  to  that  which  found /ew 
friends  among  the  audience.  These  apologies  are  always  useless: 
^'  de  gtistibus  n«n  est  disputandum  ;"  men  may  be  convinced, 
but  they  cannot  be  pleased,  against  their  will.  But,  thoo^ 
taste  is  obstinate,  it  is  very  variable;  and  time  often  prevails 
when  arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  these  plays  the  honour  ot 
her  presence;  and  when  she  died,  soon  after,  Congreve  testified 
his  gratitude  by  a  despicable  effusion  of  elegiac  pastoral ;  a  com- 
position in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothing  is  new. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolific  pen  produced  ''Love  bt 
Love;"  a  comedy  of  nearer  alliance  to  life,  and  exhibiting 
more  real  manners  than  either  of  (he  former.  The  eharacter 
of  Forenght  was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated  nativities; 
both  Cromwell  and  .king  William  had  their  lucky  days;  and 
Shaftesbury  himself,  though  he  had  no  religion,  was  said  to  re- 
gard predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very  natural, 
but  he  is  very  .pleasant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  new  theatre,  under  the  diiee* 
tion  of  Betterton  the  tragedian  ;  where  be* exhibited  two  years 
afterwards  (1697)  '*The  Mourning  Bride,"  a  tragedy,  so  writ- 
ten as  to  show  him  suflBciently  qualified  for  either  kind  of  dra- 
matic poetry. 
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In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards  revised  it,  he 
reduced  the  versification  to  greater  regularity,  there  is  more 
bustle  than  sentiment,  the  plot  is  busy  and  intricate,  and  the 
events  take  hold  on  the  attention ;  but  except  a  very  few  passa- 
ges, we  are  rather  amused  with  noise,  and  perplexed  with  stra- 
tagem, than  enlertained  with  any  true  delineation  of  natural 
characters.  This,  however,  was  received  with  more  benevo- 
lence than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still  continues  to  be 
acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  cither  to  his  comic  or 
tragic  excellence,  they  are  lost  at  once  in  the  blaze  of  admira- 
tion, when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  produced  .these  four 
plays  before  he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  before  other 
men,  even  such  as  are  some  time  to  shine  in  eminence,  have 
passed  their  probation  of  literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any 
other  notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and  inquiry. 
Among  all  the  efibrts  of  early  genius  which  literary  history 
records,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  be  produced  that  more 
surpasses  the  common  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Con- 
greve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long  continued  controversy  be- 
tween Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first 
the  Puritans  had  raised  a  violent  clamour  against  the  drama, 
which  they  considered  as  an  entertainment. not  lawful  to*Chris- 
tians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common  with  theehureh  of 
Rome ;  and  Prynne  published  Hisirio-MastiXj  a  huge  volume, 
in  which  stage  plays  were  censured.  The  outrages  and  crimes 
of  the  Puritans  brought  aflerwards  their  whole  system  of  doc- 
trine into  disrepute,  and  from  the  restoration  the  poets  and 
players  were  left  at  quiet ;  for  to  have  molested  them  would  have 
had  the  appearance  of  tenderness  to  puritanical  malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by  time ;  and  Collier, 
a  fierce  and  implacable  nonjuror,  knew  that  an  attack  upon  the 
theatre  would  never  make  him  suspected  for  a  Puritan  ;  he  there- 
fore (1698)  published  ^  short  view  of  the  ImnwralUy  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage^  I  believe  with  no  other 
motive  than*religious  zeal  and  honest  indignation.  He  was 
formed  for  a  controvcrtist ;  with  sufficient  learning ;  with  diction 
vehement  and  pointed,  though  often  vulgar  and  incorrect ;  with 
unconquerable  pertinacity  ;  with  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen 
and  sarcastic ;  and  witli  all  those  powers  exalted  and  invigorated 
by  just  confidence  in  his  cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked  out  to  battle, 
and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the  living  writers,  from  Dryden  to 
D'Urfey.  His  onset  was  violent ;  those  pas8age9,  which  while 
they  stood  single  had  passed  with  little  notice^  when  they  were 
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accumulated  &nd  exposed  together,  excited  horror ;  the  wise  tod 
the  pious  caught  the  alarm ;  aud  the  nalkm  wondered  why  it 
had  so  long  sufiered  irreligioD  and  liceDtibusoeaa  to  be  openly 
taught  at  the  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  to  resist  or  fly.  Dry- 
den's  conscience,  or  his  prudence*  angry  as  he  was^  withheld 
him  from  the  conflict :  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  attempted  an- 
swers. Congreve,  a  very  young  man,  elated  with  success,  and 
impatient  of  censure,  assumed  an  air  of  confidence  and  security. 
His  chief  artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his' adversary 
his  own  words;  he  is  very  angry,  and,  hoping  to  conquer  Col- 
lier ivith  lys  own  weapons,  allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every 
term  of  contumely  and  contempt;  but  he  has  the  sword  without 
the  arm  of  Scanderbeg ;  he  has  his  antagonist's  coarseness,  but 
not  his  strength.  Collier  replied;  for  contest  was  his  delight: 
he  was  not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable ;  whatever  glosses  he 
might  use  for  the  defence  or  palliation  of  single  passages,  the 
general  tenour  and  tendency  of  his  plays  must  always  be  coq- 
demned.  It  is  acknowledged  with  universal  conviction,  that  the 
perusal  of  his  works  will  make  no  man  better ;  and  that  their 
ultimate  effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice,  and 
to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  life  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The 'Stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dispute  was  pro- 
tracted through  ten  years;  but  at  last  comedy  grew  more  mo- 
dest ;  and  Collier  lived  to  sec  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the 
reformation  of  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  victory  was  atchieved, 
H  quotation  from  ^^  Love  for  I^ve,'^  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may 
aflbrd  a  specimen : 

^*  Sir  Samps.  Sampson's  a  ver>'  good  name  ;  for  your  Samp- 
sons were  strong  dogs  from  the  beginning." 

***/2ngeL  Have  a  care — If  you  remember,  the  strongest 
Sampson  of  your  name  puU'd  an  old  house  over  his  head  at 
last*' 

*^  Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  burlesquefl,  and  Sampson 
once  more  brought  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  to  mike  sport  for 
the  Philistines !" 

Congreve's  last  play  was  "  The  Way  of  the  World  ;"  whieb, 
though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedication  it  was  written  with  great 
labour  and  much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little  favour, 
that,  being  in  a  high  degree  offended  and  disgusted,  heresoW^ 
to  commit  his  quiet  and  his  fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an 
audience. 


From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the  public;  be  lived  for 
himself  and  for  his  friends,  and  among  his  friends  was  abte  to 
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name  every  man  of  his  time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raised 
10  repuiBtion  :  it  may  be  thert-lbre  reasonaliiy  supptist;c!  that  his 
■ntinnens  were  polite  and  hia  conversation  pleasinj;, 

Ho  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  writing,  as  he 
conlribulod  nothing  Ui  the  "  Speriator,"  and  only  one  paper  to 
the  "Taller,"  though  published  by  men  with  whom  he  might 
be  supposed  willint;  to  associalo;  and  though  he  lived  many 
years  al'ler  the  piibliculion  of  his  mixccDnneous  poems,  yet  he 
udded  nothing  to  them,  but  lived  on  literary  indolence ;  enj^aged 
in  no  controversy,  contending  with  no  rival,  neither  sohciting 
flattery  by  public  commendation,  nor  provoking  enmity  by 
malignant  criticism,  but  passing  his  time  among  the  great  and 
splendid,  in  the  placid  wijoymenl  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  furlunc  to  Halifax,  he  continued  always  of 
his  patron's  party,  but,  ns  it  seem;)  without  violence  or  acri- 
mony ;  anil  his  tirmnesi  was  naturally  esteemed,  as  his  abiliiics 
were  reverenced.  His  security  therefore  was  never  violated  ; 
and  when  upon  the  exirusion  of  the  whigs,  some  intercession 

II  was  used  lest  Con^reve  should  be  displaced,  the  eart  of  Oxfonl 

I  H6  that  was  thus  honoured   by  the.  adverse   party   might 

naturally  expect  to  be  advanced  when  his  friends  returned  to 
power,  and  he  was  accordingly  made  secretary  for  the  island  of 
Jamaira ;  a  place,  1  suppose,  without  trust  or  care,  but  which, 
with  his  post  in  the  customs,  is  said  to  have  alTorded  him  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

His  honours  were  yet  far  greater  than  his  profits.  Every 
writer  mentioned  him  with  respect;  and,  among  other  testi- 
monies to  his  merit,  Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his  miscellany, 
and  Pope  inscribed  to  him  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

But  he  treated  the  Muses  with  ingratitude;  for,  having  long 
conversed  familiarly  with  the  great,  he  wished  to  be  considered 
rather  as  a  man  of  fashion  than  of  wit ;  and,  when  he  received 
a  visit  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by  the  despicable  foppery 
of  desiring  to  be  considered  not  as  an  author  but  a  gentleman  ; 
to  which  the  Frenchman  replied,  "  that  if  ho  had  been  only  a 
gentleman,  he  should  not  have  come  to  visit  him." 

In  hh  retirement  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  applied  him. 
self  to  books;  for  he  discovers  more  literature  than  the  poets 
have  commonly  attained.  But  his  studies  were  in  his  latter 
days  obstructed  by  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  at  last  terminated 
in  blindness.  This  melancholy  stale  was  aggravated  by  the 
gout,  for  which  he  sought  relief  by  a  Journey  to  Bath ;  but 
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being  overturned  in  his  chariot,  complained  from  that  time  of  a 
pain  in  his  side,  and  died,  at  his  house  in  Surry-street  in  the 
Strand,  January  29,  1728-9.  Having  bin  in  state  in  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  he  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  to  whom,  for  reasons  either  not  known  or  not 
mentionett,  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds; 
the  accumulation  of  attentive  parsimony,  which,  though  to  her 
superfluous  and  useless,  might  have  given  great  assistance  to 
the  ancient  family  from  which  he  descended,  at  that  time  by 
the  imprudence  of  his  relation  reduced  to  difficulties  and  dis- 
tress. 

Congrcve  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind  ;  he  is  an  original 
writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the  models  of  his  ptot,  nor  the 
manner  of  his  dialog;ue.  Of  his  plays  I  cannot  speak  distinctly, 
for  since  I  inspected  them  many  years  have  passed  ;  but  what 
remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that  his  characters  are  commonly 
fictitious  and  artificial,  with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not  much 
of  life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of  comic  excellence,  which 
he  supposed  to  consist  in  gay  remarks  and  unexpected  answers; 
but  that  which  he  endeavoured  he  seldom  failed  of  performing. 
His  scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  humour,  imagery,  or  passion  : 
his  personages  are  a  kind  of  intellectual  gladiators ;  every  sen- 
tence is  to  ward  or  strike  ;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  never  in- 
termitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate 
coruscations.  His  comedies  have  therefore,  in  some  d^ree,  the 
operation  of  tragedies ;  they  surprise  rather  than  divert,  and 
raise  admiration  oftener  than  merriment.  But  they  are  the 
works  of  a  mind  replete  with  images  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  miscellaneous  works  I  cannot  say  any  thing  very  fa- 
vourable. The  powers  of  Congreve  seem  to  desert  him  when 
he  leaves  the  stage,  as  Antasus  tvas  no  longer  strong  than  when 
he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  observed  without 
wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigorous  and  fertile  in  dramatic  compo- 
sitions, should  on  any  other  occasion  discover  nothing  but  im- 
potence and  poverty.  He  has  in  these  little  pieces  neither  ele- 
vation of  fancy,  selection  of  language,  nor  skill  in  versification ; 
yet,  if  I  were  required  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English 
poetry  the  most  poetical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I  could 
prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  The  Mourning  Bride  : 

ALMERIA. 
It  wu  a  fancy'd  noise ;  for  all  is  haah'd. 

LEONORA. 
It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice 
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It  was  thy  fear,  or  elae  lome  tnndeiit  wind 
Whistling  through  hoUowi  of  thU  Ttuhed  aiale : 
Wc'U  lirten— 

LBONORA. 
Hark! 

ALMERIA. 

No,  all  is  hush'd  and  atiU  as  death. — 'tis  dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  hce  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoyeablo. 
Looking  tranquillity  !  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
Xay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  powers  of 
a  p^et ;  he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before;  but  he 
feels  it  with  great  increase  of  sensibility ;  he  recognizes  a  fiimi- 
liar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified  and  expanded,  embel- 
lished with  beauty  and  enlarged  with  majesty. 

Yet  could  the  author  who  appears  here  to  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  nature  lament  the  death  of  queen  Mary  in  lines 
like  these : 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-descending  rilb 
Furrow  the  brows  of  all  th'  impending  hills. 
The  water-goda  to  floods  their  rivulets  turn. 
And  each,  with  streamii^  eyes,  supplies  his  wanting  urn. 
The  fauns  forsake  the  woods,  the  Djrmpha  the  grove. 
And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distractions  rove  i 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear. 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 
With  their  sharp  nails,  themselves  the  Satyrs  wound. 
And  tug  their  snaggy  beards^  and  bite  with  grief  tl»e  gnnmd. 
Lo  Pan  himself,  beneath  a  blasted  oak. 
Dejected  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 
See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair. 
And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  bare. 
And  see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
The  queen  of  love,  all  bathed  in  flowing  tears* 
See  how  she  Wrings  her  hands,  and  beata-her  breast. 
And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  waist ! 
Hear  the  sad  murmur  of  her  sighing  doves ! 
For  grief  they  sigh,  forgetful  or  their  lores. 

And  many  years  after,  he  gkre  no  proof  that  time  had  improved 
his  wisdom  or  his  wit;  for  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Blandford  this  was  his  song : 
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And  now  the  winds  wtuch  bad  to  long  been  ttillt 
Began  the  swelling  sir  with  sighs  to  fill; ^ 
Tlie  water-nymphs,  who  motionless  remained. 
Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  coftiplain'd. 
Now  loord  their  streams;  as  when  descending  rains 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the  plains^ 
The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  gaz'd, 
Charm'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amszM, 
Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell. 
Dismal  to  hear,  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around. 
And  echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound. 

In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  hts  yelled  out  m^nj  syl- 
lables of  senseless  dolmir,  he  dismisses  his  reader  with  senseless 
consolation ;  from  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a  light  that  forms 
a  star;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for  Amyntas,  from  every 
tear  sprung  up  a  violet. 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  William  he  will  siog: 

The  hovering  winds  on  downy  wings  shall  wait  around. 
And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands  the  6ying  sound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall  have  to  dtch 
and  carry  : 

'Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made. 
And  flowing  brooks  beneatli  a  forest-shade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd. 
Stood  feeding  by ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar*d 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight,  by  fate  of  war  to  prove 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair  one's  love ; 
Unthought  presag^e  of  what  met  next  my  view ; 
For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 
And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  springing  flowers, 
Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwarked  with  walls  and  lofty  towers ; 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  overspread, 
Rach  in  battalia  ranged,  and  shining  arms  array'd ; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far 
Namur,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

^'The  Birth  of  the  Muse/'  is  a  miserable  fiction.  One  good 
line  it  has,  which  was  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  concluding 
verses  are  these : 

This  said,  no  more  remain'd.    Th'  ethereal  host 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast 
I'he  father  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
£ncompass*d  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands ; 
And,  having  heav'd  aloft  the  pondrous  sphere. 
He  launched  the  worid,  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  bis  irrq;ular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  seems  to 
be  the  best :  his  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  has  some  Hoes  which 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  bis  own. 
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His  lines  to  Horace  are  feebly  paraphrastical,  and  the  addi- 
tions which  he  makes  are  of  little  valae.  He  sometimes  retains 
what  were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of  vervian 
and  gums  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was  written  very 
early,  and  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  though  it  have  not  the 
massiness  and  vigour  of  the  original.  In  all  his  versions,  strength 
and  sprightliness  are  wanting :  his  Hymn  to  Venus,  from  Homer, 
is  perhaps  the  best.  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives, 
and  his  rhymes*are  frequently  imperfect. 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of  criticism ; 
sometimes  the  thoughts  are  false,  and  sometimes  common.  In 
his  verses  on  lady  Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  in  imitation  of  Dry- 
den's  ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew ;  and  Doris,  that  has  been  so  lavishly 
flattered  by  Steele,  has  indeed  some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  ex- 
prteion  might  be  mended ;  and  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
chanacter  has  been  already  shown  in  Love  for  Love.  His  Art 
of  Pleasing  is  founded  on  a  vulgar,  but  perhaps  impracticable, 
principle,  and  the  staleness  of  the  sense  is  not  concealed  by  any 
novelty  of  illustration  or  el^ance  of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems  to  have  hoped  a 
lasting  name,  is  totally  n^lected,  and  known  only  as  it  appended 
to  his  plays. 

While  comedy,  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded,  his  plays  are 
likely  to  be  read ;  but,  except*  what  relates  to  the  stage,  I  know 
not  that  he  has  ever  written  a  stanza  that  is  sung,  or  a  couplet 
that  is  quoted.  The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  is,  that 
they  show  little  wit  and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
correction  olT  a  national  errour,  and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric 
madness.  He  first  taught  the  English  writers  that  Pindar's  odes 
were  lingular;  and  though  certainly  lie  had  not  the  fire  requisite 
for  the  higher  species  of  lyric"  poetry,  he  has  shown  os,  that  en- 
thusiasm has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion  there  is  neither 
grace  nor  greatness. 


Except !"  Dr.  Wftilon  cxcUims,  **  Is  not  this  a  bij^h  sort  of  poetry  r^ 
lentioos  likewise  that  Congrcve's  Opera,  or  Oratono,  of  Semcle  was 


Ue  mentions 

set  to  music  bv  Handel,  I  believe  in  1*4".        0. 


BLACKMORE. 


Sir  Richard  Blackmore  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
writings  have  attracted  much  notice,  but  of  whose  life  and  man- 
ners  very  little  has  been  communicated,  and^  whose  lot  it  has 
been  to  be  much  often^r  mentioned  by  enemies  than  by  friends. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore  of  Corsham  in  Wilt- 
shire, styled  by  Wood  £;entleman,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
an  attorney.  Having  been  for  some  time  educated  in  a  country- 
school,  he  was  sent  at  thirteen  to  Westminster;  and  in  K68 
was  entered  at  Edmund-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gi^e  of  M.  A.  June  3,  1676,  and  resided  thirteen  years;  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  is  usual  to  8|)end  at  the  university ; 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  passed  with  very  little  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  place ;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient  names 
of  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  produces,  are  pronounced 
by  chance.  He  afterwards  travelled :  at  Padua  he  was  made 
doctor  of  physic ;  and,  after  having  wandered  about  a  year  and 
a  half  on  the  continent  returned  home. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when,  his  indi/i^nce 
compelled  him  to  teach  a  school,  an  humiliation  with  which, 
though  it  certainly  lasted  but  a  little  while,  his  eoeuiies  did  not 
forget  to  reproach  him,  when  he  became  conspicuous  enough  to 
excite  malevolence ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  for  his  honour, 
that  to  have  been  once  a  schoolmaster  is  the  only  reproach 
which  all  the  perspicacity  of  malicfe,  animated  by  wit,  has  ever 
fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic,  he  inquired, 
as  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  what  authors. he  should  read,  and 
was  directed  by  Sydenham  to  Don  Quixote:  *^  which,'' said  be, 
"  is  a  very  good  book ;  I  read  it  still.'*  The  perverseness  of 
mankind  makes  it  often  mischievous  in  men  of  eminence  to  give 
way  to  merriment ;  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long  shelter 
themselves  under  this  foolish  apophthegm. 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direction,  or  sought 
for  better,  he  commenced  physician,  and  obtained  high  emi- 
nence and  extensive  practice.  He  became  fellow  of  the  eollege 
of  physicians,  April  12th,  16S7,  being  one  of  the  thirty  which, 
by  the  new  charier  o£  lun^  James,  were  added  to  the  former 
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fellows.  His  residence  was  io  Cheapside,*  and  his  firieods  were 
chiefly  in  the  city.  In  the  early  part  of  Blackmore's  time,  a 
citizen  was  a  term  of  reproach ;  and  his  place  of  abode  was  an- 
other topic  to  which  his  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penury 
of  scandal. 

Biackmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not  by  necessity  but 
inclination,  and  wrote  not  for  a  livelihood  but  for  fame ;  or,  if 
he  may  tell  his  own  motives,  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage 
poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first  public  work  was 
an  heroic  poem.  He  was  not  known  as  a  maker  of  verses  till 
he  published  (in  1685)  **  Prince  Arthur,"  in  ten  books,  written, 
as  he  relates,  *^  by  such  catches  and  starts,  and  in  such  occa- 
sional uncertain  hours,  as  his  profession  afforded,  and  for  the 
greatest  part  in  coffee-houses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
streets."  For  the  latter  part  of  this  apology  he  was  accused  of 
writing  '^  to  the  rumbling  of  his  chariot-wheels."  He  had 
read,  he  says,  **  but  little  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life ; 
and  for  fifteen  years  before  had  not  written  an  hundred  verses, 
except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise  of  a  friend's  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from  such  a  perform- 
ance perfection  cannot  be  expected ;  but  he  finds  another  reason 
for  the  severity  of  his  censurers,  which  he  expresses  in  language 
such  as  Cheapside  easily  furnished.  **  I  am  not  free  of  the  poeto^ 
company,  having  never  kissed  the  governor's  hands :  mine  it 
therefore  not  so  much  as  a  permission-poem,  but  a  downright 
interloper.  Those  gentlemen  who  carry  on  their  poetical  trade 
io  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly  do  what  they  could  to  sink  and 
ruin  an  unlicensed  adventurer,  notwithstanding  I  disturbed  none 
of  their  factories,  nor  imported  any  goods  they  have  ever  dealt 
in."     He  had  lived  in  the  city  till  he  had  learnt  its  note. 

That  ^*  Prince  Arthur"  found  many  readers  is  certain ;  for  id 
two  years  it  had  three  editions ;  a  very  uncommon  instance  of 
favourable  reception,  at  a  time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  nation.  Such  success  natu- 
rally raised  animosity ;  and  Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criti- 
cism, more  tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  work  which  he  con- 
demns. To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  the  approbation  of 
Locke  and  the  admiration  of  Molineaux,  which  are  found  in 
their  printed  letters.  Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  tvith 
the  song  of  Mopas,  which  is  therefore  subjoined  to  this  narra- 
tive. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  ^<  raises  the  hero,  often 
sinks  the  man."    Of  Blackmore  it  may  be  said,  that#as4he  poet 

*  •  At  8tdlett*  H»11. 
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sinksy  the  man  rises ;  the  animadverstoDS  of  Deimn,  insolent  and 
contemptuous  as  they  were,  raised  in  him  no  implacable  resent- 
ment :  he  and  his  critic  were  afterwards  friends;  and  in  one  ef 
his  latter  works  he  praises  Dennis  as  *'  equal  to  Boileaa  in  poe* 
try,  and  superior  to  him  in  critical  abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with  praise  than  pain* 
ed  by  censure,  and,  instead  of  slackening,  quickened  his  career. 
Having  in  two  years  produced  ten  books  of  *' Prince  Arthur," 
in  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  workt  *^  King  Arthor" 
in  twelve.  The  provocation  was  now  doubled,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  wits  and  critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  increased  in 
f proportion.  He  found,  however,  advantages  more  than  equiva- 
ent  to  all  their  outrages ;  he  was  this  year  made  one  of  the 
physicians  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and  advanced  by  him  to 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  present  of  a  gold  chain  and 
a  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his  knighthood  to  bis 
new  poem;  but  king  William  was  not  very  studious  of  poetry; 
and  Blackmore  perhaps  had  other  merit,  for  he  says,  in  ho  de- 
dication to  ''  Alfred,"  that  '^  he  had  a  greater  part  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover  than  ever  he  had  boasted." 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  succession,  or  what 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  contributed,  cannot  now  be  known. 
That  he  had  been  of  considerable  use,  I  doubt  not  but  be  be- 
lieved, for  I  hold  him  to  have  been  very  honest;  but  he  might 
easily  make  a  false  estimate  of  his  own  importance :  those  whom 
their  virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  often  disposed 
by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselves.  Whether  he  promoted 
the  succession  or  not,  he  at  least  approved  it,  and  adhmd  inva- 
riably to  his  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  still  continued;  and  not  long  after  (1700) 
he  published,  ^  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job,'  end  other 
parts  of  the  scripture.  This  performance  Dryden,  who  puraued 
him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  enough  to  ridicQie  in  a 
prologue. 

The  wits  easily  confederated  against  him,  as  Dryden,  wh<«e 
favour  they  almost  all  courted,  was  his  professed  adreraary.  He 
had  besides  given  them  reason  for  resentment,  as,  in  his  preface 
to  Prince  Arthur,  he  had  said  of  the  dramatic  writers  almost  all 
that  was  alleged  afterwards  by  Collier ;  but  Biackmore's eenaoie 
was  cold  and  i^eneral.  Collier's  was  personal  and  ardent ;  Bla^- 
more  taught  his  reader  to  dislike  what  Collier  incited  him  to 
abhor. 

In  his  pfeface  to  King  Arthur,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  at  least 
one  friend,  and  propitiated  Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his 
Mourning  Bride^  than  '\\.  haft  obtained  from  any  otiunr  eritk. 
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The  siiiie  year  he  published,  A  Satire  on  Wit ;  a  prodama- 
lion  of  defiance,  which  united  the  fpets  almoat  all  agaioat  him, 
end  which  broueht  upon  him  laoippons  and  ridicule  from  e?ery 
side.  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evidently  despised  ;  nor 
should  his  dignity  of  mind  be  without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid 
the  homage  to  greatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and  degraded 
himself  by  conferring  that  authority  over  the  national  taste  which 
he  takes  from  the  poets,  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  influ- 
ence, but  of  less  wit,  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of  Cheapside,  whose 
head  cannot  keep  his  poetry  un mingled  with  trade.  To  hinder 
that  intellectual  bankruptcy,  which  he  afiects  to  fear,  he  will 
erect  a  Bank  for  Wit 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dryden^s  impurities,  but 
praised  his  powers ;  though  in  a  subsequent  edition  he  retained 
the  satire,  and  omitted  the  praise.  What  was  his  reason,  I  know 
not ;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in  his  way. 

His  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry;  and  (1705)  he 
published  *  Eliza,'  in  ten  books.  I  am  afraid  that  the  world  was 
now  wear}'  of  contendingabout  Biackmore's  heroes  ;  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author  serious  or  comical,  I  have  found 
Eliza  either  praised  or  blameiK  She  **  dropped/'  as  it  seems, 
**  dead-born  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and  was 
never  aeen  by  me  till  i  borrowed  it  for  the  present  occasion. 
Jacob-says,  ^*  it  is  corrected  and  revised  for  another  impression;" 
but  the  labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts  to  the  oele- 
bration  of  living  characters;  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Kit-kat 
Club,  and, '  Advice  to  the  Poets  hoiv  to  Celebrate  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ;'  but  on*occasion  of  another  year  of  success,  think- 
ing himself  qualified  to  give  more  instruction,  he  again  wrote  a 
poem  of  <  Advice  to  a  Weaver  of  Tapestry.'  Steele  was  then 
publishing  The  Tatler;  and  looking  around  him  for  something 
at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluckily  lighted  on  Sir  Richard's 
work,  and  treated  it  with  such  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  ob- 
serves, he  put  an  en^  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave  Advice 
to  Painters. 

Not  long  after  (1712)  he  published  ^  Creation,'  a  philosophical 
poem,  which  has  been,  by  my  recommendation,  inserted  in  the  late 
colieetion.  Whoever  judges  of  this  by  any  other  of  Blackmore's 
performances  will  do  it  injury.  The  praise  given  it  by  Addison 
{Spec.  339}  is  too  well  known  to  be  transcribed  ;  but  some  no< 
tice  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a  *^  philoso- 
phical poem,  which  has  equalled  that  of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty 
of  its  versification,  and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning." 
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Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natural  to  inquire.  I 
have  heard  from  Mr.  DrapM^  an  eminent  bookseller^  an  account 
received  by  him  from  Ambrose  Philips,  *^  that  Blackmore  m 
he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his  manuscript  from  tinoe  to 
time  before  a  club  of  wits  with  whom  he  associated  ;  and  that 
every  man  contributed,  as  he  could,  either  improvement  or  cor* 
rection  ;  so  that,"  said  Philips,  *^  there  are  perhaps  no  where  ia 
the  book  thirty  lines  together  that  now  stand  as  they  were 
originally  written." 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  true ;  but  when  all 
reasonable,  all  credible,  allowance  is  made  for  this  friendly  re-* 
vision,  the  author  will  still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise; 
for  to  him  must  always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the  work,  the 
distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of  topics,  the  train  of  ail- 
ment, and,  what  is  yet  more,  the  general  predominance  of 
philosophical  judgment  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom 
effects  more  than  the  suppression  of  faults ;  a  happy  line,  or  a 
single  elegance,  may  perhaps  be  added ;  but  of  a  large  work  the 
general  character  must  always  remain  ;  the  original  constitution 
can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  remedies;  inherent  and  radical 
dulness  will  never  be  much  invigorated  by  extrinsic  animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  trans- 
mitted him  to  posterity  among  the  first  favourites  of  the  English 
muses;  but  to  make  verses  was  his  transcendent  pleasure,  and 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure  he  was  not  satiated  with 
praise. 

He  deviated  however,  sometimes  into  other  tracks  of  litera- 
ture, and  condescended  to  entertain  his  readers  with  plain  prose. 
When  "  The  Spectator"  stopped,  he  considered  the  polite  world 
as  destitute  of  entertainment ;  and,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  wrote  every  third  paper,  published  three  times  a  week 
"The  I^dy  Monastery ,''  founded  on  the  supposition  that  some 
literary  men,  whose  characters  are  described,  had  retired  to  a 
house  in  the  country  to  enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved 
to  instruct  the  public,  by  communicating  their  disquisitions  and 
amusements.  Whether  any  real  persons  were  concealed  under 
fictitious  names  is  not  known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr. 
Johnson  ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that  his  character 
shall  not  be  suppressed,  though  there  is  no  great  genius  in  the 
design  nor  skill  in  the  delineation. 

"  The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  that 
owes  to  nature  excellent  faculties  and  an  elevated  genius,  and 
to  industry  and  application  many  acquired  accomplishments. 
His  taste  is  distinguishing,  just,  and  delicate :  his  judgment  clear, 
and  his  reason  strong,  accompanied  with  an  imagination  fiill  of 
spirit,  of  great  compass,  and  stored  with  refined  ideas.     He  is 
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a  critic  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  wh^;t  is  his  peculiar  ornainenty  he 
is  delivered  fram  the  ostentation,  malevolenccy  and  supercilious 
temper,  that  so  often  blemish  men  of  that  character.     His  re- 
marks result  from  the'  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and  are 
formed  by  a  judgment  free  and  unbiassed  by  the  authority  of 
those  who  have  lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  same  beaten 
track  of  thinking,  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  reputation  of  acute 
grammarians  and  commentators ;  mea  who  have  been  copying 
one  another  many  hundred  years,  without  any  improvement; 
or,  if  they  have  ventured  farther,  have  only  applied  in  a  mecha- 
nical manner  the  rules  of  ancient  critics  to  modern  writings,  and 
with   great  labour  discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of 
judgment  and  capacity.     As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates  to  the  bot- 
tom of  his  subject,  by  which  means  his  observations  are  solid 
and  natural,  as  well  as  delicate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring 
to  light  something  useful  and  ornamental ;  whence  his  character 
is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  eminent  abilities  in  insignificant 
knowledge,  and  a  great  felicity  in  finding  out  trifles.     He  is  no 
less  industrious  to  search   out   the  merit   of  an   author  than 
sagacious  in  disceroin|e(  his  errours  and  defects ;  and  takes  more 
pleasure  in  commending  the  beauties  than  exposing  the  blem- 
ishes of  a  laudable  writing ;  like  Horace,  in  a  "long  work,  he 
can  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lay  them  on  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  faultless  productions. 
When  an  excellent  drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its  intrinsic 
worth  attracts  a  general  applause,  he  is  not  stung  with  envy 
and  spleen ;  nor  does  he  express  a  savage  nature,  in  fiistening 
upon  the  celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  imaginary  defects, 
and  passing  over  his  conspicuous  excellences.     He  treats  all 
writers  upon  the  same  impartial  footing;  and  is  not,  like  the 
litJtle  critics,  taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
of  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errours  of  the  modem, 
writers.     Never  did  any  one  express  more  kindness  and  good 
nature   to  young  and   unfinished  authors;  he  promotes  Uieir 
interests,  protects  their  reputation,  extenuates  their  faults,  and 
sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour  guards  them  from  the 
severity  of  his  judgment.     He  is  not  like  those  dry  critics  who 
are  morose  because  they  cannot  write  themselves,  but  is  himself 
master  of  a  good  vein  in  poetry ;  and  though  he  does  not  often 
employ  it,  yet  he  has  sometimes  entertained  his  firiends  with  his 
unpublished  performances.'' 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but  feeble  mortals  in 
comparison  with  the  gigantic  Johnson ;  who  yet,  with  all  his 
abilities,  and  the  help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  publica- 
tion but  to  forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  collected  into 
a  volume^  and  called  in  the  title  '^  A  Sequel  to  the  Spectators.'^ 
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Some  years  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he  paUisbed  Iwt 
volumes  of  essays  in  prose,  which  can  be  commended  only  as 
they  are  written  for  the  highest  and  noblest  purpose,  the  pio- 
motion  of  religion.  Blackmore's  prose  is  not  Uie  prase  of  a 
poet;  for  it  is  languid,  sluggish,  and  lifeless;  his  dietioD  is 
neither  daring  nor  exact,  his  flow  neither  rapid  nor  Cisy,  and 
his  periods  neither  smooth  nor  strong.  His  account  of  wii  will 
show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content  to  think,  and  how 
little  his  thoughts  are  recommended  by  his  language. 

'*  As  to  its  efficient  cause,  tmi  owes  its  production  to  an  er- 
traordinary  and  peculiar  temperament  in  the  constitution  of  the 
possessor  of  it,  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular  and 
exalted  ferments,  and  an  affluence  of  animal  spirits,  refined  and 
rectified  to  a  great  degree  of  purity ;  whence,  being  endowed 
with  vivacity,  brightness,  and  celerity,  as  well  in  their  reflections 
as  direct  motions,  they  become  proper  instruments  for  the 
sprightly  operations  of  the  mind ;  by  which  means  the  imagina- 
tion can  with  great  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  nature,  con- 
template an  infinite  variety  oif  objects,  and,  by  observing  the 
similitude  and  disagreement  of  their  several  qualities,  single  oat 
and  abstract,  and  then  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas  which  will  best 
serve  its  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allusions,  surprising  meta- 
phors, and  admirable  sentiments,  are  always  ready  at  hand; 
and  while  the  fancy  is  full  of  images,  collected  from  innumera- 
ble objects  and  their  difierent  qualities,  relations,  and  habitodes, 
it  can  at  pleasure  dress  a  common  notion  in  a  strange  but  becom- 
ing garb;  by  which,  as  before  observed,  the  same  thought  wfll 
appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonder  of  the  bearer. 
What  we  call  genius  results  from  this  particular  happy  com- 
plexion in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that  enjoys  it,  and 
is  nature's  gift,  but  diversified  by  various  specific  characters  and 
limitations,  as  its  active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  diflereot 
proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and  regulated  by  the  contrast 
of  opposite  ferments.  Therefore  as  there  happens  in  the  com- 
position of  a  facetious  genius  a  greater  or  less,  though  still  an 
inferior  degree  of  judgment  and  prudence,  one  man  of  wit  w31 
be  varied  and  distinguished  from  another. 

**  In  these  essays  he  took  little  care  to  propitiete  the  wits; 
for  he  scorns  to  avert  their  malice  at  the  expense  of  virtue  or 
of  truth. 

'*  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  sarcastieal  and  spiteful 
strokes  at  religion  in  general ;  while  others  make  themselves 
pleasant  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kind, 
this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  example  in  the  book  entitled 
'A  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  Had  this  writing  been  published  in  a  Pagan 
or  Popish  nation^  vrho  are  justly  impatient  of  all  indignity  offer- 
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ed  to  the  established  religion  of  their  country,  Ao  doabt  but  the 
author  would  have  received  the  punishment  he  deserved.  But 
the  late  of  this  impious  buifoon  is  very  different ;  for  in  a  Pro* . 
testant  kingdom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  immunities, 
he  has  not  only  escaped  affronts  and  the  effects  of  public  resent- 
ment, but  has  been  caressed  and  patronized  by  persons  of  great 
figure  and  of  all  denominations.  Violent  party  men,  who  differ- 
ed in  all  things  besides,  agreed  in  their  turn  to  show  particular 
respect  and  friendship  to  this  insolent  derider  of  the  worship  of 
his  country,  till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gone  off 
with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and  preferment  I 
do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or  search  was  ever  made  after  this 
writing,  or  that  any  reward  was  ever  offei*ed  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author.  Or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever  condemned 
to  be  burnt  in  public:  whether  this  proceeds  from -the  excessive 
esteem  and  love  that  men  in  power,  during  the  late  reign,  had 
for  wit,  or  their  defect  of  zeal  and  concern  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, will  be  determined  best  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  their  character." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  abhorrence  of  a 
godleaa  author ^  who  has  burlesqued  a  Psalm.  This  author  was 
supposed  to  be  Pope,  who  published  a  reward  for  any  one  that 
would  produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied  it; 
and  was  afterwards  the  perpetual  and  incessant  enemy  of  Black- 
more. 

One  of  his  essays  is  upon  the  spleen,  which  is  treated  by  him 
so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  he  has  published  the  same 
thoughts  in  the  same  words ;  first  in  the  '*  Lay  Monastery  *," 
then  in  the  Essay ;  and  then  in  the  preface  to  a  Medical  Treatise 
on  the  Spleen.  One  passage,  which  I  have  found  already  twice, 
I  will  here  exhibit,  because  I  think  it  better  imagined,  and 
better  expressed,  than  could  be  expected  from  the  common 
tenour  of  his  prose. 

*^  As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic  madness  and  foUy 
produce  an  infinite  variety  of  irregular  understanding,  so  the 
amicable  accommodation  and  alliance  between  several  virtues 
and  vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  dispositions  and  man- 
ners of  mankind ;  wlience  it  comes  to  pass,  that  as  many  mon- 
strous and  absurd  productions  are  found  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
intellectual  world.  How  surprising  is  it  to  observe,  among  the 
least  capable  men,  some  whose  minds  are  attracted  by  heaven 
and  earth  with  a  seeming  equal  force ;  some  who  are  proud  of 
humility ;  others  who  are  censorious  and  uncharitable,  yet  self- 
denying  and  devout ;  some  who  join  contempt  of  the  world  wit)i 
sordid  avarice ;  and  others  who  preserve  a  great  degree  of  piety, 
with  ill-nature  and  ungovemed  passions !    Nor  are  instances  .of 
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this  inconsistent  mixture  less  frequent  among  bad  men,  where 
we  often,  with  admiration,  see  persons  at  once  generous  and 
•unjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  country  and  flagitious  heroes, 
good-natured  sharpers,  immoral  men  of  honour,  and  liberthiet 
who  will  sooner  die  than  change  their  religion ;  and  though  it  ii 
true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  so  high  a  degree  are  found  but 
in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet  none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or 
bad,'  are  entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd  mixture.'' 

He  about  this  time  (Aug.  23,  1716)  became  one  of  the  elects 
of  the  college  of  physicians ;  and  was  soon  after  (Oct  1,)  chosen 
censor..  He  seems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on  *^  Creation,"  by 
which  he  established  the  great  principle  of  all  religion,  he 
thought  his  ufidertaking  imperfect,  unless  he  likewise  enforced 
the  truth  of  revelation ;  and  for  that  purpose  added  another 
poem,  on  ^^  Redemption.'^  He  had  likewise  written,  before  his 
'*  Creation,"  three  books  on  the  "  Nature  of  Man." 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always  wished  for  a 
more  happy  metrical  version  than  they  have  yet  obtained  of  the 
book  of  Psalms.  This  wish  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to 
gratify  ;  and  he  produced  (1721)  '*  A  new  version  of  the  Psaloos 
of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches  ;"  which,  being 
recommended  by  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained 
a  license  for  its  admission  into  public  worship;  but  no  admission 
has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it  any  right  to  come  where  Brady 
and  Tate  have  got  possession.  Blackmore's  name  must  be 
added  to  those  of  many  others  who,  by  the  same  attempt,  have 
obtained  only  the  praise  of  meaning  well. 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry.  There  was 
another  monarch  of  this  island  (for  he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes 
from  foreign  countries)  whom  he  considered  as  worthy  of  the 
epic  muse;  and  he  dignified  Alfred  (1723)  with  twelve  books. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  nation  was  now  settled  ;  a  hero  introduced 
by  Blackmore  was  not  likely  to  find  eitherrespcct  or  kindness; 
Alfred  took  bis  place  by  Eliza  in  silence  and  darkness  ;  benevo- 
lence was  ashamed  to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  of  insulting. 
Of  his  four  epic  poems,  the  first  had  such  reputation  and  popularity 
as  enrageil  the  critics ;  the  second  was  at  least  known  enough 
to  be  ridiculed  ;  the  two  last  had  neither  friends  nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it  seizes  one  part 
of  a  character,  corrupts  all  the  rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore, 
being  despised  as  a  poet,  was  in  time  neglected  as  a  physician  ; 
his  practice,  which  was  once  invidiously  great,  forsook  him  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  but  being  by  nature,  or  by  principle, 
averse  from  idleness,  he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure  in 
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writk^  books  on  physic,  and  teaching  others  to  core  those 
whom  he  could  himself  core  no  longer.  I  know  not  whether  I 
can  enumerate  all  the  treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
difiuse  the  art  of  healing ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  distemper^  of 
dreadful  name,  which  he  has  not  taught  the  reader  how  to 
oppose.  He  has  written  on  the  small-pox,  with  a  vehement 
invective  against  inoculation ;  on  consumptions,  the  spleen,  the 
gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  king's-evil,  the  dropsy,  the  jaundice, 
the  stone,  the  diabetes,  and  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a  critical  account.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  something  in  them  of  .nexation  and  discontent, 
discovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade  physic  from  its 
sublimity,  and  to  represent  it  as  attainable  without  much  pre- 
vious or  concomitant  learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  them,  1  have  observed  and  affected  con* 
tempt  of  the  ancients,  and  a  supercilious  derision  of  transmitted 
knowledge.  Of  this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotation 
from  his  preface  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Small-pox  will  afford  a 
specimen ;  in  which,  when  the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear  is  true, 
that,  when  he  was  censuring  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  aphorism  and  {tpophthegm^  he  will  not  pay 
much  r^^rd  to  his  determinations  concerning  ancient  leaminr. 

'^  As  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  my  lord  Bacon's 
of  the  same  title,  a  book  of  J^ts,  or  a  grave  collection  of  trite 
and  trifling  observations ;  of  which  though  many  are  true  and 
certain,  yet  they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afford  diversion, 
but  no  instruction ;  most  of  them  being  much  inferior  to  th^ 
sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Oreece,  which  yet  are  so  low  and 
mean,  that  we  are  entertained  every  day  with  more  valuable 
sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of  ingenious  and  learned 
men.** 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total  disgrace,  and 
will  therefore  quote  from  another  preface  a  passage  less  repre- 
hensible. 

'*  Some  gentlemen  have  been  disingenuous  and  unjust  to  me, 
by  wresting  and  forcing  my  meaning,  in  the  preface  to  another 
book,  as  if  1  condemned  and  exposed  all  learning,  though  they 
knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly  honoured  and  esteemed  all  men 
of  superior  literature  and  erudition ;  and  that  I  only  undervalued 
false  or  superficial  learning,  that  signifies  nothing  for  the  service 
of  mankind ;  and  that  as  to  physic,  I  expressly  affirmed  that 
learning  must  be  joined  with  native  genius  to  make  a  physician 
of  the  first  rank ;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated,  1  asserted, 
and  do  still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native  ssgacity  and  diligence 
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will  prove  a  more  able  and  useful  praetiaer  than  a  liMTy  ne* 
tional  scholar,  encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confoaed  ideas." 

He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  hot  produced  like- 
wise a  work  of  a  different  kind,  ^^  A  true  and  impartial  History 
of  the  Conspiracy  against  King  William,  of  glorious  Memoryp 
in  the  year  1695/'  This  I  have  never  seen,  but  suppose  it  ai 
least  compiled  with  integrity.  He  engaged  likewise  in  theolo- 
gical controversy,  and  wrote  two  books  against  the  Arians; 
*^  Just  Prejudices  against  the  Arian  Hypothesis ;"  and  ^'  Mo- 
dem Arians  Unmasked.''  Another  of  his  works  is  **  Natural 
Theology,  or  Moral  Duties  considered  apart  from.  Positive ;  with 
some  Observations  on  >he  Desirableness  and  Necessity  of  a  Su- 
pernatural Revelation."  This  was  the  last  book  that  he  pub- 
lished. He  left  behind  him  ^^  The  accomplished  Preacher,  or 
an  Essay  upon  Divine  Eloouence;"  which  was  printed  after  bis 
death  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland  in  Essex,  the  minister  who 
attended  his  deatli-bed,  and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his  last 
hours.     He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1729. 

Blaokmore,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the  wits,  whom 
he  provoked  more  by  his  virtue  than  his  dulness,  has  been  ex- 
posed to  worse  treatment  than  he  deserved.  His  name  was  so 
long  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull  writers,  that  it  be- 
came at  last  a  by-word  of  contempt ;  but  it  deserves  observa- 
tion, that  malignity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and  thai 
his  life  passed  without  reproach,  even  when  his  boldness  of  re- 
prehension naturally  turned  upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to 
espy  faults,  which  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  to 
publish.  But  those  who  could  not  blame  could  at  least  ibrbear 
to  praise,  and  therefore  of  his  private  life  and  domestic  charac* 
ter  there  are  no  memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honours  of  magnanimity. 
The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry, 
are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet  or  to  have  Ibb- 
sened  his  confidence  in  himself:  they  neither  awed  him  to 
silence  nor  to  caution ;  they  neither  provoked  him  to  petulance 
nor  depressed  him  to  complaint.  While  the  distributers  of  lite- 
rary fame  wei^  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  degrade  him, he 
either  despised  or  defied  them,  wrote  on  as  he  had  written  be- 
fore, and  never  turned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility  or  represi 
them  by  confutation. 

He  depended  with  great  security  on  his  own  powers,  and 
perhaps  was  for  that  reason  less  diligent  in  perusing  books.  His 
literature  was,  I  think,  but  small.  What  he  knew  of  antiquity, 
I  suspect  him  to  have  gathered  from  modem  compilers;  bat 
though  he  could  not  boast  of  much  critical  knowledge,  his  miod 
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was  stored  with  geDenl  priDciples,  and  he  left  minute  researches 
to  those  whom  hie  considered  as  little  minds. 

With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  his  poems.  Having 
formed  a  magnificent  design,  he  was  careless  of  particular  and 
subordinate  elegances;  he  studied  no  niceties  of  versification,  he 
waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy ;  but  caught  his  first  thoughts  in 
the  first  words  in  which  they  were  presented :  nor  does  it  ap* 
pear  that  he  saw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or  had  ever 
elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  perfection  which  every  genius 
bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always  lo  pursue,  and  never  over- 
take. In  the  first  suggestions  of  his  imagination  he  acquiesced; 
he  thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  for  better.  His  works 
may  be  read  a  long  time  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  line 
that  stands  prominent  firom  the  rest 

The  poem  on  <*  Creation"  has,  however,  the  appearance  of 
more  circumspection :  it  *wants  neither  harmony  of  numbers^ 
accuracy  of  thought,  nor  el^ance  of  diction :  it  has  either  been 
written  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined  of  so  long 
a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  made  care  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination  and  description.  To 
reason  in  verse  is  allowed  to  be  di£Bcult ;  but  Blackmore  not 
only  reasons  in  verse,  but  very  often  reasons  poetically,  and 
finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  strength,  and  ease  with 
closeness.  This  is  a  skill  which  Pope  mif^t  have  condesc^ided 
to  learn  firom  him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  Moral 
Essays. 

In  his  descriptions  both  of  life  and  nature,  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  happily  co-operate ;  truth  is  recommended  by  ele- 
gance, and  elegance  sustained  by  truth. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only  ttie  greater 
parts  are  properly  consecutive,  but  the  didaolic  and  illustrative 
paragraphs  are  so  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by 
pleasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a  lone  succession 
of  varied  excellence  to  the  original  position,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now  little  read,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  insert,  as  a  specimen,  from  <^  Prince  Arthur," 
the  song  of  Mopus,  mentioned  by  Molineaux. 

But  that  which  Arthur  with  molt  plemire  hetrd 
Were  noble  ftraiiu,  bv  Uaptm  toiig,  tiie  bard 
Who  to  bia  hmrp  in  lofty  Tene  be gmn» 
And  through  the  secret  mxe  of  nature  rm. 
He  the  Great  Spirit  aung,  that  aU  tbin^  fill'd. 
That  the  tmialtiiOM  wavea  of  chaoa  itdl*d; 
Whose  nod  di^oa'd  the  jarring  aeeda  to  peace» 
And  made  the  wais  of  hortile  atoms  ceaae. 
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All  beings  we  in  ftuitful  iwtnre  find. 
Proceeded  from  the  Great  Eternal  kind ; 
Streami  of  his  unexhausted  spring  of  power, 
And,  cberish'd  with  his  influence,  endure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulian  fields  on  high. 
And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  s^jr. 
Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  height, 
Adom'd  with  globes,  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  light. 
His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres. 
He  tom'd  their  orbs  and  polishM  all  the  sUrs. 
He  filPd  the  sun's  raat  lamp  with  golden  light. 

And  bid  thi»  nlv^r  mnnn  »nnm  ihet  night. 

He  spread  the  airy  ocean  without  shores. 

Where  birds  are  wafted  with  their  feathered  oars. 

Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rise 

From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  smiling  skies : 

He  sung  how  some,  chillM  in  their  idry  flight. 

Fall  scattered  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night ; 

How  some,  raised  higher,  sit  in  secret  streams 

On  the  reflected  points  of  bcmndinc*  beams, 

nil,  chill'd  with  cold,  they  shade  W  ethereal  plain. 

Then  on  the  thirsty  earth  descend  in  nun ; 

How  some,  whose  parts  a  slight  contexture  show. 

Sink,  horering  throu^  the  air,  in  fleecy  snow ; 

How  part  is  spun  in  silken  thr^tds,  and  clings. 

Entangled  in  the  grass  in  glewj  strings ; 

How  otiiers  stamp  to  stones,  with  mshing  sound 

FiJl  from  their  chrystal  (quarries  to  the  g^und ; 

Hbw  some  are  laid  in  trains,  that,  kindled^  fly 

In  harmless  fires  by  night,  about  the  sky ; 

How  some  in  ^nds  blow  with  impetuous  force, 

Jind  carry  ruin  where  they  bend  their  course. 

While  some  conspire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze. 

To  fan  the  air  and  play  among  the  trees ; 

How  some,  enraged,  grow  turbulent  and  loud. 

Pent  in  the  bowels  oTa  frowning  cloud. 

That  cracks,  as  if  the  axis  of  the  world 

Was  broke,  and  heaven's  bright  tuwers  were  downwards  hurl'd 

He  sung  how  earth's  wide  baU,  at  Jove's  commaad. 

Did  in  3ie  midst  on  airy  columns  stand  : 

And  huw  the  soul  of  plants,  in  prison  held. 

And  bound  with  slugglish  fetters  lies  conceai'd. 

Till,  with  the  Spring's  warm  beams,  almost  releas'd 

From  the  dull  weight  with  which  it  lay  opprest. 

Its  vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  earth 

Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth : 

The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain. 

It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain ; 

Urging  iu  prison's  sides  to  breiHi  away. 

It  makes  that  wider  where  tis  forced  to  stay : 

Till,  having  fbrro'd  its  living  house,  it  rears 

Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears. 

Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  grove. 

Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely  move. 

Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelHng  vine 

Does  round  the  elm  its  purple  clusters  twine. 

Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  ble«^ 

Bgth  with  thtir  fragrant  scent  ana  gaudy  drM. 
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Btnet  the  wlute  filv  in  ftill  heuty  grvwi^ 

Henee  the  bhie  nolet  end  bhiihiiig  roee. 

He  Miiy  how  Mfi-beean  brood  upon  the  etfthi 

And  in  the  glebe  hatch  tuch  a  nimcroaa  birth  t 

Wlttch  way  the  genial  warmth  in  aanmier  atonBi» 

Tnma  ])utnd  Tapourt  to  a  bed  of  wonna  t 

How  rain,  tranatormM  by  thia  prolific  power, 

Palla  fWioii  the  douda  an  animated  ahower. 

He  amg  the  embryo'a  growth  witMn  the  womb, 

And  how  the  parta  the  varioua  ahapea  aiaumet 

With  what  rare  art  the  wondrous  atructure'a  wrought. 

From  one  crude  maaa  to  auch  perfection  brought ; 

That  no  part  uaeleai,  none  miaplae'd  we  aee. 

None  ere  fbigot  and  more  would  monatnMia  be. 
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The  hfeyity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  aoeoimt  fit  Eljjau 
Fknton,  is  not  the  effect  of  iodiflfareiice  or  negligence.  I  ^ve 
lOOf^t  intelligence  among  his  relations  in  his  native  coimtxy,  but 
have  not  obtained  it 

He  was  bom  near  Newcastle  in  Staffordshire,  of  an  ancimt 
family  I*  whose  estate  was  very  considerable ;  but  he  was  tfaip 
jroongest  of  deven  children,  and  being  therefore  necessarily  des- 
tined to  some  lucrative  employment,  was  sent  first  to  school, 
and  afterwards  to  Cambrid^,t  but,  with  many  other  wise  and 
virtuous  men,  who  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate  consoItBd 
conscience,  whether  well  or  ill  informed,  more  than  interest,  he 
doubted  the  l^ality  of  the  government,  and  refusing  to  qualify 


*  HewsBborn  at  Shehon,  near  Newcaitle,  IfaySO,  1683;  and  waithe 
ymmgttd  of  deren  childreD  of  Jobn  Fenton^  tn  attorney  at  law,  and  one  of 
^e  coronera  of  the  eoonty  of  Stafford.  Hia  father  died  in  1694;  and  hit 
I^TOy  in  the  chnrcfa-jard  of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  if  disdngiuihed  by  the  Ui- 
HTWinf  elegant  Latin  tnac^ption  from  the  pen  of  his  too: 

JOMAMWEM  JnMTWf 

de  Shdton 

antiqoa  stirpe  generoios: 

jozta  reliquiaa  conjugb 


forma,  morihai^  pietate^ 

Optimo  Tiro  (figniatinut : 

Qui 

.  intemerafta  in  eodeaiam  fide^ 

et  Tirtutibus  intaminatis  enituit ; 

necnon  ingenii  lepore 

bonb  artibua  ezpmiti, 

ac  animo  erga  omnea  benerok^ 

nbi  suiaque  jncundua  Tizit. 

Becem  annoa  uxori  dilectx  auperstet 

magnum  aui  deaideriiun  bonia 

onnibua  reliquit, 
4«M^  i  Mhi^  humane  1694^ 
^™^i      Ktatitfu«56. 
See  Gem.  Mlg.  1791,  TcO.  LXL  p.  703.    N. 

t  Hewascntcndof  JeiuaCoIlage»andtookabadidor'f  degtvein  1704; 
kttt  k  ttpcais  by  te  list  of  Codiridfa  giaioates  tfast  he  rsowred  in  1726 
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himtelf  for  public  employment  by  the  ofttht  required,  left  the 
university  without  a  degree ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  opposition  impelled  him  to  separation  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  was  driven  out  a  com* 
moner  of  nature,  excluded  from  the  r^lar  modes  of  profit  and 
Drosperity,  and  reduced  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertain  and 
Ibrtuitous;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  kept  his  name 
unsullied,  and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too 
many  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable  shifts. 
Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  him  with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  necessarily  pass  in  ob- 
scurity. It  is  impossible  to  trace  Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or 
to  discover  what  means  he  used  for  his  supptort.  He  was  awhile 
secretary  to  Charles  earl  of  Orrery  in  Flanders,  and  tutor  to  his 
young  son,  who  afterwards  mentioned  him  with  great  esteem 
and  tenderness.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the  school  of 
Mr.  Bonwicke  in  Surrey ;  and  at  another  kept  a  school  for  him- 
self at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation ; 
bnt  was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  St  John,  with  pro- 
mises of  a  more  honourable  employment 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror,  seem  not  to  have  been 
remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  affection  the 
praises  of  queen  Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  liberally  extolled 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  (1707)  at  the  height  of 
his  glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to  Marlborough  and  his  fa- 
mily by  an  elegiac  pastoral  on  the  marquis  of  Bhndford,  which 
could  be  prompted  only  by  respect  or  kindness;  for  neither  the 
duke  nor  duchess  desired  the  praise,  or  liked  the  cost,  of  pa- 
tronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the  company  of 
the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the  amiableness  of  his  manners  made 
him  loved  wherever  he  was  known.    Of  his   friendship  to 
Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lasting  monuments. 

He  published  in  1707  a  collection  of  poems. 

By  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  station  that  might  have  been 
of  great  advantage,  Craggs,  when  he  was  advanced  to  be  secre- 
tary of  state  (about  1780)  feeling  his  own  want  of  literature, 
desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by  whose  help  he 
might  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  Pope  recom-r 
mended  Fenton,  iQ  whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  seeking. 
There  fKs  now  a  prospect  of  ease  and  plenty,  for  Fenton  hM 
merit  and  Craggs  had  generosity ;  but  the  small-pox  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  the  pleasing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  success  of  his  **  Iliad,"  under- 
took the  **  Odyssey,"  being,  as  it  seems,  weary  of  transhting, 
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he  determined  to  engtge  auxiliarie8.-^Twelve  books  he  took  to 
himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed  between  Broome  and  Fenlon : 
the  books  allotted  to  Fenton  were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nine* 
teenth  and  the  twentieth.  It  is  observable,  that  he  did  not  take 
the  eleventh,  which  he  had  before  translated  into  blank  versa; 
neither  did  Pope  claim  it,  but  committed  it  to  Broome.  How 
the  two  associates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  poetry,  who  have  never  been  able  to  distingnidi  their 
books  from  those  of  Pope. 

In  1723  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  ^^  Marianne;"  to 
which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it  was  written,  is  said  to  have 
contributed  such  hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  supplied. 
When  it  was  shown  to  Gibber,  it  was  rejected  by  him,  with  the 
additional  insolence  of  advising  Fenton  to  engage  himself  in 
some  employment  of  honest  labour,  by  which  he  might  obtain 
that  support  which  he  could  never  hope  from  his  poetry.  The 
play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre:  and  the  brutal  petuleneeof 
Gibber  was  confuted,  though,  perhaps,  not  shamed  by  general 
applause.  Fen  ton's  profits  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  near 
a  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  discharged  a  debt  contracted 
by  his  attendance  at  court 

Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  system  of  versifies* 
tion.  *'  Mariamne''  is  written  in  lines  of  (en  syllables,  with  few 
of  those  redundant  terminations  which  the  drama  not  only  ad- 
mits but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approaching  to  real  dialogue. 
The  tenour  of  his  verse  is  so  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
casual ;  and  yet  upon  what  principle  he  so  constructed  it,  is 
difiicult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a  very  trifling 
occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day  in  the  company  of  Broome, 
his  associate,  and  Ford,  a  clergyman,  at  that  time  too  well  known, 
whose  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial  merriment  to  the 
voluptuous  and  dissolute,  might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among 
the  virtuous  and  the  wise.  They  determined  all  to  see  ^^Tbe 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/'  which  was  acted  that  night ;  and 
Fenton,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  took  them  to  the  stage-door :  where 
the  door  keeper,  inquiring  who  they  were,  was  told  that  they 
were  three  very  necessary  men,  Ford,  Broome,  and  Fenton. 
The  name  in  the  play,  which  Pope  restored  to  Brook  was  then 
Broome. 

It  was,  perhaps,  after  this  play  that  he  undertook  to  revise 
the  punctuation  of  Milton's  poems,  which,  as  the  author  neither 
wrote  the  original  copy,  nor  corrected  for  the  press,  was  supposed 
capable  of  amendment.  To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  short  and 
elegant  account  of  Milton's  life,  written  at  once  with  tenderness 
and  iht^rity. 
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He  published,  likewiee,  (1729)  a  very  splendid  edition  of 
Waller,  widi  notes,  often  useful,  often  entertaining,  but  too  much 
extended  by  long  quotations  from  Clarendon.  Illustrations 
drawn  from  a  book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  made  by  re- 
ference rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  pleasant.  '  The  Velict 
of  Sir  William  Trumbull  invited  him,  by  Pope's  recommenda* 
tion,  to  educate  her  son ;  whom  he  first  instructed  at  home, 
and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The  lady  afterwards  detained 
him  with  her  as  the  auditor  of  her  accompts.  He  often  wandered 
to  London,  and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  his 
firiends. 

Hediedin  1730,  at  Easthampstead,  in  Berkshire,  the  seat  of  lady 
Trumbull ;  and  Pope,  who  had  been  always  his  friend,  honoured 
him  with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two  first  lines 
from  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpulence,  which  he 
did  not  lessen  by  much  exercise ;  for  he  was  very  slugglish  and 
sedentary,  rose  late,  and  when  he  had  risen  sat  down  to  his 
books  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited  on  him  in  a  lodging 
told  him,  as  she  said,  that  he  would  '^  lie  a  bed,  and  be  fed  with 
a  spoon.''  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  tliat  might  have 
been  prognosticated  ;  for  Pope  says,  in  his  letters,  that  '^  he  died 
of  indolence ;"  but  his  immediate  distemper  was  the  gout. 

Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation,  the  account  is  uniibrm  : 
be  was  never  named  but  with  praise  and  fondness,  as  a  man  in 
the  highest  d^^ree  amiable  and  excellent.  Such  was  the  cha- 
racter given  him  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil ;  such  is  the 
testimony  of  Pope  ;*  and  such  were  the  suffrages  of  all  who 
could  boast  of  his  acquaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  life  a  story  is  told  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  He  used,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay 
his  relations  in  the  country  an  yearly  visit  At  an  entertain- 
ment made  for  the  family,  by  his  elder  brother,  he  observed  that 
one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married  unfortunately,  was  absent ; 
and  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  distress  had  made  her  thought 
unworthv  of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  great  distance,  he 
refused  to  sit  at  the  table  till  she  was  called,  and  when  she  had 
taken  her  place  was  careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  considered.  The  ode  to 
the  **  Sun"  is  written  upon  a  common  plan,  without  uncommon 
sentiments :  but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poeril  should 
be  long  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to  strike  the  fancyy  without 

•  Spence. 
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enlightening  the  understanding  by  precepti  ratiocination,  or  nar 
rative.    A  blaze  first  pleases  and  then  tires  the  si^t. 

Of  '^  Floreiio"  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  an  occasional 
pastoral,  which  implies  something  neither  natural  nor  artificial, 
neither  comic  nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irr^ular,  and  therefore  defective.  As  the 
sentiments  are  pious,  they  cannot  easily  be  new ;  for  what  can 
be  added  to  topics  on  which  successive  ages  have  been  em- 
ployed ? 

Of  the  '^  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah"  nothing  very  favourable  can 
be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn  prose  gains  little  by  a  chan^  to 
blank  verse ;  and  the  paraphrast  has  deserted  his  original,  by 
admitting  images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not  Judaicial : 

— Retaming  petce, 
Dove-eyed»  and  robM  in  white — 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling,  without  any  thing 
to  be  praised,  either  in  the  thought  or  expression.  He  is  oo- 
lucky  in  his  competitions  ;  he  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with  Coo- 
greve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  translates  from  Ovid 
the  same  epistle  as  Pope ;  but  I  am  afraid  not  with  equal  hap- 
piness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one  would  be  tedious. 
His  translation  from  Plomer  into  blank  verse  will  find  tew 
readers,  while  another  can  be  had  in  rhyme !  The  piece  ad- 
dressed to  Lambarde  is  no  disagreeable  specimen  of  epistolary' 
poetry :  and  his  ode  to  the  Lord  Gower  was  pronounced  by 
rope  the  next  ode  in  the  English  language  to  Dryden's  Cecilia. 
Fenton  maybe  justly  styled  an  excellent  versifier  and  a  good 
poet. 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed  by  Pope  in  a 
letter,  by  which  he  communicated  to  Broome  an  account  of  his 
death. 

To 

The  Revd.  Mr.  BROOME. 

At  PuLHAM,  near  HARLESTosr. 

Nor 
[By  Beccles  Bag.]  Sur folki: 

D'  SIR, 

I  intended  to  write  to  you  on  this  melancholy  subject,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  y"  came ;  but  stay'd  to  have  informed 
myselCand  you  of  y^  circumstances  of  it.  All  I  hear  is,  that 
he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho'  so  early  in  life,  and  was  dcidioing 
for  5  or  6  months.  It  was  not,  as  I  apprehended,  the  Gout  in 
his  Stomach,  but  I  believe  rather  a  complication  first  of  gross 
humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpulent,  not  discharging  theoi- 
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selves,  as  he  used  no  sort  of  exercise.  No  man  better  bore 
y*  approaches  of  his  Dissolutioa  (as  I  am  told)  or  with  less 
ostentation  yielded  up  his  Being.  The  great  modesty  w*^  you 
know  was  natural  to  him.  and  y®  great  Contempt  he  had  for  all 
sorts  of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  more  than  in  his 
last  moments :  He  had  a  conscious  Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in 
acting  right,  in  feeling  himself  honesty  true,  and  unpretending 
to  more  than  his  own.  So  he  dyed,  as  he  lived,  with  that 
secret,  yet  sufficient.  Contentment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say  they  can  be  but 
few;  for  this  reason,  he  never  wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought 
much  of  the  Applause  of  men.  I  know  an  instance  where  he 
did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that  way ;  and  if  we 
join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of  Ease,  I  fancy  we  must  expect 
little  of  this  sort :  at  least  I  hear  of  none  except  some  few  re- 
marks on  Waller  (w*^  his  cautious  int^prity  made  him  leave  an 
order  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Tonson)  and  perhaps,  tho'  ^tis  many 
3'ear8  since  I  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  y*- first  Book  of  Oppian. 
He  had  began  a  tragedy  of  Dion,  but  made  small  progress  in  it. 

As  to  his  other  Aflairs,  he  dyed  poor,  but  honest,  leaving  no 
Debts  or  Legacies ;  except  a  few  p^  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my 
Lady,  in  token  of  respect.  Gratefulness,  and  mutual  Esteem. 

I  shall  ivith  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw  this  amiable,  quiet, 
deserving,  unpretending  Christian  and  Philosophical  character, 
in  his  Epitaph.  There  truth  may  be  spoken  in  a  few  words : 
as  for  Flourish,  and  Oratory,  and  Poetry,  I  leave  them  to  youneer 
and  more  lively  Writers,  such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake, 
and  w'  rather  diow  their  own  Fine  Parts  y'  Report  the  valua- 
ble ones  of  any  other  man.    So  the  Elegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  firom  my  heart,  on  the  loss  of  so  worthy 
a  man,  and  a  Friend  "to  us  both.  Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell 
you  he  has  done  you  many  a  good  office ;  and  set  your  character 
in  y^  fairest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook  you,  or  knew  you 
not.     I  doubt  not  be  has  done  the  same  for  me. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profit  by  his  example. 
I  am  very  sincerely 

D'SIR 

Your  affectionate 
and  real  Servant 

A.  POPE. 

Aug.  «9th.  1730. 
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John  Gay>  desceuded  from  an  old  family  that  had  been  long 
ia  posseasion  of  the  maDor  of  Goldworthy*  in  Devonahire,  was 
born  in  1688,  at  or  near  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Luck,  who  taught  the  school  of  that  town  with  good  repu- 
tation, and,  a  little  before  he  retired  from  it,  published  a  volume 
of  Latin  and  English  verses.  Under  such  a  master  he  was  likely 
to  form  a  taste  for  poetry.  Being  bom  witliout  prospect  of  he- 
reditary riches  he  was  sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  placed 
apprentice  with  a  silk  mercer. 

IIow  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or  with  what  de- 
gree of  softness  and  dexterity  he  received  and  accommodated 
the'  ladies,  as  he  probably  took  no  delight  in  lellii^  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary  of  either  the 
restraint  or  servility  of  his  occupation,  and  easily  persuaded  his 
master  to  discharge  him. 

The  duchess  of  Monmouth,  remarkable  for  inflexible  pene- 
verence  in  her  demand  to  be  treated  as  a  princess,  in  1712  took 
Gay  into  her  service  as  secretary :  by  quitting  a  shop  for  such 
service  he  might  gain  leisure,  but  he  certainly  advanced  little 
in  the  boast  of  independence.  Of  his  leisure  he  made  so  good 
use,  that  he  published  next  year  a  poem  on  '^  Rural  Sports,'^ 
and  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  rising  fast  loto  re- 

Eutation.  Pope  was  pleased  with  the  honour;  and,  when  he 
ecame  acquainted  with  Gay,  found  such  attractions  in  his  man- 
ners and  conversation,  that  he  seems  to  have  received  him  into 
his  inmost  confidence;  and  a  friendship  was  formed  between 
them  which  lasted  to  their  separation  by  death,  without  any 
known  abatement  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the  general  favourite 
of  the  whole  association  of  wits ;  but  they  regarded  him  as  a 
play-fellow  rather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  more 
fondness  than  respect. 

Next  year  he  published  the  "  Shepherd^s  Week,"  six  English 
pastorals,  in  which  the  images  are  drawn  from  real  life,  such  as 
it  appears  among  the  rustics  in  parts  of  England  remote  from 
London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of  "  The  Guardian,"  had  prais- 
ed Ambrose  Philips,  as  the  pastoral  winter  that  yielded  only  to 
lleocritus,  Virgil,  and  Spenser.   Pope,  who  had  also  published 

*  ChUlworthjf  does  not  appear  in  the  Villare^   Dr.  J.  Holdswortht  ii  pro- 
i>abfy  meant.    C. 
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ptstoralfi  oot  pleased  to  be  overlooked,  drew  op  a  cdmpariaon 
of  bb  owD  compositions  with  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  co- 
vertiv  gave  himself  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  disown 
it  Not  content  with  this,  he  is  supposed  to  have  incited  Gay 
to  write  "  The  Shepherd's  Week,'^  to  show,  that  if  it  be  ne- 
oesury  to  copy  nature  with  minuteness,  rural  life  must  be  exhi- 
bited sQcb  as  grossness  and  ignorance  have  made  it.  So  far  the 
plan  was  reasonable;  but  the  (mtorals  are  introduced  by  a 
Proeme,  written  with  such  imitation  as  they  could  obtain  of  ob- 
solete language,  and  by  consequence  in  a  style  that  was  never 
spoken  nor  written  in  any  age  or  in  any  place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  conspicuous,  even 
when  the  intention  was  to  show  them  grovelling  and  degraded. 
These  pastorals  became  popular,  and  were  read  with  delight,  as 
just  representations  of  rural  manners  and  occupations,  by  those 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  rivalry  of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge 
of  the  critical  dispute. 

In  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  '<The  Wife  of  Bath" 
upon  the  stage,  but  it  received  no  applause :  he  printed  it,  how- 
ever, and  seventeen  years  after,  having  altered  it,  and,  as  he 
thought,  adapted  it  ndore  to  the  public  taste,  he  ofiered  it  affaia 
to  the  town ;  but,  though  he  was  flushed  with  the  success  of  the 
^^Besgar's  Opera,"  bad  the  mortification  to  see  it  agaii^  re- 
jectedT 

In  the  last  year  of  queen  Anne's  life.  Gay  was  made  secretary 
to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Hanover. 
This  was  a  station  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of  kindness 
from  every  party ;  but  the  queen's  death  put  an  end  to  her 
favours,  and  he  had  dedicated  his  ^^  Shepherd's  Week"  to  3o- 
lingbroke,  which  Swift  considered  as  the  crime  that  obstructed 
all  kindness  from  the  house  of  Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the  right  which  his 
office  had  riven  him  to  the  notice  of  the  royal  family.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  be  wrote  a  poem,  and  obtained 
so  much  (avour,  that  both  the  prince  and  princess  went  to  see 
his  ''  What  d'  ye  call  It,"  a  kind  of  mock  tragedy,  in  which 
the  images  were  comic,  and  the  action  grave ;  so  that,  as  Pope 
relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear  what  was  said,  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is  but  little ;  but  it 
was  one  of^the  lucky  trifles  that  give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and 
was  so  much  favoured  by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
against  it  in  the  form  of  criticism ;  and  Griffin,  a  player,  m  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Theobald,  a  man  afterwards  more  remark- 
able, produced  a  pamphlet  called  *^  The  Key  to  the  What  d'  ye 
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call  It;''  ^'^  which,"  says  Gay,  ^'calla  me  a  blockhead,  and  Mr. 
Pope  a  knave." 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstant  Not  lon^  afterwards 
(1717)  he  endeavoured  to  entertain  the  town  with  ^' Three 
Hours  after  Marriage ;"  a  comedy  written,  as  there  is  suflieieat 
reason  fiir  believing,  by  the  joint  assistance  of  Pope  and  Ar- 
buthnoti  One  purpose  of  it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dn 
Woodward,  the  fossilist,  a  man  not  really  or  justly  contemptible. 
It  had  the  fate  which  such  outrages  deserve ;  the  scene  in  which 
Woodward  was  directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  iotiXK 
duction  of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile,  disgusted  the  audience,  and 
the  performance  was  driven  off  the  stage  with  general  condem- 
nation. 

Gray  ia  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  to  hope,  and  deeply 
depruaed  when  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  This  is  not  tim 
character  of  a  hero ;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  something  more 
generally  welcome,  a  soft  and  civil  companion.  Whoever  b 
apt  to  hope  good  from  others  is  diligent  to  please  them ;  but  be 
that  believes  hb  own  powers  strong  enough  to  force  their  own 
way,  commonly  tries  only  to  please  himself. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  those  who  laughed 
at  the''  What  d'  ye  call  It,"  would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  au£or ; 
and,  findine  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  His  friends 
endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  earl  of  Burlington  sent  him 
(1716)  into  Devonshire ;  the  year  after,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  him 
to  Aix ;  and  in  th^  following  year  lord  Harcourt' invited  him  to 
his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  the  two  rural  lovers  were  killed 
with  li^tning,  as  is  particularly  told  in' Pope's  Letters. 

Beuig  now  generally  known,  he  published  (1720)  his  Poems 
by  subscription,  with  such  success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  called  his  friends  to  a  consultation,  what  usemi^t 
be  best  made  of  it.  Lewis,  the  steward  of  lord  Oxford,  advised 
him  to  intrust  it  to  the  funds,  and  live  upon  the  interest ;  Ar- 
buthnot  bade  him  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live  upon  the 
principal ;  Pope  directed  him,  and  was  seconded  by  Swift,  to 
purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay,  in  that  disastrous  year,*  had  a  present  from  young 
Craggs  of  some  South-sea  stock,  and  once  supposed  himself  to 
be  master  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  friends  persuided 
him  to  sell  his  share ;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  splendour, 
and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his  own  fortune.  He  was  then 
importuned  to  sell  as  much  as  would  purchase  an  hundred  s  year 
for  life,  *^  which,"  says  Fenton,  '*  will  make  you  sure  of  a  dean 
shirty  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  every  day."    This  counsel  was 

*  Spence. 
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rejected ;  the  profit  end  principal  were  loft,  and  Gay  sunk  under 
the  ttlamit/io  low,  that  bis  life  became  in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom  Pope  appears  to  have 
shown  particular  tenderness,  his  health  was  restored  ;  and,  re- 
turning to  his  studies,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  *^  The  Captives/' 
which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the  princess  of  Wales. 
When  thjB  hour  came,  he  saw  the  princess  and  her  ladies  all  in 
expectation,  and  advancing  with  reverence  too  great  for  any 
other  attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and  (ailing  forwards,  threw 
down  a  weighty  japan  screen.  The  princess  started,  the  ladies 
screamed,  and  poor  Oay,  after  all  the  disturbance,  was  still  to 
read  his  play. 

The  fate  of  ^'  The  Captives,*'  which  was  acted  at  Drury-lane 
in  1723-4, 1  know  not  ;*  but  he  now  thought  himself  in  favour, 
and  undertook  (1726)  to  write  a  volume  of  fables  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  duke  of  Cumberland.  For  this  he  is 
said  to  have  been  promised  a  reward,  which  he  had  doubtless 
magnified  with  all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  vanity. 

Next  year  the  prince  and  princess  became  king  and  queen, 
and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and  happy  ;  but  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  household  he  found  himself  appointed  gentleman  usher  to  the 
princess  Louisa.  By  this  offer  he  thought  .himself  insulted,  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  queen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  machinations  employed  after- 
wards in  his  favour:  and  diligent  court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  How- 
ard, afterwards  countess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  king  and  queen,  to  engage  her  interest  for  his  promotion ; 
but  solicitations,  verses,  and  flatteries,  were  thrown  away ;  the 
lady  heard  them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  the  neglect,  or,  as  he 
perhaps  termed  it,  the  ingratitude,  of  the  court,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  driven  away  by  the  unexampled  success  of 
the  "  Beggar's  Opera."  This  play,  written  in  ridicule  of  the 
musical  Italian  drama,  was  first  ofiered  to  Cibber  and  his  brethren 
at  Dniry-Lane,  and  rejected ;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had 
the  e£foct,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  making  Gay  rich,  and 
Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  wish  to  know 
the  original  and  progress,  I  have  inserted  the  relation  whidi 
Spence  nas  |pven  m  Pope's  words. 

^*  Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr.  Gay,  what  an 
odd  fffetty  sort  of  a  thing  a  Newgate  Pastoral  might  make.  Oay 
was  indmed  to  try  at  such  a  thing  for  aome  time ;  but  afier- 

*  It  was  acted  terten  nights.  The  Author'i  third  lught  wasb/conuBaad 
of  tbcar  royal  bighnttiei.       H . 
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wards  thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  t  comedy  oq  the  stme 
plao.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  ^  Beggar's  Opera."  He 
oefjBLn  on  it;  aud  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  doctor 
did  not  much  like  the  project  As  he  carried  it  on,  he  showed 
what  he  wrote  to  both  of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gaye  a  conee- 
tion,  or  a  word  or  two  of  advice ;  bat  it  was  wholly  of  his  own 
writing. — ^When  it  was*  done,  neither  of  as  thought  it  wooM 
aucceed.  We  showed  it  to  Congreve ;  who,  after  reading  it 
over,  said,  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned  con- 
foundedly.— We  were  all,  at  the  first  ni^t  of  it,  in  great  un- 
certainty of  the  event;  till  we  were  very  much  encouf^ged  by 
overhearing  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box  to  us, 
say  '  It  will  do — it  must  do !  I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them.' 
This  was  a  good  while  before  the  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave 
us  ease  soon ;  for  that  duke  (besides  his  own  good  taste)  bun  a 
particular  knack,  as  any  one  now  living,  in  discovering  the 
taste  of  the  public.  He  was  quite  right  in  this  as  usual ;  the 
good-nature  of  the  audienctf  appeared  stronger  and  stnxiger 
every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to  the  *^  Dunciad:" 
'*  This  piece  was  received  with  greater  applause  than  was 
ever  known.  Besides  being  acted  in  London  sixty-three  days 
without  interruption,  and  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal 
applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  England ;  was 
played  in  many  places  to  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  time;  at 
Bath  and  Bristol  fifty,  &c.  It  made  its  progress  into  Wales, 
Scotland*  and  Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  twenty-four 
days  successively.  The  ladies  carried  about  with  them  the  fii* 
vourite  songs  of  it  in  fans,  and  houses  were  fiirnished'  with  it 
in  screens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to  the  author  only. 
The  person  who  acted  Polly,  till  then  obscure,  became  all  at 
once  the  favourite  of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  and 
sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written,  books  of  letters  and 
verses  to  her  published,  and  pamphlets  made  even  of  her  say* 
ings  and  jests.  Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  Ekigland  (for 
that  Season)  the  Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it 
for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the  reception  wis 
different,  according  to  the  difierent  opinion  of  its  readers. 
Swift  commended  it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece 
that  **  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the  strongest  and  most  odioos 
light;"  but  others,  and  among  them  Dr.  Herring,  aAerwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  censured  it  as  giving  encouragement 
not  only  to  vice  but  to  crimes,  by  making  a  highwayman  the 
hero,  and  dismissing  him  at  last  unpunished.  *  It  has  been  even 
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saidy  that  after  the  exhibition  of  the  ^'  Beggar's  Opera/'  the 
gangs  of  robbers  were  evidently  multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exaggerated.  The  play,  like 
many  others,  was  plainly  written,  on^to  divert,  without  any 
moral  purpose,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life  requires  or  admits, 
to  be  productive  of  much  evil.  Highwaymen  and  house- breakers 
seldom  frequent  the  play  house,  or  mingle  in  an  elegant  diversion ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  he  may  rob  with 
safety,  because  he  seps  Mackheath  reprieved  upon  the  stage. 

This  objection  however,  or  some  other,  mthcr  political  than 
moral,  obtained  such  prevalence,  that  when  Gay  produced  a 
second  part  under  the  name  of  "  Polly,"  it  was  prohibited  by 
the  lord  chaml)erlaTn  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  recompense  his  re- 
pulse by  a  subscription,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  liberally 
nestowed,  that  what  he  called  oppression  ended  in  profit.  The 
publication  was  so  much  favoured,  that  though  the  first  part 
gained  him  four  hundred  pounds,  near  thrice  as  much  was  the 
profit  of  the  second.* 

He  received  yet  another  recompense  for  this  supposed  hard- 
ship in  the  affectionate  attention  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Queensberry,  into  whose  house  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom 
he  passed  the  remaining  port  of  his  life.  The  duke,  consider- 
ing his  want  of  economy,  undertook  the  management  of  his 
money,  and  gave  it  to  him  as  he  wanted  it.t  But  it  is  supposed 
that  the  discountenance  of  the  court  sunk  deep  into  his  heart, 
and  gave  him  more  discontent  than  the  applauses  or  tenderness 
of  his  friends  could  overpower.  He  soon  fell  into  his  old  dis- 
temper, an  habitual  colic,  and  languished,  though  with  many 
intervals  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  till  a  violent  fit  at  last  seized 
him,  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported,  with 
more  precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died  on  the 
fourth  of  December,  1732,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 
The  letter  which  brought  an  account  of  his  death  to  Swift  was 
laid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  when  he  received,  it  hQ 
was  imprest  with  the  preconception  of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  {Hiblished  a  second  volume  of  fables, 
more  political  than  the  former.  His  opera  of  '*  Achilles*'  was 
acted,  and  the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sisters  who  in- 
herited what  he  left,  as  his  lawful  heirs;  for  he  died  without  a 
will,  though  he  Kad  gathered^  three  thousand  pounds.  There 
have  appeared  likewise  under  his  name  a  comeay  calM  **  Tho 
Distrest  Wife"  and  "The  Rehearsal  at  Gotham,"  a  piece  of 
humour. 

VOL.  V.  —  3  I 
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The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is  this,  that  "  he  was  a 
natural  man,  without  design,  who  spoke  what  he  thought,  aod 
just  as  he  thought  it ;"  and  that  *^  he  was  of  a  timid  temper, 
and  fearful  of  giving  ofience  to  the  great  '/^*  which  caution  how* 
ever,  says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.  He  was,  as  I  ooce 
heard  a  femde  critic  remark,  **  of  a  lower  order."  He  had  not 
in  any  great  degree  the  mens  divinior^  the  dignity  of  genius. 
Much,  howeVeri  must  be  allowed  to  the  author  of  a  newspecies 
of  composition^  though  it  be  not  of  the  highest  kind.  We  owe 
to  Gay  the  ballad  opera ;  a  mode  of  comply  which  at  Brst  was 
supposed  to  delight  only  by  its  novelty,  but  has  now,  by  the 
ixperience  of  half  a  century,  been  found  so  well  accommodated 
to  the  disposition  of  a  popular  audience,  that  is  likely  to  keep 
long  possession  of  the  stage.  Whether  this  new  drama  was  the 
product  of  judgment  or  of  luck,  the  praise  of  it  must  be  given 
to  the  inventor;  and  there  are  many  writers  read  with  mort 
reverence,  to  whom  such  merit  of  originality  cannot  be  attri- 
buted. 

His  first  performance,  ''  The  Rural  Sports,"  is  such  as  was 
easily  planned  and  executed  ;  it  is  never  contemptible  nor  ever 
excellent.  The  ^'  Fan"  is  one  of  those  mythological  fictions 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  the  hand,  but  which,  like  other 
things  that  lie  open  to  every  one's  use,  are  of  little  value.  The 
attention  naturally  retires  from  a  new  talc  of  Venus,  Diana,  and 
Minerva. 

His  fables  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  work  :  for,  having 
published  one  volume,  he  left  another  behind  him.  0(  this 
kind  of  fables,  the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
distinct  or  settled  notion.  Phxdrus  evidently  confounds  them 
with  "Tales;"  and  Gay  both  with  "Tales"  and  "Allegorical 
Frosopopceias."  A  "  Fable"  or  "Apologue,"  such  as  is  now 
under  consideration,  seems  to  be,  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative 
in  which  beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inanimate,  arbnres 
hquuntur^  nan  ianium  ferxj  are,  for  the  purpose  of  moral  in- 
atruciion,  feigned  to  act  and  speak  with  human  interest  and  ps- 
sions.  To  this  description  the  compositions  of  Gay  do  not  al- 
ways conform.  For  a  fable  he  gives  now  and  then  a  tale,  or  an 
abstracted  allegory ;  and  from  some,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  it  will  be  diflScult  to  extract  any  moral  principle. 
They  are,  however,  told  with  liveliness;  the  versification  w 
amooth;  and  the  diction,  though  now  and  then  a  little  coo* 
strained  by  the  measure  on  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  "  Trivia"  may  be  allowed  all  that  it  claims ;  it  is  sprightly. 
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varioof)  and  pleasant  The  subject  is  of  that  kind  which  Gay 
was  by  nature  qualified  to  adorn ;  yet  some  of  his  decorations 
may  be  justly  wished  away.  An  hone^tt  blacksmith  might  have 
done  for  Patty  what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.  The  appearance 
of  Cloacina  is  nauseous  and  superfluous :  a  shoe-boy  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  casual  cohabitation  of  mere  mortals. 
Horace's  rule  is  broken  in  both  cases ;  there  is  no  dignus  vin- 
diet  nodusj  no  difficulty  that  required  any  supernatural  interpo^ 
sition.  A  patten  may  be  made  by  the  hamme^^  of  a  mortal ;  and 
m  bastard  may  be  dropped  by  a  human  strumpet.  On  great  oc- 
casions and  on  small,  the  mind  is  repelled  by  useless  and  appa- 
rent  falsehood. 

Of  his  little  poems  the  public  judgment  seems  to  be  right; 
they  are  neither  much  esteemed  nor  totally  despised.  The  story 
of  the  apparition  is  borrowed  firom  one  of  the  tales  of  Poggio. 
Those  that  please  the  least  are  pieces  to  which  "  Oulliver'' 
gave  occasion  ;  for  who  can  much  delight  in  the  echo  of  unnatu- 
ral fiction  ? 

'*  Dione''  is  a  counterpart  to  ^'  Amynta"  and  ^^  Pastor  Fido/' 
and  other  trifles  of  the  same  kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy 
of  imitation.  What  the  Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclusion,  Gay  calls  a  tragedv  from  a  mournful  event;  but  the 
style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay  is  equally  tragical.  There  is 
•omethiog  in  the  poetical  '<  Arcadia*'  so  remote  from  known 
reality  and  speculative  possibility,  that  we  can  never  support 
its  representation  through  a  long  work.  A  pastoral  of  an  hun- 
dred lines  may  be  endured ;  but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and 
lioats,  and  myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets,  through  five  acts? 
Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  literatore,  and 
children  in  the  dawn  of  life ;  bMt  %vill  be  for  the  most  part 
ftrown  away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow  learned. 
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Ut  UcuRGE  Orasvilli:.  or,  as  olhcrs  wriic,  Grtentfifk,  OT 
(ireiwitle,»hcTviordi\on\  LantlMlown.of  Bidf^forO  in  ihe counter 
of  Devon,  leas  i>  knuivn  than  his  name  ami  high  ntik  might 
jEive  reason  to  eupcct.  He  was  born  nSmil  1667,  ihe  son  of 
Bi^nard  Greenvillo,  who  was  inalructtrd  by  Monk  wilh  tho 
most  private  trsnaacliona  of  ihe  reslorBtion,  ami  itic  f^rtndten  ot' 
Sir  BcTil  Greenville,  who  <litil  in  ihe  king's  cause,  at  tbo  tatlJo 
q{  Landsdown. 

Ilia  early  education  was  superintended  by  Sir  William  Ellla; 
uii'l  his  progress  wn  such,  that  before  the  age  of  twelve  be  wh 
ficrit  lo  Canthridgc,"  where  he  pronounced  a  copv  of  his  own 
vcr^fs  to  llie  prinri;ss  Mary  d'V.-\c  nf  Mmlein.  llivii  duchess  ol" 
YoiIj,  when  she  visited  (he  uuiverslly. 

At  the  accession  of  king  James,  Ijeinij  nuw  at  eighteen,  he 
.nj^atu  e\ericil  his  poetical  powers,  and  addressed  the  new  mo- 
narch in  three  short  piuces,  of  which  the  first  is  profane,  and 
the  Iwo  others  such  as  a  boy  mia;hl  be  expected  to  produce; 
but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller,  who  jjerhaps  was  pleased 
to  find  himself  imiiated  in  sis  lines,  which,  though  they  bo^in 
wilh  nonsense  and  end  with  dulness,  excited  in  the  young  author 
a  rapture  of  acknowIed[;mcnl. 


Il  was  |)rolial)Iy  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  poem  to 
llie  carl  nl"  I'etcrborounh,  upon  his  "  accomplishnienl''  of  the 
duke  of  York's  marria;;c  wilh  the  princess  of  Modcna,  whose 
chiiMus  appear  lo  have  pained  a  strong  prevalence  over  his  ima- 
f;ination,  and  upon  wiiom  nothing  ever  has  been  charged  but 
imprudent  piety,  and  intemperate  and  tnisguided  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  I'operv. 

Hu'vever  faithful  Granville  might  have  been  lo  the  king,  or 
however  enamonre'l  of  Ihe  qiLeen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  sup- 
po-ing  that  he  approved  eilhur  the  artifices  or  the  violence  wilh 

•   To  Triiiily  Collfffc-     lly  llie  uiilversity  r 
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whieh  tht  kiog's  religion  was  insinuated  or  obtruded.    He  en- 
deavoured to  be  true  at  onee  to  the  king  and  to  the  church. 

or  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  a 
sufficient  proof,  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  about 
a  month  before  the  prince  of  Orange  landed. 

**  liar,  near  Dontaster,  Oct.  6, 1688. 

'^To  the  honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville,  at  the  earl  of 

Bathe's,  St.  James's. 
*^ Sir— Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  commis- 
sion for  me  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my  desire  at  this  impor- 
tant juncture  to  venture  my  life,  in  some  manner  or  other,  for 
my  king  and  my  country. 

**  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of  lying  obscure 
and  idle  in  a  country  retirement,  when  every  man  who  has  the 
least  sense  of  honour  should  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

''  You  may  remember,  sir,  with  what  reluctance  I  submitted 
to  your  commands  upon  Monmoilth's  rebellion,  when  no  im- 
portunity could  prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the 
academy :  I  was  too  young  to  be  hazarded ;  but,  give  me  leave 
to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to  die  for  one's  coontrjr ;  and 
the  sooner,  the  nobler  the  sacrifice. 

<'  1  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle  Bathe  was  not 
so  old  when  he  was  left  among  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  New- 
berry ;  nor  you  yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  your  escape  firom 
your  tutor's,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence  of  Scilly. 

<'  The  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about  again.  The 
king  has  been  misled ;  let  those  who  have  misled  him  be  an- 
swerable for  it.  Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own 
person  ;  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  doty  to  defend  it 

<<  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if  the  Hollanders 
are  rash  enough  to  make  such  an  attempt;  but*be  that  as  it  will, 
I  beg  leave  to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to  devote  hb  life  to 
his  service,  and  my  country's,  after  the  example  of  all  mj  an- 
cestors. 

<<  The  gentry  assembled  at  York,  to  agree  upon  the  choice  of 
representatives  for  the  county,  have  prepared  an  address,  to 
assure  his  majesty  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  humbly  beseech  him  to  give  them  such  magis- 
trates u  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  ofthe  land ;  for,  at  pre- 
sent there  is  do  authority  to  which  they  oan  l^ally  submit. 

^^  They  have  been  beatiipg  up  for  volunteers  at  York  and  the 
towns  adjacent,  to  supply  the  regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobodv 
will  list 
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^<  By  what  1  can  hear,  every  body  wishes  well  to  the  kiog ; 
but  they  would  be  glad  his  miDislers  were  hanged. 

**  The  winds  continue  so  cootraryy  that  no  landing  can  be  ao 
soon  as  wss  apprehended ;  therefore  I  may  hope,  with  yov 
leave  and  assistance,  to  be  in  readineas  before  any  action  can 
begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly  and  moat  eameatly  to 
add  this  one  act  of  your  indulgence  more  to  so  many  other  testi- 
monies which  I  have  constantly  received  of  your  goodness;  and 
be  pleased  to  believe  me  always,  with  the  utmost  duty  and  sub- 
mission, sir^ 

**  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Granville.'* 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  kiAg  William  he  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  literary  retirement,  and  indeed  had  for  some  time 
few  other  pleasures  but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He 
was,  as  the  biographers  observe,  the  younger  son  of  a  yooofer 
brother ;  a  denomination  by  which  our  ancestore  proverbidly 
expressed  the  lowest  state  of  penury  and  dependence.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  preserved  himself  at  this  time  from  dis- 
grace and  difficulties  by  (economy,  which  he  forgot  or  neglected 
in  life  more  advanced,  and  in  better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the  countess  of 
Newburgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated  with  so  much  ardour  by  the 
name  of  iMira.  He  wrote  verses  to  her  before  he  was  three  and 
twenty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the  face  more  than 
the  mind.    Poets  are  sometimes  in  too  much  haste  to  pnise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable  that  he  composed 
his  dramatic  pieces,  the  ^<  She  Gallants,''  (acted  1696)  which  he 
revised,  and  called  ''  Once  a  Liover  and  Always  a  Lover  f 
^'  The  Jew  of  Venice,"  altered  from  Shakspesre's  **  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  (1698) ;  "  Heroic  Love,"  a  tragedy,  (1701) ;  «  The 
British  Enchanters,"  (1706),  a  dramatic  poem;  and  '^Peleos 
and  Thetis,"  a  masque,  written  to  accompany  *^  The  Jew  of 
Venice." 

The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his  own  edition 
of  his  works,  I  never  saw ;  <^  Once  a  Lover  and  Always  a  Lover" 
is  said  to  be  in  a  great  degree  indecent  and  gross.  Granville 
could  not  admire  without  bigotry ;  h^  copied  the  wrong  as  well 
as  the  right  from  his  nusters,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
learned  obscenity  from  Wycherly,  as  he  learned  mythology 
from  Waller. 

In  his  **  J^w  of  Venice,"  as  Rowe  remarks,  the  character  of 
1^  Shylock"  is  made  comic,  and  we  are  prompted  to  laoghtar 
instead  of  detestation. 
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It  is  evident  that  "  Heroic  Love^'  was  written  and  presented 
im  the  sta^  before  the  death  of  Dryden.  It  is  a  mythological 
poem,  upon  the  love  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryaeis,  and  therefore 
easily  sunk  into  neglect,  Uiough  praised  in  verse  by  Drydeo^ 
and  in  prose  by  Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this  speech  : 

Fite  holds  the  strlngi,  and  men  like  children  more 
ISut  as  they're  led ;  success  is  firom  aboTe. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  having  his  fortune  improved 
by  bequests  from  his  father,  and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Bath,  he 
was  chosen  into  parliament  for  Fowey.  He  soon  after  engaged 
in  a  joint  translation  of  the  *^  Invectives  against  Philip,''  with  a 
design,  surely  weak  and  puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of 
Demosthenes  upon  the  head  of  Louis. 

He  aflerwanls  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again  augmented  by 
an  inheritance  from  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  who, 
as  he  returned  from  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  died  at  sea. 
He  coillinued  to  serve  in  parliament ;  and  in  the  ninth  year  of 
queen  Anne,  was  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  of  Cornwall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry  (1710,)  he  was 
made  secretary  at  war,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made  twelve  peers  in 
a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became  lord  liindsdown  baron  Bideford, 
by  a  promotion  justly  remarked  to  be  not  invidioua,  because  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages,  that  of  the  earl 
of  Bath  and  lord  Granville  of  Potheridge,  had  lately  become 
extinct.  Being  now  high  in  the  queen's  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  a  privy  councellor, 
and  to  his  other  honours  was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's 
'  Windsor  Forest'  He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be  treasurer 
of  the  liousehoid. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title ;  for  at  the  ac- 
<^ession  of  king  George  his  place  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Choi- 
mondeley,  and  he  was  persecuted  with  the  rest  of  bis  party. 
Having  protested  against  the  bill  for  attainting  Ormond  and 
Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insurrection  in  Scotland,  aeized 
Sep.  26, 1715,  as  a  suspected  man,  and  confined  in  the  tower 
till  Feb.  8,  1717,  when  he  was  at  last  released,  and  restored  to 
his  seat  in  parliament;  where  (1719),  he  made  a  very  ardent 
and  animated  speech  against  the  repeal  of  the  bill  to  prevent  oc- 
casional conformity,  %vhich,  however,  though  it  waa  then  print- 
ed, he  has  not  inserted  into  his  works. 

Sometime  afterwards  (about  1722),  being  perhaps  embar- 
rassed by  his  profusion,  he  went  into  foreign  countries,  with 
the  usual  pretence  of  recovering  his  health.    In  this  state  of 
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leisure  and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of  Burnet's 
history,  of  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  approved  the 
general  tendency*  and  where  he  thoufi;ht  himself  able  to  detect 
some  particular  falsehoods.  He  therefore  undertook  the  vindi- 
cation of  general  Monk  from  some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Bomty  and 
some  misrepresentutions  of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  answered 
civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Oldmixon ;  and  more  roughly 
by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical  performance  is  a  defence  of  his  relation 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom  lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a 
form  very  unamiable.  So  much  is  urged  in  this  apology  to  jus- 
tify many  actions  that  have  been  represented  as  culpable,  and  to 
palliate  the  rest,  that  the  reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater 
part;  and  it  is  made  very  probable  that  Clarendon  was  by  per^ 
sonal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of  Greenville,  as  Green- 
ville was  also  very  willing  to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon. 
These  pieces  were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Being  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours,  and  enjoy  his 
reputation,  he  published  (1732)  a  very  beautiful  and  splendid 
edition  of  his  works,  in  which  h^  omitted  what  he  disapproved 
and  enlarged  what  seemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  received  by  queen 
Caroline;  to  whom  and  to  the  princess  Anne  he  presented  his 
works,  with  verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  conclud- 
ed his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-sauare,  Jan.  30,  1735,  having  a  few 
days  before  buried  his  wife,  the  lady  Anne  Villiers,  widow  to 
Mr.  Thynne,  by  whom  lie  had  four  daughters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from  their  works; 
but  there  are  works  which  owe  their  reputation  to  the  character 
of  the  writer.  ITie  public  sometimes  has  its  favourites  whom  it 
rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the  honours  due  to 
another.  From  him  whom  we  reverence  for  his  beneficence  we 
do  not  willingly  withhold  the  praise  of  genius;  a  man  of  ex- 
alted  merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplished  writer,  as  a  beauty 
finds  no  great  difficulty  in  passing  for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth,  and  therefore  at- 
tracted notice;  since  he  is  by  Pope  styled  "the  polite,"  he 
must  be  supposed  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved: 
he  was  in  times  of  contest  and  turbulence  steady  to  his  party, 
and  obtained  that  esteem  which  is  always  conferred  upon  firm- 
ness and  consistency.  With  those  advantages,  having  learned 
the  art  of  versifying,  he  declared  himself  a  poet;  and  his  claim 
to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes  up  his  book 
ivithout  any  fivourabte  ^^imdvees,  the  praise  already  received 
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will  be  thought  sufficient;  for  his  works  do  not  show  him  to 
have  had  much  comprehension  from  nature  or  illumination  from 
learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  above  the  imita- 
tion of  Waller,  of  whom  he  has  copied  the  faults,  and  very  little 
more.  He  is  for  ever  amusing  himself  with  puerifities  of  my- 
thology ;  his  king  is  Jupiter,  who,  if  the  queen  brines  no  chil- 
dren, has  a  barren  Juno.  The  queen  is  compounded  of  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Minerva.  His  poem  on  the  duchess  of  Grafton's 
lawsuit,  after  having  rattled  awhile  with  Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars 
and  Alcides,  Cassiope,  Niobe,  and  the  Propetides,  Hercules, 
Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  with  pro- 
ianeness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned, 
have  little  in  them  of  either  art  or  nature,  of  the  sentiments  of 
a  lover  or  the  language  of  a  poet :  there  may  be  found,  now 
and  then,  a  happier  effort;  but 'they  are  commonly  feeble  and 
unaffecting,  or  forced  and  extravagant. 

His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  sprightly  or  elegant,  either 
keen  or  weighty.  They  are  triCfes  written  by  idleness  and  pub- 
lished by  vanity.  But  his  prologues  and  epilogues  hare  a  just 
claim  to  praise. 

The  '^  Progress  of  Beauty,''  seems  one  of  his  most  elaborate 
pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  in  splendour  and  gaiety ;  but  the  me- 
rit of  original  thought  is  wanting.  Its  highest  praise  is  the 
spirit  with  which  he  celebrates  king  James's  consort,  when  she 
was  queen  no  longer. 

The  '^  £ssay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry"  is  n6t  inele- 
gant nor  injudicious,  and  has  something  of  vigour  beyond  most 
of  his  other  performances :  his  precepts  are  just,  and  his  cau- 
tions proper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didactic  poem 
novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  ornaments  and  illustrations. 
His  poetical  precepts  are  accompanied  with  agreeable  and  in- 
structive notes. 

The  ''  Masque  of  Peleus  and  Thetis'^  has  here  and  there  a 
pretty  line;  but  it  is  not  always  melodious,  and  the  conclusion 
IS  wretched. 

In  his  **  British  Enchanters"  he  has  bidden  defiance  to  all 
chronology,  by  confounding  the  inconsistent  manners  of  differ- 
ent ages ;  but  the  dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Dryden's  rhym- 
ing plays;  and  his  songs  are  lively  though  not  very  correct 
This  is,  I  think,  far  the  best  of  his  works;  for,  if  it  has  many 
faults,  it  has  likewise  passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though 
they  do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence. 

VOL.  v.*-3  K 


YALDEN. 


Thomas  Yalden,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John  YMen,  of 
Sussex,  was  born  in  the  cily  of  Exter,  in  1671.  Having  been 
educated  in  the  grammar-school  belonging  to  Magdalen  coUege 
in  Oxford,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  admitted 
commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  under  the  tuition  of  Josiah  Pullen, 
a  man  whose  name  is  still  remembered  in  the  university.  He 
became  next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Magdalen  college, 
where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky  accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  declamation;  and 
Dr.  Hough,  the  president  happening  to  attend,  thought  the  com- 
position too  good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  time  after,  the 
doctor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  busy  in  the  library,  set 
him  an  exercise  for  punishment ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  deceiv- 
ed by  any  artifice,  locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened, 
had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given,  and  produced  with 
little  difficulty  a  composition  which  so  pleased  the  president,  that 
he  told  him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  favour  him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  thp.  nnllege  were  Addison  and 
Sacheverell,  men  who  were  in  those  times  friends,  and  who 
both  adopted  Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yalden  continued, 
throughout  his  life,  to  think  as  probably  he  thought  at  first,  yet 
did  not  forfeit  the  friendship  of  Addison. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  king  William,  Yalden  made  an 
ode.  There  never  was  any  reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets 
than  that  of  William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  song  him- 
self, but  happened  to  employ  ministers  who  pleased  themselves 
with  the  praise  of  patronage. 

Of  this  odb  mention  is  made  in  a  humorous  poem  of  that  time, 
called  'The  Oxford  Lureate;'  in  which,  after  many  claims  hid 
been  made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented  as  demanding  the 
laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his  trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  re- 
ward : 

His  crime  was  for  being-  n  felon  in  retse, 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  king ; 
The  first  was  a  tnck  not  uncommon  or  scarce. 

But  the  \aslN«aa  an  impudent  thing; 
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• 

Yet  what  he  IukI  iloPn  WM  so  little  worth  ttealinfy 

They  forgave  him  the  daroage  and  coeta. 
Had  he  ta'en  the  whole  ode  as  he  took  it  piece-ikiealin(|^, 

Tliey  had  (inM  him  but  tenpence  at  moat. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing  was  Congreve. 

He  wrote  another  poeni|  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 

In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  the  college ;  and  next  year, 
entering  into  orders,  was  presented  by  the  society  with  a  living 
ID  Warwickshire,*  consistent  with  his  fellowship,  and  chosen 
lecturer  of  moral  philosophy,  a  very  honourable  office. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  wrote  another  poem ;  and 
is  said,  by  the  author  of  the  *  Biographia,'  to  have  declared  him- 
self of  the  party  who  had  the  honourable  distinction  of  high- 
churchmen. 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort. Next  year  he  became  doctor  in  divinity,  and  soon  after 
resigned  his  fellowship  and  lecture ;  and  as  a  token  of  his  gra- 
titude, gave  the  college  a  picture  of  their  founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton  and  Cleanville,t  two  adjoin- 
ing towns  and  benefices  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  had  the  prebends, 
or  sinecures,  of  Deans,  Hains,  and  Pendles,  in  Devonshire.  He 
had  before^  been  chosen,  in  169S,  preacher  of  Bridewell  hos« 
pital,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Atterbury.$- 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  and  inoffensive 
life,  till  the  clamour  was  raised  about  Atterbury's  plot.  Every 
loyal  eye  was  on  the  watch  for  abettors  or  partakers  of  the  hor- 
rid conspiracy ;  and  Dr.  Yalden,  having  some  acquaintance  witli 
the  bishop,  and  being  familiarly  conversant  with  Kelly,  his  secre- 
tary, fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into  custody. 

Upon  his  ttxamination  he  waa  charged  with  a  dangerous  cor- 
respondence with  Kelly.  The  correspondence  he  acknowledged ; 
but  maintained  that  it  had  no  treasonable  tJendency.  His  papers 
were  seized  ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could  fix  a  crime  upon 
him,  except  two  words  in  his  pocket-book,  thorough  paced  doc- 
trine. This  expression  the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had 
impregnated  with  treason,  and  the  doctor  was  enjoined  to  ex- 
plain them.  Thus  pressed,  he  told  them  that  the  words  had  laid 
unheeded  in  his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  and 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of  them ;  but  the  truth 

• 

*  The  vicarage  of  WiUoug^hby,  which  he  resigned  in  1708L    N. 

f  This  preferment  was  given  him  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort.    N. 

^  Not  long  afier. 

^  Dr.  Atterbuiy  retained  the  office  of  preacher  at  Bridewell  till  his  pro- 
motion to  the  bishoprick  of  Rochester.  Dr.  Yalden  succeeded  him  as 
preacher  in  June,  iri3.    N. 
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WIS,  that  he  had  gratified  his  eorioaity  om  dqr  bf  lM«ii»  iDaaid 
Burgess  in  the  pulpit,  and  thoae  words  wefea  aaemoriarhint  oC 
a  remarkable  sentence  by  whieb.he  warned  his  eongcegatkm  to 
^  beware  of  thorou^  paced  doctrine,  that  doetrine  whieh,  eas- 
ing in  at  one  ear  paces  through  tbe  lte«l»  and  goes  out  at  the 
other." 

Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his  papers,  and  no  evi- 
dence arising  against  hin,  he  wss  s^  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  bt  supposed  that  a  man  of  this  character  attained 
high  dignities  in  the  ehur«h ;  bat  he  still  retained  the  fiiendship 
and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a  very  numerous  and  spleodia 
set  of  acquaintance.  He  died  July  16,  1736,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  ace. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind  which,  when 
be  formed  his  poetical  character,  was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric 
Having  fiied  his  attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model,  he  has  attempt- 
ed in  some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a  '*  Hymn  to 
Darkness,^^  evidently  as  a  counterpart  to  Cowley*s  **  Hymn  to 
Light." 

This  hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  performance,  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  imagined  with  great  vigour  and  expressed  with  great 
propriety.  I  will  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven  first  stanzas  are 
good;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh,  are  the  best;  tbe 
eighth  seems  to  involve  a  contradiction;  the  tenth  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful ;  the  thirteeenth,  fourteen,  and  fifteenth,  are 
partly  mythological  and  partly  religious,  and  therefore  not  suit- 
able to  each  other :  he  might  better  have  made  the  whole  merely 
philosophical. 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  where  Yalden  may  be 
suspected,  though  hardly  convicted,  of  having  consulted  the 

**  HyokUUBBdTlmhnkm^'.  of  WotKeniA,  in  iko  eixth  Stanza,  Which 

answers  in  some  sort  to  these  lines : 


Ilia  suo  pneest  nocturnis  namine 
Perque  vias  errare  noTis  dat  spectra  figurii, 
Manetque  ezcitos  mediot  ululare  per  agrot 
Sub  nocteniy  et  qaestu  notoa  complere  penatet. 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion : 

IDa  sQo  seniufii  secludit  corpore  toto 
Haud  numerans  jugi  fugientia  lecala  lapm. 
Ergo  ubi  potUfemum  mundi  compage  soluta 
Hanc  rerum  molein  suprepia  absumpserit  hora 
Ipsa  leves  cineres  nobe  amplectetur  opacln, 
Bt  prisco  imperio  rursua  dominabitur  uxbba. 

His  *<  Hymn  to  Light"  is  not  equal  to  the  other.  He  seemt 
to  think  that  there  is  an  east  absolute  and  positive  where  mom- 
iag  rises. 
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In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sudden  eruption  of 
new-created  lights  he  says. 

Awhile  th'  Almighty  wond'ring  stood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  infinite  knowledge  can  neve? 
wonder.     All  wonder  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  deserve 
perusal,  though  they  are  not  always  exactly  polished,  though 
the  rhymes  are  sometimes  very  ill  sorted,  and  though  his  faults 
seem  rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the  negligences  of 
enthusiasm. 


TICKELL. 


Thomas  Tickell,  the  sod  of  the  reverend  Richard  TickelJ, 
was  born  in  1686,  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland ;  and  in  April, 
ITOly  became  a  member  ot  Queen's  College  in  Oxford ;  in  1708 
he  was  made  master  of  arts;  and,  two  years  ailerwards,  was 
chosen  fellow;  for  which,  as  he  did. not  comply  with  the  sta- 
tutes, by  taking  orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
crown.  He  held  his  fellowship  till  1726,  and  then  vacated  it, 
by  marrying,  in  that  year,  at  Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who  wear  away  their 
lives  in  closets;  he  entered  early  into  the  world,  and  was  long 
busy  in  public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  initiated  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is  said  to  have  gained  by 
his  verses  in  praise  of  ''  Rosamond." 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to  deny  r^rd, 
for  they  contain  some  of  the  most  elegant  encomiastic  strains; 
and,  among  the  innumerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a  comparisoo. 
It  may  deserve  observation,  that,  when  Pope  wrote  long  aAer- 
wards  in  praise  of  Addison,  he  has  copied,  at  least  has  resembled, 
.Tickell: 

Let  joy  salute  fair  Rosamonda't  thtde. 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves. 
And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  their  loves : 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate. 
Since  love,  which  made  them  wretched,  made  them  great ; 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan. 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

TiCKSU. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurell'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

POFB. 

He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  at  the  appear- 
ance of  ''  Cato,'^  with  equal  skill  but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  queen  Anne  were  negotiating  with 
France,  Tickell  published  ''  The  Prospect  of  Peace/'  a  poem, 
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of  which  the  tendency  was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the  pride 
of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity.  How  far  Tkkell, 
whom  Swift  afterwards  mentioned  as  JfFhiggisstmttSf  had  then 
connected  himself  with  any  party,  I  know  not ;  this  poem  cer- 
tainly did  not  flatter  the  practices  or  promote  the  opinions  of 
the  men  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then  in  power,  suf- 
fered his  friendship  to  prevail  over  his  public  spirit,  and  gave, 
in  the  ^^  Spectator''  such  praises  of  Tickell's  poem,  that  when, 
after  having  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid  hold  on  it  at  last, 
I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours  which  it  had  received  and 
found  it  a  piece  to  be  approved  rather  than  admired.  But  the 
hope  excited  by  a  work  of  genius  being  general  and  indefinite, 
is  rarely  gratified.  It  was  read  at  that  time  with  so  much  favour, 
that  six  editions  were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  king  George  he  sung  ''  The  Royal  Pro- 
gress ;"  which  being  inserted  in4he  ^'  Spectator"  is  well  known ;. 
and  of  which  it  is  just  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in  Tickell's  life  was 
his  publication  of  the  first  book  of  the  '^  Iliad,"  as  translated  by 
himself,  an  apparent  opposition  to  Pope's  ^^  Homer,"  of  which 
the  first  part  made  Its  entrance  into  the  world  at  the  same  time. 
Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  were  both  good,  but 
that  Tickell's  was  the  best  that  ever  was  made ;  and  with  Addi- 
son, the  wits,  his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  con- 
cur.    Pope  does  not  appear  to   have  been   much   dismayed; 
'^  for,^'  says  he, "  I  have  the  tpwn,  that  is  the  mob,  on  my  side." 
But  he  remarks,  '^  that  it  is  common  for  the  smaller  party  to 
make  up  in  diligence  what  they  want  in  numbers ;  he  appeals 
to  the  people  as  his  proper  judges ;  i|nd,  if  they  are  not  inclined 
to  condemn  him,  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  high-flyers  at 
Button's." 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addison  an  impartial  judge;  for  he 
considered  him  as  the  writer  of  Tickell's  verson.  The  reasons 
for  his  suspicion  1  will  literally  transcribe  from  Mr.  Spence's 
collection. 

<^  There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope)  between  Mr, 
Addison  and  me  for  some  time ;  and  we  had  not  been  in  company 
together  for  a  good  while,  any  where  but  at  Button's  coffee-house, 
where  I  used  to  see  him  almost  every  day.  On  his  meeting  me 
there  one  day  in  particular,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  should 
be  glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I  staid  till  those 
people  were  gone  (Budgell  and  Philips.)  We  went  accordingly ; 
and  after  dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  'That  he  had  wanted  for 
some  time  to  talk  with  me ;  that  his  friend  Tickell  had  formerly, 
whilst  at  Oxford,  translated  the  first  book  of  the  <<  Iliad ;"  that 
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he  dengoed  to  (Hrint  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  lobk  it  over; 
that  he  must  therefore  heg  that  I  would  not  deairt  him*  to  hiok 
oyer  my  firat  book,  because  if  he  did,  it  Would  have  the' air  of 
douUe^ediog.^  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of 
Mr.  Tlekell  that  he  was  goii^  to  publish  his  translation ;'  that 
he  c^lainly  had  as  much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myarff ; 
and  that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  &ir  stage,  i  then 
added,  that  I  would  not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first  book 
ct  the**  Iliad,'^  because  he  had  looked  over  Mr.  TickelPs ;  but 
could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  hiar  observations  on  the  se- 
cond, which  I  had  then  finished,  and  which  Mr.  Tickdl  had  not 
touched  upon.  AccerdiHgtr  I  sf<snt  him  the  second  book  the 
next  mornings  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  days  after  returned  it, 
with  very  high  commendations.  Soon  after  it  was  genfnlly 
known  dbat  Mr.  Tickell  was  publishing  the  firat  book  of  the 
'<  Iliad,*'  i  met  Dr.  Young  in  the.  street;  and  ujxin  our  falling 
into  that  subject,  the  doctor  expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise 
at  TickeiPs  having  had  such  a  translation  so  long  by  him.  He 
said,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  matter ;  that  each  used  to  communiesle 
to  the  other  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least  things; 
that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  burned  in  so  long  a  work  that 
without  his  knowing  something  of  the  matter ;  and  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  single  word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion.  The  sur- 
prise of  Dr.  Young,  together  with  what  Steele  has  said  against 
Tickell  in  relation  to  this  afiiiir,  make  it  highly  probable  that 
there  was  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ;  and  indeed 
Tickell  himself,  who  is  a  very  &ir  worthy  man,  has  since  in  a 
manner  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me.  When  it  was  introduced 
into  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr.  Pope  by  a 
third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny  it;  which,  considering  his 
honour  and  zeal  for  his  departed  friend,  was  the  same  as  own- 
ing it** 

upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  Warburton  hints  that 
other  circumstances  concurred,  Pope  always,  in  his  "  Art  of 
Sinking,"  quotes  this  book  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be  tedious ;  the  palm 
is  now  given  universally  to  Pope ;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of 
TickelPs  were  rather  to  be  preferred  ;  and  Pope  seems  to  have 
since  borrowed  somethmg  from  them  in  the  correction  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed,  Tickell  gave 
what  assistance  his  pen  would  supply.  Hils  <<  Letter  to  A  virion" 
stands  high  among  party  poems*;  it  expresses  contempt  mthout 
coarseness,  and  superiority  without  insolence.  It  had  the  suc- 
cess which  it  deserved,  Mug  five  times  printed. 

He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addison,  who,  when 
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he  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  lord  Sunderland^took  him 
thither,  and  employed  him  in  public  business ;  and  when  (1717) 
afterwards  he  arose  to  be  secretary  of  state,  made  him  under- 
secretary. Their  friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without 
abatement ;  for  when  Addison  died,  he  left  him  the  charge  of 
publishing  his  works,  with  a  solemn  recommendation  to  the 
patronage  of  Craggs. 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author,  which 
could  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to  the  assistance  which  might  be 
suspected  to  have  strengthened  or  embellished  his  earlier  com- 
positions :  but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  produced  nobler 
lines  than  are  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs ;  nor 
is  a  more  sublime  or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  lo  be  found  in 
the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 

lie  was  afterwards  (about  1725)  made  secretary  to  the  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  honour  ;  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  1740,  when  he  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  at 
Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned,  the  longest  is  ^*  Kensington 
Gardens,"  of  which  the  versification  is  smooth  and  el^nt,  but 
the  fiction  udskilfully  compounded  of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothic 
fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  exploded  beings  could  have 
done  much ;  and  when  they  are  brought  together  they  only 
make  each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickell,  however,  cannot 
be  refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor  poets ;  nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Spectator. 
With  respect  to  his  personal  character^  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  gay  conversation,  at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and 
company,  and  In  his  domestic  relations  without  censure. 


vol..  v.— -3  Ji 
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HAMMOND. 


Oi  Mr.  Hammond,  though  he  be  well  remembered  as  a 
mail  esteemed  and  caressed  by  the  elegant  and  the  great,  I  was 
at  first  able  to  obtain  no  other  memorials  than  such  as  are  sup- 
plied by  a  book  called  '<  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;''  of  which 
1  take  this  opportunity  to  testify,  that  it  was  not  writteo,  nor, 
I  believe,  ever  seen,  by  either  of  the  Gibbers ;  but  was  the  work 
of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  very  acate  un- 
derstanding, though  with  little  scholastic  education,  who,  not 
long  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of  a 
consumption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his  end  was  pious. 
Theophilus  Gibber,  then  a  prisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I  was 
told,  his  name  for  ten  guineas.  The  manuscript  of  Shiels  isnovr 
in  my  possession. 

1  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though  he  was  no  negli- 
«rent  inquirer,  had  been  misled  by  false  accounts ;  for  he  relates 
that  James  Hammond,  the  author  of  the  elegies,  was  the  son  of 
a  Turkey  merchant,  arul  had  some  oflSce  at  the  prince  of  WaJes's 
court,  till  the  love  of  a  lady,  whose  name  was  Dashwood,  for 
some  time  disordered  his  understanding.  He  was  uneztinguish- 
ably  amorous,  and  his  mistress  inexorably  cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true  and  part  false.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond,  a  man  of  note  among  the 
wits,  poets,  and  parliamentary  orators,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  marrying; 
his  sister."^  He  was  born  about  1710,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster scliool ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  uni- 
versity .t  He  was  equerry  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  seems 
to  have  come  very  early  into  public  notice,  and  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  those  whose  friendships  prejudiced  mankind 
at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were  bestowed ; 
for  he  was  the  companion  of  Gobham,  Lyttleton,  and  Ghester- 

*  This  account  is  still  erroneous;  James  tlammond,  oi^  author,  ^mB  oft 
different  family,  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond,  of  Somersham-place, 
injkp  county  of  Huntingdon,  Esq.     See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  p.  780.    a 

^tlr.  Cole  gives  him  to  Cambridge.  MSS.  Atlieox  Cantaty.*iii  Mos. 
Urit.       C. 
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lieM.  He  is  nid  to  have  divided  his  lifi^  between  pleasure  and 
books;  in  his  retirement  foi^^tting  the  town,  and  in  his  gaiety 
losing  the  student  Of  his  literary  hours  all  the  effects  are  here 
exhibitedi  of  which  the  el^es  were  written  very  early,  and  the 
prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1741 1  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for  Truro  in  Corn- 
wall, probably  one  of  those  who  were  elected  by  the  prince's 
influence ;  and  died  next  year,  in  June,  at  Stowe,  the  famous  scat 
of  lord  Cobbam.  His  mistress  long  outlived  him,  and  in  1779 
died  unmarried.  The  character  which  her  lover  bequeathed  her 
was,  indeed,  not  likely  to  attract  courtship. 

The  elegies  were  published  after  his  death ;  and  while  the 
writer's  name  was  remembered  with  fondness,  they  were  read 
with  a  resolution  to  admire  them. 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor,  who  was  then 
believed,  and  is  now  affirmed  by  Dr.  Maty  to  be  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  raised  strong  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

But  of  the  prebceTi  whoever  he  was,  it  may  be  reasonably  sus- 
pected that  he  never  read  the  poems;  for  he  professes  to  value 
them  for  a  very  high  species  of  excellence,  and  recommends 
them  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  expresses  a 
real  passion  in  the  language  of  nature.  But  the  truth  is,  these 
elegies  have  neither  passion,  nature*  nor  manners.  Where  there 
isi^fiction  there  is  no  passion :  he  that  describes  himself  as  a  shep* 
herd,  and  his  Nesera  or  Delia  as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats 
and  lambs,  feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts  his  mistress  with 
Roman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her  ;  for  she  may  with  good 
reason  suspect  his  sincerity.  Hammond  has  few  sentiments 
drawn  from  nature  and  few  images  from  modern  life.  He  pro- 
duces nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all 
his  productions  three  stanzas  that  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  with  dying ;  and  what 
then  shall  follow? 

WUt  thou  in  tean  thy  lover's  cone  ittend  f 

With  eyes  averted  lirht  the  solemn  pyre  ; 
Till  all  around  the  dolaol  flames  ascend, 

Then,  alowly  sinking,  by  degrees  expire  i 

To  sooth  the  horering  soul  be  thine  the  care. 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band ; 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  vase  to  bear. 
And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  hand. 

Panchaia's  odours  be  their  costly  feast, 

And  all  the  pride  of  Asia's  fragrant  year : 
Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  farthest  east,  ' 

And,  what  is  still  more  precious,  give  thy  tear.  % 


SOMERVJLE. 


Of  Mr.*  Somervile's  life  1  am  not  able  to  say  any  thing 
that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estato  was  in  Warwikshire :  his 
house,  where  he  was  born  in  1692,  is  called  Edston,  a  seat  in- 
herited from  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  for  he  was  said  to  be  of 
the  first  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  of  himself  that  he  was 
boirn  near  the  Avon's  banks.  He  was  bred  at  the  Winchester- 
school,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  New  College.  It  does  not 
appear  that  in  the  places  of  his  education  he  exhibited  any  un- 
common proofs  of  genius  or  literature.  His  powers  were  first 
displayed  in  the  country,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  poet^ 
a  genUeman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  justice  of  the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems  have  delighted 
will  read  with  pain  the  following  account,  copied  from  the 
letters  of  his  friend  Shenstone,  by  whom  be  was  too  much 
resembled. 

'' — Our  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  !  I  did  not  imagine  I 
could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find  myself  on  this  occasion. — 
Subkttum  gtiwrimus.  I  can  now  excuse  all  his  foibles ;  im- 
pute them  to  age,  and  to  distress  of  circumstances;  the  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  my  very  soul  to  think  on.  For  a 
man  of  high  .spirit,  conscious  of  having  (at  least  in  one  pro^ 
duction)  generally  pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and  threaCt 
ed  by  wretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense ;  to  be  forced  to 
drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
pains  of  the  mind,  is  a  misery." 

He  died  July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near 
Henley  on  Arden. 

His  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied ;  his  estate  is  said  to 
have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  which  by  his  death  devolved 
to  lord  Somervile  of  Scotland.  His  mother  indeed,  who  lived 
till  ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  six  hundred. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  not  better  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit memorials  of  a  writer  who  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  have 
aet  a  good  example  to  men  of  his  own  class, .  by  devoting  part 
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of  his  time  to  elegant  knowledge  :  and  who  has  sbown,  by  the 
subjects  which  his  poetry  has  adorned,  that  it  is  practicable  to 
be  at  once  a  skilful  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters. 

Somervile  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and  though  per- 
haps he  has  not  in  any  reached  such  excellence  as  to  raise  much 
envy,  it  may  commonly  be  said  at  least,  that  **  he  writes  very 
well  for  a  gentleman/'  His  serious  pieces  are  sometimes  ele- 
vated, and  his  trifles  are  sometimes  elegant.  In  his  verses  to 
Addison,  the  couplet  which  mentions  Clio,  is  written  with  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of  those  happy 
strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.  In  his  odes  to  Marlborough 
there  are  beautiful  lines;  but  in  the  second  ode  he  shows  that 
he  knew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  private  virtues. 
His  subjects  are  commonly  such  as  require  no  great  depth  of 
thought  or  energy  of  expression.  His  Fables  are  generally  stale, 
and  therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  favourite,  '^  The  Two 
Springs,^'  the  fiction  is  unnatural  and  the  moral  inconsequential. 
In  his  Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too  little  care  of 
language,  and  not  su£Bcient  rapidity  of  narration. 

His  great  work  is  his  '^  Chas«,''  which  he  undertook  in  his 
maturer  age,  when  his  car  was  improved  to  the  approbation  of 
blank  verse,  of  which  however  his  two  first  lines  gave  a  bad 
specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  totally  denied.  He 
is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to  write  with  great  intelligence  of  his 
subject,  which  is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence ;  and  though 
it  is  impossible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of  verse  in  the 
dangers  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  has  done  all  that  transitioa 
and  variety  could  easily  efiect;  and  has  with  great  propriety 
enlarged  his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting  used  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank  verse  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  ^'  Rural  Sports."  If  blank  verse  be  not  tumid  and  gor- 
geous, it  is  crippled  prose;  and  familiar  images  in  laboured  lan- 
guage have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absurd  novelty, 
which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature,  cannot  please  long. 
One  excellence  of  '^The  Splendid  Shilling"  is,  that  it  is  short. 
Disguise  can  gratify  no  longer  than  it  deceives. 


SAVAGE.* 


It  has  been  observed  in  all  agea,  that  the  advantaged  of 
nature  or  of  fortune  have  contributed  very  little  to  the  promo« 
tion  of  happiness ;  and  that  those  whom  the  splendour  of  their 
rank  or  the  extent  of  their  capacity  hive  placed  upon  the  sum* 
mits  of  human  life,  have  not  often  given  any  just  occasion  to 
envy  in  those  who  look  up  to  them  from  a  lower  station ;  whether 
it  be  that  apparent  superiority  incites  great  designs,  and  great 
designs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  miscarriages,  or  that  the  ge* 
neral  lot  of  mankind  is  misery,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those 
whose  eminence  drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention  have 
been  more  carefully  reoorded,  because  they  were  more  generally 
observed,  and  have  in  reality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than 
those  of  others,  not  more  frequent  or  more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsic  and  adveoti* 
lious,  and  therefore  easily  separable  from  those  by  whom  they 
are  possessed,  should  very  often  flatter  the  mind  with  exptocta- 
tions  of  felicity  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  astonishment ; 
but  it  scvms  rational  to  hope,  that  intellectual  greatness  should 
produce  better  effects ;  that  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments 
should  first  endeavour  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they  who  are 
most  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to  happiness,  should  with  most 
certainty  follow  it  themselves. 

But  this  expectation^  however  plausible,  has  been  very  fre* 
quently  disappointed.  The  heroes  of  literary  as  well  as  civil 
history  have  been  very  often  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they 
have  suffered,  than  for  what  they  have  achieved ;  and  volumes 
have  beea  written  only  to  enumerate  the  miseries  of  the  learned^ 
and  relate  their  unhappy  lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives,  I  am  about  tp  add  the  life  of 
Richard  Savage,  a  man  whose  writings  entitle  him  to  an  emi- 
nent rank  in  the  classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes 
claim  a  degree  of  compassion  not  always  due  to  the  unhappy, 

^  Tlie  lirtt  edition  of  thii  interesting  narratiTe,  tccording  to  Mr.  Bot- 
well,  WIS  published  in  1744,  by  Koberts.  The  second,  now  before  me, 
heirs  (late  1748,  and  wa^  published  by  Care.  Very  few  alterations  wen; 
made  by  the  autlior  when  he  added  it  to  the  present  coflection.    C 
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as  they  were  often  the  consequences  of  the  crimes  of  otbersi 
rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne,  countess  of  Macclesfield,  having 
lived  some  time  upon  very  uneasy  terms  with  her  husband, 
thought  a  public  confession  of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and 
expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  liberty;  and  therefore 
declared,  that  the  child  with  which  she  was  then  great  was 
begotten  by  the  earl  Rivers.  This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made 
her  husband  no  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself,  and 
he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  most  effectual  manner;  for  be 
applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the 
parliament  for  an  act,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dis- 
solved, the  nuptial  contract  totally  annulled,  and  the  children 
of  his  wife  iltegitimated.  This  act,  after  the  usual  deliberation, 
he  obtained,  though  without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  con- 
sidered marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecclesiastical 
judges;*  and  on  March  3d  was  separated  from  his  wife,  whose 
fortune,  which  was  very  great,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  hav- 
ing, as  well  as  her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another 
choice,  was  in  a  short  time  married  to  Col.  Brett. 

While  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was  prosecuting  this  affair,  his 
wife  was,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1697-8,  delivered  of  a  son ; 
and  the  earl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  consider  him  as  his  own, 
left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  declaration; 
for  he  was  his  godfather,  and  gave  him  his  own  name,  which 
was  by  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register  of  St.  Andrew's 
parish  in  Holborn,  but  unfortunately  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  whom,  as  she  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he 
probably  imagined  likely  to  treat  with  great  tenderness  the 
child  that  had  contributed  to  so  pleasing  an  event.  It  is  not 
indeed  easy  to  discover  what  motives  could  be  found  to  over- 
balance that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what  interest  could 
be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty.  The  dread  of  shame  or  of 
poverty,  by  whrch  some  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon 
or  to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  affected 
t  woman  who  had  proclaimed  her  crimes  and  solicited  reproach, 
and  on  whom  the  clemency  of  the  legislature  had  undeservedly 

*  This  yetr  was  made  remarkable  by  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  so- 
lemnized in  the  face  of  the  church.    Halhov'b  Kktisw. 

The  foUowingr  protest  is  registered  in  the  books  of  the  house  of  lords. 
Dissentient. 

Because  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  first  bill  of  that  nature  th»t  hath 
l»a»sed,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce  first  obuined  in  the  spiritual  court; 
which  we  look  upon  ss  an  ill  precedent  and  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
i|'irnt'«  in  ihe  iiiture. 

IJaufax.  Rockbbtjka. 
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bestowed  e  ibrtCiDe,  which  would  have  been  very  little  dimiDish- 
ed  hy.  tbe  expenses  which  the  care  of  her  child  could  have 
l^rou^t  upon  her.  It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  she  would 
be  wicked  without  temptatron;  that  she  would  look  upon  her 
son  from  his  birth  with  a  kind  of  resentnient  and  abhorrence ; 
andy  instead  of  supporting,  assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight 
to  see  him  struggling  with  misery,  or  tliat  she  would  take  every 
opportunity  of  aggravating  his  misfortunes,  and  obstructing  his 
resources,  and  with  an  implacable  and  resdess^cruehy  continue 
her.  persecution  from  the  first  hour  of  his  life  to  the  last. 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  wa^  her  son  born, 
than  she  dfscovered  a  resolution  of  disowning  him ;  and  in  A 
very  short  time  remo%'ed  him  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him 
to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman^  whom  she  directed  to  educate  him 
as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to  inform  him  of  his  true 
parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage.  Bora 
with  a  legal  ciatui  to  honour  aatl  u>  •ffluo»«o,  he  was  in  two 
months  illegitimated  by  the  parliament,  and  disowuod  by  hb 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  launched  upon 
the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be  swallowed  by  its  qutdf- 
sands,  or  dashed  upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  Others  with  the  same 
cruelty.  As  it  was  infipossible  to  avoid  the  inquiries  which  the 
c^riosities  or  tenderness  of  her  relations  made  aAer  her  child, 
she  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the  measures  she  had 
taken ;  and  her  mother,  the  lady  Mason,  whether  in  approbation 
of  her  design,  or  to  prevent  more  criminal  contrivances,  en^ 
Imaged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to  My  her  for  her  care,  lind  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  child.  . 

In  this  charitable  ofice  she  was  assisted  by  his  god-ihother 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  who,  while  ^e  lived,  always  looked  upon  him 
with  that  tenderness  which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made 
peculiarly  necessary  ^  but  her  death,  which  happened  in  his 
tenth  year,  was  another  o£  the  misfortunes  of  bis. childhood; 
for  though:  she  kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  loss,  by  a 
legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet,  as  he  had  none  to  pi^osecute 
his  claim,  to  shelter  him  from  oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the 
assistance  of  justice,  her  Will  was  eluded  by  the  esecutors,  and 
no  part  of  the  money  was  «ter  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned.  The  lady 
Mason  still  continued  her  care,  and  directed  him  to  be  placed 
at  a  small  grammar-school  near  St.  Alban's,  where  he  was 
called  by  the  name  of  his  nurse,  without  the  least  intimation 
tliat  he  had  a  claim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  ihitiitsd  m  literature,  and  passed  through  seve- 
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ral  of  the  clasaesi  with  what  raoidity  or  with  what  appikuBe  cao- 
not  now  be  koowo.  As  he  uwaya  spoke  with  respect  of  his 
master,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rsink  in  which  he  then  wp- 
peered  did  not  hinder  his  genius  fhmi  being  distinguished,  or 
his  industry  from  being  rewarded ;  and  if  in  so  low  a  state  be 
obtained  distinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were 
gained  but  by  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  werj  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  his  i^Iication  was 
equal  to  his  abilities,  because  his  improvement  was  more  than 

Eroportioned  to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed ;  nor  can  it 
e  doubted,  that  if  bis  earliest  productions  had  been  preserved, 
like  those  of  happier  students,  we  might  in  some  have  found 
vigorous  sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  flistinguishes 
*^  The  author  to  be  let,''  and  in  others  strong  touches  of  that 
ardent  imagination  which  painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  **  The 
Wanderer.'' 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  his  father  the  earl 
Rivers  was  snistoJ^-rrith  a  insiemper,  which  in  a  short  time  pot 
an  end  to  his  life.*  He  had  frequently  inquired  after  his  son, 
and  had  always  been  amused  with  fiiUacious  and  evasive  answen; 
but,  being  now  in  his  own  opinion  on  his  death-bed,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  ehildreo, 
and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account  of  him,  with  ao  im* 
portonity  not  to  be  diverted  or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could 
no  longer  refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  give  such  as 
should  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  that  happiness  which  compe- 
tence affi>rds,  and  therefore  declared  that  he  was  dead ;  which 
is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  lie  invented  by  a  mother  to 
deprive  her  son  of  a  provision  which  was  designed  him  by 
another,  and  which  she  could  not  expect  herself,  though  he 
should  lose  it 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness  which  ooold  not  be 
defeated,  because  it  could  not  be  suspected  'r  the  earl  did  not 
imagine  dieie  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother  thai  would 
ruin  her  son  without  enriching  herself,  and  therefore  bestowed 
npon  some  other  person  six  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  ia 
his  will  bequeathed  to  Sava^. 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother  to  iotereepi  this 
provision  which  hed  been  intended  him,  {prompted  her  in  s 
short  time  to  another  project,  a  project  worthy  of  such  a  deposi- 
tion. She  endeavottrod  to  rid  herself  from  the  dangers  of  beii^ 
at  any  time  made  known  to  him,  by  sending  him  secretly  to  the 
American  phntatioiis.t 

*  He  died  August  18th,  1713.    S. 
t  Savage's  pttbce  to  his  f»Ui>^ii^^ 
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By  whose  kiodoMB  this  sebeine  was  eooDtinwtody  or  by  wboio 
iDterposition  she  wu  indueed  to  lay  aside  her  deaigOi  I  know 
not ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lady  Mason  mig^t  persoade 
or  compel  her  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  coold  not  easily  find  ae^ 
complices  wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action ;  for  it 
may  be  conceiTed,  that  those,  who  had  by  a  long  ^;radation  of 
guilt  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  sense  of  common  wickr 
edness,  would  yet  be  diocked  at  the  design  of  a  mother  to  ex- 
pose her  son  to  slavery  and  want,  to  expoae  him  without  inte- 
rest, and  without  provocation ;  and  Savage  might  on  this  occa* 
sion  find  protectors  and  advocates  among  those  who  had  lone 
traded  in  crimes,  and  whom  compassion  had  never  touched 
before. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from  banishing  him 
into  another  oountiy ,  she  formed  soon  after  a  Sjsheme  for  bury- 
ing him  in  poverty  and  obscurity  in  his  own ;  and  that  his  ste- 
tion  of  life,  if  not  the  place  of  his  residence,  might  keep  him  for 
ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  she  ordered  him  to  be  placed  with 
a  shoemaker  in  Holbom,  that,  after  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he 
might  become  his  apprentice.* 

It  is  generally  reported,  that  this  project  was  for  some  time 
successful,  and  that  Savage  was  employed  at  the  awl  longer 
than  he  was  willing  to  confess ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great 
advantage  to  him,  that  an  unexpected  discovery  determined 
him  to  quit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  his  nurse,  who  had  always  treated  him  as  her 
own  son,  died ;  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those 
effects  which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  his 
own ;  he  therefore  w«Qt  to  her  house,  open^  her  boxes,  and 
examined  her  papera,  among  whtcli  fac  found  some  letters  writ- 
ten to  her  by  tlie  lady  Mason,  which  informed  him  of  his  birth, 
and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  employment  which  had 
been  allotted  him,  but  thought  he  had  a  right  to  share  the  afflo- 
ence  of  his  mother;  and  therefore  without  scruple  applied  to 
her  as  hv  son,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  ten- 
derness, and  attract  her  regard.  But  neither  his  letters,  nor  the 
interposition  of  those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distrean 
procured  him,  made  any  impression  upon  her  mind.  She  still 
resolved  to  neglect,  though  me  could  no  longer  disown  him. 

It  waa  to  no  purpose  Uut  he  frequently  solicited  her  to  admit 
him  to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him  with  the  most  vigilant  precau- 
tion, and  ordered  him  to  be  excluded  from  her  home,  by  whom- 

*  SaYife^s  preface  to  his  miicellsaiei. 
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soever  lie  might  be  introduced,  and  what  reaiOD  aoever  he 
might  give  for  entering  it. 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with  the  djseovery 
of  his  real  mother,  that  it  wu  his  frequent  practice  to  walk  in 
the  dark  evenings*  for  several  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  her  as  she  might  come  by  accident  to  the  window,  or 
cross  her  apartment  with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  without  effecti  for 
he  could  neither  soften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand,  and  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  miseries  of  want,  while  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  the  affection  of  a  mother.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  seek  some  other  means  of  support ;  and,  having  no 
profession,  became  by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  literary  world  was  en- 
grossed by  the.Bangorian  controversy,  whjch  filled  the  press 
i^th  pamphlets,  and  the  cofiee-houses  with  disputants.  Of  this 
subject,  as  most  popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  first  attempt, 
and,  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the  question  than  he  had 
casually  collected  from  conversation,  published  a  poem  against 
the  bishop.t 

What  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  performance,  I  know 
not,  it  was  probably  lost  among  the  innumerable  pamphlets  to 
which  that  dispute  gave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  himself  in 
a  little  time  ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  it,  by 
destroying  all  the  copies  that  he  could  collect 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of  writing,^  and  in 
his  eighteenth  year  offered'  to  the  stage  a  comedy  borrowed 
from  a  Spanish  plot,  which  was  refused  by  the  players,  and 
was  therefore  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who,  having  more 
interest^  made  jsnme- Mit^ht  alterations,  and  brought  it  upon  the 
stage,  under  the  title  of '  Woman's  a  Riddle,-*§  but  allowed  the 
unhappy  author  no  part  of  the  profit. 

Not  discouraged  however  at  his  repulse,  he  wrote  two  years 
afterwards  ^  Love  in  a  Veil,'  another  comedy,  borrowed  likewise 
from  the  Spanish,  but  with  little  better  success  than  before ;  tar 
though  it  was  received  and  acted,  yet  it  appeared  so  late  in  the 
year,  that  the  author  obtained  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilks,  by  whom 
he  was  pitied,  caressed,  and  relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  favour  with  all  the 
ardour  of  benevolence  which  constituted   his  character,  pro- 

*  See  the  Plain  Dealer. 

t  It  was  caUed  "  The  Battle  of  the  Pamphlets."    R. 
i  Jacob's  Lives  of  the  Dramatic  Poets.     Dr.  J. 

§  This  play  was  printed  first  in  8vo. ;  and  afterwards  in  12mo.  the  fifth 
edition.    Dr.  J. 
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cioted  his  interest  with  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his  misfiMrtones, 
applauded  his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities  of  recommending 
him,  and  asserted,  that  ^*  the  inhumanity  of  his  mother,  had 
given  him  a  right  to  find  every  good  man  his  father."* 

Nor  was  Mr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaintance  only,  but 
to  his  confidence,  of  which  he  sometimes  related  an  instance 
too  extraordinary  to  be  omitted,  as  it  afibrds  a  very  jiist  idet  of 
his  patron's  character. 

He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an  air  of  the 
utmost  importance,  to  come  very  early  to  his  house  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Savage  came  as  he  had  promised,  found  the 
chariot  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and  ready 
to  go  out.  What  was  intended,  and  whither  they  were  to 
go,  Savage  could  not  conjecture,  and  was  not  willing  to  in- 
quire ;  but  immediately  seated  himself  with  Sir  Richard.  The 
coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  Hyde-Park  comer,  where  they  stopped 
»t  a  petty  tavern,  and  retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard 
then  informed  him,  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  and 
that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thither  that  he  might  write 
for  him.  They  soon  sat  down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated, 
»nd  Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  had  been  ordered  was 
put  upon  the  table.  Savage  was  surprised  at  the  meanness  of 
the  entertainment,  and  after  some  hesitation  veritured  to  ask  for 
some  wine,  which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  ordered 
to  be  brought  They  then  finished  their  dinner,  and  proceeded 
in  their  pamphlet,  which  they  concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Af  r.  Slavage  then  imagined  his  task  was  over,  and  expected 
that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the  reckoning,  and  return  home ; 
but  his  expectations  deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that 
he  was  without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet  must  be  sold 
before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for ;  and  Savage  was  therefore 
obliged  to  go  and  ofier  their  new  production  for  sale  for  two 
guineas,  which  with  some  diflSculty  he  obtained.  Sir  Richard 
then  returned  home,  having  retired  that  day  only  to  avoid  his 
creditors,  and  composed  the  pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his 
reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  (act  equally  uncommon,  which, 
though  it  has  no  relation  to  his  life,  ought  to  be  ))feserved.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  having  one  day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  surprised  at  the  number 
of  liveries  which  surrounded  the  table;  and  utter  dinner,  when 
wine  and  mirth  had  set  them  free  from  the  observation  of  rigid 
ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir  Richard,  how  such  an 
expensive  train  of  domestics  could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune. 

*  Plain  Dealer.    Dr.). 
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Sir  Richard  very  frankly  eonfened,  that  they  were  feUowa  iC 
wbem  be  would  very  wilUo^y  be  rid  :  and  bttog  aaked  why 
Ae  did  not  diaebai^  them,  declared  that  they  were  bailifb»who 
had  introduced  tbemaelves  with  an  execution,  and  whom',  aince 
he  could  not  send  them  away,  he  had  thought  it  eoavenioDt  to 
embellish  with  lireries,  that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  tiiqr 
stayed. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient,  and  by  paying 
the  debt  discharged  their  attendance,  having  obliged  Sir  Richard 
to  promise  that  Siey  should  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a 
retinue  of  the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor,  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely  to  learn  pru- 
dence or  frugality  ;  and  perhaps  many  of  the  misfortunes  which 
the  want  of  those  virtues  brought  upon  him  in  the  fdlowing 
parts  of  his  life,  might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  unimproving  an 
cgcampie. 

Nor  did  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  end  in  common  iavoon. 
He  proposed  to  have  established  him  in  some  settled  scheme  of 
life,  and  to  have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him,  I7  mar- 
rying him  to  a  natural  daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  be- 
stow a  thousand  pounds.  But  though  he  was  always  lavish  of 
future  bounties,  he  conducted  his  affiiirs  in  such  a  manner,  that  be 
was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or  execute  his  own 
intentions, ;  and,  as  he  never  was  able  to  raise  .the  sum  wfaidi 
he  had  offered,  the  marriage  was  delayed.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  ofiSciousIy  informed,  that  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him ; 
by  which  he  was  so  much  exasperated,  that  he  withdrew  the 
allowance  which  he  had  paid  him,  and  never  afterwards  admitted 
him  to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might,  by  his  impru- 
dence, expose  himself  to  the  malice  of  a  talebearer ;  for  his  patnm 
had  many  follies,  which,  as  his  discernment  easily  diaoovered, 
his  imagination  might  sometimes  incite  him  to  mention  too  lo- 
dicrously.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  world  is  su£Gieient  to  dis- 
cover that  such  weakness  is  very  common,  and  that  there  an 
few  who  do  not,  sometimes,  in  the  wantonness  of  thooghtlesi 
mirth,  or  the  heat  of  transient  resentment,  speak  of  their  friends 
and  benefiustors  with  levity  and  contempt,  though  in  their  cooler 
moments  they  want  neither  sense  of  their  kindness,  nor  reve- 
rence for  their  virtue ;  the  fault  therefore  of  Mr.  Savage  was 
rather  of  negligence  than  ingratitude.  But  Sir  Richard  aaual 
likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  pa- 
tiently bear  contempt,  frt>m  one  whom  he  has  relieved  and 
supported,  for  whose  establishment  he  has  laboured^  and  whose 
interest  he  has  promoted  ? 
He  was  now  agam  9\yaii<tonfid  to  fortune  without  any  other 


frimd  tboi  Mr.  Wilks;iinin,  who,  whatever  were  bit  abilities, 
or  skill  ss  so  lelor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  hb 
virtoi*,^  which  are  not  ofteo  to  be  found  in  the  woridi  and  per* 
hsps  less  often  in  his  profession  than  in  others.  To  be  humane, 
generous,  and  candid,  is  a  very  hieh  degree  of  merit  in  any 
case,  but  those  qualities  deserve  still  greater  praise,  when  they 
are  found  in  that  condition  which  makes  almost  every  other 
man,  for  whatever  reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant, 
selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  calamity  sddom 
complained  without  relief,  be  naturally  took  an  unfortunate  wit 
into  his  protection,  and  not  only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  dis- 
tresses, but  continued  an  equal  and  steady  kindness  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained  from  his  mo- 
therf  fiA,y  pounds,  and  a  promise  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  more; 
but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  man,  that  few  promises  of 
any  advantage  to  him  were  performed.  His  mother  was  infect- 
ed,  among  others,  with  the  general  madness  of  the  South  Sea 
traffic ;  and,  having  been  disappointed  in  her  expectations,  re- 
fused to  psy  what  perhaps  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  sudden 
affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  firiendship  of  Mr. 
Wilks,  he  wu  consequently  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the 
theatre ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  amusements  of  the  stage  took- 


*  Ab  H  if  a  \om  to  ntiikiiid  when  my  good  action  ii  forgotten,  I  ihftll 
inKrt  aoother  iaihaice  of  Mr.  Wilk^  generoii^,  rtry  little  Imown.  Mr. 
Smith,  a  gtntleiiian  edacftted  at  Dublin,  being  hindered  bj  an  impedtawnt 
in  bis  pronundation  from  engaging  in  orden»  for  which  hb  friendi  deaigned 
him,  left  hii  own  eonntiy,  and  came  to  London  in  cjneit  of  employment, 
but  found  hb  aoficitationa  fruitleai^  and  hia  neceitiea  every  day  mofe 
premmg.  In  thb  dbteem  he  wrote  a  traj^y,  and  offered  it  to  the  playen^ 
by  wham  it  waa  rejected.  Thua  were  hia  Uiit  hopea  defeated^  and  he  had 
no  other  proapect  than  of  the  moat  deplorable  porerty.  Bat  Mr.  Wilka 
thought  lua  pefformanee,  though  not  pmect,  at  le^  wwthy  of  tome  re- 
waid,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit.  Thb  Hron  he  miproved  with 
ao  much  diligence,  that  the  hoeae  affbrded  him  a  conaiderahle  aaa^  with 
which  he  went  to  Lejrden,  appCcd  himaelf  to  the  atudy  of  pluraic^  and  pro- 
secuted hia  deiign  with  ao  miich  ^genee  and  aucceaa,  that  when  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  wai  deiired  by  the  Carina  to  reeommmd  proper  peraoaa  to  introduce 
into  RuMia  the  practice  and  atudy  of  phyaic^  Df.  Smith  waa  one  of  thcae 
whom  he  aelected.  He  had  a  conaiderable  peation  aettled  on  him  at  hu 
arrlTal,and  waaone  oftbechiefphyaidanaatUieBuaMiicc^arL        Dr.  J. 

AlttterfromDr.  8mKh  in  Buaria  to  Mr.  Wilka  b  ptinted  in  Ohetwood'a 
Hiitory  of  the  Sti^.        B. 

t  "Thi%"  mya Dr.  Johnoon,  «Iwfiteiipo%thecredii  oftheanthorof 
hb  life,  which  waa  publiahed  in  IT37 1  and  waa  a  amaU  pamphlet,  intended 
to  plead  hia  cauae  with  the  public  while  under  the  aentence  of  death  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Jamea  Sincbir,  at  Bobinton'a  coffee-bouae  at  Charing- 
Crom.    Price  6s.  Hobevta.*    G. 
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such  poasesstoix  of  his  mndf  Uiat  he  never  was  abaeQi  from  i 
play  io  several  years. 

This  cGTQStaDt  attendance  naturally  procured  hitai  the  aequtiir« 
tance  of  the  pliiyersi  and,  among  others,  of  Mn,  Oldfieldi  who 
was  so  much  pleased  with  his  conversadon,  and  tooched  with 
his  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled  peoston  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  which  was  during  her  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  a6t  of  generosity  may  receive  its  due  praise,  and 
that  the  good  actions  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  may  not  be  sulli^  by 
her  general  character,  it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Mr.  Savage 
often  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  never  saw  her 
alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than  behind  the  scenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gratitude  in  iho 
most  decent  manner,  by  wearing  mourning  as  for  a  mother;  but 
did  not  celebrate  her  in  el^ies,*  because  he  knew  that  too 
great  a  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived  those  iaulti 
which  his  natural  equity  did  not  allow  him  to  think  less,  because 
they  were  committed  by  one  who  favoured  him :  but  of  which, 
though  his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palliate  them,  his  fjnr 
titude  would  not  ^ufiTer  him  to  prolong  the  memory  or  diffuse 
the  censure. 

In  his  '^  Wanderer'*  he  has  indeed  taken  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  her;  but  celebrates  her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her 
beauty,  an  excellence  which  none  ever  denied  her ;  this  is  th^ 
only  encomium  with  which  he  has  rewarded  her  liberality,  and 
perhaps  he  has  even  in  this  been  too  lavish  of  his  praise.  He 
seems  to  have  thought,  that  never  to  mention  his  benefactress 
would  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though  to  have  dM- 
cated  any  particular  performance  to  her  memory  would  only  have 
betrayed  an  officious  partiality,  that,  without  exalting  her  cha- 
racter, would  have  depressed  his  own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilks,  the  adtan- 
tage  of  a  benefit,  on  which  occasions  he  often  received  uncom- 
mon marts  of  regard  and  compassion ;  and  was  once  told  by 
the  duke  of  Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider  him  as  an  injur^ 
nobleman,  and  that  iit  his  opinion  the  nobility  ought  to  think 
themselves  obliged,  without  solicitation,  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  supporting  ^im  by  their  countenance  and  patronage. 
But  he  had  generally  the  mortificatiotl  to  hear  that  the  whole 
interest  of  his  mothdr  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  applications, 
and  that  she  never  left  any  expedient  untried  by  which  he  might 
be  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  supporting  life.  The  same 
disposition  she  Endeavoured  to  diffuse  among  ul  those  over  whom 
nature  or  fortuiie  gave  het  any  influence,  and  indeed  succMded 

*  Chetwood,  ho^reter,  hatprinted  a  poem  on  her  4eath,  which  he  ••> 
cribes  to  Mr.  isTage.    See  Hikccy  of  the  Stage,  ^.  206.    a 
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too  well  in  her  design:  but  could  not  always  propagate  her 
efirootery  with  her  cruelty ;  for,  some  of  those,  whom  she  in- 
cited against  hhn,  were  ashamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and 
boasted  of  that  relief  which  they  never  gave  him. 

In  this  censure  I  do  not  indiscriminately  involve  all  his  rela- 
tions; for  he  has  mentioned  with  gratitude  the  humanity  of 
one  kdy,  whose  name  I  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to 
whom  therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which  she  deserves  for 
having  acted  well  in  opposition  to  influence,  precept  and  exam- 
ple. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon  those  parents 
who  murder  their  infants  is  well  known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever 
been  contested ;  but,  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a  child 
in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enough  for  her  who  for- 
bears to  destroy  him  only  to  inflict  sharper  miseries  upon  him ; 
who  prolongs  his  life  only  to  make  him  miserable ;  and  who 
exposes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to  the  malice  of 
oppression,  the  caprices  of  chance,  and  the  temptations  of  po- 
verty; who  rejoices  to  see  him  overwhelmed  with  calamities; 
and  when  his  own  industry  or  the  charity  of  others  has  enabled 
him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  above  his  miseries,  plunges  him 
again  into  his  former  distress ! 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  afibrding  him  any  constant 
supply,  and  the  prospect  of  improving  his  fortune  by  enlarging 
his  acquaintance  necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense, 
he  found  it  necessary*  to  endeavour  once  more  at  dramatic 
poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better  qualified  by  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  longer  observation.  But  having  been  un- 
successful in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of  opportunities 
than  genius,  he  resolved  now  to  try  whether  he  should  not  be 
more  fortunate  in  exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  his  subject,  was  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  a  story  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  though 
perhaps  not  far  enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  admit 
properly  the  fictions  necessary  to  complete  the  plan ;  for  the 
mind,  which  naturally  loves  truth,  is  always  most  offended  with 
the  violations  of  those  truths  of  which  we  are  most  certain  ;  and 
we  of  course  conceive  those  &cts  most  certain,  which  approach 
nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  which,  if  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  wrote  it  be  considered,  will  afford  at  once 
an  uncommon  proof  of  strength  of  genius,  and  evenness  of  mind, 
-of  a  serenity  not  to  be  rufim,  and  an  imagination  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

•  Inl73i. 
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Dunog  >  coiuidenble  pul  ot  tbe  tiow  la  which  h«  wu  «oih 
ployed  upon  Uiii  pcrfomince,  he  wu  n  ilhout  k><lf;iii|;,  and  ofi«a 
withoui  mnt;  nor  tiad  be  any  other  coDrcnitncc*  for  ttudy 
Ihan  the  field*  or  Uw  Mneto  sDowcd  hitn  ;  there  he  used  M 
walk  and  funa  his  ipeeche*,  >ad  aflenvmnJi  >le|i  into  a  shop, 
beg  Tor  a  few  moraenia  the  we  of  the  pco  and  lak,  aod  write 
down  what  he  had  compoMd  upon  paper  which  be  had  pidiod 
up  by  accident. 

Iftheperfi  m*  diitreued  i»  not  perf 

'    '    "     Migl  tnpui  'd  1o  a  cause   very  clillci 

t  W  «r  csciie  pity  thai 

censulCk 


But  whf%  ai^cmenu,  llie  Ingedy  km 

finished,  llw^  mut  of  iiiirDducti^  it  on  Ibe 

Mage,  an  anj  n  ingrnuoui  miod.  vna  In  a. 

very  hi^  d(^  isguslinjci  for,  liaving  Ultle 

inlereft  or  fw<  ed  to  submit  himaelf  wholly 

to  the  plsTW  alevcr  reluctant^,  tbe  eiuen* 

dationa «  M  „  iways  coaiKlered  as  tbc  dii< 

grare  of  hit  pcnu 

He  had.  indeed,  in  Mr.  Hill,  another  crilic  of  a  very  different 
class,  from  whose  friendship  he  rceeiveil  ftrt-al  assiilanceon  many 
oce3<iions.  and  whom  he  never  meniioiicii  but  wilh  llie  ulmost 
tenderness  and  repard.  He  had  been  for  some  limeJistinguished 
by  him  wiili  very  particular  kindnes>,  and  on  ihis  occaiion  it 
was  naliind  to  apply  lo  him  as  an  author  of  an  established  cha- 
racter, lie  iherefore  sent  Ihis  irn^cily  lo  liim,  wilh  a  short 
copy  of  verses,*  in  which  he  desired  liis  .-orreelion.  Mr.  Hill, 
whose  humanity  and  polilencss  are  generally  known,  readily 
complied  wilh  his  request ;  but  as  he  is  remarkable  for  sinfru- 
larity  of  seiitimeni,  and  bold  cxnciimenis  in  language,  Mr, 
Savage  did  nol  think  his  play  much  imjiroved  by  hisinnovalion, 
and  had  even  at  that  lime  ifie  couiape  to  reject  several  passapes 
which  he  could  not  approve  ;  and  »liat  is  still  more  laudable, 
Mr.  Hill  had  the  generosity  rot  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  altera- 
tions, but  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilo;!;uc,  in  which  he  touches 
on  (he  cirrumsiances  of  the  author  wilh  great  tenderness. 

After  all  these  obatruclions  and  compliances,  he  was  only  able 
to  bring  his  play  upon  the  stage  in  the  summer,  when  the  chief 
actors  had  retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possessioo  of  the  hogse 
for  their  own  advantage.  Among  ihese,  Mr.  Savage  was  ad- 
mitted to  play  Ihe   part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,t  by  which 

•   Prinlfd  m  tlic  Ute  eoMtetion  of  his  poems. 

t  It  w»  ictrH  (inly  three  nighls.  the  tint 
hoiue  opened  for  the  winter  se»Bon,  it  »»» 
•uthor'a  benefit,  Oct.  2.        R. 
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he  glined  tid  great  iPeputation,  the  thettre  beidg  a  province 
for  which  hatufe  seefns  not  to  have  designed  him  ;  for  neither 
his  voice,  looki  nor  gesture  were  such  as  were  expected  on 
the  stage ;  and  n^  was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted  out  his  name  from 
the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his  tragedy  was  to  be  shown  to  bit 
friends. 

In  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was  more  successful  $ 
for  the  rays  of  genius  that  glimmered  in  it,  that,  glimmered 
through  all  (he  mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and  esteem  of  many 
persons  eminent  for  their  rank,  their  virtue,  and  their  wit. 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated,  the  accumulated 
profits  arose  to  an  hundred  pounds,  which  he  thought  at  that 
time  a  very  large  sum,  having  been  never  master  of  so  much 
before. 

In  the  dedication,*  for  which  he  received  ten  guineas,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable.  The  preface  contains  a  very  liberal 
encomium  on  the  blooming  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber, 
which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  see  bis 
friends  about  to  read  without  snatching  the  play  out  of  their 
hands.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savage^s  necessities  returned^ 
he  encouraged  a  subscription  to  a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  by  publishing  his  story  in  *  The  Plain 
Dealer,'  with  some  affecting  lines,  which  he  asserts  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon  the  treatment  received  by 
him  from  his  mother,  but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author, 
•s  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  declared.  These  lines,  and  the 
papert  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  a  very  powerful  effect 
upon  all  but  his  mother, '  whom,  by  making  her  cruelty  more 
public,  they  only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription  to  the  miscellafiyy 
but  furnished  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  particularly  '  The  Happy  Man,'  which  be 
published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers  should  in- 
f  uenee  to  patronise  merit  in  distress,  without  any  other  solicita- 
tion, were  directed  to  be  left  at  Button's  coSee*house;  and  Mr. 
Savage  going  thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  without  expectation 

•  To  Herbert  Trytt,  Esq.  of  Herefordthtre.     Dr.  J. 

f  <  Tkie  Plain  Dealer*  wai  a  periodical  paper,  writUn  bj  Mr.  Hill  ami  Mr. 
Bond,  whom  Savage  called  the  two  contending  powers  of  fight  and  dark- 
nets.  They  wrote  bj  turns  each  ais  ewava ;  and  tbe  character  of  the  work 
was  obienred  reguWrij  to  rbe  in  Mr.  Hill'a  week,  and  fall  In  Mr.  BondHi. 
Dt,    J. 


of  any  effect  from  his  propgsal,  found  lo  his  surprin  seventy 
guineu,*  wliich  hid  been  aent  him  xa  cooscqueace  of  Uie  com- 
passion exciletl  by  Mr.  Hill's  pathetic  rcpreseiiUtion. 

To  this  miscelUny  he  wrglc  a  preface,  in  which  he  give*  an 
account  of  his  molher'i  cruelty  in  a  very  uncommon  ilrtin  of 
humour,  and  with  a  gaiety  ofimapnation,  which  ihe  tuoceis  of 
his  subscription  probably  proilucea. 

The  dedicalion  is  addrcsaed  lo  tlio  lady  Mary  Wortloy  Mon 
tagu,  whom  serve,  and,  to  confess  the 

tmlh,  with  vr  me  observation  may  be  ex- 

tended to  all  I  implimenla  are  conslraioed 

and  violent,  h  il  the  grace  of  order,  or  the 

decency  of  ir  lo  have  written  his  pane- 

gj-rica  Ebr  111*  trons,  und  to  troaeine  that 

he  had  bo  o  them  with  praises  no  we  ver 

gross,  sod  ts  I  its  way  lo  Ihe  heart,  with- 

out the  asaist  enlion. 

Soon  aflen  ins  furnished  a  generalsub- 

ject  for  a  poetic  .  Mr.  Savage  engaged,  and 

is  allowed  to  have  -  -  ,..  .je  of  honour  from  nis  com- 
petitors :  but  I  know  not  whether  he  gained  by  his  performance 
any  olhcr  advantage  than  the  increase  of  his  reputation  ;  though 
it  must  certainly  have  been  with  fuilhcr  views  that  he  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of  which  all  the 
topics  had  been  long  before  cshausted,  and  which  was  made  at 
once  difficult  by  the  mulliludus  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those 
that  had  succeeded. 

lie  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and  though  frequently 
involved  in  very  distressful  perplexities,  appeared  however  to 

•  The  namn  of  those  who  so  goncroiisly  conlributeil  lo  his  relief,  having 
heen  mentioned  in  a  fiinner  account,  uught  irot  to  be  otnitted  bere.  Ther 
were  the  duchess  ofCleveland,  lady  Cheyncy,  lady  Castlemain,  lady  Uower. 
[ady  Lechmere,  the  duclicM  llowsgcr  and  duchess  of  KiilUnd,  lady  Straf- 
ford, the  cniintesi  Uowa|-er  of  Wat^ick,  Mrs.  Mnry  Flower,  Mrs.  Sofuel 
Noel,  duke  of  Rutland,  lord  liainsborough,  lonl  Mislinglon,  Mr.  John  S«- 
vage.     llr.  J 

t  This  the  k 

•'  Since  our  _ 

)Our  scs  have  a  strength  of  mind  in  proportion  to  their  swcelnei*.  There 
Is  something  m  your  verses  as  distinguished  as  your  air. — They  «rc  as  strong 
as  truth,  as  deep  as  reason,  as  clear  u  innocence,  and  as  smooth  na  beauty. 
They  contain  a  nameless  and  peculiur  mixture  of  force  and  grace,  which  is 
at  once  so  movingly  serene,  and  so  m*jcstieally  lovely,  thai  it  is  toa  amiable 
to  appear  any  where  bul  in  your  eyes  and  in  your  writings. 

'■  As  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  enemy  of  flattery,  I 
know  not  how  t  can  forbear  this  apphcalion  to  yourladyaliip,  because  there 
i%  scarce  a  pussibility  that  I  should  say  more  than  1  believe,  when  I  am 
'peaking  of  your  eicelknce."     Dr.  ,T, 
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be  guoing  upon  Duuikiiidi  when  both  his  fiune  and  his  life 
were  endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  crime  or  a  calamity. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage  came  from 
Richmond,  where,  he  then  lodged,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
studies  with  less  intemipUon,  with  an  intent  to  discharge  an- 
other lodging  which  he  had  in  Westminster ;  and  accidentally 
meeting  two  gentlemen,  his  acquaintances,  whose  names  were 
Merchant  and  Gregory,  he  went  in  with  them  to  a  neighbour- 
ing cofiee-house,  and  sat  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no 
time  of  Mr.  Savage's  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be  the 
first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate.  He  would  willing- 
ly have  gone  to  b^  in  the  same  house ;  but  there  was  not  room 
for  the  whole  company,  and  therefore  they  agreed  to  ramble 
about  the  streets,  and  divert  themselves  with  such  amusements 
as  should  offer  themselves  till  morning. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  discover  a  light  in 
Robinson's  coffee-house  near  Charing-cross,  and  therefore  went 
in.  Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded  a  room,  and  was 
told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  next  parlour,  which  the 
company  were  about  to  leave,  being  then  paying  their  reckon- 
ing. Merchant,  not  satisfied  with  Uiis  answer,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He  then  petu- 
lantly placed  himself  between  the  company  and  the  fire,  and 
soon  after  kicked  down  the  table.  This  produced  a  quarrel, 
swords  were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
was  killed.  Savage,  having  wounded  likewise  a  maid  that  held 
him,  forced  his  way  with  Merehant  out  of  the  house;  but  be- 
ing intimidated  and  confused,  without  resolution  either  to  fly 
or  stay,  they  were  taken  in  a  back  court  by  one  of  the  company, 
and  some  soldiers,  whom  he  had  called  to  his  assistance. 

Being  secured  and  guarded  that  night,  they  were  in  the  morn- 
ing carried  before  three  justices,  who  committed  them  to  the 
gatehouse,  from  whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
happened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in  the  night  to 
Newgate,  where  they  were  however  treated  with  some  distinc- 
tion, exempted  from  the  ignominy  of  chains,  and  confined,  not 
among  the  common  criminals,  but  in  the  press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  tri^l  came,  the  court  was  crowded  in  a  very 
unusual  manner ;  and  the  public  appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in 
a  cause  of  general  concern.  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Savage 
and  his  friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  the  house,  which 
was  a  house  of  ill  fame,  and  her  maid,  the  men  who  were  in 
the  room  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had 
been  drinking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them  had 
been  seen  in  bed.    They  swore  in  general,  that  Merchant  gave 


ihe  proToetlion,  which  Sivi>i;e  ami  Grtf^ry  drew  th«tT  fwonfe 
io  juBliry;  ihat  Sav*)cc  drew  fin(.  iml  thai  he  *ubbed  Sinelair 
when  h«  was  not  in  »  postum  of  <i«lent«,  or  while  Or^^orf 
(ommaniled  his  iword ;  ih«t  Bficr  he  had  t^t^n  the  ibruM  he 
turned  pale,  iiid  would  h*ve  retired,  hut  ihal  ihe  tnaid  clung 
round  him.  and  Dn«  of  the  comp»fly  endeavoured  to  detain  him, 
frnm  whom  he  brake  by  cultint;  the  maid  on  the  liexd,  hut  wie 
afterwards  laken  in  a  court. 

There  was  som  nee  in  their  depositions ;  one  did  not 

see  Savi|re  giw  I*-  wm  1,  another  saw  ii  given  when  Sinclair 
hflJ  his  point  10'  j^rmiiid  ;  and  the  woman  of  the  town 

asserted,  that  she  -m  Sinclair's  sword  at  all :  this  differ- 

ence however  w-  from  amotiniing  to  i n consul ency  ; 

but  It  was  suffic  ihat  thv  hurry  of  the  dispute  wai 

such,  that  it  was  lu  uiscover  Ihe  truth  with  relation  to 

tjarticular  circumsiunccs,  and  that  tlH^refnre  some  deductions 
werp  ID  be  made  from  ihe  credibitiiiy  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  ricflared  Mvcral  liiiu-s  hcfure  his  death,  that  tn 
received  his  wound  fitHn  Sanice :  nor  did  Savage  at  bis  trial 
deny  the  fact,  but  enrieavoored  partly  to  eittenuate  it,  byui^nj^ 
the  suddenness  of  the  whole  act  ion.  nnii  ilic  irnpossibilily  of  any 
ill  design,  or  premeditaled  malice;  and  |iartly  Io  juslify  it  by 
the  necessity  of  self  defence,  and  the  liazard  of  his  own  life,  tf 
ho  had  loyl  ihai  o|i]iortMriity  of  giving  Ihe  thrust:  lie  observed, 
that  nciilicr  reason  nnr  law  obliKed  a  man  to  wail  for  the  blow 
which  (vasllirealent-il.nnil,  which  if  he  should  suffer  it,  he  mi^ht 
never  be  able  to  rtiturn ;  that  it  was  always  allowable  to  prevent 
an  assault,  and  lo  preserve  life  by  taking  aw-ay  that  of  the  ad- 
versary l>y  whom  it  wasendani^ercil. 

Will)  re^aril  to  the  violence  witii  ivliich  he  endeavoured  to 
escape,  lie  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fty  from  justice, 
or  decline  a  trial,  but  lo  avoid  the  expenses  and  severities  o(  a 
prison ;  aitd  Ihat  he  intended  lo  have  appeared  at  the  bar  with- 
out compulsion. 

Thia  defence,  which  look  up  more  than  an  hour,  was  heard 
by  the  multitude  ibat  thronged  the  court  with  ihe  most  altcn- 
live  and  respectful  silence:  those  »ho  (houghl  he  ought  not  (o 
be  arquilted,  owned  that  a])plause  could  not  be  refused  him; 
and  ibose  who  before  pitied  his  misfortunes,  now  reverenced 
his  abilities. 

'I  he  witnesses  which  appeared  against  him  were  proved  to  be 
persons  of  characters  which  did  not  enlille  them  to  much  credit ; 
a  common  strumpet,  a  woman  by  whom  strumpets  were  enier- 
lained,  and  a  man  by  whom  Ihey  were  supported  r  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Savage  was  by  several  persons  of  distinction  asserted 
lo  be  that  of  a  modest  inoffensive  man,  not  inclined  lo  broils  or 
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io  iMolenoey  and  ivbo  bad  to  that  iiuw  been  ODly  known  fiir  bis 
mislbrtaneB  and  hb  wit 

Had  his  sudienee  been  his  judges,  he  had  undoubtedly  been 
acquitted ;  but  Mr.  Pafj^,  who  was  then  upon  the  bench,  treated 
him  with  his  usual  insolence  and  seTerity,  and  when  he  had 
summed  up  the  e?idence«  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the  jury ; 
as  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it,  with  this  eloquent  harangue : 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider  that  Mr.  Savage 
is  a  very  great  man,  a  much  greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury ;  that  he  wears  very  fine  elothesi  much  finer 
clothes  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  has  abun- 
dance of  money  in  hia  pocket,  much  more  money  than  you  or 
I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  not 
a  very  hard  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should 
therefore  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?" 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  misrepresented,  and 
the  men  who  were  to  decide  his  fate  incited  against  him  by 
invidious  eomparisons,  resolutely  asserted,  that  his  case  was  not 
csndidly  explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate  what  he  had  before 
said  with  regard  to  his  condition,  and  the  necessity  of  endea- 
vouring to  escape  the  expenses  of  imprisonment ;  but  the  judge 
having^nlered  him  to  be  silent  and  repeated  his  orders  without 
efiect,  commanded  that  he  should  be  taken  from  the  bar  by 
foree. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  that  good  cha- 
racters were  of  no  weight  against  positive  evidence,  though  they 
might  turn  the  scale  where  it  was  doubtful ;  and  that  Qiougb, 
when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of  either  is  only 
man-slaughter ;  but  where  one  is  the  aggressor, jis  in  the  case 
before  them,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  first  attack,  kills  the  other, 
the  law  supposes  the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be  malicious. 
They  then  deliberated  upon  their  verdict,  and  determined  that 
Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  murd^ ;  and  Mr. 
Merchant,  who  had  no  sword,  only  of  nun-slaughter. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted  eight  hours. 
Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gr^ry  were  conducted  liack  to  prison, 
where  they  were  more  closely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons 
of  fifty  pounds  weight :  four  days  afterwards  they  were  sent 
back  to  the  court  to  receive  scfntence ;  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Savage  made,  as  far  as  it  could  be  retained  in  memory,  the  fol- 
lowing speech : 

"  It  is  now,  my  lord,  too  late  to  ofier  any  thing  by  way  of 
defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  your  lordships, 
in  this  court,  but  the  sentence  which  the  laws  require  you,  as 
judges,  to  pronounce  against  men  of  our  calamitous  condition.— 
But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  as  mere  men,  and  out  of  this 
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seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you  are  susceptive  of  the  lender  pamonSf 
and  too  humane  not  to  commiserate  the  unhappy  conditioii  of 
those,  whom  the  law  sometimes  perhaps — exacts— from  yoQ  to 
pronounce  upon.  No  doubt  you  distinguish  between  oflfoneet 
which  arise  out  of  premiditation,  and  a  disposition  habituated  to 
Tice  or  immorality ;  and  transgressions  which  are  the  anhappj 
and  unforeseen  effects  of  casuiu  absence  of  reason,  and  sodd^ 
impulse  of  passion :  we  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute  all 
you  can  to  an  extenuation  of  that  mercy,  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  have  been  pleased  to  show  Mr.  Merchant,  who  (al- 
lowing facts  as  sworn  against  us  by  the  evidence)  has  led  us  into 
this  our  calamity.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  construed  as  if  we 
meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentleman,  or  remove  any  thing  from 
us  upon  him,  or  that  we  repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  beeause  he 
has  no  participation  of  it :  No,  my  lord ;  for  my  part,  I  declare 
nothing  could  more  soften  my  grief  than  to  be  without  any  com- 
panion in  so  great  a  misfortune."* 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from  the  mercy  of 
the  crown,  which  was  very  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends, 
and  which,  with  whatever  difficulty  the  story  may  obtain  belief, 
was  obstructed  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  queen  against  him,  she  made  use  of  A  inci- 
dent, which  was  omitted  in  the  order  of  time,  that  it  might  be 
mentioned  together  with  the  purpose  which  it  was  made  to  serve. 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered  his  birth,  had  an  incessant 
desire  to  speak  to  his  mother,  who  always  avoided  him  in  pub- 
lic, and  refused  him  admission  into  her  house.  One  evening 
walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  street  that  she  inhabited,  he 
saw  the  door  o(  her  house  by  accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and, 
finding  no  person  in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up  sturs 
to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him  before  he  could  enter  ber 
chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  the  most  distressful  outcries, 
and,  when  she  had  by  her  screams  gathered  them  about  heiv 
ordered  them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain,  who  had 
forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  murder  her. 
Savage,  who  had  attempted  with  the  most  submissive  tenderness 
to  soften  her  rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  accusation, 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  and,  I  believe,  never  attempted 
afterwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But,  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  falsehood  and  her  cruelty, 
he  imagined  that  she  intended  no  other  use  of  her  lie,  than  to 
set  herself  free  from  his  embraces  and  solicitations,  and  was 
very  far  from  suspecting  that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her 
memory  as  an  instrument  of  future  wickedness,  or  that  she 

*  Mr.  Savas^'s  life. 
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wcNild  endeaTOur  for  thi«  fictitious  assault  to  dq>rivo  him  of  bis 
life. 

But  when  the  queeu  was  solicited  for  his  pardon,  and  ioform- 
ed  of  the  severe  treatment  which  he  had  sufieced  firom  his  judge^ 
she  answered,  that,  however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner 
of  his  trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  which  be 
was  condemned  might  admit,  she  could  not  think  that  man  a 
proper  object  of  the  king's  mercy,  who  had  been  capable  of  en- 
tering hb  mother's  house  in  the  night,  with  an  intent  to  murder 
her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
queen ;  whether  she  that  invented  had  the  front  to  relate  it ; 
whether  she  found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or  cor- 
rupt enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hateful  design  *,  I  know 
not:  but  methods  had  been  taken  to  persuade  the  queen  so 
strongly  of  the  truth  of  it,  that  she  for  a  long  time  refused  to 
hear  any  one  of  those  who  petitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a  hawd,  a 
strumpfet,  and  his  mother,  had  not  justice  and  compassion  pro- 
cured him  an  advocate  of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard, 
and  of  virtue  too  eminent  to  be  h^ird  without  being  believed. 
His  merit  and  his  calamities  happened  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
countess  of  Hertford,  who  engaged  in  his  support  with  all  the 
tenderness  that  is  excited  by  pity,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is  kin- 
kled  by  generosity ;  and,  demanding  an  audience  of  the  queen, 
laid  before  her  tbe  whole  series  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed 
the  improbability  of  an  accusation  by  which  he  was  charged 
with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce  no  ad- 
vantage, and  soon  convinced  her  haw  little  his  former  conduct 
could  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraordinary 
severity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so  successful,  that  he  was 
soon  after  aamitted  to  bail,  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  172S, 
pleaded  tbe  king's  pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  upon  what  motives  his  mother  could 
persecute  him  in  a  manner  so  outrageous  and  implacable;  for 
what  reason  she  could  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all  the 
snares  of  caluniny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her  own  son,  of  a 
•on  who  never  injured  her,  who  was  never  supported  by  her  ex- 
pense, nor  obstructed  any  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage : 
why  she  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie — a  lie  which 
could  not  gain  credit,  but  must  vanish  of  itself  at  the  first  mo- 
mant  of  examination,  and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make 
it  probable,  that  it  may  be  observed  from  her  conduct,  that  the 
0O8t  earecraUe  crimes  are  sometimes  committed  without  apparent 
temptation. 

VOL.  V. — 3  0 


This  tnolhcr  ti  iltll  ilivs,*  bdiI  ttuy  perhaps  even  jrftt.'thou^ 
her  malice  wassooflcDderentvt),  enjoy  the  pl«a»un<cj'refle>ctingi 
thai  thftlifc  which  she  often  en<lcavouiT>i  to  destroy,  cvaa  at  l«ut 
shortened  by  hor  tnaiernal  oflicei;  that  thouf^h  »he  eoultl  not 
transpon  her  aon  to  the  plantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  e 
meolianic.  or  hasten  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  ihe  has 
yt'i  had  Ihe  xaltsfaotian  of  enibilterinc  all  his  hours,  and  forcing 
him  into  exijjenoies  that  hurrieil  oonis  death. 

It  is  by  no  r  .       ;ft''='^*'c  '^^  enormily  of  Uiia 

woman's  condi.  i.  -i  opposition  to  that  of  th« 

countesaofKn  a      fail  lo  oWrre,  how  much 

more  amiable  U  oppress,  and  (o  rescue  inno- 

cence from  di  roy  wilhottl  an  injury. 

Mr.  Savagi.  inent,  his  trial  and  Ihe  time 

ill  which  he  U  death,  behaved  with  );reat 

firmneM  and  e..  confirmed  by  his  fortilode 

the  esteem  of  lired  him  for  his  abilitics-t 

The  peculiar  Te  tvero  made  more  ^neratly 

known  by  a  ,.„  was  then  publrshoil,  and  of 

which  several  tlivw-. ••■  ^  few  weeks  disperaed  orer 

the  nation  :  and  the  comp.nssion  of  mankind  operated  so  power- 
fully in  his  favour,  that  he  was  enabled,  by  frctiiient  prcsDnls, 
not  only  to  support  himself,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Gregory  in  prison ; 
and,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he  found  the  number 
of  bis  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  ol"  the  act  for  which  he  had  been  tried  was  in  itself 
doubtfid  ;  of  the  evidences  which  appeared  against  him,  the 
character  of  the  man  was  not  unexceptionable,  thai  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous;  she,  whoic  testimony  chiefly  influenced 
the  jury  to  condemn  him,  afterwards  retracted  her  assertions. 
He 'always  himself  denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been 
•rencrally  reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  (in  1744) 
collector  of  Anti^ia,  is  said  to  declare  him  far  less  criminal  than 
he  was  imagined,  even  by  some  who  favoured  him  ;  and  Page 
himself  afterwards  conressed,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  un- 

•  Rlie  (lied,  Oct.  11,  iri.S,  at  lier  house  in  Old  Bond-Street,  tged  »bov8 
r-urscorc  M. 

t  It  appears  thil  during  his  eonfincmeni  lie  wrote  i  letter  to  li»  mother, 
wliicli  he  ieiit  to  Theophiliis  Gibber,  th»t  it  might  be  transmitted  lo  her 
through  the  means  of  Mr  Witka.  In  hij  letter  to  Cibber  he  sayi— "  A»  10 
death,  I  am  easy,  anil  dare  meet  it  like  a  man— all  that  touches  me  i»  the 
concern  of  my  friends,  and  a  reconcilement  wild  my  motlier — I  cannot  ei* 
press  the  agony  I  felt  when  I  wrote  the  letter  to  her— if  you  can  find  any 
decent  e:tciise  for  lOiowing  it  to  Mn.  Otdfield,  do  :  for  I  would  have  all  m; 
friends  (and  tliat  adnnirable  lady  in  particular)  be  satisfied  that  I  have  done 
y  duty  towarJs  it— Dr.  Young-  to-day  sent  me  a  letter,  most  passionately 

Dr.  J. 


•oaamoii  rigour.  Wheo  all  these  puticulan  are  nied  together,' 
jperhapt  the  mtaunry  of  Savage  may  not  be  rouoh  sullied  by  hii 
trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  hi*  liberty,  be  met  ia  the  street 
the  woman  who  had  sworn  with  »o  much  malignity  against  him. 
She  iiirormed  him,  that  she  was  in  distress,  and,  with  a  depee 
^1  confidence  not  easily  attainable,  de«red  him  to  relieve  her. 
He,  instead  of  iosulUng  her  misery,  and  uking  pleasure  in  the 
calamities  of  one  who  had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  reproved 
Iter  gently  for  her  penury ;  and  changing  the  only  guinea  that 
he  had,  divided  it  equally  between  her  and  himself. 

This  b  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would  havemadeasaintr 
and  perhsps  in  others  a  hero,  and  which,  without  any  hyper- 
bolical encomiums,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  inaUneeof  nneom- 
mon  generosity,  an  act  of  compliested  virtue ;  by  which  he  at 
once  relieved  the  poor,  corrected  the  vicious,  and  forgave  an 
enemy;  by  which  he  at  once  remitted  the  strongeatprovocationsy 
ud  exercised  the  most  ardent  charity. 

Compasaioa  was  indeed  the  distinguishing  quality  of  Savage ; 
be  never  appeared  inclined  to  lake  advantage  of  weekneas,  to 
attack  the  defenceleai,  or-  to  press  upon  ^e  falling :  whoever 
was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  hia  good  wishes ;  and 
vrben  he  could  give  no  assistance  tc  extricate  Ihem  from  mis- 
fbrtunes,  be  endeavoured  to  sooth  then  by  sympathy  uir 
tendemcae. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the  sight  of  miAry,' 
be  was  sometimes  obstinate  in  his  resentment,  and  did  not 
quickly  lose  the  remembrance  of  an  injury.  He  always  con- 
tinued to  speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality  of 
n«e,  and  a  short  time  bef(H%  his  death  revenged  it  hy  a  satire.* 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr.  Savsge  spoke  of 
this  fatal  action,  when  the  danger  was  over,  and  he  was  under 
qo  neceasity  of  using  art  to  aet  his  conduct  in  the  fairest  light. 
He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  if  he  transiently 
mentioned  it,  appnred  neither  to  consider  himsdf  as  a  murderer, 
nor  as  a  man  wholly  free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.t  How  mneh 
and  how  long  be  r^retled  it,  appeared  to  a  poem  whidi  ho 
publiabed  many  years  aftarwards.  On  occasion  of  a  copy  of 
▼erses,  in  which  the  (ailiogs  of  good  men  were  recoiAited,  and 
in  which  the  author  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  poaitioo, 
that "  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  from  virtue,"  by  an  in* 
stance  of  murder  eonmitlod  hy  Savage  in  the  beat  of  wine. 


I.WtJtr   iiiiifiiil.  Mi  «ImA  tf  «*»  «wa  *M     II    Ij 
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it.c  •agsUi  oTmU  ■  a  week. 

cnd«»0'ir  afler  wme-seuied  income,  which.  hiTin^  Jong  found 
•iubnii<Mion  ind  intrealies  rniitlew,  he  alTempted  to  extort  from 
lilt  mother  by  rougher  mcthcMJ*.  He  had  now,  ts  he  acknow- 
ledi^ed,  i'«t  that  icnHprnMs  for  hir,  which  the  whole  series  of 
her  crii*flty  had  »ol  l>een  able  wholly  \a  repress,  lill  he  found, 
t.y  ih<;  tflorti  which  she  made  for  his  deilruction,  that  she  was 
nut  content  with  refusing  lo  assist  him,  and  being  neutral  in  his 
»trof5i;lcs  with  poverty,  but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportu- 
nity of  adding  to  his  misfortunes;  and  thai  she  was  to  be  con- 
lidercd  B'l  an  enemy  implacably  malicious,  whom  nothing  but 
his  blood  could  Mlisfy.  He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her 
wiih  lampoons,  and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  of  her  con- 
duct, unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  infamy 
by  allowing  him  a  pension. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether  shame  still  sur- 
vived, though  virtue  was  exlincl,  or  whclher  her  relations  had 
more  delicacy  than  herself,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts 
which  oalire  might  point  at  her  would  glance  upon  them;  lord 
Tyrcunnel,  whatever  were  his  motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay 
(side  bin  design  of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  received 
him  into  liiH  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and  engaged  to 
allow  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr,  Savage's  life ;  and  for  some 
lime  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune;  his  appearance 
was  splen'lid,  his  expenses  largo,  and  his  acquaintance  extensive. 
Ho  WBS  eourlad  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of 
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genius,  and  cuMied  by  ril  who  nlued  tbemfelTW  vpoo  a  re- 
fioed  taste.  To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  of  diseemment ; 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  was  a  tide  to  poetical  repotatioB. 
His  presence  was  sufficient  to  make  any  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment popular ;  and  his  approbation  and  example  constituted 
the  fashion.  So  powerful  is  genius,  when  it  is  invested  with  the 
glitter  of  affluence !  Men  willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard 
which  they  owe  to  merit,  and  are  pleued  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  practising 
their  duty. 

This  interval  of  prosperity  furnished  him  with  opportunities 
of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  contemplating 
life  from  its  highest  gradations  to  its  lowest ;  and,  had  he  after- 
wards applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have 
had  many  superiors ;  for,  as  he  never  suflRsred  any  scene.to  pass  be- 
fore his  eyes  without  notice,  he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the 
different  combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innumerable  mixtures 
of  vice  and  virtue,  which  distinguish  one  character  firom  another; 
and,  as  his  conception  was  strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  he 
easily  received  impressions  firom  objects,  and  very  forcibly 
transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  obeervations  on  human  life  he  has  left  a  proof, 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  names,  in  a  small  pam-  . 
phlet  called  ''  The  Author  to  be  Let,''*  where  he  introduces 
Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving  an  account  of 
his  birth,  his  education,  his  disposition  and  morals,  habits  of 
life  and  maxims  of  conduct  In  the  introduction  are  related 
many  secret  historic  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time,  but  some- 
times mixed  with  ungenerous  reflections  on  their  birth,  their 
drcumstances  or  those  of  their  relations;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  some  passives  ai^  such  as  Iscariot  Hackney  might  himself 
have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in  an  appearance  of  firiend- 
diip  with  some  whom  he  saUrised,  and  of  making  use  of  the 
confidence-  which  he  gained  by  a  seeming  kindness,  to  discover 
foilings  and  expose  them :  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Sa- 
vage's esteem  was  no  very  certain  possession,  and  that  he  would 
lampoon  at  one  time  those  whom  ha  had  praised  at  another. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  ttie  same  man  may  chinge  his  prin- 
eifdes;  and  that  he  who  was  once  deservedly  commended  may 
be  afterwarda  satirised  with  eaual  justioe;  or,  tHat  the  poet  was 
dazzled  with  the  appearanee  or  virtue,  and  found  the  man  whom 
he  had  cdsbrated,  when  he  hid  an  opportunity  of  examininc 
him  more  narrowly,  unwmrthy  of  ftie  panegyric  which  he  had 

*  Printed  in  Us  Woiks,  vot  D.  p.  231. 
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too  hastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  .as  a  iaise  satire  ought  to  be  re- 
canted, for  the  sake  of  him  whose  reputation  may  be  iojared, 
false  praise  ought  likewise  to  be  obriated,  lest  the  distinetion 
between .  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost,  lest  ft  bad  mmn  should 
be  trusted  upon  the  credit  of  his  eneomiast,  or  leai  others  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  means. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  plausible;  and  some- 
times just,  they  are  very  seldom  satisfactory  to  mankind ;  and 
the  writer  who  is  not  constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinks  into 
contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  force,  and  his  pan^yric  its  value ; 
and  he  is  only  considered  at  one  time  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  ca- 
lumniator at  another. 

To  avoid  jthese  imputations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  the 
rulw  of  virtue,  and  to  preserve  an  unvaried  regard  to  truth. 
For  though  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  that  a  man,  however  cau- 
tious, may  be  sometimes  deceived  by  an  artful  appearance  oi 
virtue,  or  by  false  evidences  of  guilt,  such  errours  will  not  be 
frequent ;  and  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  never  have  been  made  contemptible,  had  no  man  eter 
said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  misled  others  but  when  be  was 
himself  deceived. 

^<  The  Author  to  be  Let''  was  first  published  in  a  single  pam- 
phlet, and  afterwards  inserted  in  a  collection  of  pieces  relating 
to  the  Dunciad,  which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the 
earl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication*  which  he  was  prevailed  up- 
on  to  sign,  though  he  did  not  write  it,  and  in  which  there  are 
some  positions,  that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  ba?e 
published  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which  Mr.  Savage  after- 
wards  reflected  with  no  great  satisfaction  :  the  enumeration  of 
the  bad  eflects  of  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  liberties  taken  by  the  writers  of  journals  with 
'^  their  superiors,  were  exorbitant  and  unjustifiable,"  very  ill 
became  men,  who  have  themselves  not  always  shoi^n  the  ex- 
actest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in  their  writings,  and 
who  have  often  satirised  those  that  at  least  thought  themselves 
their  superiors,  as  they  were  eminent  for  their  hereditary  rank 
and  employed  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  kingdom^  But  this 
is  only  an  instance  of  that  partiality  which  almost  every  man 
indulges  with  regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a 
blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write  against  others,  and  a  ca- 
lamity when  we  find  ourselves  overborn  by  the  multitude  of 
our  assailants ;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always  thought  too 
^reat  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  influence,  and  toalittle  by  those 
in  whose  favour  it  is  exerted;  and  a  standing  army  b  generally 

*  See  bit  work^  vol.  n.  p.  23S. 
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aocoaotad  neeeanry  bjr  those  who  commaDd^  and  dangerous  and 
oppressive  by  those  who  support  it 

Mr.  Savage  was  likewise  very  far  from  believing  that  the 
letters  annexed  to  each  species  of  bad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were^ 
as  he  was  directed  to  assert,  ^*  set  down  at  random  ;"  for  when 
he  was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting  his  name  to 
such  an  improbability,  he  had  no  other  answer  to  make  than 
**  he  did  not  think  of  it ;"  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tender- 
ness to  reply,  that  n«[t  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary  to  what 
he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  without  thinking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  this  dedication,  it  is 
proper  that  1  observe  the  impartiality  which  I  recommend,  by 
declaring  what  Savage  asserted,  that  the  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  publication  of  the  Dunciad,  however 
strange  and  improbable,  was  exactly  true. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  al  this  time  raised  Mr.  Savage  a 

C  number  of  enemies  among  those  that  were  attacked  by  Mr. 
,  with  whom  he  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confederate,  and 
whom  he  was  suspected  of  supplying  with  private  intelligence  and 
seeret  incidents ;  so  that  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was  added 
to  the  terrour  of  a  satirist 

That  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  literary  hypocrisy,  and 
that  he  sometimes  spoke  one  thins  and  wrote  another,  cannot 
be  denied ;  because  he  himself  confessed,  that,  when  he  lived  in 
great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote  an  epigram*  against 
him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  all  the  pigmy 
writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pope 
cheaply  porehssed  by  being  exposed  to  their  censure  and  their 
hatred  ;  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  preference,  for 
he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  unalienable  friend  almost  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  neutrality  with 
regard  to  pu\Yy  he  published  a  panecyric  on  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  for  which  he  wu  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas ; 
a  sum  not  very  large,  if  either  the  excellence  of  the  performance, 
or  the  affluence  of  the  patron,  be  considered ;  but  greater  thsn 
he  afterwards  obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  high^  rank,  and 

*  Tbit  epigram  wn,  I  beHere,  never  piybGabed. 

•*  Should  Dennit  publish  you  have  sbibbM  jfour  brother, 
LampoonM  your  laomrch,  or  debauch'd  your  mother; 
8ey»  what  reTenge  oo  Dennii  can  be  had» 
Too  duU  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad  f 
On  one  to  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law. 
On  one  to  old  tout  avord  you  icom  to  draw. 
Uncag'd  then,  let  the  hannkaa  monster  rage. 
Secure  in  dulaess^  madness,  want,  and  age.**    Dr.  J. 
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more  desirous  in  appesrance  of  being  distinguished  as  a  patron 
of  literature'. 

As  he  was  very  far  firom  approving  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  in  conversation  mentioned  him  sometimes  widi 
acrimony,  and  generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  always  zealous  in  their  assertions  of  the  ^istiee  of 
the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  peofde,  and 
alarmed  by  the  long  continued  triumph  of  the  court ;  it  was 
natural  to  ask  him  what  could  induce  him  to  employ  hii  poetry 
in  praise  of  that  man  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  enemy  to 
liberty,  and  an  oppressor  of  his  country?  He  alleged,  that 
he  was  then  dependent  upon  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an 
implicit  follower  of  the  ministry ;  and  that,  being  enjoined  by 
him,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise  of  his  leader,  he 
had  not  resolution  sufficient  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  affluence 
to  that  of  integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was  ready  to  lament 
the  misery  of  living  at  the  tables  of  other  men,  whicb  was  his 
fate  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  for  I  know  not 
whether  he  ever  had,  for  three  months  together,  a  settled  habi- 
tation, in  which  be  could  claim  a  right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute  much  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  his  conduct ;  for  though  a  r^iness  to  comply  with 
the  inclination  of  others  was  no  part  of  hb  natural  chaiaeter, 
yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  relax  his  obstinacy,  and  sob^ 
mit  his  own  judgment,  and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  government 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  hb  miseries 
were  sometimes  the  consequences  of  his  faults,  he  ought  not 
yet  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  compassion,  because  his  fiudts 
were  very  often  the  effects  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gay  period*  of  his  life,  while  he  was  surrounded  by 
affluence  and  pleasure,  he  published  '^  The  Wanderer,'^  a  moial 
poem,  of  which  the  design  is  comprised  in  these  lines : 

I  fly  all  public  care,  all  venal  strife. 
To  tqr  the  still,  compar'd  with  active  fife ; 
To  prove,  by  these,  the  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruits  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  wo ; 
That  ev'n  calamity  by  thought  refin'd. 
Inspirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  ralnd. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage : 

By  wo,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells; 

By  wo,  in  plaintless  patience  it  excells : 

From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  springi^ 

And  traces  knowledge  through  the  ccmne  ctt  tUmgs ! 

•  1729. 


This  perbrmance  was  aUvsy^  considered  by  himself  u  his 

nuster-piecc ;  anil  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  wu  asked  his  opinion  of 

it,  told  him  that  he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  displeased 

t    with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  mora  pleasure  at  the  second  perusal, 

and  dclif^hted  him  still  more  at  the  third. 

It  has  been  f^ncraily  objected  to  "  The  Wanderer)"  that  the 
disposition  of  the  parts  is  irregular ;  that  the  design  is  obscure, 
ami  the  plan  perplexed;  that  the  images,  however  beautiful, 
succeed  each  olher  without  order ;  and  thai  the  whole  perform- 
ance is  not  so  much  a  regular  Jabric,  as  a  lieap  of  shining  mate- 
rials thrown  togellier  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather  witli  the 
solemn  magnificence  of  a  stupendous  rjin,  than  the  elegant 
grandeur  of  a  finished  pile. 

The  criticism  is  uRiveraal,  and  therefora  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  it  si  least  in  a  great  d^ree  just;  but  Mr.  Savage  was 
always  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could  only 
he  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and  that  (he  whole  plan 
was  regular,  and  the  parts  distincL 

It  was  never  denied  lo  abound  with  strong  re  presentation  Af 
nature,  and  just  obsemtions  upon  life;  and  it  may  easily  be 
observed,  that  most  of  his  pictures  have  an  evident  tendency  to 
illustrate  his  first  great  position,  "  that  good  is  (he  conseqoenee 
of  evil."  The  sun  that  burns  up  the  mountains,  fnicli^  the 
vales ;  the  deluge  that  rushes  down  the  broken  roeka  with  dread- 
ful impetuosity,  is  separated  into  purling  brooks;  and  the  rage 
of  the  hurricane  purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  hw  not  been  able  to  forbear  one  touch 
upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  which,  though  remarkably  deli- 
cate and  tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impression  it  had  upoo 
his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  leBstBcknowledged,whichou^t  to  he  thought 
equivalent  to  many  other  excellences,  that  this  poem  can  pro- 
mote no  ether  purposes  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is  writ- 
ten with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rathtt  to  give  the  history  of  Mr.  Savage's 
performances,  than  to  display  their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the 
criticisms  which  they  have  occasioned  :  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
dwell'epon  the  particular  passives  which  deserve  applause;  I 
shall  neither  show  the  excellenea  of  his  descriptions,  nor  expa- 
tiate on  the  terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the  artful 
touches  by  which  be  has  dislingurdied  the  intellectual  feature* 
of  the  rebels  who  suffer  dath  in  his  last  canto.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Savage  always  deelareil  the  characters 
vol,,  V. — ^  P 


■^ 


wholly  fltliliw,  aai  wilbom  Ibe  tawt  lilaMm  (o  any  rol  per- 

Mjni  or  Mtioos.  I 

Fciim  a  pMn  *0  ililigtuilly  Uboared,  and  k>  (ncteaafulty  | 
finishet),  it  mtght  be  ruuonaUy  expected  tbil  he  Amii  have  I 
nmed  oooaidctlMe  aJnaU);a ;  nor  can  it  withovt  woe  de- 
gnx  oC  iadinuatioo  and  coonim  be  told,  that  be  soU  tba  topy  1 
for  tea  piincas,  of  which  he  afterwanls  rvtnnied  two,  ibat  Ute  |( 
two  last  khccta  orilM  work  might  bereprtDledtoTfrhicfahelud  I 
in  his  aWncr,  inlnnlcd  l)ie  correctioci  to  a  friend,  who  was  loo 
itnlolenl  to  perTonn  il  with  acruney. 

A  supODiiliou*  rv^nl  lu  lite  coirmctJoD  of  hit  shceta  wst  one     | 
i>f  Mr.  Savaf:«'s  pceuUartlres  ;  he  often  sllered,  revucd.  recvned 
io  his  Gnt  rradiRjc  or  puacluation,  and  aeain  adoptad  ttw  dlen-    ! 
Iron  I  be  WIS  dubiaos  and  iircaolule  witnMt  endt  a*  oo  a  qoeo- 
iton  of  the  U»t  impnrUBcc,  and  at  laMwa*  seldom  iMiaficd :  th«    ' 
iritniiton  or  oraissioD  of  a  comnu  was  Nlficicat  to  diaeompon 
liim,an(i  he  would  lament  an  errour  of  a  single  letter  as  a  faesTf 
inbtniiy.    In  one  of  his  Istters  relating  to  an  imprtssioo  of  sotoe 
verses,  be  rcmarics,  that  he  had,  with  n^rA  Io  the  eomdion    ■< 
of  the  proof,  "  a  spell  upon  him  ;"  snd  indeed  the  aniieir  with 
uSid.lie  full  upon  Hio  tiuuulL^sl  ami    most   [rifljiig   [jioclies    de- 
~A'ed  no  oiher  name  than  that  of  fascinatioa. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  for  so  small  a  price, 
wai  not  to  be  impoled  cither  to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned 
an  J  ingenious  are  often  obliged  to  submit  lo  very  hard  conditioos  : 
or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  booksellers  arc  frequently  inched  to 
oppress  that  genius  by  which  iticv  are  supported  ;  but  to  that  in- 
liMnperate  desire  of  pleasure,  nnd  hiibitual  slavery  to  his  passions. 
which  involved  him  in  many  perplexities.  He  happened  al 
lliat  lime  to  be  engaged  in  ihu  pursuit  of  some  trifliog  gratlKca- 
lion,  and  bein^  wiiliout  money  for  the  present  occasion,  sold  his 
poem  to  the  first  bidder,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  wis 
proposed,  and  would  probably  have  been  content  with  less,  if 
less  had  been  offered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  not  only  in 
ilic  first  lines,  but  in  a  formal  dedication  filled  with  (he  highest 
drains  of  pancRvric,  and  the  warmest  professions  of  graliiude, 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  connection  or  elc- 
ganceofslyk. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  inclined  to 
retract,  being  discarded  by  the  man  on  ivhom  he  had  bestowed 
them,  and  whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  to  have 
deserved  (hem.  Of  (his  quarrel,  which  every  day  made  more 
hitler,  lord  Tyrconnel  atid  Mr.  Savage  assigned  very  different 
leasons,  which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality  concur,  though  they 
were  not  at  all  convenient  to  be  alleged  by  either  party.     Lord 


Tyreonnel  ifGrmed,  thit  it  waa  the  cODstant  practice  of  Mr. 
Savage  to  enter  a  tavern  wilh  any  company  that  proposed  it, 
drink  the  most  expensive  wines  with  ip'eat  profusion,  and  when 
the  reckoning  was  demanded,  to  be  without  money  :  if,  ai  it 
often  happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray  his  pari, 
the  aflair  ended  without  any  ill  consequences  ;  but  If  they  were 
refractory,  and  expected  that  the  wine  should  be  paid  for  by 
him  that  drank  it,  his  method  of  composition  was,  to  lake  them 
with  him  to  his  own  apartment,  assume  the  government  of  the 
house,  and  order  the  Duller  in  an  imperious  manner  to  set  the 
best  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  company,  who  often  drank 
till  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to  the  house  in  which  they  were 
entertained,  indulged  themselves  in  the  utmost  extravagance  of 
merriment,  practised  the  most  licentious  frolics,  and  committed 
all  the  outrages  of  dninkenness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  lord  Tyreonnel  brought 
against  him.  Having  given  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books, 
stamped  with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  moHificatioQ  to  see 
them  in  a  short  lime  exposed  to  sale  upon  the  stalls,  it  being 
usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  when  he  wanted  a  small  sum,  to  take 
his  hooka  to  the  pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage  easily  credited 
both  these  accusations;  for  having  been  obliged,  from  his  Gnt 
entrance  into  the  world,  to  subsist  upon  expedients,  affluence 
was  not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them ;  and  so  much  was  he 
delighted  with  wine  and  conversation,  and  so  long  had  he  been 
accustomed  to  live  by  ehance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  go  to 
the  tavern  without  acrtiple,  and  trust  for  the  reckuning  to  the 
libenlity  of  his  company,  and  frequently  of  company,  to  whom 
he  was  very  little  known.  This  conduct  indeed  very  seldom 
drew  upon  hiiii  those  inconveniences  that  might  be  feared  by  any 
other  person ;  for  his  conversation  was  so  entertaining,  and  his 
address  so  pleasing,  that  few  thought  the  pleasure  which  they 
received  from  him  dearly  purchased,  by  paying  for  his  wine. 
It  was  his  peculiar  happiness,  that  he  scarcely  ever  found  a 
stranger,  whom  he  did  not  leave  a  friend  ;  but  it  must  likewiao 
be  added,  that  he  had  not  often  a  friend  long,  without  obliging 
him  to  became  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared,  that  lord  Tyreonnel* 
quarrelled  with  him,  because  he  would  not  subtract  from  his 
own  luxury  and  exlravi^uice  what  he  had  promised  to  allow 
Him,  and  that  bia  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for  the  violation 

*  Hi*  eipmnon  in  one  of  liii  letlcra  wa*.  "that  lard  TvrconncI  haJ 
inTohcd  Ui  cstatr,  and  thcKhrr  poorly  iouglit  an  occtiion  to  quarrel  with 
him."    Dr.  J. 
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of  his  promise.  He  asserted,  that  he  had  done  nothing  that 
ought  to  exclude  him  from  that  aubsisteoce  which  he  tboiigbi 
not  80  mucli  a  favour  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  offered  him  opon 
conditions  which  he  had  never  broken ;  and  that  his  only  finilt 
was,  that  he  could  not  be  supported  with  nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  tliat  lord  Tyrconnel  often  esdiorted  him 
to  regulate  his  method  of  life,  and  not  to  spend  all  his  niprhtsin 
tiverns,  and  that  he  appeared  very  desirous  that  he  would  pass 
those  hours  with  him,  which  he  so  freely  bestowed  upon  others. 
This  demand  Mr.  Savage  considered  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct, 
which  he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and  which,  in  the  latter 
and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so  ofiEsnsive  to  him,  thai  he  de* 
Glared  it  as  his  resolution,  **  to  spurn  that  friend  who  shouU 
presume  to  dictate  to  him ;"  and  it  is  not  likely  that  in  his 
earlier  years  he  received  admonitions  with  more  calmness. 

He  was  likewise  inclined  to  resent  such  expectations,  attend- 
ing to  infringe  his  liberty,  of  which  he  was  very  jealous,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions;  and  declared, 
that  the  request  was  still  more  unreasonable,  as  the  company  to 
which  he  was  to  have  been  confined  was  insupportably  diaigree- 
able.  This  assertion  affords  another  instance  of  that  inconsis- 
tency of  his  writings  with  his  conversation,  which  is  so  often 
to  be  observed.  He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  '^  The  Wanderer,"  extolled  the  delicacy  and  penetratioo^ 
the  humanity  and  generosity,  the  candour  and  politeness  of  the 
man,  whom,  when  he  no  longer  loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  a 
wretch  without  understanding,  without  good-nature,  and  with- 
out justice  ;  of  whose  name  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  ieare 
no  trace  in  any  future  edition  of  his  writings ;  and  accordingly 
blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  **  The  Wanderer,'^  which  wis  in 
his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  he  wrote 
'^  The  Triumph  of  Health  and  Mirth,'^  on  the  recovery  of  lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  languishing  illness.  This  performance  is 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gaiety  of  the  ideas,  and  the  mdody 
of  the  numbers,  but  for  the  agreeable  fiction  upon  which  it  is 
formed.  Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  Ihe  sickness  of 
her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  quest  of  her  sister  Health,  whom 
she  finds  reclined  u]>on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  amidst 
ihe  fragrance  of  perpetual  spring,  with  the  breezes  of  the  morn- 
ing sporting  about  her.  Being  solicited  by  her  siater  Mirth* 
she  readily  promises  her  assistance,  flies  away  in  a  cloud,  and 
impregnates  the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues^  by  which  the 
sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particular  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  Vvk^  \.V\e  «i^\Qndour  of  his  appearance,  and  th? 
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disLinction  whieh  wm  for  some  time  paid  him  by  lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  enlitied  him  to  familiarity  with  persous  of  higher  rank  than 
IhoM  to  whose  conTeraation  he  had  been  before  admitted ;  he 
dill  not  Ikil  to  gratify  (hat  curiosity  which  induced  him  to  take 
a  nearer  view  of  those  whom  their  birth,  their  employments, 
or  their  fortunes,  oecessirily  place  at  a  diitaDCe  from  the  great- 
mt  part  of  maokiDd,  and  to  examine  whether  their  merit  was 
magnified  or  diminished  by  the  medium  through  which  it  was 
eoDtempbted ;  whether  the  iplendour  with  which  they  dazzled 
their  aamirsn  was  inhereat  in  themselyes,  or  only  reflected  on 
them  by  the  objects  that  surrounded  them  ;  and  whether  great 
nen  weio  selected  for  high  alations,  or  high  stations  made  great 
men. 

For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of  conversing  fami- 
liarly with  those  who  were  most  conspicuous  at  that  time  for 
tkeirpower  or  their  influence ;  he  watched  their  looser  moments, 
and  examined  their  domestic  behaviour,  with  that  acutcness 
which  nature  had  given  him,  and  which  the  uncommon  variety 
of  his  life  had  contributed  to  increase,  and  in<iuisitiveness  which 
must  always  be  produced  in  a  vigorous  mind,  by  an  absolute 
Ifcedom  from  all  pressing  or  domestic  engagements. 

His  discernment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he  soon  found  in 
every  person,  and  in  every  affair,  something  that  deserved  atten- 
tion ;  he  was  supported  by  others  without  any  care  for  himself^ 
and  was  therefore  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  observaliona. 

More  circumstances  to  coostitule  a  critic  on  human  life  could 
not  easily  concur;  nor  indeed  coufd  any  man,  who  assumed 
from  accidental  advantages  more  praise  than  he  could  justly 
claim  from  his  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintance  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  Savage;  of  whom  likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
abilities  really  exalted  above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  ro&ned 
from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could  not  easily  find 
an  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer  advocate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage's  inquiry,  though  he  was 
not  much  accustomed  to  conceal  his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be 
entirely  safe  to  relate,  because  the  persona  whose  characten  he 
criticised  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  resentment  arc  seldom 
strangers ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  wholly  just,  because  what 
be  asserted  in  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general,  be 
heightened  by  some  momentary  ardour  of  imagination,  and,  an 
it  can  be  delivered  only  from  memory,  may  Im  imperfectly 
represented;  so  that  the  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then 
unskilfully  copied,  may  be  justly  suspected  to  retain  no  great 
resemblance  of  the  original. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  did  apt  appear  to  have 
fonned  very  elevated  ideas  uf  ihoac  to  whom  the  administratioa 
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of  affairs,  or  the  conduct  of  parties,  has  been  intrasted ;  who 
have  been  considered  as  the  ad voestas  of  the  crown,  or  the  guar- 
dians of  the  people ;  and  who  have  obtained  the  most  implidt 
confidence,  and  the  loudest  applause.  Of  one  pnticahr  person, 
who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to  be  generally  esteemed, 
and  at  another  so  formidable  as  to  be  universally  detested,  he 
observed,  that  his  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his  capa- 
city was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range  of  his  mind  was  from 
obscenity  to  politics,  and  from  politics  to  obscenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  speculations  on  great 
characters,  was  now  at  an  end.  He  was  banished  from  the  table 
of  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  world,  with- 
out prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other  harbour.  As  prudence 
was  not  one  of  the  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he 
had  made  no  provision  against  a  misfortune  like  this.  And 
though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the  separation  most  for 
some  time  have  been  preceded  by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  ne^ 
gleet,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  the  consequence  of  accumalated 
provocations  on  both  sides ;  yet  every  one  that  knew  Savage 
will  readily  believe  that  to  him  it  was  sudden  as  a  stroke  of 
thunder ;  that,  though  he  might  have  transiently  suspected  it, 
he  had  never  suffered  any  thought  so  unpleasing  to  sink  into  his 
mind ;  but  that  he  had  driven  it  away  by  amusements,  or 
dreams  of  future  felicity  and  a£Buence,  and  had  never  taken  any 
measures  by  which  he  might  prevent  a  precipitation  from  plenty 
to  indigence. 

This  quarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  Mr. 
Savage  was  exposed  by  them,  were  soon  known,  both  to  his 
friends  and  enemies ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,  from 
the  behaviour  of  both,  how  much  is  added  to  the  lustre  of  g^ius 
by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

His  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite  much  compassion ;  for 
he  had  not  always  been  careful  to  use  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
with  that  moderation  which  ought  to  have  been,  with  more  than 
usual  caution,  preserved  by  him,  who  knew,  if  he  had  reflected, 
that  he  was  only  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  another,  fHiom 
he  could  expect  to  support  him  no  longer  tlian  he  endeavoured 
to  preserve  his  favour  by  complying  with  his  inclinations,  and 
whom  lie  nevertheless  set  at  defiance,  and  was  continually  irri- 
tating by  negligence  or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  sought  at  any  great  distance  to  prove, 
that  superiority  of  fortune  has  a  natural  tendency  to  kindle 
pride,  and  that  pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself  in  contempt 
and  insult;  and  if  this  is  often  the  effect  of  hereditary  wealth, 
and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the  merit  of  others,  it  is  some 
extenuation  of  any  indecent  triumphs  to  which  this  unhappy* 
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mm  may  have  been  betrayed,  that  his  prosperity  was  heighten' 
ed  by  the  force  of  novelty,  aod  made  more  ialoxicatiog  by  a 
UDiear  the  misery  in  which  he  had  so  long  languished,  and 
perhaps  of  the  insults  which  he  had  formerly  born,  and  which 
be  might  now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too  com- 
■  mon  Iw  (hose  who  have  unjustly  suffered  pain,  to  inflict  it  like- 
wisein  their  turn  with  the  same  injustice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  ^ 
have  a  right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  themselves  been  treated. 
That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by  any  good  for- 
tune, is  generally  known  *,  and  some  passages  of  his  introduction 
to  "  The  Author  to  be  I^et"  sufficiently  show  that  he  did  not 
wholly  refrain  from  such  satire  as  he  ailenvirds  thought  vary 
unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himself;  for,  when  he  was 
afterwards  ridiculed  in  the  character  of  a  distressed  poet,  he 
very  easily  discovered,  that  distress  was  not  a  proper  subject  for 
nierriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.'  He  wis  then  able  to  dis- 
cern that  if  misery  be  the  efieet  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
verenced ;  if  of  ill-fortune,  to  be  pitied ;  and  if  of  vice,  not  to 
be  insulted,  because,  it  is  perhaps  itself  a  punishment  adequate 
to  the  crime  by  which  it  was  produced.  And  the  humanity  of 
that  man  can  deserve  no  panegyric,  who  is  capable  of  reproach- 
ing a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

But  these  reflections,  though  they  readily  occtirred  to  him  in 
the  first  and  last  parts  of  his  life,  were,  I  am  afraid,  for  a  long 
lime  forgotten ;  at  least  Ihey  were,  like  many  other  maxims, 
treasured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  show  than  use,  and  operated 
very  little  upon  his  conduct,  however  el^anlly  he  might  some- 
times explain,  or  however  forcibly  he  might  inculcate  them. 

His  d^radation,  therefore,  from  the  condition  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  such  wanton  thoughtlessness,  was  considered  by 
many  as  an  occasion  of  triumph.  Those  who  had  before  paid 
their  court  to  him  without  success,  soon  relumed  the  contempt 
which  they  hsd  suffered;  and  they  who  had  received  favours 
from  him,  for  of  such  favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  was  very 
libenl,  did  not  always  remember  them.  So  much  more  certain 
are  (he  effects  of  resentment  than  of  gratitude :  it  is  not  only  to 
many  more  pleasing  to  recollect  those  faults  which  place  others 
below  them,  than  those  virtues  by  which  Uiey  are  themselves 
comparatively  depressed  ;  hut  it  is  likewise  more  easy  to  ne- 
glect, than  to  recompense;  and  though  there  are  few  who  will 
practise  a  laborious  virtue,  there  will  never  be  wanting  multi- 
tudes that  will  indulge  in  easy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  disturbed  at  (he  marks  of 
cootenpt  which  his  ill-fortune  brought  upon  him,  from  those 
whom  he  never  esteemed,  and  with  whom  he  never  considered 
himself  as  levelled  by  any  calamities :  and  though  it  wu  not 
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without  some  uneasiness  that  he  saw  some,  whose  friendship 
he  valued,  change  their  behaviour;  yet  he  observed  their  cold- 
ness without  much  emotion,  considered  them  as  the  slaves  of 
fortune,  and  the  worshippers  of  prosperity  and  was  more  in- 
clined to  despise  them,  than  to  lament  himself. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  retom  of  his  wants,  he  found 
mankind  equally  favourable  to  him  as  at  his  first  appearance  in 
the  world.  His  story,  though  in  reality  not  less  melancholy, 
was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new ;  h  therefore 

!)rocured  him  no  new  friends;  and  those  that  had  formerly  re- 
ieved  him,  thought  they  might  now  consign  him  to  others.  He 
was  now  likewise  considered  by  many  rather  as  criminal,  than 
as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  of  his  mo- 
ther, were  sufiBciently  industrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses, 
which  were  indeed  very  numerous;  and  nothing  was  forgotten, 
that  might  make  him  either  hateful  or  ridiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  representations  of  hi» 
faults  must  make  great  numbers  less  sensible  of  his  distress: 
many,  who  had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part,  made  no 
scruple  to  propagate  the  account  which  they  received ;  many 
assisted  their  circulation  from  malice  or  revenge ;  and  perhaps 
many  pretended  to  credit  them,  that  they  might  with  a  better 
grace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their  assistance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who  suffered  himself 
to  be  injured  without  resistance,  nor  was  less  diligent  in  ex- 
posing the  faults  of  lord  Tyrconnel ;  over  whom  he  obtained  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  first  to  the  practice  of 
outrage  and  violence ;  for  he  was  so  much  provoked  by  the  wit 
and  virulence  of  Savage,  that  he  came  with  a  number  of  attend- 
ants, that  did  no  honour  to  his  courage,  to  beat  him  at  a  ooSee- 
house.    But   it   happened  that  he  had    left  the  place  a  few 
minutes;  and  his  lordship  had,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of 
boasting  how  he  would  have  treated  him.     Mr.  Savage  went 
next  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own  house ;  but  was  prevailed 
on,  by  his  domestics,  to  retire  without  insisting  upon  seeing 
him. 

LfOrd  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage  of  some  actions, 
which  scarcely  any  provocations  will  be  thought  sufficient  to 
justify;  such  as  seizing  what  he  had  in  his  lodgings,  and  other 
instances  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  increased  the  dutress 
of  Savage,  without  any  advantage  to  himself. 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on  both  sides  for 
many  years,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  virulence  and  rage ;  and 
time  seemed  rather  to  augment  than  diminish  their  resentment. 
That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Savage  should  be  kept  alive,  is  not  strange, 
because  he  felt  every  day  tl)e  consequences  of  the  quarrel ;  but 
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it  might  retsonably  htvt  been  hoped,  that  lord  TyrooMd  might 
have  pelented,  and  at  length  have  fbrgpt  those  proyocatioiis, 
which,  however  they  might  have  once  inflamed  him/*had  not 
in  reality  much  hurt  him. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never  suffered  him  to  solicit 
a  reconciliation ;  be  returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult 
for  insult ;  his  superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of 
his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and  prejudice  great 
numbers  in  his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  some  gratification  of  his  vanity,  it 
afforded  very  little  relief  to  his  necessities;  and  he  was  very 
frequently  reduced  to  uncommon  hardships,  ofwhich,  however, 
he  never  made  any  mean  or  importunate  'complaints,  being 
formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with  fortitude,  tlian  enjoy  proe- 
perity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thought  himself  again  at  liberty  to^xpose  the  cruelty 
of  his  mother ;  and  therefore,  I  believe,  about  this  time,  pub- 
lished **  The  Bastard,"  a  poem  remarkable  fdr  the  vivacious 
sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  wfoere  he  makes  a  pompous 
enumeration  of  the  imaginary  advantages  of  base  birth ;  and  the 
pathetic  sentiments  at  the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  real  cala- 
mities which  he  suffered  by  the  crime  of  his  parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  author,  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of 
the  story  to  which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  per- 
formance a  very  favourable  reception  ;•  great  numbers  were  im- 
mediately dispersed,  and  editions  were  multiplied  with  unusual 
rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  publication,  which  Savage  used 
to  relate  with  great  satisbction.  His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem 
was  with  *<due  reverence"  inscribed,  happened  then  to  be  at 
Bath,  where  she  could  not  conveniently  retire  from  censure,  or 
conceal  herself  from  observation ;  and  no  aooner  did  the  repu- 
tation of  the  poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated 
in  all  places  of  concourse;  nor  could  she  enter  the  assembly- 
rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  without  being  saluted  with  some  lines 
from  "  The  BasUrd." 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  ever  discovered  a 
sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  occasion  the  power  of  wit  was  very 
conspicuous ;  the  wretch  who  had  without  scruple  proclaimed 
herself  an  adulteress,  and  who  had  first  endeavour^  to  starve 
hereon,  then  to  transport  him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was 
not  able  to  bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduct ;  but  fled 
from  reproaeh,  thdugh  she  felt  no  pain  from  guilt,  and  left  Bath 
with  the  utmost  haste,  to  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of 
London. 
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Thus  Savage  had  the  satis&ctioa  of  findings  that,  though  he 
could  DOt  reform  his  mother,  he  could  puDish  her^  and  that  he 
did  not  always  suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  incnaae  of  bis 
poetical  reputation,  was  sufficient  for  some  time  to  oferfaaianoe 
the  miseries  of  want,  which  this  performance  did  not  much 
alleviate ;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum  to  a  bookadler, 
who,  though  the  success  was  so  uncommon  that  five  impresuons 
were  sold,  of  which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous, 
had  not  generosity  sufficient  to  admit  the  unhappy  writer  to  any 
part  of  tJie  profit 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned  by  Savage  with 
the  utmost  elevation  of  heart,  and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  in- 
contestible  proof  of  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  abilities. 
It  was  indeed  the  only  production  of  which  he  could  justly 
boast  a  general  reception. 

But  though  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  success 

Eve  him  of  setting  a  high  rate  on  his  abilities,  but  paid  due 
ference  to  the  sulirages  of  mankind  when  they  were  given  in 
his  favour,  he  did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of  himself  to  depend 
upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing  sacred  in  the  voice  of  the 
people  when  they  were  inclined  to  censure  him ;  he  then  readily 
showed  the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  public  should  judge  right, 
observed  how  slowly  poetical  merit  had  oHen  forced  its  way 
into  the  world ;  he  contented  himself  with  the  applause  of  men 
of  judgment,  and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  exclude  all  those 
from  the  character  of  men  of  judgment  who  did  not  applaud 
him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to  mankind  than 
to  think  them  blind  to  the  beauties  of  his  works,  and  imputed 
the  slowness  of  their  sale  to  other  causes ;  either  they  were  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  was  engrossed  by  some  struggle  in  the  pariia- 
ment,  or  some  other  object  of  general  concern  ;  or  they  were 
by  the  neglect  of  the  publisher  not  diligently  dispersed,  or  by 
his  avarice  not  advertised  with  sufficient  frequency.  Address, 
or  industry,  or  liberality,  was  always  wanting;  and  the  blame 
was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  whichj  every  man  practises  inbome 
degree,  and  to  which  too  much  of  the  little  tranquillity  of  life 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Savage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himself.  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  those  expedients  to 
alleviate  the  loss,  or  want,  of  fortune  or  reputation,  or  any  other 
advantages  which  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  bestow  upon  him- 
self, they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned  as  instances  of  a 
philosophical  mind^  and  very  properly  proposed  to  the  imitation. 
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of  multitudes,  who,  for  want  of  diTertinK  their  imaginations 
with  the  nme  dexterity,  languish  under  afflictions  which  mi^t 
be  easily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and  reason  were 
univoraally  prevalent ;  that  every  thing  were  esteemed  according 
to  its  real  value ;  and  that  men  would  secure  themselves  from 
being  diaappoioted  in  their  endeavours  after  happiness,  by  placing 
it  only  in  virtue,  which  is  always  to  be.  obtained  ■,  but,  if  ad- 
ventitious and  foreign  pleasures  must  he  pursued,  it  would  be 
pertiapB  of  some  benefit,  since  that  pursuit  must  frequently)  be 
fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Savage  could  be  taught,  that  lolly 
night  be  an  antidote  to  folly,  and  one  falbcy  be  obviated  by 
another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  plea«ng  intoxication  must  not  be  con- 
cealed  ;  nor  indeed  can  any  one,  after  having  observed  the  life 
of  Savage,  need  to  be  cautioned  against  it.  By  imputing  none 
of  his  miseries  to  himself,  he  continued  to  act  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  to  follow  the  same  path ;  was  never  made  wiser 
by  his  Bufferings,  nor  preserved  by  one  misfortune  irom  falling 
into  another.  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to  tread  the 
same  steps  oo  (be  same  circle ;  always  applauding  his  past  con- 
duct, or  at  least  forgetting  it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms 
of  happiness,  which  were  dancing  before  him ;  and  willingly 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  reason,  when  it  would  have 
discovered  the  illusion,  ancTBbown  him,  what  he  never  wished 
to  see,  his  real  state. 

He  is  even  accused,  after  having  lulled  hia  imagination  with 
those  ideal  opiates,  of  having  tried  the  same  experiment  upon 
bis  conscience;  and,  having  accustomed  himself  to  impute  all 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  causes,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  upon  every  occasion  too  easily  reconciled  to  himself;  and 
(hat  he  appeared  very  little  to  r^pvt  those  practices  which  had 
impaired  his  r^Hitatioo.  The  reigning  erraur  of  his  life  was,  ' 
that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  waa  in- 
deed not  so  much  of  a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodness. 

This  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that  he  always  preserved 
a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of 
virtue;  and  that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  spread 
corruption  amongst  mankind.  His  actions,  which  were  gene- 
rally precipitate,  were  ofren  blamable ;  but  his  writings,  being 
die  productions  of  study,  uniformly  tended  to  tha  exaltation  of 
the  miod,  and  the  propagation  of  morality  and  piety. 

ThMe  writings  may  improve  mankind,  when  his  failings 
shall  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  he  must  be  considered,  upon 
the  whole,  as  a  beiwraetor  to  the  world  ;  nor  can  his  personal 
'    inyhnrt,uiice  whoever  hears  of  hii  fault)  will  hear 
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of  tlic  iniwnei  nhich  they  brought  upoa  hiint  and  which  wouU 
deserve  Ins  pily,  had  no!  hit^Dodilioa  been  such  u  nuilc  hu 
faults  pardonable.  He  miy  he  con»i<)«Tr.l  as  ■  chiW  exposed 
lo  all  the  tcmptaiioa*  o(  miiiffxitx,  at  an  age  when  reaolution 
n-3.1  iiol  yet  stren^cned  b;  conTictton,  nor  y'trtan  canfirgaed 
hy  habit ;  a  circunutanue  whi^,  in  hit '  BsaUnl,'  be  kncnU  in 
3  very  aSeclinf;  manner : 

-^^»  motherl*  care 
Shw1d«d  •»-  '-'—  —acriKSB  -til  ptmjWi 
No  fkthei  luih  wamain'd. 

Ckllcil  fo  'ice  roilM>n'il. 

"The  Bastanl,"  »  nigbl  provoks  or  mortify  hJs 

iiiolher,  could  di  I  to  nielt  her  lo  compMston,  «o 

lliat  he  naa  still  t  i  **an :  o(  Ihc  oocessarin  of  life ; 

and  he  therefor'  lO  iotcrcsl  which  his  wit,  or  his 

birth,  or  his  m  Id  procure,  to  obtain,  upon  the 

death  of  Eoaden.  «t    lureale,  sod  prowcuted  his 

applicaiion  with  ■    that  the  king  publicly  de- 

clared it  hisinle  on  him;  but  such  was  the 

fate  of  Savage,  tin     .  *>«gi     hen  he  inlraded  his  adran- 

tape,  was  disappointeu  in  ins  schemes :  for  the  brd  chamberlain , 
who  has  the  disposal  of  the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  ap|>endases  of 
his  ofTicc,  either  did  not  knoiv  the  kingr's  design,  or  did  not  ap- 
prove it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  laureate  an  encroach- 
ment upon  his  rights,  and  therefore  bestowed  the  laurel  upon 
Colley  Cibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disappointed,  took  a  resolution  of  applying 
to  the  queen,  thai,  having  once  given  him  life,  she  would  ena- 
ble him  to  support  it,  and  therefore  published  a  short  poem  oa 
her  birth-day,  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of  "Volunteer 
Laureate."  The  event  of  this  essay  he  has  himself  related  in 
the  following  letter,  which  he  prefixed  lo  the  poem,  when  he  af- 
terwards reprinted  it  in  "The  denlleman's  Magazine,"  whence 
1  have  copied  it  entire,  as  this  was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in 
which  Mr.  Savage  succeetled. 

"Mr,  I'rban — In  your  Magazine  for  February  you  pub- 
lished ilic  last  '  Volunleer  Laureate,'  written  on  a  very  melan- 
choly occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal  patroness  of  arts  and  lite- 
rature in  general,  and  of  tlic  author  of  that  poem  in  particular; 
I  now  scn<l  you  the  first  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under  that  title. 
This  gcnlleiiian,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable  interest, 
being,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Eusden,  disappointed  of  the  Laure- 
ate's place,  wrole  the  following  verses;  which  were  no  sooner 
published,  but  the  late  fjucen  sent  to  a  bookseller  for  them.  The 
author  had  not  at  that  lime  a  friend  cither  lo  get  him  introduced. 
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or  his  poem  presented  at  oourt ;  yet^  such  was  the  unspeakable 
goodness  of  that  princess,  that,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  ce« 
remooy  was  wanting,  in  a  few  daya  after  the  puUipatidn,  Mr. 
Savage  received  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  Mcious  mes- 
sage from  her  majesty,  by  the  lord  North  and  Guilford,  tp  this 
effect:  ^That  her  majeiity  was  highly  pleased  wi^h  the  rerses; 
that  she  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there  jtelatifig  to  the 
king ;  that  he  had  permission  to  write  annuaUjj^  OO'  the  same 
subject;  and  that  he  should  yearly  receive  the  likS^  present,  till 
something  better  (which  was  her  majesty's  intentieto).  could  be 
done  for  him.'    After  this  he  was  permitted  to  present  one  of- 
his  annual  poems  to  her  majesty,  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

«  Yours,  &c" 

Such  was  the  performance,*  and  such  its  reception ;  a  recep- 
tion, which,  though  by  no  means  unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the 
highest  degree  generous :  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer 
to  an  annual  pao^yric,  showed  in  the  queen  too  much  desire  of 
hearing  her  own  praises,  and  a  greater  regard  to  herself  than 
to  him  on  whom  her  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  a  kind 
of  avaricious  generosity,  by  which  flattery  was  rather  purchased 
than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formerly  given  him .  the  same  allowance 
with  much  more  heroic  intention :  she  had  no  other  view  than 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above 
the  want  of  assistance,  and  was  contented  with  doing  good  with- 
out stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  exceptions, 
but  was  ravished  with  the  favours  which  he  had  receive<d,  and 
probably  yet  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised :  he  con- 
sidered himself  now  as  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  and  did  not 
doubt  but  a  few  annual  poems  would  establish  him  in  some  pro- 
fitable employment. 

He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  *^  Volunteer  Laureate,"  not 
without  some  reprehensions  from  Gibber,  who  informed  him, 
that  the  title  of  **  Laureate"  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 
the  king,  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and  which  therefore 
no  man  hu  a  right  to  bestow  upon  himself;  and  added  that  he 
might  with  equal  propriety  style  himself  a  Volunteer  Lord,  or 
Vdunteer  Baronet.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  remark  was 
just ;  but  Savage  did  not  think  any  title,  which  wu  conferred 
upon  Mr.  CibW,  so  honourable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could 
be  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbitant  vanity,  and 

*  ThU  poem  it  inferted  in  the  late  coHection. 


therefore  ct^ntinued  to  write  under  the  same  title,  iuid  rAceived 
cviry  year  ihe  lame  reward. 

lie  diii  not  ippoar  to  consider  these  eactMniuinsM  teats  of  hi* 
nbililiea,  or  is  any  ihin^  more  than  annual  hints  to  the  queen  of 
her  iiromisc ;  or  acia  of  ceremony,  by  the  performince  of  which 
lie  was^iilttlcd  to  his  pension;  and  ihercfon:  did  not  labour 
them  with  great  dili^nce,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year, 
except  that  for  TOmo  of  the  Isst  years  he  repilarly  ioserled 
them  in  "  The  Gt  i        nc,"  by  which  they  were 

dispersed  over  (he 

Of  some  of  them  '"naelf  so  low  an  opinion  that  lie 

intended  lo  om'*  '►»  lolleclion  of  poems,  for  which  ho 

printed  propoN  "J  subscriptions;  nor  can  it  seem 

•iirange,  that,  b"!  «  the  nme  subject,  he  should  be 

at  sometimes  ■•  >»*'insucce^ul;  thathe should 

>ometimcs  del  II  it  was  too  late  to  perform 

It  (veil ;  or  th?-  repeat  the  same  sentiment 

on  the  same  O'  misled  by  an  attempt  after 

novelty,  to  foi  iir-fetched  im^es. 

lie  wrote  inci  c      ention,  which  supplied  him 

with  some  variety  ;  lor  nis  business  was,  to  praise  the  queen  for 
the  favours  whieli  he  had  received,  and  lo  complain  to  lier  of 
the  delay  of  those  which  slie  had  promised:  in  some  of  his 
pieces,  (licrcfore,  gratitude  is  predominant,  and  in  some  discon- 
letil ;  in  some  he  represents  himself  as  happy  in  her  patronage  ; 
and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find  himself  neglected. 

flcr  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this  unfortunate 
man  was  never  performed,  thouj^h  lie  took  sulTicient  care  that  it 
should  not  be  fortjotten.  The  publication  of  his  "Volunteer 
liaurealc"  procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regular  remit- 
tance ot  fil'ly  pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappointments  as  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  that  was  offered  of  advancing  his  interest. 
When  the  princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  poem*  upon 
lier  departure,  "  only,"  as  he  declared,  "  because  it  was  expected 
from  him,'"  and  he  was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by 
an  appearance  of  neglect. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by  this  poem,  or 
any  regard  thai  was  paid  to  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it 
was  considered  at  court  as  an  act  of  doty,  lo  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was  therefore  not  ne- 
cessary to  reward  by  any  new  favour:  or  perhaps  the  queen 
I'eally    intended    his  advancement,   and    therefore   thought  it 

•  Piintediii  thtt  hie  cylleclion. 
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superfluous  to  Ityish  presents  upon  t  mtn  whom  she  intencled 
to  estiblish  for  life. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in  danger  of  being 
frustrated,  but  his  pension  likewise  of  being  obstructed  by  an 
accidental  calumny.  The  writer  of  "  The  Daily  Gourant/'  a 
paper  then  published  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  charg- 
ed him  with  a  crime,  which  though  ^not  very  great  in  itself, 
would  have  been  remarkably  invidious  in  him,  and  might  very 
justly  have  incensed  the  queen  against  him.  He  was  accused 
by  name  of  influencing  elections  against  the  court,  by  appear- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  tory  mob ;  nor  did  the  accuser  fail  to  ag- 
gravate his  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the  efi*ect  of  the  most 
atrocious  ingratitude,  and  a  kind  of  rebellion  against  the  queen, 
who  had  first  preserved  him  from  an  infamous  death,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  him  by  her  favour,  and  supported  him  by 
her  charity.  The  charge,  as  it  was  open  and  confident,  was 
likewise  by  good  fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the 
transaction  was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  the  rioter's 
conduct  related.  This  exactness  nude  Mr.  Savage's  vindication 
easy ;  for  he  never  had  in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been 
present  in  any  town  when  its  representatives  were  chosen.  This 
answer  he  therefore  made  haste  to  publish,  yyith  all  the  circum- 
stances necessary  to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reasonably  de- 
manded that  the  accusation  should  be  retracted  in  the  same 
paper,  that  he  might  no  longer  sufier  the  imputation  of  sedition 
and  ingratitude.  This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by  him  in 
a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  who,  either  trusting 
to  the  protection  of  those  whose  defence  he  had  undertaken,  or 
having  entertained  some  personal  malice  against  Mr.  Savage,  or 
fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident  an  assertion,  he  ^ould 
impair  the  credit  of  his  paper,  refused  to  give  him  that  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  his  own  vindi- 
cation, to  prosecute  him  in  the  King's  Bench ;  but  as  he  did  not 
find  any  ill  efiects  from  the  accusation,  having  sufficiently  clear- 
ed his  innocence,  he  thought  any  farther  procedure  would  have 
the  appearance  of  revenge ;  and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced  in  the  same 
court  against  himself,  on  an  information  in  which  he  was  accused 
of  writing  and  publishing  an  obscene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  distinguished ;  and, 
when  any  controversy  became  popular,  he  never  wanted  some 
reason  for  engaging  in  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at  the 
head  of  the  party  whicl\  he  had  chosen.  As  he  was  never  cele* 
hrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had  no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and 
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iDfomied  himself  of  the  chief  topics  of  the  ^ispate,  than  he  toek 
all  opportuDities  of  asserting  and  propagating  his  principies, 
without  much  regard  to  his  own  interest;  or  «iy  otho*  visible 
design  but  that  of  drawing  apon  himself  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 

The  dispute  between  the  bishop  of  London  and  tbedhanoellor 
is  well  known  to  have  been  for  some  time  the  chief  topic  of  po- 
litical conversation ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pnnuance 
of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  conspicuous  among  the 
controvertists  with  which  every  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that 
occasion.  He  was  an  indefatigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know  oo  what  they  were 
founded ;  and  was  therefore  no  friend  to  the  bishop  of  London. 
But  he  had  another  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate 
for  Dr.  Rundle ;  for  he  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question,  which,  how- 
ever, as  he  imagined,  concerned  him  so  nearly,  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  harangue  and  dispute,  but  necessary  likewise  to 
write  upon  it. 

He  therefore  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  a  new  poem, 
called  by  him,  *  The  Progress  of  a  Divine;'  in  which  he  con- 
ducts a  profligate  4)riest,  by  all  the  gradations  of  wickedness, 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to  the  highest  preferments  of 
the  church ;  and  describes,  with  that  humour  which  was  natural 
to  him,  and  that  knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the 
diversities  of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in  every  station ;  and 
insinuates,  that  this  priest,  thus  accomplished,  found  at  last  a 
patron  in  the  bishop  of  London. 

When  he  was  asked,  by  one  of  his  friends,  on  what  pretence 
he  could  charge  the  bishop  with  such  an  aotion  ;  he  had  no  more 
to  say  than  that  he  had  only  inverted  the  accusation  :  and  that 
he  thought  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  who  had  obstructed 
the  rise  of  a  good  man  without  reason,  would  for  bad  reasons 
promote  the  exahation  of  a  villain. 

The  clergy  were  universally  provoked  by  this  satire;  and 
Savage,  who,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  had  set  his  name  to 
his  periibrnnance,  was  censured  in  "The  Weekly  Miscellany*'* 
with  severity  which  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  forget. 

•  A  short  satire  was  likewise  publ'shed  in  the  samepaper,  in  which  were 
the  following  lines: 

<*  For  cruel  murder  doom'd  to  hempen  death, 
Savage  by  royal  grace  prolonged  his  breath. 
Well  might  you  think  he  spent  his  future  years 
In  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 
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But  t  return  of  invective  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment The  court  of  king's  bench  was  therefore  moved  against 
him ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  an  aAswer  to  a  charge  of 
obscenity.  It  was  urged  in  his  defends,  that  obscenity  was 
criminal  when  it  was  intended  to  promote  the  practice  of  vice ; 
but  that  Mr.  Savage  had  only  introduced  obscene  ideas,  with 
the  view  of  exposing  them  to  detestation,  and  of  amending 
the  age  by  showing  the  deformity  of  wickedness.  This  plea 
was  admitted ;  and  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that 
court,  dismissed  the  information  with  encomiums  upon  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Savage's  writings.  The  prose- 
cutiouy  however,  answered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr  Savage  was  so  far 
intimidated  by  it,  that,  when  the  edition  of  his  poem  was  sold, 
he  did  not  venture  to  reprint  it;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short  time 
forgotten,  or  forgotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it  offended. 

An  answer  was  published  in  *'  The  Gentleman's  Magazine/^ 
written  by  an  unknown  hand,  from  which  the  following  lines 
are  selected  : 

**  TrmniformM  by  thooghtleu  ra|^,  and  midnight  winr*, 
From  malice  free»  and  pushM  without  design ; 
In  eaual  bnwl  if  Savage  lim^d  a  thrust. 
And  brought  the  youth  a  Tictiin  to  the  dust ; 
So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears, 
The  royal  hand  from  guih  and  vengeance  cleam. 

Instead  of  wasting  '  aU  thy  future  years. 
Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repentant  tears,' 
Exert  Uiy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age. 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  his  higli-church  rage ; 
I'o  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide. 
The  neata  of  av'rice,  hiat,  and  pedant  pride : 
Then  change  the  acene,  let  merit  brightly  shine. 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  divine ; 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame ; 
In  well-tun'd  lays  transmit  a  Foster's  name ; 
Touch  ev'ry  passion  with  harmonious  art, 
Exah  the  genius,  and  correct  the  heart. 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extul ; 
Thus  polish'd  lines  thy  present  lame  enrol. 
■  But  grant  ■ 

Maliciously  that  Savage  plung'd  the  steel, 
,      And  made  the  youth  its  shining  vengeance  feel ; 

'  — But,  O  vain  hope  !' — the  truly  Savage  cries, 
'  Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrines,  I  despise. 

Shall  I 

Who,  bv  free-thinkinr  to  free  action  fir'd. 
In  njdmght  brawls  a  deathless  name  acauir'd. 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  men  f— 
—No,  arm'd  with  rhvrae,  at  priests  I'll  take  my  aim. 
Though  prudence  bids  roe  murder  but  their  fame.'  " 

WsiXLT  MiscEiXAsrjr. 

vol..  V. — 3  R 
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{■in  of  rbctr  eftcl;  tor,  iha^  be  wm  mtct  arfnaoq^  he  nil 
ro'iinuol  ta  rrenra  hM  pennoa. 

r  RpDQ  hmt  lion  107  iBcidat  «f  I 

n  6e  viiHlierted,  ii  n  proper  to 
BB     7  infamiog  tbOK  wfoem  to 
ET     itciwico  lo  ffpBol  UiG  ptmr^ 
i«    to  ttocgbt  to  hid  Mjr  n*- 
M>n  la  tomftm  t*  Med  tn  ihrtBleB  (ton  vridi  » 

new  edition  m  if  1  KtIm:,"  it  was  h«  calm 

anft  wltlctl  rcM  *'  fw  r»w. 

Hf  oDce  inlei  a  toUer  rcpantimi  Tor  (to 

folly  or  injualicc  ^        gtit  be  chari^,  bj  writing 

anotJieT  poem  ca))m  rr  of  a  Free-Tbtntor,"  iriion 

li<>  inietMlFd  u>  lead  th  a  stages  of  rice  aod  MIy,  lo 

convert  him  from  rtrla  wicscaBtaa,  and  from  raJJgmn  lo 
infidrlily,  hjf  s?l  the  modish  sophistry  iwcJ  for  that  purpose; 
and   at  la»t  to  tlumiss   liim   by   his   own   liaDii    into  the   other 

That  hi'  dill  nol  cxccuie  litis  desiRn  i<  a  real  loss  lo  mankinJ; 
for  he  wru  too  ivell  acquainteO  (viih  all  ilie  scenes  of  debauchery 
lo  have  failed  in  his  re|)resentalions  of  ihem,  and  ton  /ealous  for 
virtue  not  Id  have  rcprescnicd  them  in  such  a  manner  its  should 
expose  them  cilher  lo  ridicule  or  deleslalion. 

But  Ihis  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid  aside,  liil  the 
rigour  of  his  (m3f;inalion  "as  ^jjenl,  and  the  effervescence  of 
invention  had  subsided  ;  but  soon  ^ave  way  lo  some  other  de- 
aipn,  which  pleased  by  its  novelty  for  a  while,  and  then  vras 
ncplecled  like  the  former. 

He  was  slill  in  his  usual  exigencies,  havinj;  no  certain  svjpporl 
but  ihc  pension  allowed  him  by  (he  queen,  which,  though  It 
inip;ht  have  kept  an  exact  economist  from  wani,  was  very  far 
from  lieing  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  nevtr  been  ac- 
ruslomed  lo  dismiss  any  of  his  appetites  without  the  Krattfica- 
tioM  uhich  ihcy  3otiriLed,and  whom  nnthio!;  but  want  of  money 
wiihhehi  from  partaking  of  every  pleasure  that  fell  within  his 
Vievv. 

Ili.s  conduct  wiih  regard  lo  hi?;  pension  was  very  particular. 
No  sooner  had  he  changed  the  bill,  ihan  he  vanished  from  Ihe 
sight  of  :ill  liis  acfpininiaiicc,  and  lay  for  some  lime  oul  of  the 
re.icti  of  ail  the  intjuiries  Ihal  friendship  orcuriosily  could  make 
after  him.     Ai  itngth  !it  appeared  again,  pennyiess  as  before. 
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)nit  never  ioformed  even  those  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  most, 
where  he  had  been  ;  nor  was  his  retreat  ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  durinz  the  whole  time  that  he 
I'eceived  the  pension  from  the  queen.  He  regularly  disappeared 
end  returned.  He,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  retired  to  study, 
«od  that  the  Ynoney  supported  him  in  solitude  for  many  months; 
but  his  friends  declared  that  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  spent 
sufficiently  conAited  his  own  account  of  his  conduct 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  rai^  him  friends,  who  were 
desirous  of  setting  him  at  length  free  from  that  indigence  by 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  oppressed ;  and  therefore  solicited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with  so  much  earnestness,  that 
they  obtained  a  promise  of  the  next  place  that  should  become 
vacant,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  promise 
was  made  with  an  uncommon  declaration,  **  that  it  was  not  the 
promise  of  a  minister  to  a  petitioner,  but  of  a  friend  to. bis 
Iriend.'' 

Mr.  Sav«ge  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease  for  ever,  and, 
cs  he  observes  in  a  poem  written  on  that  incident  of  his  life, 
trusted  and  was  trusted  ;  but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  was 
ill  grounded,  and  this  friendlv  promise  was  not  inviolable.  He 
spent  a  long  time  in  solicitationsi  and  at  last  despaired  and  de- 
sisted* 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the  minister  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  should  not  strengthen  his  own  interest 
by  advancing  him,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  coflfee  houses  as  an  advocate  for  the  ministry  of  the  last 
years  of  queen  Anne,  and  was  always  ready  to  justify  the  con*- 
duct  and  exalt  the  character  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he 
mentions  with  great  regards  in  an  *^  Epistle  upon*  Authors/' 
which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  but  was  too  wise  to  publiah, 
and  of  which  only  some  fragments  have  appeared,  inserted  by 
him  in  the  *'  Magazine,''  after  his  retirement 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character  of  Savage ;  when 
one  patronage  failed,  he  had  recourse  to  another.  Tlie  prince 
was  now  extremely  popular,  and  had  very  liberally  rewarded 
tlie  merit  of  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think  su- 
perior to  himself)  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  address  a  poem 
to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subject  which  could  re- 
gard only  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  affluence,  and  which 
was  therafore  proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  the  patron- 
age of  a  prince ;  and,  having  retired  for  some  time  to  Richmond*, 
thai  he  might  prosecute  his  design  in  full  tranquillity«  without 
the  temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solicitations  of  cr^itors,  by 
which  his  meditations  were  in  equal  danger  of  being  discon- 
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certed,  he  produced  a  poem  ''On  Pablie  Spirit,  with  r^^Md  (t 
Public  Works/' 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensiTe,  and  comprehends  t 
multitude  of  topics,  each  of  which  might  furnish  matter  iiifS- 
cient  for  a  long  performance,  and  of  which  some  have  abeady 
employed  more  eminent  writers ;  but  as  he  witt  periiaps  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  design,  and 
was  writing  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of 
long  or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  negligently  over  many  pub- 
h*c  works,  which,  even  in  his  own  opinioni  deserved  to  be 
more  elaborately  treated. 

But,  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  his  reader  by  tran- 
sient touches  upon  these  subjects,  which  have  often  been  con- 
sidered, and  therefore  naturally  raise  expectations,  he  must  be 
allowed  amply  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by  expatiating,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind  of  beneficence  not  yet 
celebrated  by  any  eminent  poet,  though  it  now  appears  more 
susceptible  of  embellishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the  ideas, 
and  affect  the  passions,  than  many  of  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  thought  most  worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.  The 
settlement  of  colonies  in  uninhabited  countries,  the  establish- 
ment of  those  in  security  whose  misfortunes  have  made  their 
own  country  no  longer  pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the  waste  and 
luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  gifts 
which  heaven  has  scattered  upon  regions  uncultivated  and  unoc- 
cupied, cannot  be  considered  without  giving  rise  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  pleasing  ideas,  and  bewildering  the  imagination  in  de- 
lightful prospects;  and  therefore,  whatever  speculations  they 
may  produce  in  those  who  have  confined  themselves  to  political 
studies,  naturally  fixed  the  attention,  and  excited  the  applause, 
of  a  poet.  The  politician,  when  he  considers  men  driven  into 
other  countries  for  shelter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  foresCi  and 
desertf),  and  pass  their  lives,  and  fix  their  posterity,  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  world,  to  avoid  those  hardships  which 
they  suffer  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may  very  properly  in- 
quire, why  the  legislature  does  not  provide  a  remedy  for  these 
miseries,  rather  than  encourage  an  escape  from  them.  He  may 
conclude  that  the  flight  of  every  honest  man  is  a  loss  to  the 
community;  that  those  who  are  unhappy  without  guilt  ought 
to  be  relieved ;  and  the  life  which  is  overburdened  by  accidental 
calamities  set  at  ease  by  the  care  of  the  public ;  and  that  those 
who  have  by  misconduct  forfeited  their  claim  to  fiivour,  ought 
rather  to  be  made  useful  to  the  society  which  they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it.  But  the  poet  is  employed  in  a  more 
pleasing  underlakxn^  vVvaxv  that  of  proposing  laws  which,  how- 
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ever  jast  or  expedient,  will  never  be  made;  or  endeavoaring  to 
reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  societies  which  were 
formed  by  chance,  and  are  conducted  by  the  private  passions 
ot  those  who  preside  in  them.  He  guides  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive, from  want  and  persecution,  to  plenty,  quiet,  and  security, 
and  seats  himself  in  scenes  of  peaceful^solitude,  and  undbturbed 
peace. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  pleasing  sentiments 
which  this  prospect  of  retirement  suggested  to  him,  to  censure 
those  crimes  which  have  been  generally  committed  by  the  dis- 
coverers of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness of  making  war  upon  barbarous  nations  because  they  cannot 
resist,  and  of  invading  countries  because  they  are  fruitful ;  of 
extending  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice,  and  of  visiting 
distant  lands  only  to  lay  them  waste.  He  lias  asserted  the  na- 
tural equality  of  mankind,  end  endeavoured  to  suppress  that 
pride  which  inclines  men  to  imagine  that  right  is  the  eonse- 
quence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  miseries  which  force  men  to 
seek  for  refuge  in  distant  countries,  afibrds  another  instance  of 
his  proficiency  in  the  important  and  extensive  study  of  human 
life;  and  the  tenderness  with  which  he  recounts  them,  another 
proof  of  his  humanity  and  benevolence. 

It  is  observable  that  the  close  of  this  poem  discovers  a  change 
which  experience  had  made  in  Mr.  Savage's  opinions.  In  a 
poem  written  by  him  in  bis  youth,  and  published  in  his  mis- 
cellanies, he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  contracted  views  and 
narrow  prospects  of  the  middle  state  of  life,  and  declares  his 
resolution  either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled  like  the 
shrub ;  but  in  this  poem,  though  a«ldre»ed  to  a  prince,  he  men- 
tions this  state  of  life  as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to 
attract  reward,  those  who  merit  most  the  confidence  of  power 
and  the  familiarity  of  greatness;  and,  accidently  mentioning  this 
passage  to  one  of  hib  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all 
the  virtue  of  mankimi  was  comprehended  in  that  state. 

Ir^describing  villas  and  gardens,  he  did  not  omit  to  condemn 
that  absurd  custom  which  prevaik  among  the  English,  of  per- 
mitting servants  to  receive  money  from  strangers  for  the  enter- 
tainment that  they  receive,  and  therefore  inserted  in  his  poem 
these  lines : 

But  what  the  flow'rin|^  pride  of  girdens  nre, 

llowever  royali  or  however  fair. 

If  fBtcat  which  to  aceeaa  ahould  still  give  war. 

Ope  but,  Kke  Peter's  paradise,  for  pay ; 

If  perqoisited  varlets  frequent  stand. 

Ana  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand  . 


I  Ow  lud  twhi  Hi  ite  privikp  oT  alMnri^c  than 
u  a  pi*(«  of  pra6l  OB  m  naa,  whoH  acrit  ifaa  nhnd  h—lf 
u[H>ii  rvivinltflg,  thoogfa  Ac  pre  him  ooljr  the  Uberty  of  di*- 
grarJD;  ht»  rovo' — 

He  iherdbra  u  ^     pradoM*  IhM  mm  often 

excri<r.i  hj  him,  ■(  thHe  line*  miglit  be 

oBicio'.:il5  rcpra  jna  tfae  qaeas,  to  wbom 

he  oKcil  bi>  tifs  od  ibet  ibe  proprielT  of 

hi)  ob«>:rvstioa  pHut  lb*  wBwtf  wnieb 

the  uiiteuonaW' 
lupprcMcd  the 
licith  ihoui^t 
storeil  It  to  the  p 

Tile  poem  m  sd  without  aoy  potkJccI 

'■-lulls,  and  iuer'^  (  Mr.  SaragSi  harincoo 

IrJtnil  upon  whom  nc  coaia  premi  lo  pn^wn!  if  fo  (lim.liad 
no  otlitr  melhod  of  attracting  his  obseroiion  ihan  the  publica- 
tion of  frequent  advertiscmenis,  and  iherffore  received  no  re- 
■.vjrd  from  his  patron,  hoivever  getierouj  on  other  occasions. 

TJiis  disappointment  he  never  mentioned  without  indignation, 
[fein5  by  soine  means  or  other  conlident  ihal  the  prince  was  not 
ignorant  of  liis  address  lo  him  ;  and  insinuated,  that  if  any  ad- 
vances in  popularity  could  have  been  made  by  distinguishing 
liini,   he  had  not  vvrillcn  without  notice,  or  without  reward. 

He  wjs  once  inclined  to  have  presenletl  his  poem  in  jier^on, 
■ind  sent  to  iIil'  printer  for  a  copy  with  tliat  design  ;  but  either 
his  opinion  chanf^ed,  or  his  resolution  deserted  him,  and  he 
•continued  (o  resent  neglect  without  attempting  lo  force  himself 

.Nor  was  iho  public  much  more  favourahio  than  his  patron  ; 
l-ir  otdy  sevenly-two  were  sold,  though  the  performance  was 
lunrh  commendeil  by  some  whose  judgment  in  that  kind  of 
wriiHij;  IS  generally  alloMcd.  Dut  Savage  easily  reconciled  him- 
self lo  mankind,  without  imputing  any  defect  10  his  work,  by 
.jli'crviiig  tliat  Ins  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days  after 
ihe  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by  consequence  at  .i  time 
will  II  all  ihoMi  nho  could  be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the 
liotry  of  iHTparing  tor  their  departure,  or  engaged  in  taking 
li.ivc  III  others  upon  Iheir  dismission  from  public  alTairs. 

Il  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of  the  public, 
')iJi  (Ills  pcrfotnijiicc  is  not  the  roost  excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's 
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works ;  and  that,  though  it  cannot  he  denied,  to  contain  many 
striking  sentiments^  majestic  lines,  and  just  ol»ervationsy  it  is  in 
general  not  sufficiently  polished  in  the  language,  or  enlivened 
in  the  imagery,  or  digested  in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  alleviation  of  his 
poverty,  which  was  such  as  very  few  could  have  supported 
with  equal  patience;  but  to  which,  it  must  likewise  be  coolessed, 
that  few  would  have  been  exp<Med  who  received  punctually 
fifty  pounds  a  year ;  a  salary  which,  though  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  demands  of  vanity  and  luxuary,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to 
support  families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly  more  than 
the  necessities  of  life  require^ 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension,  than  he  withdrew 
to  his  darling  privacy,  from  which  he  returned  in  a  short  time 
to  his  former  distress,  and  fdr  some  part  of  the  year  generally 
lived  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  invited  to  the  tables 
of  his  acquaintances,  from  which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  often 
excluded  him,  when  the  politeness  and  variety  of  his  conversa- 
tion would  have  been  thought  a  sufficient  recompense  for  his. 
entertainment 

^  He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined,  and  passed  the 
night  sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  open  at  night  to 
any  casual  wanderers,  sometimes  in  cellars,  among  the  riot  and 
filth  of  the  meanest  and  roost  profligate  of  the  rabble ;  and  some- 
times, when  he  had  not  money  to  support  even  the  expenses  of 
these  receptacles,  walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary, 
and  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in  the  winter,  with 
his  associates  in  poverty,  among  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  and  those  nights 
which  nature  had  enabled  him  to  have  employed  in  elevated 
speculations,  useful  studies,  or  pleasing  conversation.  On  a 
bulk,  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves  and  beggars, 
was  to  be  found  the  author  of  '  The  Wanderer,'  the  man  of 
exalted  sentiments,  extensive  views,  and  curious  observations ; 
the  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might  have  assisted  the  states- 
man, whose  ideas  of  virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist, 
whose  eloquence  might  have  influenced  senates,  and  whose 
delicacy  might  have  polished  courts. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that  such  necessities  might  some- 
times force  him  upon  disreputable  practices ;  and  it  is  probshle 
that  these  lines  in  'The  Wanderer  were  occasioned  by  his  re- 
flections on  his  conduct : 

Though  misery  leadji  to  happiness,  and  trutli. 
Unequal  to  the  load  this  languid  youth, 
(O,  let  none  censure.  If,  untried  hy  grief, 
If,  amidst  wo,  untempted  by  relief) 
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He  stoopM  reluctant  to  low  arti  of  ibamey 

'Which  tneiit  er'n  then,  he  •coni'c^  and  Uuah'd  to  naae. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  ceriaia  to  beiolieitad 
for  small  sumsy  which  the  frequency  of  the  request  made  ib  tine 
considerable ;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by  those 
who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be  trusted  with  his 
necessities ;  but  his  rambling  manner  of  life,  and  constant  ap- 
pearance at  houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a 
new  succession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had  not  been  ex- 
hausted by  repeated  requests ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  absolutely 
without  resources,  but  had  in  his  utmost  exigencies  thu  comfort, 
that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of  speedy  relief. 

It  was  obserred,  that  he  always  asked  favours  of  this  kind 
without  the  least  submission  or  apparent  consciousness  of  de- 
pendence, and  that  he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance 
with  his  request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any  extraordinary 
acknowledgments;  but  a  refusal  was  resented  by  him  as  an 
affront,  or  complained  of  as  an  injury;  nor  did  he  readily  re- 
concile himself  to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend^  or  gave  him 
aAer wards  any  intimation  that  they  expected  to  be  repaid. 

He  wfts  sometimes  so  far  compassionated  by  those  who  knew 
both  his  merit  and  distresses,  that  they  received  him  into  their 
families,  but  they  sooa  discovered  him  to  be  a  very  incommo- 
dious inmate;  for,  being  always  accustomed  to  an  irregular 
manner  of  life,  he  could  not  contine  himself  to  any  stated  hours, 
or  pay  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  a  family,  but  would  prolong 
his  conversation  till  midnight,  without  considering  that  business 
might  require  his  friend's  application  in  the  morning;  and,  when 
he  had  persuaded  himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without  equal 
difficulty  called  up  to  dinner;  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  pay 
him  any  distinction  without  the  entire  subversion  of  all  eco- 
nomy, a  kind  of  establishment  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  in  justification  of  mankind, 
that  it  was  not  always  by  the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends 
that  Savage  was  distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  reality  very 
difficult  to  preserve  him  long  in  a  state  of  ease.  To  supply  him 
with  money  was  a  hopeless  attempt;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see 
himself  master  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from  care  for 
a  day,  than  he  became  profuse  and  luxurious.  When  once  he 
had  entered  a  tavern,  or  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he 
never  retired  till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new  expe- 
dient If  he  was  entertained  in  a  family,  nothing  was  any  longer 
to  be  regarded  there  but  amusements  and  jollity ;  wherever 
Savage  entered)  he  \tE\mediately  expected  that  order  and  busi- 
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neasfaouki  fly  befon  him,  that  all  ihould  theiMerorward  ba  left 
to  haaid,  sod  that  no  <lull  priociplss  of  domestic  mantn- 
iDent  ibonld  b«  opposed  to  his  inclination,  or  iDtrudo  upon  his 
gairty. 

Hia  distresses,  however  aSlietive,  nevsr  dejected  him ;  in  hi* 
lowest  state  ho  wanted  not  spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  oC 
wit,  and  was  alwsj's  ready  lo  repress  that  insolence  which  th* 
superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to  trample  on  that  reputatioo 
which  rose  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  merit ;  he  never 
admitled  any  groas  familiarities,  or  submitted  to  be  treated  other- 
wias  than  aa  an  equal.  Once,  when  ho  was  without  lodging, 
neat,  or  clothea,  one  of  hia  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remari^ 
able  for  moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that  he 
desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Sarage  knew 
that  his  intention  wss  to  assist  him;  but  was  very  much  di^ 
gusted  that  he  ^ould  presume  lo  preseribe  the  hour  of  his  at* 
tendance,  and,  I  believe,  refused  to  visit  him,  and  rejected  his 
kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness  or  obatinacy, 
appeared  in  hia  conduct  to  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  ha 
very  frequently  demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  was  onca 
paid  him  should  be  restored ;  but  with  whom  be  never  appeared 
lo  entertain  for  a  moment  the  thought  for  soliciting  a  reeoocili*- 
tion,  and  whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  hauehtiaeas  of 
superiority,  and  all  the  bitlerneas  of  resentment  He  wrote  to 
him  not  in  a  style  of  supplication  or  reqwct,  but  of  reproach, 
menace,  and  contempt ;  and  sppearwl  determined,  if  he  ever  re- 
gained his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by  the  right  of  eonqueit. 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man  is  richer  than  that  ho 
is  wiser  than  themselves,  superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so 
readily  acknowledged  aa  that  of  fortune;  nor  is  that  haugfatinesi 
which  the  conaeiousness  of  great  abilitiea  incites,  born  with  the 
same  submission  ss  the  tyranny  of  affluenee;  and  therefore Savi^, 
by  asaerting  hia  claim  to  deference  and  regard,  and  by  treatioK 
those  with  contempt  whom  better  fortune  animated  to  rebd 
gainst  him,  did  not  fail  to  raiae  a  great  number  of  enemies  ia 
the  different  classes  of  mankind.  Thoae  who  thought  themselve* 
raised  above  him  by  the  advanti^ces  of  riehes,  hated  bim  beeausB 
they  found  no  protection  from  the  petulance  of  his  wit  Thoae  who 
were  esteemed  for  their  writings,  feared  him  as  a  eritie,  and 
maligned  htm  aa  a  rival ;  and  almoat  all  the  smaller  wits  were 
hia  professed  eoemiea. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  fin-  indulged  his  reaentment  as 
to  iotroduee  him  in  a  farce,  and  direct  htm  lo  be  personated  oa 
the  stage  in  a  dnaa  like  that  whioh  he  thea  wore  ;  a  mean  in* 
4ull,  whieh  on^  ioabuated  that  Savi^  bad  but  one  coat,  and 
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which  was  therefore  despiaed  by  him,  rather  than  reseolad ;  fitr, 
though  he  wrote  a  lampooo  against  Miller,  he  never  pHnted  it : 
and  as  no  other  person  ought  lo  proaecute  that  revenge  from 
which  the  person  who  was  injured  desbted,  I  shall  not  preserve 
what  Mr.  Savage  suppressed ;  of  which  the  publication  wonU 
indeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  severe  for  so  impotent  an 
assault. 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Savi^,  not  the  want 
of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the  n^lect  and  contempt  which  it 
drew  upon  him.  He  complained  that,  as  his  a&irsgrew  despe- 
rate, he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  viubly  decline ;  that 
his  opinion,  in  questions  of  criticism,  Was  no  longer  regirded 
when  his  coat  was  out  of  fashion  ;  and  that  those  who,  in  the 
interval  of  his  prosperity,  were  always  encouraging  him  to 
great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on  his  genius,  and  assu- 
rances of  success,  now  received  any  mention  of  his  designs  with 
coldness,  thought  that  the  subjects  on  which  he  |Mt>pooed  to  write 
were  very  difficult,  and  were  ready  to  inform  him,  that  the  e?ent 
of  a  poem  was  uncertain,  that  an  author  ought  to  employ  much 
'  time  in  the  confidence  of  his  plan,  and  not  presume  to  sit  down 
to  write  in  confidence  of  a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  superficial 
knowledge ;  difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides,  and  he  was 
no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance  but  '*  The  Volunteeer 
Laureate.'' 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  depressed  him ;  for  he 
always  preserved  a  steady  confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and 
believed  nothing  above  his  reach  which  he  should  at  any  time 
earnestly  endeaveur  to  attain.  He  formed  schemes  of  the  same 
kind  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  to  fortune,  and  flatteriog 
himself  with  advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches,  to 
be  enjoyed  at  some  distant  period  of  his  life.  For  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  he  was  indeed  far  better  qualified  than  for  that 
of  riches;  for  he  was  naturally  inquisitive,  and  desirous  of  the 
conversation  of  those  from  whom  any  information  was  to  be 
obtained,  but  by  no  means  solicitous  to  improve  those  opportu- 
nities that  were  sometimes  ofiered  of  raising  hb  fortune;  aod 
he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas,  which  when  once  he 
was  in  possession  of  them,  rarely  forsook  him  ;  a  quality  which 
could  never  be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  expectation  that 
the  queen  would  some  time  recollect  her  promise,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  usual  practice  of  writers,  and  published  proposals 
for  printing  his  works  by  subscription,  to  which  he  was  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  many  who  had  not  a  better  right  to  the 
favour  of  the  public ;  but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did  not 
find  the  world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him ;  and  he  observed. 
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with  nnw  diseonteot,  thst,  thou^  he  ofiarad  h»  wwka  it  halA 
•-guinei,  he  wis  able  lo  procure  out  s  smill  number  in  oompt- 
riaoB  with  those  who  sufaacribed  twice  u  much  to  Duek. 

Nor  wu  it  without  indignation  that  be  uw  hit  proposals 
iMglecled  hf  the  queen,  who  patronixed  Mr.  Duck's  with  un- 
eommon  ardour,  and  incited  a  competition  among  those  who 
attended  the  court,  who  should  most  promote  his  interest,  and 
who  should  first  offer  a  subscription.  This  was  a  distinction  lo 
which  Mr.  Styage  made  no  scruple  of  BMerting,  that  hia  birth, 
his  misfortnnea,  and  his  genius,  gave  a  fairer  title  than  could  be 
pleaded  by  him  on  whom  ii  wnvonferred. 

Savage's  applications  were,  howevn-,  not  universally  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  some  of  the  nobility  countenaoced  his  design,  en- 
eour^^  bia  proposals,  and  subacribed  with  great  liberality, 
U*  ndated  of  the  duke  of  Chandos  particularly,  that,  upon 
receiving  his  proposals,  be  seat  bim  ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  wbi^  his  subscripUona  afibrded  him  was  not 
less  volatile  than  that  which  he  received  from  bis  other  schemes ; 
whenever  a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went  lo  a  tivem ; 
and,  as  money  so  collected  is  necessarily  received  in  small  sums, 
he  never  was  able  to  send  hia  poems  to  the  press,  but  ibr  many 
years  continued  his  solicitation,  and  squandered  whatever  be  ob- 
tained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  works  was  fteqiieatly  renved ; 
and  as  hts  proposals  grew  obsolete,  new  ones  wen  printed  m& 
fresher  dates.  To  form  scbemea  for  the  pubUatioa,  wu  one  of 
hit  favourite  amusements ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at  ease  than 
when,  with  any  (Hend  who  readily  fell  in  with  bis  schemes,  he 
was  adjusting  the  print,  forming  the  advertisemeniB,  and  regu- 
lating the  dispersion  of  his  new  edition,  which  he  really  intend- 
ed some  time  to  publish,  and  which,  as  long  u  experience  had 
ahown  him  the  impossibility  of  printing  the  volume  together,  he 
at  last  determined  to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  nambers,  that 
the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the  expenses  of  the  next 

Thus  be  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and  tormenting 
suspense,  living  for  the  grestest  part  in  fear  of  prosecutions 
from  his  creditors,  and  coosequenUy  skulking  in  obscure  parts 
of  the  town,  of  which  he  wis  w  atraoger  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ners. But  wherever  he  cane,  his  address  aeeured  him  frieodi, 
whom  bis  necessities  soon  alienated ;  so  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a 
more  numeroua  acqaaintance  than  any  man  ever  before  attained, 
there  being  scarcely  any  peisoa  eminent  on  any  account  to 
wbmn  he  was  not  known,  or  whose  charaeler  he  was  not  in 
some  degree  Mn  to  delineate. 

To  the  aeqaintion  <tf  this  extensive  aequmntance  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life  eoatributed.    He  escsUed  in  the  arts  of 
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oonver8fttkm»  and  theiefore  wiliin^y  pftetiiad  Iktoi.  He  lad 
•eldom  aay  home,  or  even  t  lodging  in  which  lie  eooU  be  pri- 
vate ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  poblic  houaea  tar  Cbe  eoa- 
non  eooveniences  of  life  and  anpporta  ef  natuie^  He  wia 
dways  ready  to  comply  with  every  iovitattoo»  hemg  no  em- 
ployment  to  withhold  him,  and  oftim  no  menegr  to  |vevide  for 
nimself ;  and  by  dining  with  one  oompany,  he  never  fiuied  of 
obtaining  an  introduction  into  another. 

Thus  diaaipated  was  his  life,  and  thua  casual  his  aubaisfenea ; 
yet  did  not  the  distraction  of  his  views  hinder  blni  fixNn  reflec- 
tion, nor  the  uncertainty  of  his  condition  depraas  his  gaiety. 
When  he  had  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate  adventure 
by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern,  he  sometimes  retired  into 
the  fiddsy  and  waa  able  to  employ  his  mind  in  study  or  amuae 
it  with  pleasing  imaginations ;  and  aeldom  appeared  to  be  me- 
lancholy, but  when  aome  sudden  misfortune  bad  fallen  upon 
him ;  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would  disentangle 
himself  from  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of  eoeversation, 
and  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  objects  that  others  presented 
to  it 

This  life,  unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet 
embittered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamitiea.  The  death  of  the 
queen  deprived  him  of  all  the  prospects  of  praierment  with 
which  he  so  long  entertained  his  irosgination ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  before  given  him  reaaon  to  believe  that  he  never 
intended  the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  was  now  abandoned 
again  to  fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a  friend;  and 
as  it  WZ8  not  his  custom  to  look  out  for  distant  ealamities,  or  to 
fisel  any  other  pain  than  that  which  forced  itadf  epon  hisseoses, 
he  was  not  much  afflicted  at  his  loss,  and  perhaps  ooasfinrted 
himself  that  hia  pension  would  be  now  continued  without  the 
annual  tribute  of  a  panegyric 

Anothcur  expectation  contributed  likewise  to  support  him ;  he 
had  taken  a  resolution  to  write  a  second  tr^edy  upon  the  story 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  which  he  preserved  a  &w  lines  of 
his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration  of  the  plan,  added 
new  incidents,  snd  introduced  new  characters;  so  that  it  was  a 
new  tragedy,  not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  making  choice  of 
another  subject ;  but,  in  vindication  of  himaelf,  he  aaaerted,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  better;  and  that  he  thought  it  hia  in- 
terest to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  trag^y,  which  ha 
could  only  do  by  writing  one  less  defective  upon  the  nune  story ; 
by  which  he  should  entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of  the  bookaellan, 
who,  after  the  dearth  of  any  author  of  reputation,  m  always  in* 


^ustriout  to  swell  his  work*,  by  uniting  hia  worst  produetiooi 
with  his  best 

In  the  exeealion  of  this  scheme,  howerer,  he  procaeded  but 
slowly,  and  probably  only  omployed  himself  upon  it  whea  he 
eouid  find  no  other  smnaement ;  but  he  pleased  himself  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  peiliaps  imaKioed  that  the  theatrical 
reputation  which  he  was  about  to  aequire,  would  be  equinlent 
to  all  that  he  had  lost  by  the' death  of  his  pMronasa. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approachiog  riehea,  n^tect 
the  measures  proper  to  seeuro  the  continuanec  of  his  pension, 
though  some  of  his  favourers  thought  him  eulpable  for  omitting 
to  write  on  her  death ;  but  on  her  birth-day  next  year,  he  gave 
a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  power  of  his 

Snius.  He  knew  that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long 
■lea,  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  without  treading  in 
the  footsteps  o(  those  who  had  gone  before  him ;  and  that  tlwre- 
fore  it  wu  necessary,  that  he  might  distii^irii  himsdf  from 
the  herd  of  encomiasts,  to  find  out  some  new  walk  of  funeral 
panegyric. 

This  difficult  task  he  performed  in  such  a  manner,  that  his 
poem  may  be  justly  ranked  among  die  best  pieces  that  the  death 
of  princes  has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mentioa  of  her 
death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a  happy  combination  of 
topics,  which  any  other  man  would  have  thought  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  connect  in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united  in  such  a 
manner,  tiiat  the  relation  between  them  sppeers  natural ;  and 
it  may  be  justly  said,  that  what  no  other  man  would  have 
thought  on,  it  now  appears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  at  images  is  so  mas- 
teriy,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  set  this  poem  above  censure :  snd 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  in  it,  and  which  would  deservedly 
be  admired  ia  any  other  perfonnaoee. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added,  from  the  saone 
poem,  an  instanoe  of  his  prudence,  an  excellence  for  n^i^  he 
was  not  so  often  distinguished  )  he  does  not  forget  to  remind  the 
king,  in  the  moat  delicate  and  artful  manner,  of  continuing  his 
pension. 

With  r^ard  to  the  sueeess  of  thta  address,  he  was  for  some 
time  in  suspense,  but  wa»4n  no  great  degree  solicitous  sbout  it ; 
and  continued  his  labour  upon  his  new  tragedy  with  gnat  tran- 
qoiUity,  till  the  friend  who  had  for  a  coosidnrabie  time  support- 
ed him,  roBoving  hit  family  to  another  place,  totdc  occasion  to 
dismiss  him.  It  tbm  beeame  nsccwsry  to  inqutn  more  dili- 
geotly  what  was  determined  in  his  aSur,  having  reaaoa  to  sus- 
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peel  liist  no  greai  fanur  wm  intended  bl 
receivi^d  hit  pension  it  (he  umal  lime 

1;  1*  Mid,  that  he  did  not  lake  those  methods  of  relrtevim 
his  mti^rMt,  which  were  most  likely  to  succeed ;  and  aome  of 
tho&c  who  were  employed  in  the  exchequer,  catttioned  him 
a^insi  too  much  violeneo  In  his  procoedtnes ;  but  Mr.  SaTige, 
who  iciilom  regulated  his  conduct  by  the  advies  of  odwn,  pn 
way  10  hii  paMioo.  and  demanded  or  Sir  Robot  Walpole,  at 
his  levee,  the  re  )  that  was  made  bstweea 

him  and  the  olb  queeo,  with  a  d«rree  gf  j 

roughness  which  iiim  to  withdraw  what  hid  T 

been  only  delaye— 

Wtiatever  waa  le  was  accused  or  suspecU    i 

ed,  and  whkleva  loyed  ajtginiit  him,  he  re- 

ceived soon  afti  k  from  him  all   hopes  of 

regsitiing  his  pat  >w  no  pro-^ct  of  subsiat- 

ence  but  from  W  no  way  of  living  for  t""" 

time  required  to 

Sc  peculiar  wisi^  lunca       this  man,  deprired  ofMt  ' 

eslalc  and  title  by  a  |Mriii.-uiiir  law,  apposed  and  siiandoned  by 
a  mother,  defrauded  by  a  niollier  of  a  fortune  ivhich  his  falhcr 
had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world  «iilioul  a  friend  ;  and 
though  his  abilities  forced  themselves  inio  c>ieem  and  rcpula- 
lion,  lie  was  never  able  to  obtain  :niy  real  ailvaiitaRe;  and  what- 
ever prospccls  arose,  were  al'vay=  inierc-nied  as  he  be^n  to 
approach  iliem.  The  kin^N  inteiiliuiia  in  his  favour  were  frus- 
trated ;  Ills  dedication  lo  the  prini-e,  who^c  generosity  on  every 
other  occasion  was  eminent,  proeiii-eii  him  no  reward;  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  ivho  valued  himself  upon  keeping  his  promise^ 
!o  others,  broke  it  to  him  without  regret;  and  the  bounty  of 
the  (]ucen  wa?,  after  her  death,  withdrawn  from  him,  and  from 

Such  ivcrc  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore,  not  only  with 
decency,  but  with  cheerfulness  ;  nor  was  his  gaiety  clouded  even 
by  his  last  disappointments,  though  he  was  in  a  short  time  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress,  and  oflen  wanted  both 
lodging  aud  food.  At  this  time  he  gave  another  instance  of  the 
insurmountable  obstinacy  of  his  spirit;  his  clothes  were  worn 
out;  and  he  received  notice,  that  at  a  coDee-house  some  clothes 
and  linen  were  left  for  him  :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not, 
1  believe,  inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged,  that  he 
might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknowledging  the  benefit;  bwt 
though  the  offer  was  so  far  generous,  it  was  made  with  some 
neglect  of  ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  resented, 
that  he  refused  the  present,  and  declined  to  enter  the  house  till 
the  clothes  that  had  been  designed  for  him  were  taken  away. 


His  diatreu  w%s  now  publicly  known,  and  his  friends,  Ihere- 
fi>re  thought  it  proper  to  concert  some  measures  for  his  relief; 
and  one  of  them  wroK  a  leRvr  ^'^  ^>^t  in  which  he  expreaicd 
hia  concern  "  for  the  roisepible  withdrawing  of  his  pension  ;'* 
and  gave  him  hopes,  that  in  a  abort  time  he  should  find  bim- 
aelf  supplied  with  a  compeleoce,  without.any  dependenc*  "  on 
those  itttle  creatures  which  w«  a»-jrieaaed  to  ea)i  the  great" 
^  The  scheme  proposed  for  thia  happy  and  independent  sub- 
sistence was,  that  he  ahould  retire  into  Walea,  and  recnre  an 
allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  subscription, 
on  which  be  was  to  live  primely  in  a  cheap  iJacc,  without 
aspiring  any  more  to  afSij^nce,  or  baviog  any  farther  care  of 
reputation. 

This  ofier  Mr.  Savage  gUdly  accepted,  though  with  inlentiona 
very  different  from  imse  of  bis  friends ;  for  Uiey  proposed  that 
he  ahould  continue  an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and  spend 
all  the  remaining  part  of  his  lib  at  Swansea;  but  he  deaigned 
eoly  to  take  the  opportunity,  which  their  scheme  oflered  him, 
of  retreating  for  a  short  time,  that  he  might  prepare  his  play  for 
the  stage,  and  hia  other  works  for  the  press,  and  then  return  to 
London  to  exhibit  hia  tragedy,  and  live  upon  the  profits  of  hia 
own  labour. 

With  regard  to  hiaworka,  he  proposed  very  great  improve- 
ments, which  would  have  required  much  time,  ot  great  applies 
tion;  and,  when  he  had  finished  them,  he  desigaed  todo  justice 
to  his  sul»cribers,  by  publishing  them  accordiorto  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  future  pleasures, 
he  had  planned  out  a  scheme  of  life  lor  the  country,  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge  but  from  pastorals  and  tongs.  He  imagin- 
ed that  he  should  be  transported  tn  scenes  of  flowery  felicity, 
like  iboee  which  one  poet  has  reflected  to  another ;  and  had  pro- 
jeeled  a  perpetual  round  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  which  he  sus- 
pected BO  inlerruption  trom  pride,  or  ignorance,  or  brutality. 

With  these  expectalions  he  was  so  enchanted  that  when  he  waa 
once  gently  reproached  by  a  friend  for  submitting  to  live  upon  a 
subscription,  and  advised  rather  by  a  reaolula  exertion  (rf  hia 
abilitiea  to  BU|qM>rt  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  debar  himarif 
from  the  hap|Mnesa  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  calm  of  a  eotlage, 
or  lose  the  oppWIunity  of  listening,  without  intermission,  to  tiM 
melody  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  bdieved  waa  to  be  heatd 
from  every  bramble,  and  which  he  did  not  &il  to  mention  as  a 
very  important  part  of  the  happiness  of  a  country  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripening,  his  friends  directed  hin 
to  take  a  lodging  in  the  libertlea  of  the  Fleet,  that  be  mi^t  be 
aecuro  from  his  creditors ;  and  sent  him  every  Bfooday  a  guinea, 
which  he  commonly  spent  before  the  next  morning,  and  trusted. 
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after  hifl  usual  maDoeri  the  remainiiig  parfc  of  ttie  traek  lo  the 
bounty  of  fortuue. 

He  now  began  very  sensibly  to  feel  the  miaeriet  of  depeodenee. 
Those  by  whom  he  was  to  be  supported  began  to  pmeribe  to 
him  with  an  air  of  authority,  whieh  be  knew  odt  bow  daeeotly 
to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear;  and  heaoon  diaeoverad}  firom 
the  conduct  of  moat  of  hia  aubacribera,  that  ho  waa  yet  in  the 
hands  of  ^*  little  creatures.'^ 

Of  the  insolence  (hat  he  waa  obliged  to  suffer,  he  gave  many 
instances,  of  which  none  appeared  to  raise  his  indignation  to  a 
greater  height,  than  the  method  which  was  taken  of  furnishing 
him  with  clothes.  Instead  of  consoling  him,  and  allowing  him 
to  send  a  tailor  his  orders  for  what  they  thought  proper  to  allow 
him,  they  proposed  to  send  for  a  tailor  to  take  hia  measure,  and 
then  to  conault  how  they  should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was  it  such  as 
Savage^s  humanity  would  have  suggested  to  him  on  a  like  oc- 
casion :  but  it  had  scarcely  deserved  mention,,  had  it  not,  by 
affecting  him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  peculiarity  of 
his  character.  Upon  hearing  the  deaign  that  was  formed,  he 
came  to  the  lodging  of  a  friend  with  the  most  violent  agonies  of 
rage :  and,  being  asked  what  it  could  be  that  gave  him  such 
disturbance,  he  replied  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  indigna- 
tion, **  That  they  had  sent  for  a  tailor  to  measure  him." 

How  the  afiair  ended  was  never  inquired,  for  fear  of  renew- 
ing his  uneasiness.  It  is  probable  that,  upon  recollection,  he 
submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and 
that  he  discovered  no  resentment  where  he  had  no  power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit  and  universal 
compliance ;  for  when  the  gentleman,  who  had  first  informed 
him  of  the  design  of  supporting  him  by  a  subscription,  attempt- 
ed to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  he  could 
by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  measure? 
that  were  proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him*  to  Sir  William  Lemon,  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  lord  Tyrcon- 
nel, in  which  he  solicited  Sir  William's  assistance.  ^'  for  a  man 
who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could  well  do ;"  and 
informed  him,  that  he  was  retiring  ^'  for  ever,  to  a  place  where 
he  should  no  more  trouble  his  relations,  friends,  or  enemies ;" 
he  confessed  that  his  passion  had  betrayed  him  to  some  conduct, 
with  regard  to  lord  Tyrconnel,  for  which  be  could  not  hot 
heartily  aak  his  pardon;  and  as  he  ima^ned  that  lord  Tyrcon- 
nePs  paasion  might  be  yet  so  high  that  he  would  not  ^<  receive- 

*  By  lb.  Pope.    Dr.  J. 


a  letter  from  him,"  begged  that  Sir  William  would  endeaTOur 
toK>ncn  him;  and  expreised  his  hopes  Ihst  be  would  comfdy 
with  his  request,  and  that  "  so  Bmal)  a  relation  would  not  har- 
den his  heart  against  him." 

That  any  man  should  presume  to  dictate  a  letter  lo  him,  was 
not  very  aj^reeafale  to  Mr.  Savage ;  and  Iherc/oro  he  was,  belbre 
he  had  opened  it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it.  But  whsn 
he  read  it,  he  found  it  contained  sentimenisenlirely  opposite  to 
hi)  owD,  and,  as  be  asserted,  to  the  truth,  aiwl  therefore,  in- 
stead of  copyii^  it,  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  full  of  masculine 
resenlriient  and  warm  expostulations.  He  very  justly  obaervad, 
that  the  style  was  too  supplicatory,  and  the  repreaenlation  loo 
abject,  and  that  he  ought  at  least  to  hare  made  him  comi^iD 
with  "  the  digiuty  of  a  gentleman  in  distress."  He  decumd 
that  he  would  not  write  the  parafcraph  in  which  he  waa  lo  aak 
lord  Tyrconnel'a  pardon ;  for,  "  he  despised  his  pardon,  and 
therefore  could  not  heartily,  and  would  not  hypocritically,  ask 
it."  He  remarked  that  his  friend  made  a  very  unreasonable 
distinction  between  himself  and  him ;  "  for,"  says  he  "  wbeo 
you  mention  men  of  high  rank  in  ywir  own  character,  they 
are  '  those  little  (Creatures  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
great;'  but  when  you  address  them  in  mine,  no   servility  is 


sufficiently  humble."  He  then  with  gre^  propriety  explaia- 
ed  the  ill  consequences  which  might  ne  expected  from 
such  a  letter,  which  his  relations  would  print  in  their  own  de- 


fence, and  which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a  full  answer 
to  all  that  he  ahould  allege  against  them ;  for  he  always  intended 
to  publish  a  minute  account  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the  gentle- 
man by  whom  this  letter  was  drawn  up,  that  he  yielded  to  Mr. 
Savage's  reasons,  and  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

A^er  many  alterations  and  delays,  a  subscription  was  at  length 
raised,  which  did  not  amount  to  My  pounds  a  year,  thou^ 
twenty  were  paid  by  one  gentleman  -,*  such  was  the^nerosily 
of  mankind,  that  what  had  been  done  by  a  player  without  soli- 
citation, could  not  now  be  efiected  by  application  and  interest; 
and  Savage  had  a  great  number  to  court  and  to  obey,  for  a  pen- 
sion less  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him,  without  exacting 
any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  willing  to  retire,  arltl 
was  convinced  that  the  allowance,  though  sosnly,  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence  a 
rigid  economist,  and  to  live  according  to  the  exaetest  rules  of 
frtigalily ;  for  nothing  was  in  his  opinion  more  eontemptible 

•  Mr.  Pope.       R. 
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than  a  mtn,  who,  when  he  knew  his  iaeoine,  exceeded  it ;  and 
yet  he  confessed  that  insUnces  of  sueh  folly  %vere  too  oomnon, 
and  lamented  that  some  men  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  their 
own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  left  London  in  July, 
1739,  having  taken  leave,  with  great  tenderness,  of  his  firieods, 
and  parted  from  the  author  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  aud  toformed  that 
they  would  be  sufficient  not  only  for  the  expense  of  his  journey, 
but  for  his  support  in  Wales  for  some  time  ;  and  that  there  re^ 
mained  but  little  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  promised  a  strict 
adherence  to  his  principles  of  parsimony,  and  went  away  in  the 
stage  coach ;  nor  did  his  fiiends  expect  to  hear  from  Urn  till  he 
informed  them  of  his  arrival  at  Swansea. 

But,  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter,  dated  the 
fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  in  which  he  sent  them  word, 
that  he  was  yet  upon  the  road,  and  without  money ;  and  that 
he  therefore  could  not  proceed  without  a  remittance.  They 
then  sent  him  the  money  that  was  in  their  hands,  with  which 
he  was  enabled  to  reach  Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  go  to 
Swansea  by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  shipping,  so 
that  he  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  passage ;  and  being  there- 
fore obliged  to  stay  there  some  time,  he,  with  his  usoal  felicity, 
ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was 
invited  to  their  houses,  distinguished  at  their  public  feasts,  and 
treated  with  a  r^rd  that  gratified  his  vanity,  and  therefore 
easily  engaged  his  afiection. 

He  began  very  early  after  his  retirement  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  his  friends  in  London,  and  irritated  many  of  them  so 
much  by  his  letters,  that  they  withdrew,  however  honourably, 
their  contributions ;  and  it  is  believed  that  little  more  was  paid 
him  than  the  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which  were  allowed  him 
by  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swansea,  the  place 
originally  proposed  for  his  residence,  where  he  lived  about  a 
year,  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  salary ; 
but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance  with  those  who 
were  most  distinguished  in  that  country,  among  whom  he  has 
oelebrated  Mr.  Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  verses  which 
he  inserted  in  '<  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.'"* 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two  acts  were 
wanting  when  he  left  London ;  and  was  desirous  of  coming  to 
town,  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage.    This  design  was  very  warmly 

*  Keprinted  in  the  late  collection. 
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<oppD9ed ;  ■nd  he  wu  adviMd,  by  his  ehief  faenerutor,  to  pat 
it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might 
be  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  to  allow  his  frtenda  to  receive  the 
QTofita,  out  of  which  an  aonual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost  contempt  He  was 
hy  no  means  conviaced  that  Ute  judgment  of  those,  to  whom 
he  was  required  to  submit,  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was 
now  determined,  «a  he  expressed  it,  to  be  "  no  longer  kept  in 
leading-strings,"  and  had  no  elevated  idea  f)(  "  his  bounty,  who 
fxoposed  to  pension  him  ohI  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscription  for  his 
works,  and  had  onee  hopes  of  success ;  but  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  formed  a  resolution  of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country, 
to  which  lie  thought  it  net  reasonable  to  be  confined,  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who,  having  promised  him  a  liberal  income, 
hsd  no  sooner  banished  him  to  a  remote  comer,  than  they  re- 
duced his  allowance  to  a  salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities 
«f  life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his  own  opinion 
*t  leMt,  he  had  not  deserved,  was  such,  thst  he  broke  off  aH 
coire^mndence  with  most  of  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to 
conaider  them  as  perseeotors  and  oppressors ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  <ledar«d,  that  their  conduct  toward  him  since  his 
departure  from  London  "  had  been  per6dionsaeas  improving  on 
peifidiousoess,  and  iahumanity  on  inhumanity." 

It  is  not  to  be  sapposed  that  the  necessities  of  Mr.  Savage 
did  not  sometimes  incite  him  to  satirical  exaggentions  of  the 
behaviour  of  those  by  whom  he  thought  himself  reduced  to 
them.  But  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of  his 
allowance  was  a  great  hardship,  and  that  those  who  withdrew 
their  subscriptions  from  a  man,  who,  upon  the  faith  of  their 
promise,  had  gone  into  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned 
all  those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his  distresses, 
will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindicate  their  conduct. 

It  may  be  allied,  and  perhaps  jnstly,  that  he  was  petalant 
and  contemptuous;  that  he  more  frequently  reproached  his  sub- 
scribers  for  not  giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for  what 
he  received  ;  bat  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his  conduct,  and 
tiiis  is  the  wont  cfasrge  thst  can  be  drawn  up  against  him,  did 
them  no  real  injury,  and  that  it  therefore  eeght  rather  to  have 
been  pitied  than  resented  ;  at  least  the  resentment  it  might  pro- 
voke ought  to  have  been  generous  and  manly  *,  epithets  which 
hia  conduct  will  hardly  deserve,  that  starves  the  man  whom  he 
has  persuaded  to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reaaonably  demanded  by  Savage,  that 
Ifaey  should,  before  they  hid  takea  awi^  whit  they  promised. 
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have  replaced  him  in  his  former  atate,  that  they  aboold  have 
taken  no  advantage  from  the  aitnatioo  to  wbidi  the  appearanoeof 
their  kindness  had  reduced  himt  and  that  he  should  have  been 
recalled  to  London  before  he  was  abandoned.  He  aiig{ht  justly 
represent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  eonsidered  as  a  mm  in 
the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  released  before  the  dogs  sboold  be 
loosed  upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release  himself,  and,  with  an  in- 
tent to  return  to  London,  went  to  Bristol,  where  a  repetition 
of  the  kindness  which  ha  had  formerly  found  invited  him  to 
stay.  He  was  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  had  a  collec- 
tion made  for  him  of  about  thirty  pounds,  with  which  it  had 
been  happy  if  he  had  immediately  departed  for  London;  bat 
his  negligence  did  not  sufiTer  him  to  consider,  that  such  proofs 
of  kindness  were  not  often  to  be  expected,  and  that  this  ardour 
of  benevolence  was  in  a  great  d^^ree  the  effect  of  novelty,  and 
might,  probably,  be  every  day  less ;  and  therefore  he  took  no 
care  to  improve  the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  by  one 
favour  to  hope  for  another,  till  at  length  generosity  was  ex- 
hausted, and  officiousness  wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  practice  of  prolonging 
his  visits  to  unseasonable  hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  &mi- 
lies  into  which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  error  in  a  place 
of  commerce,  which  all  the  charms  of  his  conversation  could 
not  compensate ;  for  what  trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satis- 
faction by  the  loss  of  solid  gain,  which  must  be  the  consequence 
of  midnight  merriment,  as  those  hours  which  were  gained  at 
night  were  generally  lost  in  the  morning? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
gratified,  found  the  number  of  his  friends  daily  decreasing,  per- 
haps without  suspecting  for  what  reason  their  conduct  was  alter- 
ed ;  for  he  still  continued  to  harass,  with  his  nocturnal  intru- 
sions, those  that  yet  countenanced  him,  and  admitted  him  to 
their  houses. 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Bristol  in 
visits  or  at  taverns ;  for  he  sometimes  returned  to  his  studies, 
A  and  began  several  considerable  designs.  When  he  felt  an  in- 
clination to  write,  he  always  retired  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  suburbs,  till  he 
found  himself  again  desirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is  likely 
that  intervals  of  absence  made  him  more  welcome. 

He  was  always  full  of  his  design  of  returning  to  London,  to 
bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  stage;  but,  having  neglected  to 
depart  with  the  money  that  was  raised  for  him,  he  could  not 
afterwards  procure  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  journey ;  nor  perhapa  would  a  fresh  eui^y  have  had  any 


olUer  eficet  than,  by  putting  immediate  pleasures  iato  his 
power,  to  have  ilrivea  the  thoughts  of  his  journey  out  of  bii 
tnind. 

While  he  was  thus  spending  the  day  in  contriving  a  scheme 
for  the  morrow,  distress  stole  upon  him  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. His  conduct  had  already  wearied  some  of  those  who 
were  at  first  enamoured  of  his  conrarsation ;  but  he  might, 
perhaps,  still  have  derolred  to  others,  whom  he  might  have 
entertained  with  equal  success,  had  not  the  decay  of  his  clothes 
made  it  qo  longer  consistent  with  their  ranity  to  admit  him  to 
their  table*,  or  to  associate  with  him  in  public  places.  He'  now 
began  to  find  every  man  from  home  it  whose  house  he  called ; 
and  was  therefore  no  loi^r  able  to  proeura  the  necessaries  of 
lib,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted  and  n^lected,  in 
quest  of  a  dinner,  which  he  did  not  always  obuin. 

To  complete  his  misery,  be  was  pursued  by  the  officers  for 
small  debts  which  he  had  contracted ;  and  was  therefore  ob- 
liged to  withdraw  from  the  small  numlMr  of  friends  from  whom 
he  had  still  reason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom  was,  to  lie 
in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  to  go  out  in  the  dark 
with  the  utmost  privacy,  and,  after  having  paid  bis  visit,  return 
again  befbre  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was  the  garret  of  an 
ahscure  ion. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  confined  on  the  other, 
he  suffered  the  utmost  extremities  of  poverty,  and  often  bsted 
so  long  that  he  was  seieed  with  faintnese,  and  had  lost  his  appe- 
tite, not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  meat,  till  the  action  of 
his  stomach  was  restored  by  a  cordial. 

In  this  distress,  he  received  a  remittance  of  five  pounds  from 
London,  with  which  he  provided  himself  a  decent  coat,  and  de- 
termined to  go  to  London,  but  unhappily  spent  his  money  at  a 
Avourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where 
he  was  every  day  hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once 
more  found  a  friend,  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house,  though  at 
the  usual  inconveniences  with  which  his  company  was  attended ; 
for  he  could  neither  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor 
to  rise  in  the  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes  of  misery  he  was 
always  disengaged  and  cheerful :  he  at  some  times  pursued  his 
atudiee,  and  at  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary  cor- 
reapondenoe;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  dejected  as  to  endeavour 
to  procure  an  increase  of  his  alloivance  by  any  other  methods 
than  aeeosatiooB  and  reproaehes. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of  asaistanoe  from  his  friends 
at  Bristol,  who  as  merchant*,  and  by  conseauenee  suSciently 
Mudious  of  profit,  eannot  be  supposed  to  hare  looked  with  miuA 
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compassion  upon  negligence  and  eictravagancey  or  to  think  any 
excellence  equivalent  to  a  fiuilt  of  such  eonaequenee  as  ne* 
gleet  of  economy.  It  is  natural  to  imaginci  that  many  of  thoae, 
who  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants,  were  diseooi^ged  froitt 
the  exertion  of  their  benevolence  by  observation  of  the  use 
which  was  made  of  their  favours,  and  conviction  that  relief 
would  only  be  momentary,  and  that  the  same  necessity  wonld 
quickly  return. 

At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  returned  to  his 
lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intending  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  for 
London ;  but  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1742-3,  having  been  at 
supper  with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was,  at  his  return  to  his  lodg- 
ings, arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eight  pounds,  which  he  ow^ 
at  a  coffee-house,  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  sheriff's  offi- 
cer. The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortune,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  supped,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted. 

**  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I  spent  yesterday's 
evening  with  you ;  because  the  hour  hindered  me  from  entering 
on  my  new  lodging;  however,  I  have  now  got  one,  but  such  an 
one  as  I  believe  nobody  would  choose. 

'^  I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just  as  I  was  going 
up  stairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Boyer^s;  but  taken  in  so  private  a 
manner,  that  I  believe  nobody  at  the  Wliite  Lion  is  apprised  of 
it;  though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength,  or  rather  weak« 
ness  of  my  pocket,  yet  they  treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility ; 
and  even  when  they  conducted  me  to  confinement,  it  was  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe  I  could  have  escaped,  which 
I  would  rather  be  ruined  than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the 
whole  amount  of  my  finances  was  but  three  pence  half-penny. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that  you  will  industriously 

conceal  this  from  Mrs.  S s,  because  I  would  not  have  h^ 

good-nature ■sufferlhat  pain,  which,  I  know,  she  would  be  apt 
to  feel  on  this  occasion. 

^^  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  sir,  by  all  the  ties  of  friendship, 
by  no  means  to  have  one  uneasy  thought  on  my  account ;  but 
to  have  the  same  pleasantry  of  countenance,  and  unruffled  sere- 
nity of  mind,  which  (God  be  praised !)  I  have  in  this,  and 
have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity.  Furthermore,  I  charge 
you,  if  you  value  my  friendship  as  truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  to 
utter,  or  even  harbour,  the  least  resentment  against  Mrs.  Read. 
I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  freely  forgive  her ;  and,  (though 
I  will  never  more  have  any  intimacy  with  her)  I  would,  at  a 
due  distance,  rather  do  her  an  act  of  good,  than  ill-will.  Lastly, 
(pardon  the  expression)  I  absolutely  command  you,  not  to  ofier 
me  any  pecuniary  assistance,  nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any 


I'rom  any  one  of  your  friends.  At  tDOlherti(ne,oronany  other- 
occasion,  you  may,  my  dear  friend,  be  well  assured,  I  would 
rather  write  to  you  in  the  submissive  style  of  a  request,  than 
that  of  a  peremptory  command. 

"  However,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend  may  not  think  1 
am  too  proud  too  ask  a  favour,  let  me  entreat  you  to  let  me  have 
yotir.boy  to  attend  me  for  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
saving  me  the  expense  of  porters,  but  fur  the  delivery  of  some 
letters  to  people  whose  names  I  would  not  have  known  to 
strangers* 

"  The  civil  Ireatmeut  I  have  thus  far  met  From  those  whose 

Sritoner  I  am,  makes  ma  thankful  to  the  Almighty,  (hat  though 
e  has  thought  fit  to  visit  me  (on  my  birth-night)  with  sffiietion, 
yet,  (such  is  his  great  goodness  !)  my  affliction  is  not  without 
alleviating  circumstvices.  I  murmur  not ;  but  am  all  resigos- 
tion  to  the  divine  will.  As  (o  the  world,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
endued  by  heaven  with  that  presence  of  mind,  that  serene  dig- 
nity in  misfortune,  that  constitutes  the  character  of  a  true  noble 
man  ;  a  dignity  far  beyond  that  of  coronets;  a  nobility  arising 
from  the  just  principles  of  philosophy,  refined  and  exalted  by 
those  of  Christianity." 

He  continued  five  days  at  the  officer's,  in  hopes  that  be  shoOld 
be  able  to  procure  bail,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  prison. 
The  state  in  which  he  passed  his  time,  and  the  treatment  which 
he  received  are  very  justly  expressed  by  him  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  The  whole  day,"  says  he,  "  has  been 
employed  in  various  people's  filling  my  head  with  their  foolish 
chimerical  systems,  which  has  obliged  me  coolly  (as  far  as  nature 
will  admit]  to  digest,  and  accommodate  myself  lo  every  different 
person's  way  of  thinking ;  hurried  from  one  wild  system  to  an- 
other, till  it  has  made  quite  a  chaos  of  my  imagination,  and  no* 
thing  done— prom iaed— disappointed — ordered  to  send,  every 
hour,  from  one  part  of  4he  town  to  the  other." 

When  his  friends  who  had  hitherto  caressed  and  applauded 
him,  found  that  to  give  bail  and  pay  the  debt  was  the  same, 
they  all  refused  to  preserve  him  from  a  prison  at  the  expense  tk 
ei^t  pounds;  and  therefore,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
at  the  officer's  house,  "  at  an  immense  expense,"  as  he  observes 
in  his  letter,  he  was  at  length  removed  to  Newgate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Nash,  at  Bath,  who,  upon  receiving  from  him  an  account  of 
his  condition,  immediately  sent  him  five  guineas,  and  promised 
to  promote  his  subecription  at  Balh  with  all  his  interest. 

By  bis  removal  lo  New^te  he  obtained  at  least  a  freedom 
from  auspeose,  and  rest  from  the  disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope 
snd  disappointmeat :  he  new  found  that  his  friends  were  only 
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companions,  who  were  willinfc  to  share  his  gaiety,  but  not  to 
partake  of  his  misfortunes;  and  therefore  he  no  longer  ezpeeled 
any  assistance  from  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gendeman,  that  he 
offered  to  release  him  by  paying  the  debt;  but  that  Mr. -Savage 
would  not  consent,  I  suppose,  because. he  thought  he  had  before 
been  too  burthensome  to  him. 

He  was  offered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  a  collection  should 
be  made  for  his  enlargement :  but  he  "  treated  the  proposal," 
and  declared*  ^*  he  should  as;ain  treat  it,  with  disdain.  As  to 
writing  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high  a  spirit,  and 
determined  only  to  write  to  some  ministers  of  state  to  try  to 
regain  his  pension." 

He  continued  to  complaint  of  those  that  had  sent  him  into  the 
country,  and  objected  to  them,  that  he  had.'*  lost  the  profits  of 
his  play,  which  had  been  finished  three  years ;"  and  in  another 
letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  that  the 
world  might  know  bow  "  he  had  been  used." 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written  ;  for  he  in  a  very  short  time 
recovered  his  usual  tranquillity,  and  cheerfully  applied  himself 
to  more  inoffensive  studies.  He  indeed  steadily  declared,  that 
he  was  promised  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty  pounds,  and  never 
received  half  the  sum  ;  but  beseemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as 
well  as  to  other  misfortunes,  and  lost  tlie  remembrance  of  it  in 
his  amusements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  confinement  appear^ 
from  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  January  the  dOth,  t(' 
one  of  his  friends  in  London. 

'^  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in  Newgate, 
where  I  have  been  ever  since  Monday  last  was  ae'noight,  and 
where  I  enjoy  myself  4vith  much  more  tranquillity  than  I  have 
known  for  upwards  of  a  twelve  month  past;  having  a  room 
entirely  to  myself,  and  pursiiing  the  amusement  of  my  poetica! 
studies,  uninterrupted,  and  agreeable  to  my  mind.  I  thank  the 
Almighty,  I  am  now  all  collected  in  myself;  and,  though  my 
person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  expatiate  on  ample  and 
useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom  imaginable.  I  am  now  more 
con%'ersant  with  the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a  New- 
gate bird,  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the  muses,  I  assurr. 
you,  sir,  I  sing  very  freely  in  my  cage;  sometimes  indeed  in 
the  plaintive  notes- of  the  nightingale;  but  at  others  in  cheerful 
strains  of  the  lark." 

In  another  letter  he  observes,  that  he  ranges  from  one  subjer  ■ 

*  In  a  letter  after  his  confinement.    Dr.  J. 
t  Letter,  Jan.  15. 
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to  another,  without  confining  hiniBalf  to  any  particular  tatk ; 
and  thit  ht  waa  employed  one  w«ek  upon  ooe  attempt,  and  the 
next  upon  aoothar. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  maa  deaervea,  at  leul,  to  ba  niea> 
tioDcd  iriih  applauie ;  aod,  whatever  iaults  miy  be  imputed  to 
him,  the  virtue  of  su&erinf;  well  cannot  be  denied  him.    The    [ 
two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epictetw,  cooBtltnted  a    ' 
wiseman,  are  thoae  of  bearingand  forbearing;  which  it  ennet   ;   ' 
indeed  be  aflinned  to  have  bmn  equally  powwacd  by  Snage; 
and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  him  very  frequently  to 
practiae  lite  other. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dag]^,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  with 
great  humanity ;  was  supported  by  him  at  his  own  table,  wiUi- 
out  any  certuaty  of  recompense ;  hid  a  room  to  himtdf,  to 
which  he  could  at  any  time  retire  iroin  all  disturbance ;  waa 
allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  priaon,  and  sometimes  taken 
out  into  the  fidds  ;*  ao  that  he  suflered  fewer  hardships  in  prison 
'  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  undergo  in  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  to  a  gentle  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  hut  nude  some  overtures  to  the  creditor  far 
his  releaw,  though  without  effect ;  and  continued,  during  the 
whole  time  of  hia  imprisonnwnt,  to  treat  bin  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  civility. 

Virtge  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  that  atate  which  makw 
it  most  difficult ;  and  therefore  the  humaeity  of  a  goaln'  cer- 
tainly desorea  this  pnUic  attestation ;  and  the  man,  mMae  beait 
has  not  been  hardwted  by  such  an  employment,  may  be  justly 
propoead  as  a  pattern  of  benevolence.  If  an  inaeription  wm 
once  engraved  "  to  the  honest  toll^tberer,"  leaa  honoun 
ought  not  to  be  paid  "  to  the  tender  gioitt," 

Mr,  Savage  very  frequently  received  visits,  and  sometimee 
preaents,  fron  bis  acquaintances ;  but  they  did  not  amount  to  a 
subsistence,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  this  keeper;  but  these  favours,  however  they 
might  endear  to  him  the  particular  parsons  from  whom  he  r^ 
Ceived  tbem,  were  very  fitr  from  inpreseing  upon  hu  mind  any 
advsntsgeous  idess  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  thaefere  he 
thought  he  could  not  more  properiy  employ  himself  in  prison, 
than  in  writing  a  poem  called  "  Loodoa  and  Bristol  delineated. "t 

When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  present  stale,  which, 
without  considering  t^a  chasm,  is  not  perfect,  he  wrote  to  Lon- 

•  Sea  this  GOMlinwd.  Out.  Kw.  vol.  LVn.  1140.    H. 
t  Tba  withor  ptaliuml  this  title  to  that  of  "  Loedon  ud  Bristol  con- 
ptrcd :"  «bkb,  whsa  be  bagMi  the  pioee,  he  iatradad  to  imlx  to  it.  Dr.  J. 
vol..  V. — 3  TT 
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don  an  account  of  his  desigUi  and  infismied  his  firinndy''^  that  be 
was  determined  to  print  it  with  hh  name :  boteigoiaed  htm  not 
to  communicate  his  intention  to  his  Bristol  aequaintanee.  The 
gentleman,  surprised  at  hb  resolution^  endeavoured  to  dtssoade 
him  from  puUishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing  hb  nave ;  and 
declared,  that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  injunetion  of  secrecj 
with  his  resolution  to  own  it  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this 
Mr.  Savage  returned  an  answer,  agreeable  to  his  character,  in 
the  following  terms : 

'^  I  received  yours  this  morning ;  and  not  without  a  litde 
surprise  at  the  contents.  To  answer  a  question  mth  a  question, 
you  ask  me  concerning  London  and  Bristd,  why  will  I  add 
detineattdf  Why  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the  same  word  to 
his  BeHgion  of  Nature  f  I  suppose  that  it  was  his  will  and 
pleasure  to  add  it  in  his  ca§e ;  and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my  own. 
You  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  you  understand  not  why  secre- 
cy is  enjoined,  and  yet  I  intend  to  set  my  name  to  it  My 
answer  is— I  have  my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not  obliged 
to  explain  to  any  one.  You  doubt  my  friend  Mr.  S— — t  would 
not  approve  of  it^-And  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  does  or 
not  ?    Do  you  imagine  that  Mr.  S  is  to  dictate  to  me  ?    If 

any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend  should  asBume  such  an  air, 
I  would  spurn  at  his  friendship  with  contempt  You  say,  I 
seem  not  to  think  so  by  not  letting  him  know  it — And  sup- 
pose I  do,  what  then  ?  Perhaps  I  can  give  reasons  for  that  dis- 
approbation, very  foreign  from  what  you  would  imagine.  You 
go  on  in  saying,  Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name  to  it — My 
answer  is,  that  I  will  not  suppose  any  such  thing,  being  deter- 
mined to  the  contrary :  neither,  sir,  would  I  have  you  suppose 
that  I  applied  to  you  fer  want  of  another  press :  nor  would  have 
you  imagine,  that  I  owe  Mr.  S. obligations  which  I  do  not'' 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  such  his  obstinate  adherence 
to  his  own  resolutions,  however  absurd !  A  prisoner !  supported 
by  charity !  and,  whatever  insults  he  might  have  received  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Bristol,  once  caressed,  esteemed, 
and  presented  with  a  liberal  collection,  he  could  fiirget  on  a 
sudden  his  danger  and  his  obligations,  to  gratify  the  petulance 
of  his  wit,  or  the  eagerness  of  his  resentment,  and  publish  a  sa- 
tire, by  which  he  might  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  alienate 
those  who  then  supported  him,  and  provoke  those  whom  he 
could  neither  resist  nor  escape.  * 

This  resolution,  from  the  execution  of  which  it  is' probable 
that  only  his  death  could  have  hindered  him,  is  suflBcient  to 
show,  how  much  he  disregarded  all  considerations  that  opposed 

•  This  friend  was  Mr.  Care  the  printer.    N. 
t  Mr.  Strong,  of  the  poftK>ffice.    N. 


his  present  pustoos,  and  how  readily  he  hutrded  ill  futora  id- 
vantaga  for  any  iinineditte  gratifications.  Whatera-  was  his 
predomiosBt  ificlinstion,  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him 
from  Gotnplyinf;  with  it;  nor  had  oppoaitiOB  any  other  efeet 
than  to  hei|;hteD  his  ardour,  and  irritate  hie  vebemeaee. 

'niis  perfonnance  wu  however  kid  aside,  while  be  was  em- 
ployed in  solieitii^  atoistanee  fnwn  sevenl  great  penons ;  and 
one  iDtemiptioa  succeeding  another,  hindmd  bim  from  mi^ 
plying  the  ehasn,  and  perhaps  from  retouching  the  other  parts, 
which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  hare  finished  in  his  awn 
opinion ;  for  it  is  very  uneqnv,  and  some  of  the  lines  are  rather 
inserted  to  rhyme  to  others,  tbaa  to  support  or  improve  the 
sense ;  but  the  first  and  last  perts  are  worked  up  with  gieat 
spirit  and  el^aoee. 

His  Udm  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  most  psrt  io  study, 
or  ID  receiviog  visits ;  but  aometimes  he  descended  to  lower 
amusements,  snd  diverted  himself  in  the  kitchen  with  the  con- 
versstion  of  the  criminsls ;  for  it  wss  not  pleasing  to  him  to  be 
much  without  compsny ;  sod,  thon^  be  waa  very  capable  of  a 
jodiciouB  choice,  he  was  often  contented  with  the  first  that  offer* 
ed ;  for  this  he  waa  aometimes  reproved  by  his  fiiends,  who 
found  him  surrxiunded  with  fokms :  hut  the  reproof  was  on  that^ 
as  OD  other  occseions,  thrown  away;  be  continued  to  gratify 
himself,  snd  to  set  very  little  value  on  the  opinion  of  othws. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life,  be  made  nse  of 
such  opp<Htunitie9  as  occun«d  of  beoefiting  those  who  were 
jswre  miserable  than  himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  perfi>nn 
any  ofke  of  humanity  to  his  fellow-prisonai. 

He  had  now  eeassrl  from  correspooding  with  soy  of  his  sub- 
scribers except  one,  who  yet  continued  to  remit  him  the  twenty 
pounds  a  year  which  he  had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  it 
was  eipected  that  he  would  have  been  in  a  very  abort  time  en* 
larged,  because  he  had  directed  the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the 
stale  of  his  debts. 

However,  be  took  care  to  enter  his  name  acootdiog  to  the 
forms  of  the  oourt,*  that  the  creditors  night  be  obliged  to  make 
some  allowance,  if  he  was  continued  a  prisoner,  and,  when  oo 
that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was  treated  with  very  un- 
usual naptct. 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  aftennrdsnioed  by  soma 
accounts  that  had  been'spreadof  the  satire;  and  bswas  informed 
that  aoBM  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  allowance  which 
the  law  required,  and  to  detain  him  a  prisooer  at  thmr  own  ex- 
ptate.     This  be  treated  ss  an  empty  meoace;  and  perhaps 

•9eaOcBt.lfar.TCil.LTn.UH0.    H. 
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migfit  have  hasienad  tbs  puUicalioii^  onl j  to  ahoir  how  nmcb 
he  waa  aupmor  to  their  insulta^  had  not  all  hia  achamta  hean 
aoddenly  deaUoyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  montha  in  priaon,  he  aeceived  firoes  one 
of  his  friends,*  in  whoae  kindnaas  he  had  the  greataal  eoofidaoce, 
and  on  whose  aaaistaoee  he  chiefy  depended,  a  letter,  thai  eon- 
tained  a  ehari^  of  Terj  alrocious  ingntitude,  drawn  ep  in  aaeh 
terms  as  sudden  reaeaUneat  dictated.  Henley;  in  one  of  h»  ad- 
vertiaements,  had  mentioned,  **  Pope's  treatment  of  Savage." 
Thia  was  supposed  by  Pope  to  be  the  eonsequenae  of  a  eo»- 
nlainft  made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned 
by  him  with  much  resentment  Mr.  Savage  returned  a  very 
solemn  protestation  of  hia  inoocenee,  but  however  appeared 
much  disturbed  at  the  accusation.  Some  days  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  his  baek  and  side,  which,  as  it  was  not 
▼iolent,  waa  not  auspeeted  to  be  dangeroua;  hut  growing  daily 
more  laoguid  and  dejeeted,  on  the  25th  of  Joly  he  confined 
himself  to  his  room,  and  a  fever  seized  hia  spirits.  The  symp- 
toms grew  every  day  more  formidable,  but  his  condition  did 
not  enable  him  to  proeure  any  assistance.  The  last  time  that 
the  keeper  saw  him  was  on  July  the  31st,  1749  ^  when  Savage, 
seeing  him  at  his  bed  side,  said,  with  an  uncooHoon  eamestneas, 
^  I  have  something  to  say  lo  you,  sir ;"  but,  after  a  pauae,  moved 
his  hand  in  a  mebncholy  manner ;  and,  finding  himself  unable 
to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  communicate,  said,  ^^  Tis 
gone!"  The  keeper  aoon  after  left  him;  and  the  nest  morning 
he  died.  He  waa  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Peter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  keeper. 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man  equal- 
ly distinguished  by  hia  virtues  and  vices ;  and  at  once  remark- 
able for  his  weaknesses  and  abilities. 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a  long 
visage,  coarse  features,  and  melancholy  aspect ;  of  a  grave  and 
manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acouaintanee,  softened  into  an  engaging  easiness  of 
manners.  His  walk  was  slow,  and  his  voice  tremulous  and 
mournful.  He  was  easily  excited  to  amiles,  but  very  aeklom 
provoked  to  lai^hter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigorous  and  active.  His 
judgment  was  accurate,  his  apprehension  quick*  and  his  memory 
so  teoacioua,  that  he  was  (reqnently  obsehved'to  know  what  he 
had  learned  from  othen,  in  a  short  time,  better  than  those  by 
whom  he  was  informed ;  and  could  fi^uently  recollect  inei- 

*  Ur.  Pope.  See  tome  extracts  of  letters  from  that  ffentleiaan  to  and 
concerning  Mr.  Styage,  in  Buffbead's  Life  of  rope,  p.  502.    R. 
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denta,  with  all  Ibeir  combination  of  circumstances,  which  few 
would  han  regarded  at  the  pmeot  time,  but  which  the  quick- 
ncsa  of  his  apprebenflion  impreased  upou  him.  He  had  the  pe- 
culiar felicity  that  hia  attentioo  never  deserted  him;  he  was 
preaent  to  very  object,  and  refprdful  of  the  most  trifling  occur- 
rences. He  had  Die  art  of  escaping  from  his  own  re^iions, 
and  acGomnKNlBtinf;  himself  to  ever^  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
compared  with  the  small  time  which  he  spent  in  visible  endea- 
vours to  acquire  it.  He  minted  in  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply  to  a  lecture; 
and  amidst  the  appearance  of  thoughtle.is  gaiety,  lost  no  new 
idea  that  was  started,  nor  any  hint  that  could  be  improved.  He 
had  therefore  made  in  coffee-houses  the  same  proficiency  as 
Others  in  their  closcta:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  writings 
of  a  man  of  little  education  and  little  reading,  have  an  air  of 
learning  seareely  to  be  found  in  any  other  performances,  but 
whidi  periiaps  as  often  obscures  as  embellishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with  regard  to  wri- 
tings and  to  men.  The  knowledge  of  life  was  indeed  his  chief 
attainment ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  satisfaction,  that  I  can 
produce  the  suffi-^  of  Savage  in  favour  of  hnmao  nature,  of 
which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain  such  odious  ideas  as  some 
who  periiaps  had  neither  his  judgment  nor  experience,  have 
published,  either  in  ostentation  of  their  ssgacity,  vindination  of 
their  crimes,  or  gratification  of  their  malice. 

His  method  of  life  partKuIarty  qualified  him  for  conversation, 
of  which  he  knew  how  to  practice  all  thegraces.  Hewas  never 
vehement  or  loud,  but  at  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  re- 
spectful ;  his  language  was  vivacious  and  el^ant,  and  equally 
haf^y  upon  grave  or  humorous  subjects.  He  was  generally 
censured  for  not  knowing  when  to  retire ;  but  that  was  not  the 
defect  of  his  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune:  when  he  left  his 
company,  he  was  frequently  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the 
night  in  the  street,  or  at  least  wss  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflec- 
tions, which  it  is  not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  long  as  he  eouM ; 
and  sometimea  foi^ot  that  he  gave  others  pain  to  avoid  it  him- 
self 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  his  abilities  for  the 
direction  of  his  own  eonduet,  an  irregular  sod  dissipated  man- 
ner of  life  had  made  him  the  slave  of  every  passion  that  hap- 
pened to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object,  and  that  sla- 
very to  hia  pssaiona  reciprocally  produced  a  life  irr^ular  and 
diaaipated.  He  was  not  master  of  hia  own  motiotu,  nor  coold 
promise  any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  n^rd  to  hit  economy,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
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rdalion  of  hit  life.  He  tppearad  to  thiok  himtelf  born  to  bo 
sapported  by  others,  aod  dispeoaed  from  all  noeeiMity  of  pnh 
Tiding  for  himself;  he  therefore  neforproseeuted  any  aebemeof 
advantage,  nor  endeaFoured  even  to  aecure  the  profits  whieh  his 
writings  might  have  afforded  him.  His  temper  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  uncertain  and  capri- 
cious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  ea»iy  diq^intod ;  but  he  ia 
accused  of  retaining  his  hatred  more  tenaciously  than  bis  benevo- 
lence. 

He  was  ccMnpassionate  both  by  nature  and  principle,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  perform  offices  of  humanity :  but  when  he  was 
provoked  (and  very  small  oflSsnces  wero  sufficient  to  provoke 
him)  he  would  prosecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmost  acrimony 
till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value ;  for,  though  he 
was  zealous  in  the  support  or  vindication  of  those  whom  he 
loved,  yet  it  was  always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  because  he 
considered  himself  as  discharged  by  the  first  quarrel  firom  all 
ties  of  honour  or  gratitude ;  and  would  betray  those  secrets 
which  in  the  warmth  of  confidence  had  been  imparted  to  him. 
This  practice  drew  upon  him  an  universal  accusation  of  ingrati- 
tude :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  was  very  ready  to  set  him- 
self free  from  the  load  of  an  obligation ;  for  he  could  not  bear 
to  conceive  himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  pride  being 
equally  powerful  wilh  his  other  passions,  and  appearing  in  the 
form  of  insolence  at  one  time,  and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity, 
the  most  innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  frequently  predo- 
minant ;  he  could  not  easily  leave  off,  when  he  had  ooce  begun 
to  mention  himself  or  his  works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  witii- 
out  stealing  his  eyes  from  the  pa^,  to  discover  in  the  faces  of 
his  audience,  how  they  were  affected  with  any  favourite  passage. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  was  always  careful  to  separate  his  own 
merit  from  every  other  man's,  and  to  reject  that  praise  to  which 
he  had  no  claim.  He  did  not  foi^t,  in  mentioning  his  per- 
formances, to  mark  every  line  that  had  been  suggested  or  amend- 
ed ;  and  was  so  accurate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed  three  wards 
in  '  The  Wanderer'  to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

His  veracity  was  questioned,  but  with  little  reason ;  his  ac- 
counts, though  not  indeed  always  the  same,  were  genendly  con- 
sistent When  he  loved  any  man,  he  suppressed  all  his  faults: 
and)  when  he  had  been  offended  by  him,  concealed  all  his 
virtues:  but  his  characters  were  generally  true,  so  &r  as  he 
proceeded  ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  partiality  might 
nave  sometimes  the  effect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifferent^  he  was  zealous  for  virtue^  truth,  and 
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jiutice  :  he  knew  rery  well  the  necessity  of  goodness  to  the 
present  uid  future  happioess  of  mankind  ;  nor  is  there  perbapn 
*ny  writer,  who  has  less  endexvoured  to  please  by  flattering  the 
appetites,  or  perverting;  the  judgment. 

As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to  influence  man- 
kind in  any  Other  character,  if  one  piece  which  he  had  resolved 
to  suppress  be  excepted,  he  has  very  little  to  fear  from  the 
strictest  moral  or  religious  censure.  And  though  he  may  not 
be  altogether  secure  against  the  objections  of  the  critic,  it  must 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  his  works  are  the  productions 
of  a.  genius  truly  poetical :  and,  what  many  writers  who  have 
been  more  lavishly  applauded  cannot  boast,  that  Ihey  have  an 
original  air,  which  has  no  resemblance  of  any  foregoing  writer, 
that  the  versification  and  senliraenia  hare  a  cast  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with  success,  because 
what  was  nature  in  Savage  would  in  another  be  aflectation.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images 
animated,  his  fictions  justly  imagined,  and  hisall^ries  artfully- 
pursued  ;  that  his  diction  is  elevated,  though  sometimes  forced^ 
and  his  numbers  sonorous  and  majestic,  though  frequently  slug* 
gish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  style,  the  general  fault  is  hantfi- 
ness,  and  its  general  excellence  is  dignity ;  of  his  sentiments^ 
the  prevailing  beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the  prevail- 
ing defect 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who  candidly  consider 
his  fortune,  will  think  an  apol*^  either  necessary  or  difficult 
If  he  was  not  always  sufficiently  instructed  on  his  subject,  his 
knowledge  was  at  least  greater  than  could  have  been  attained  by 
others  in  the  same  state.  If  his  works  were  sometimes  unfinish- 
ed, accuracy  cannot  reasonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  oppressed 
with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of  relieving  but  by  a  speedy 
publication.  The  insolence  and  resentment  of  which  he  is 
accused  were  not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  mind,  irritated 
by  perpetual  hardships,  and  constrained  hourly  to  return  the 
spurns  of  contempt,  and  repress  the  insolence  of  prosperity ; 
and  vanity  may  surely  be  readily  pardoned  in  him,  to  whom 
life  afforded  no  other  comforta  than  barren  praises,  and  the 
consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judzes  of  his  conduct,  who  hare  slum- 
bered away  their  lime  on  uic  down  of  plenty ;  nor  will  any 
wise  man  presume  to  say,  "  had  I  been  in  Savage's  condition, 
I  ^ould  have  lived  or  written  better  than  Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  use.  If  those, 
who  languish  under  any  part  of  his  sufisriags,  shall  be  eoabled 
to  fortify  their  pttience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  Ihoe* 
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